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capable  of  being  greatly  developed :  it  works  up  a  raw  material 
produced  in  the  country :  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
progress  of  our  agriculture :  warm  clothing  is  more  necessary 
in  our  country  than  in  any  other ;  and  thus  the  woollen  manu- 
facture acquires  with  us  additional  importance.  Our  manufac- 
turing statistics^  however,  being  still  very  incomplete,  it  is  only 
an  approximative  estimate  that  we  can  attempt  to  form  of  its 
products. 

We  have  already  {ante^  Vol.  I.  p.  176.)  estimated  the  number 
of  sheep  in  European  Kussia,  including  Finland  and  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  at  50  millions ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
mortality  among  the  merinos  in  1849  (which  must  have  been 
nearly  compensated  by  the  production  of  the  three  following 
years),  we  think  we  may  adhere  to  this  figure.    Now,  50  millions 
of  sheep,  at  the  rate  of  2|  lbs.  Kussian  of  washed  wool  i)er  head 
(see  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  330.)  yield  137,500,000  lbs.,  or  3,437,500 
poods.     Deducting  the  excess  of  exportation  over  importation, 
amounting  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  1848-50  to  465,100, 
or,  with  the  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  560,000 
poods,  there  remains  for  home  consumption  2,880,000  poods. 
M.  Hagemeister  estimates  the  raw  material  employed  m  the 
manufacture  of  country  cloths,  without  reckoning  the  common 
stufis  worn  by  the  peasantry,  at  300,000  poods  of  common  wool, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  merino  wool,  which  yield,  according 
to  his  calculation,  4^  million  archines  of  army  cloth  (of  which 
from  120,000  to  130,000  archines  are  for  the  Imperial  Guard), 
and  9  million  archines  of  fine  and  medium  cloths ;  but  as  these 
estimates  refer  to  the  year  1843,  since  which  period  the  manu- 
facture has  extended,  we  think  we  shall  be  within  bounds  in 
estimating  the  quantity  of  wool  employed  in  the  home  manu- 
facture at  700,000  poods,  and  the  product  at  5  million  archines 
of  army  cloth  *,  and  10  million  archines  of  fine  and  medium 
cloths.     There  would  thus  remain  for  peasants'  cloths  and  other 
fabrics  2,180,000  poods,  from  which  deducting  15  to  16  per 
cent,  for  waste,  and  for  the  wool  used  in  making  mattresses, 
and  in    other   pur|)oses,  we  would   have   in   round  numbers 
1,800,000  poods  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics  of  the 
sort,  which  we  may  value  on  an  average  at  7  roubles  per  pood. 
The  army  cloth  sells  at  from  60  to  135  kopecks  per  archine, 
according  to  colour  and  quality,  —  the  cloth  for  the  Imperial 
Guard  fetching  from  100  to  140  kopecks  per  archine.     We  may 
adopt  90  kopecks*  per  archine  as  the  medium  price  for  the  total 

*  We  here  include  not  only  those  cloths  which  arc  intended  for  the  army,  but 
cloths  of  similar  quality  intended  for  commerce. 
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quantity  of  those  sorts  of  common  cloths.*  Cloths  manufac- 
tured with  merino  wool  seU  at  various  prices  from  1^  to  6 
roubles,  which  would  give  an  average  price  of  3  roubles  75 
kopecks ;  but  as  the  great  mass  of  the  consumption  is  composed 
of  the  inferior  and  medium  qualities  of  1^  and  2^  roubles  per 
archine,  we  adopt  the  average  price  of  2  roubles,  f  At  these 
rates,  the  product  of  the  home  manufacture  may  be  e^stimated 
as  follows :  — 

Roub. 
5,000,000  archincs  armj  cloth  at  90  kopecks  -  -      4,500,000    * 

1,800,000  poodB  peasants*  cloth  at  7  roubles  -  -     12,600,000 

10,000,000  archincs  fine  and  medium  cloth  at  2  roubles        -    20,000,000^ 

Total    -  -  -     37,100,000 

The  carpetings,  rugs,  coverlids,  and  such  like  articles,  manu- 
factured in  the  country,  may  be  approximatively  estimated  at 
2  millions  of  roubles.  There  is,  moreover,  imported  from 
abroad  about  43,500  poods  of  woollen  yarn  §  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  camlets,  merinos,  mousselines  de  laine,  and  other  articles 
of  the  sort,  representing  a  value  of  1,675,000  roubles;  and  if 
to  this  we  add  about  6000  poods  of  yarn,  carded  and  spun  by 
machinery  in  the  country,  we  may  carry  the  total  of  this  manu- 
facture to  50,000  poods,  representing,  at  the  average  price  of 
100  roubles  per  pood,  5  millions  of  roubles,  and  ^ving  for  the 
total  product  of  our  woollen  manufacture,  in  round  numbers, 
44  millions  of  roubles :  to  this  we  have  further  to  add  the  ma- 
nufacture in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  may  be  approxima- 
tively estimated  at  2  million  roubles  as  minimum  ||,  giving  a 

*  During  the  years  1848-50,  the  following  prices  were  paid  for  the  cloths  fur- 
nished for  the  army :  dark  green,  75 — 88  kop.  $  black,  69 — 85  ;  grej,  60—74  ; 
white,  100—110;  bluish  grey.  111 — 135:  this  gives  an  average  of  90  kop.  per 
archine,  which  we  have  adopted  for  the  whole  manufacture,  considering  that  the 
higher  prices  of  the  cloth  for  the  Guards  are  compensated  upon  the  whole  by  the 
low  price  of  the  grey  and  green  cloth  which  predominate  in  the  furnishings  for  the 
line. 

t  M.  Hagemeister,  in  an  article  on  the  cloth  manufacture,  published  in  1845, 
gives  the  medium  value  of  Russian  cloths  at  1  roub.  43  kop.;  but  since  then  our 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  has  been  considerable  :  moreover,  M.  H/s 
estimate  includes  am^  cloths,  which  we  have  given  separately.  Now,  on  combining 
OMT  two  prices  (90  kop.  and  2  roub.)  we  obtain  the  average  of  1  roub.  45  kop., 
only  2  kop.  more  than  the  average  adopted  in  1845. 

jt  In  this  estimate  wo  include  the  value  of  kerseymeres  and  the  like. 

I  The  mean  importation  during  the  years  1848-50  was  43,454  poods,  repre- 
senting, at  the  official  valuation,  1,673,767  roubles. 

I  In  the  official  statistics  for  the  year  1849,  the  value  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  set  down  at  1,800,000  roubles ;  but  such  estimates  are 
almost  always  too  low.  In  our  slump  estimate  of  2  millions,  we  have  not  reckoned 
the  peasants'  cloths,  which  are  already  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  coarse 
fabrics  of  that  description,  calculated  upon  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  whole  pos- 
teasions  of  European  Russia. 
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grand  total  of  46  millions  of  roubles  ( = 7,283,0007.).  Deducting 
from  this  amount  the  value  of  the  raw  material  (already  entered 
in  our  estimate  of  our  agricultural  produce),  viz.  — 

Boub. 
Common  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  1,800,000  poods  of  coarse 

cloth  for  peasants  at  3j  roub.  per  pood     -            -            -            -  6,300,000 
350,000  poods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  army  cloth  and  other 

common  cloths  at  6  roub.  per  pood            -            -            -            -  2,100,000 

350,000  poods  merino  wool  at  18  roub.         -             -             -             -  6,300,000 

43 ,500  poods  yam  imported  -----  1,675,000 
About   10,000  poods  carded  wool  spun  in  the  country,  partly  by 

machinery,  at  10  roub.  per  pood  -            -            -                         -  100,000 

Making  together      .-.----     16,475,000 

there  will  remain  for  the  cost  of  manufacture  about  29^  millions 
of  roubles,  which  this  branch  of  industry  adds  to  the  national 
wealth,  after  having  given  nearly  15  millions  to  our  agriculture 
for  the  wools  which  are  the  growth  of  the  country. 

In  France,  the  products  of  the  woollen  manufacture  were 
estimated  in  1834,  by  M.  Cunin-Gridaine,  at  400  millions  of 
francs ;  and,  if  this  calculation  be  correct,  the  present  product 
must  be  worth  at  least  500  millions ;  for  the  value  of  the  wool 
imported  and  entered  for  home  consumption  has  risen  from 
17,91.^000  francs  in  1834,  to  46,971,000  in  1850.  The  value 
of  the  products  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  France,  would 
therefore  be  to  that  of  Russia  as  272  to  100.  In  Austria, 
according  to  official  returns,  the  entire  products  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  represent  a  value  of  88,500,000  florins  =  55,756,000 
roubles,  or  31  per  cent,  more  than  those  of  Kussia. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  consumption  of  wool,  we  have 
already  (Vol.  I.  p.  330.)  estimated  that  of  Kussia  at  1*93  lbs. ; 
that  of  the  ZoUverein  at  2*25  lbs. ;  and  that  of  Austria  at 
2*4  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population. 

In  France  there  were  reckoned  in  1840,  according  to  the 
official  statistics,  32,151,430  sheep :  assuming  an  increase  since 
then  of  10  per  cent,  the  present  number  would  be  about 
35,366,000,  which,  at  2|  lbs.  Buss,  per  head,  would  give  — 

Lbs. 

97,256,000 
Add  mean  importation  of  wool  1848>50,  14  million  kilogr.  -  -    34,230,000 

131,486,000 
Deduct  excess  of  exportation  of  woollen  mannfacturcs  2,472,000  kil       6,044,000 

There  remains  for  home  consumption  -  .  -  -  125,442,000 

giving  for  a  population  of  35^  millions  3*53  lbs.  per  inhabitant. 
In  England  there  are  reckoned  to  be  44  millions  of  sheep. 
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yielding  180,000,000  lbs.  =  199,620,000  lbs.  Russ.  of  wool* 
The  excess  of  importation  of  wool  during  the  years  1847-49 
averaged  6 1,883,000  lbs.  avoird.  =  68,628,000  lbs.  Russ.,  which 
gives  a  total  of — 

Lbs. 
268,248,000 
Deduct  exportation  of  woollen  fabrics  during  same  period,  represent- 
ing an  average  annual  value  of  6,657,530  =  42,941,000  roubles, 
reduced  into  weight  at  tlie  rate  of  60  roubles  to  a  pood  f  -  -    28,627,000 

There  remains  for  home  consumption  ...  -239,621,000 

giving,  for  a  population  of  26^  millions,  9  lbs.  Russ.  per  inha- 
bitant. 

Distributing  the  value  of  the  woollen  manufactures  consumed 
in  Russia  and  other  countries  over  the  total  population,  we 
obtain  the  following  results :  — 

Value  of  woollen  manufactures  of  Russia,  including  kingdom  of  Po-        ^««*- 

land  .--....-     46,000,000 

Add  value  of  imports,  average  of  years  1848-50        ...      2,093,000 

48,093,000 
Deduct  value  of  exports,  average  of  same  period       ...      2,746,000 

There  remains  for  home  consumption  .  -  -  -    45,347,000 

being,  for  a  population  of  65^  millions,  69  kop.  per  head. 

In  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein  there  are  reckoned,  according 
to  Messieurs  Patow  and  Dieterici,  22,160,000  sheep,  which, 
at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  of  wool  per  head,  would  give  a  yield  of 
1,622,000  poods,  to  which  adding  the  average  excess  of  impor- 
tation during  the  years  1847-49,  being  12,550  ctr.  =  38,372 
poods,  we  have  a  total  quantity  of  1,700,372  poods :  and  as  in 
Germany  comparatively  more  merinos  are  reared  than  in  Russia, 
and  as  the  proportion  of  fine  and  medium  fabrics  is  much  larger, 
we  cannot  estimate  the  average  value  of  the  pood  of  manu- 
factured wool  at  less  than  30  roubles,  which,  upon  the  above 
mentioned  quantity  of  1,700,372. poods,  gives  a  value  of — 

Rovb. 
51,011,100 
Add  excess  of  mean  annual  importation  of  yarn  during  same  period, 
being  25,792  ctr.  =  78,859  poods,  representing  when  woven  at  the 
rate  of  100  roub.  to  a  pood  ....  -       7,885,900 

58,897,000 
Deduct  value  of  excess  of  mean  annual  exportation  of  woollen  fabrics 
during  same  period  --.---     11,672,000 

There  remains  for  home  consumption  a  value  of        -  -  -    47,225,000 

•  In  England  the  short-woolled  sheep  yield  from  2}  to  5  lbs.  avoird.,  and  the 
long-wooUed  from  5  to  9  lbs.,  according  to  the  Economist^  a  first-rate  authority  in 
matters  of  the  sort.  See  No.  378.  of  that  Journal ;  also  M.  Patow*s  pamphlet.  Die 
Woliproduction  des  deutschen  ZoUvereins.     Berlin,  1851. 

t  This  is  the  rate  at  which  the  woollen  manufactures  exported  from  the  ZoU- 
verein are  valued  in  slump  (200  tbalers  per  ctr.). 
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being,  for  a  population  of  29,600,000  souls,  1  roub.  60  kop. 
per  head. 

In  Austria,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  the  value 
of  woollen  manufactures  of  all  descriptions  is  estimated  at 
88,500,000  conv.  flor.  =  Rr^b. 

55,755,000 
Deduct  excess  of  exportatioD,  ayeraging  daring  1845-47  ♦  •  -      4,893,000 

There  remains  for  home  consumption  a  yalue  of      -  •  -    50,862,000 

being,  for  a  population  of  36 1  millions  f,  at  the  rate  of  1  roub. 
39  kop.  per  head. 

In  France  we  have  just  estimated  the  product  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  at  500  millions  of  francs  =125  millions  of  roubles. 
Deducting  the  value  of  the  exports,  which,  during  the  years 
1848-50,  averaged  122  millions  of  francs,  or  30|  millions  of 
roubles,  there  remains  for  home  consumption  a  value  of  94^ 
millions  of  roubles,  being,  for  a  population  of  35^  millions,  2 
roub.  ^^  kop.  per  head. 

In  England  the  consumption  of  wool  amounts,  according  to 
our  estimate,  to  5,706,200  poods.  Reckoning  the  value  of  the 
fabrics  at  30  roubles  per  pood  of  wool,  we  obtain  a  sum  of 
207,186,000  roubles.  Deducting  the  excess  of  exportation, 
which  during  the  same  period  represented  an  average  value  of 
42,941,000  roubles,  there  remains  for  home  consumption  a 
value  of  164,245,000  roubles,  being,  for  a  population  of  26^ 
millions,  6  roub.  20  kop.  per  head. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  these  approxi- 
mations.    There  is  consumed  of  woollen  manufactures— 

Quantity  \ter  Inhab.     Value  per  Inhab. 

In  England 

„  France 

„  Austria  ... 

^  States  of  Zollvcrein 

n  Kussia 

Thus  notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  sheep-farming  afforded 
by  our  extensive  pastures,  and  the  demand  for  warm  clothing 
caused  by  the  severity  of  our  winters,  the  relative  consumption 
of  our  woollen  articles  is  — 

In  Quantity.  In  Value. 

To  that  of  the  ZoUverein  -  -    as  100  to  116  as  100  to  232 

„  Austria  -  -      „  100  „  124  „  100  „  201 

„  France  -  -  -      „  100  „  183  ,.  100  „  387 

„  England  -  -      „  100  „  466  „  100  „  899 

•  The  political  events  of  1848  and  1849  having  produced  great  disturbance  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Austria,  we  have  based  our  estimate  on  the  three  years 
preceding. 

t  In  Vol.  I.  we  gave  the  population,  in  conformity  with  the  official  statistics, 
at  38  millions  ;  according  to  more  recent  official  data  it  is  only  36^. 


Lbs.  Rtu$. 

Roub.  Kop. 

9-0 

6     20 

3-53 

2     66 

2-40 

1     39 

2-25 

1     60 

1-93 

0     69 
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which  shows  the  great  development  of  which  this  branch  of 
industry  is  still  susceptible  in  Kussia,  independently  of  foreign 
commerce. 

We  have  already  (Vol.  I.  p.  324.  et  seq.),  when  speaking  of 
sheep-farming,  pointed  out  the  defects  of  this  branch  of  our 
rural  ecomony,  especially  in  regard  to  the  washing  and  assort- 
ment of  the  wool*:  it  is  unquestionably  in  these  defects  that 
lie  the  main  impediments  to  the  progress  of  our  woollen  manu- 
facture taken  as  a  whole ;  and  the  introduction  of  desirable 
improvements  must  mainly  depend  upon  our  foreign  wool  trade. 
So  long  as  this  business  continues  in  the  hands  of  merchants 
who  care  only  for  low  prices  and  are  indifferent  about  washing 
and  assortment  —  often  not  possessing  the  necessary  skill  to 
distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad — there  will  be  little  encourage- 
ment for  the  majority  of  flock-masters  to  bestow  more  care  upon 
their  fleeces.  We  may  here  quote  the  substance  of  a  commu- 
nication which  we  received,  just  as  we  were  penning  the 
preceding  lines,  from  a  very  intelligent  man  who  is  practically 
acquainted  with  his  subject:  "Our  manufacturers,"  says  he, 
"generally  prefer  purchasing  wool  which  has  been  washed  before 
shearing  (jperegone) ;  but  as  the  majority  of  them  are  unable 
from  want  of  capital  to  buy  directly  from  the  owner,  there  -has 
arisen  a  set  of  middlemen  who  carry  on  a  business  to  the  injury 
of  the  owner  and  the  manufacturer  both.  Having  in  view  only 
the  gain  of  the  moment,  without  being  nice  about  how  it  is 
made,  they  have  established  washeries  {cherstomo^ki)  in  several 
places  of  the  south  of  Kussia,  where  wool  good  and  bad  — 
fleeces  of  tups,  ewes,  and  dead  beasts  —  is  mixed  together  and 
washed  in  hot  water ;  and  this  miserable  process  they  term 
scourinff  and  assorting.  The  scouring  is  effected  with  fullers' 
earth,  which  injures  the  flbre,  and  the  assortment  consists  in  the 
agglomeration  of  heterogeneous  qualities.  The  manufacturers 
are  quite  aware  of  the  disadvantage  of  such  a  state  of  things ; 

•  Since  the  publication  of  Vol.  L,  one  of  our  large  proprietors  has  complained 
of  the  soTerity  of  onr  observations,  and  cited  yarious  shocp-walks  in  the  south  of 
Kussia  (to  which  our  observations  mainly  applied)  where  sheep-farming  is  very 
carefully  and  scientifically  conducted.  We  are  quite  aware  that  amongst  our  pro- 
prietors there  are  various  enlightened  agriculturists  whose  sheep-farming  arrange- 
ments are  excellent,  and  whose  wool  enjoys  a  deservedly  high  character.  As 
examples,  we  might  adduce  the  establishments  of  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-Koethen, 
of  Princes  WassiltschikofF  and  Woronzoff,  of  Counts  Nesselrodc  and  GouriefT,  of 
Baron  Stieglitz,  of  M.  Vassale,  and  some  others;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  doing 
justice  to  these  honourable  exceptions  ;  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  rule.  The 
whole  of  these  sheep-farms  taken  together,  extensive  as  they  are,  scarcely  furnish 
5  per  cent,  of  the  7  or  800,000  poods  of  tine  and  semi-fine  wool  produced  by 
Russia ;  and  we  adhere  to  our  observations  as  applicable  to  the  very  great  majority 
of  onr  flock-masters. 

B  4 
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but  being  seldom  able'to  purchase  directly  from  the  proprietors, 
who  want  ready  money,  they  are  obliged,  will  they  nill  they, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  middlemen  who  allow  them  credit.  It 
is  only  the  great  manufacturers,  such  as  Wermann,  Lembke, 
and  Retchen  of  Pernau,  Tchetwerikoff,  Alexandrow,  Babkine, 
and  a  few  others  who  are  able  to  keep  clear  of  the  middlemen, 
purchasing  directly  tlie  produce  from  stock  of  an  approved 
character,  and  sometimes  importing  from  abroad  for  their  iine 
fabrics.  This  state  of  things  it  will  require  time  to  alter,  with 
the  help  of  government  (which  has  already  had  the  matter 
under  consideration)  in  regulating  the  wool  trade  by  admi- 
nistrative measures.  The  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  are  in  tliis  respect  as  well  situated  as  those  of  Saxony 
and  Silesia,  the  wool  trade  being  well  organised  in  that  country 
by  means  of  the  Warsaw  and  Kalisch  fairs,  and  the  farmers 
causing  the  fleece  to  be  washed  in  cold  water  upon  the  living 
animal."* 

The  arrangements  respecting  the  wool  trade  in  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  referred  to  in  the  above  communication,  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  flock- 
masters  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  foreign 
sales,  two  great  fairs  have  been  established,  the  one  at  Warsaw, 
the  other  at  Kalisch,  so  timed  (May  and  June)  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  those  of  Breslau,  Posen,  Berlin,  and  Landsberg. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  fair,  the  municipal  autliorities 
cause  square  wooden  erections  to  be  constructed,  uiK)n  which 
the  wool  arriving  for  sale  is  deposited  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
intending  purchasers  have  free  access  on  all  sides  to  examine  it 
In  a  centrical  position  there  is  a  shed  with  several  steelyards, 
and  the  operation  of  weighing  is  performed  at  the  sight  of 
persons  ap|)ointed  by  the  magistrates.  Sellers  are  admitted  to 
have  their  wool  weighed  three  days  before  tlic  opening  of  the 
fair:  the  fee  for  weighing,  certificate  included,  is  five  kopecks 
per  100  lbs. ;  and  if  a  second  weighing  is  called  for  upon  sale,  it 
is  performed  gratuitously.  Every  invoice  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  origin  from  the  local  authority,  which  must 
also  attest  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
district  from  which  it  comes  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
The  mayors  and  burgomasters  by  whom  these  certificates  are 
granted  are  responsible  for  their  correctness.  After  weighing 
9ie  wool,  the  oflicer  appointed  for  that  purpose  is  bound  to  in- 
scribe upon  the  bale  the  gross  weight  and  (if  this  have  not  been 
done  already)  the  place  it  comes  from ;  and  he  delivers  to  the 

•  In  the  south  of  Russia  the  want  of  running  water  is  often  an  impediment  to 
washing  the  ilveee  upon  the  bcafrt's  back. 
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party  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  weight  of  each  bale  and  of 
the  whole  parcel.  Duplicates  of  each  certificate  are  entered  in 
a  book  which  serves  to  check  both  the  amount  of  weigh-house 
dues  and  the  quantity  of  wool  brought  to  the  fair.  The  dues 
are  paid  in  to  the  municipal  treasury,  and  are  meant  to  cover 
the  expense  of  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  affair.  With 
the  view  of  regulating  the  intercourse  betwixt  buyers  and  sellers, 
committees  are  chosen  from  amongst  the  persons  best  acquainted 
with  tlie  wool  trade  to  act  during  the  fair  under  the  presidency 
at  Warsaw  of  the  director  of  the  department  of  industry,  and  at 
Kalisch  of  the  chief  of  the  municipality.  Besides  their  interven- 
tion, when  requisite,  betwixt  buyers  and  sellers,  the  committee, 
with  the  help  of  the  municipal  authorities,  collects  information 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wool  exposed,  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market  and  the  like,  and  furnishes  government  with  its 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  wool 
trade.  In  order  to  facilitate  business  during  the  fair,  the  bank 
of  Poland  has  established  magazines  of  entrepot  at  Warsaw  and 
Kalisch,  and  advances  money  on  their  goods,  to  the  extent  of 
half  the  value,  to  those  parties  who  have  been  unable  to  sell 
their  wool  at  the  fair,  charging  interest  at  the  rate  of  ^  per 
cent,  per  month,  and  storage  at  the  rate  of  5  kopecks  per  cwt., 
for  the  three  first  months,  and  2^  kopecks  for  the  subsequent 
months.  The  wool  is  insured  against  fire  at  a  premium  not 
exceeding  j\y  per  cent,  per  quarter.  The  weight  by  which  it 
is  sold  is  the  cwt.  of  133  lbs. :  the  bales  must  contain  no  more 
than  429  lbs.,  and  they  must  neither  be  mended  nor  sewed 
outside  —  a  precaution  introduced  with  the  view  of  preventing 
fraud.  The  prices  vary  according  to  quality,  assortment, 
cleanness,  and  even  neatness  of  packing ;  and  the  regularity 
introduced  into  the  trade  has  shown  proprietors  how  much  it  is 
for  their  own  interest  to  bestow  the  utmost  care  on  the  rearing 
of  their  stock  and  the  washing  and  assortment  of  their  wools, 
and  has  moreover  been  the  means  of  establishing  amongst  them 
a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation. 

The  system  of  washing  preferred  by  the  manufacturers  is 
that  which  is  effected  upon  the  living  animal  in  running  water. 
Unwashed  woolis  not  accepted  either  at  the  fairs  or  in  private 
purchases.  The  sheep  are  assorted  before  being  shorn,  either 
by  classifiers  appointed  by  government,  or  by  private  assorters. 
In  packing,  care  is  taken  to  put  up  each  sort  of  fleece  by  itself: 
the  wool  of  the  ewes  and  that  of  the  lambs  is  put  up  separately, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  feet,  and  that  of  dead  animals.  The 
quality,  according  to  this  classificaticjn,  and  the  name  of  the 
place  it  comes  from,  are  marked  upon  the  bale.     The  advan- 
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tages  of  this  state  of  things  for  stockmaster,  manufacturer,  and 
merchant,  are  too  obvious  to  require  being  dwelt  upon.  It  is 
incontestably  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  progress  of  the 
cloth  manufacture  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  similar  arrangements,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  local  circumstances  might  require,  should  be  introduced 
into  the  South  Russian  wool  trade.  Several  of  the  southern 
proprietors  have  already  introduced  a  more  rational  system  in 
regard  both  to  the  management  of  their  stock,  and  the  washing 
and  assorting  of  their  wools ;  and  Baron  Stieglitz  and  M.  Weber 
long  ago  instituted,  the  one  at  Moscow  the  other  at  Odessa, 
establishments  for  the  classification  and  assortment  of  wools 
agreeably  to  the  rules  adopted  in  other  countries :  but  the  ex- 
periments were  unsuccessful,  and  the  wool  trade  in  Kussia — 
if  we  except  the  Baltic  provinces — is  in  an  imsatisfactory  cim- 
dition.  The  Kharkow  wool  company  was  established  with  the 
view  of  introducing  regularity  into  the  trade ;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  result  has  not  hitherto  answered  expectation. 
To  the  faults  of  our  wool  must  be  added  the  defects  of  our 
manufacture,  which  render  our  cloths  inferior  to  those  of  the 
foreigner  as  regards  quality,  and  especially  as  regards  cheap- 
ness: these  delects  proceed  sometimes  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  machinery,  sometimes  from  want  of  skill  or  from  negli- 
gence. Bad  machinery  turns  out  bad  yam ;  and  from  bad  yam 
it  is  difficult  to  weave  good  cloth.  In  the  best  manufactories, 
where  the  machinery  is  imported  from  abroad,  the  cost  of  the 
machinery  (although  it  is  imported  duty  free),  and  the  large 
salaries  which  must  be  paid  to  the  skilled  superintendents, 
swell  heavily  the  costs  of  manufacture ;  and  want  of  care  or 
want  of  skill,  joined  sometimes  to  a  mistaken  economy,  are, 
with  some  honourable  exceptions,  of  constant  occurrence.  M. 
Hagemeister  states,  in  the  article  already  mentioned,  that  with 
the  view  of  economising  labour  and  raw  material,  they  weave 
slightly ;  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  stretch  the  warp ;  and 
that  the  cloth  is  not  properly  fulled.  In  order  to  soften  it,  it 
is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  steam  that  it  contracts  a  dis- 
agreeable odour.  In  spinning  the  yarn,  oil  is  applied  but 
sparingly ;  and  yet  for  our  wools,  owing  to  their  dryness,  it  is 
especially  necessary  that  they  should  be  well  oiled:  some 
manufacturers  even  intentionally  leave  a  portion  of  grease  in 
the  wool  in  order  to  save  the  oil,  and  before  dyeing  have 
recourse  to  mordant  acids,  and  boiling  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  wool  becomes  like  a  perfect  mass  of  pulp.  The  same 
process  is  followed  in  regard  to  the  web,  when  from  want  of 
care  or  of  skill,  the  oil  is  not  sufficiently  extracted  at  the  full- 
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ing, — a  case  which  is  far  from  being  uncommon.  The  weaving, 
raising,  and  cropping,  are  all  executed  very  softly,  which  must 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  quality  of  the  wool ;  and  the  cloths 
of  many  of  our  manufactories  are  woolly  and  thin.  M.  Hage- 
meister  mentions  a  large  manufactory  at  Moscow,  which  turns 
out  100  pieces  per  diem,  with  10  raising  and  23  cropping 
machines ;  whilst  at  Verviers  there  are  manufactories  turning 
out  only  20  or  25  pieces  per  diem,  which  yet  employ  nearly 
40  raising  and  80  cropping  machines.  This  shows  the  small 
amount  of  pains  bestowed  by  us  on  the  manufacture ;  and  this 
is  the  cause  why,  with  yam  of  the  same  quality  as  to  fineness, 
the  cloth  is  much  inferior  to  what  is  manufactured  abroad. 
According  to  data  collected  by  the  same  author,  it  would 
appear  that  the  value  of  our  cloths  is,  on  an  average,  to  the 
value  of  the  wool  as  2  to  1,  whilst  in  Prussia  it  is  as  3  to  1. 

Whilst  thus  pointing  out  the  various  defects  of  our  cloth 
manufacture,  we  none  the  less  recognise  its  recent  progress. 
More  care  has  of  late  been  bestowed  on  sorting  the  wool  in  the 
chief  manufactories,  and  in  adapting  the  difierent  sorts  to  the 
intended  quality  of  the  fabric :  the  points  of  fibre  and  waste 
which  remain  after  the  wool  has  passed  the  willy,  are  now  also 
turned  to  better  account.*  Great  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  spinning  apparatus,  and  in  the  machinery  in 
general ;  and  in  several  manufactories  the  technical  organisation 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Several  separate  establishments 
have  been  formed  both  for  spinning  and  for  finishing, — an 
important  economical  progress,  which  enables  the  smaller  manu- 
facturers to  reduce  the  expense  of  their  establishments,  whilst 
the  finishing  is  at  the  same  time  better  executed.  The  spinning 
has  been  greatly  improved  since  the  introduction  of  the  slubbing 
billy  and  the  mule  jenny ;  and  in  many  factories  the  cropping 
machines  are  absolutely  identical  with  those  used  for  foreign 
manufactured  cloth.  For  the  last  two  years  the  majority  of 
our  manufacturers  have  been  using  Hartmann  of  Chemnitz's 
power-looms,  and  Messrs.  Wregly  and  Kopper  of  Moscow  have 
lately  begun  the  manufacture  of  these  machines. 

With  the  exception  of  the  peasants'  cloths,  which  are  woven 
in  the  villages,  the  weaving  is  usually  carried  on  in  establish- 
ments depending  upon  the  factories.  For  cloths  of  superior 
quality,  the  expense  of  manual  labour  comes,  at  Moscow,  to 

*  About  twenty  years  ago  this  waste  used  to  be  sold  for  manure  at  the  rate  of 
80  kop.  per  cart-load.  Afterwards  foreign  speculators  purchased  the  waste,  and 
exported  it  principally  to  Dijon,  near  Verviers,  where  it  was  manufactured  into 
very  fair  fabrics.  It  now  fetches  3  roubles  per  pood,  and  is  mostly  worked  up  at 
home. 
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1  roub.  43  kop.  per  archine.  The  spinning  costs  at  the  rate  of 
3  kop.  for  two  hanks.  The  weaver  receives  from  7  to  12  kop. 
per  archine  according  to  quality,  and  gains  from  8  to  12  roubles 
per  month.  Scouring  costs  15  kop.  to  1  roub.  43  kop.  per 
piece.  All  the  other  operations  are  paid  for  by  wages  at  the 
rate  of  from  5  roub.  14  kop.  to  8  roub.  57  kop.  per  month, 
besides  victuals.  Children  earn  from  2^  to  3  roubles  per 
month.  Some  landed  proprietors  undertake  spinning  and 
weaving  in  their  villages,  on  account  of  their  factories,  at  a 
very  low  price ;  but,  as  under  arrangements  of  this  sort  5  or 
6  per  cent,  of  the  wool  usually  goes  astray,  the  Moscow  manu- 
facturers now  generally  prefer  having  these  operations  performed 
under  their  own  eye.  In  village  factories  peasants'  cloth  is 
woven  from  hand-spun  yarn :  the  spinning  is  executed  by  the 
females,  who  receive  from  2  roub.  to  2  roub.  28^  kop.  for  card- 
ing and  spinning  a  pood  of  wool. 

Besides  the  peasants'  and  army  cloths  and  the  merino  cloths 
for  the  home  market,  there  is  manufactured  for  the  China 
market  a  sort  termed  Mezcritsch  and  Maslow  cloths,  from  the 
names  of  the  two  small  towns  where  the  manufacture  originated, 
although  it  is  now  likewise  carried  on  at  Moscow  and  elsewhere. 
The  Mezeritsch  cloths  contain  in  the  piece  25  archines,  weigh- 
ing 35  or  36  lbs.  =  Ij  lbs.  per  archine;  and  the  Maslows  40 
archines  weighing  50  lbs.  =  H  lbs.  per  archine.  Their  breadth 
is  now  2  archines  and  2  to  4  verschoks,  and  the  manufacture 
has  been  greatly  improved  of  late :  the  piece  fetches  50  roubles. 
For  some  time  past  there  has  likewise  been  manufactured  for 
the  Kiakhta  trade,  but  only  in  small  quantities,  semi-cloths  and 
stuffs  similar  to  those  exported  from  England  to  Canton.  This 
branch  is  still  very  backward  with  us ;  and  the  commercial 
delegates  who  accompanied  the  French  embassy  in  1843  to 
Canton  and  Shanghai,  whilst  rendering  justice  to  the  good 
quality  of  our  cloths,  which  they  have  seen  even  in  the  shops 
of  Southern  China,  observe  that  the  Kussian  habit-cloths  want 
both  nap  and  finish.  M.  Hagemeister  considers  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  China 
trade,  our  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention 
to  Turkey,  to  which  Germany  exports  light  cloths  requiring  no 
great  care  in  the  manufacture,  but  only  gaudiness  of  colour ; 
and  this  is  just  the  department  in  which  we  are  most  advanced. 
The  same  observation  is  made  by  M.  Samoiloff  in  his  Keport 
on  the  London  Exhibition. 

M.  Hagemeister,  in  his  article  already  mentioned,  published 
in  1845,  gives  the  proportions  in  which  the  prices  of  our  cloths 
had  been  reduced  since  1840,  as  follows:  — 


n 

2  „  3 

M 

>f 

8  „  4 

»» 

»» 

4  „  5 

»♦ 

habit-cloths 

* 

. 
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For  cloths  costing  1  to  2  roablcs  per  archine       -  •      5  to  10  per  cent. 

-  10  „  15       „ 

-  16  „  20       „ 

-  20  „  25        „ 

-  25  „  30        ^ 

Since  then  prices  have  undergone  a  further  reduction  of  10  to 
15  per  cent.,  which  undoubtedly  is  very  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. 

In  regard  to  improved  fabric,  the  progress  made  has  been 
most  sensible  since  1845  ;  this  was  apparent  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg exposition  of  1849 ;  and  even  at  the  London  Exhibition 
the  cloths  of  some  of  our  manufacturers  made  a  very  respect- 
able appearance.  The  satin  cloth  of  M.  TchetwerikofF,  a 
Moscow  manufacturer,  at  3^  roubles  per  archine,  was  found  of 
better  quality  and  lower  price  than  similar  fabrics  manufactured 
at  Brunn,  in  Moravia,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  centres 
of  the  Austrian  cloth  manufacture.  A  further  proof  of  pro- 
gress is  afforded  by  the  decreasing  amount  of  importation  both 
from  abroad  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  appears  from 
the  following  table,  which  embraces  the  25  years  1826-50 
inclusive : — 

Quinquennial  Average.  —  Value  in  Silver  Roubles. 

Importation  from  Importation  from  Total 

Abroad.  Kingdom  of  Poland.  Importation. 

From  1826  to  1830  -  925,800  -  2,105,000  -  3,030,800 

„   1831  „  1835  -  908,700  -  483,600  -  1,392,300 

„   1836  „  1840  -  575.500  -  343,900  -  919,400 

„   1841  „  1845  -  507,200  -  311,400  -  818,600 

„   1846  „  1850  -  525,700  -  310,600  -  836,300 

Thus,  on  comparing  the  last  quinquennial  period  with  the 
first,  we  find  that  the  importation  has  diminished  for  foreign 
cloths  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  57,  for  cloths  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  in  that  of  100  to  15,  and  for  both  together  in 
the  proportion  of  100  to  28.  The  rapid  decrease  of  importa- 
tion from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  since  1830,  results  from  the 
revolutionary  troubles  of  that  epoch,  and  the  change  of  cus- 
tom-house system  along  the  frontier  between  that  kingdom  and 
the  other  Kussian  territory.  It  is  from  the  same  epoch  that 
the  cloth  manufacturers  of  the  empire  dat^  their  greatest 
development.  From  the  year  1836,  the  decrease  of  importa- 
tion becomes  much  less  considerable,  and  the  three  last  quin- 
quennial periods  do  not  present  great  differences ;  but  on 
dividing  the  last  nine  years,  1842-50,  into  triennial  periods, 
we  obtain  numerical  results  which  indicate  the  progress  that 
the  Kussian  manufacture  has  made  since  the  exposition  of 
1843. 
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Triennial  Averages. 


For  1842-44  - 
„  1845-47  - 
1848-50  - 


n 


Foreign. 

Kingdom  of  Poland. 

Total. 

QuAntity 

Decl.  Value. 

Quantity 

DecI.Valiie. 

Quantity 

Docl.  Value. 

Poods. 
4,161 
4,862 
3,042 

Roub. 
539,900 
536,500 
324,400 

Poods. 
5,630 
4,830 
3,232 

Ro%tb. 
317,900 
294,900 
311,300 

Poods. 

9,791 
9,692 
6,274 

Roiub. 
857,800 
831,400 
635,700 

Thus  the  importation  has  diminished^  during  the  last  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  of  these  triennial  periods,  in  foreign  cloths,  to 
the  extent  of  27  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  30  per  cent  in  value ; 
in  cloths  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  the  extent  of  42^  per 
cent,  in  quantity  and  2  per  cent,  in  value ;  and  on  the  whole 
to  the  extent  of  36  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  27  per  cent,  in 
value.  This  shows  that  in  importation  the  medium  qualities 
are  graduallv  disappearing,  and  the  finer  sorts  taking  their 
place ;  but  this  turn  of  trade  is  shown  only  in  the  importation 
from  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  has  diminished  42^  per 
cent,  in  quantity,  whilst  in  value  it  has  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary, the  difference  being  only  2  per  cent :  the  importation 
from  abroad  presents  the  opposite  result,  since  the  diminution 
is  only  27  per  cent  in  quantity,  whilst  it  is  30  per  cent  in 
value,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  foreign  cloths  of 
medium  quality  had  partly  replaced  those  formerly  imported 
from  the  kingdom  of  Poland :  we  however  incline  to  think, 
that  the  difference  of  diminution  betwixt  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  foreign  cloth  imported  lies  rather  in  the  decla- 
rations or  official  estimates,  and  that  the  qualities  remain  pretty 
much  what  they  were :  the  real  difference  is  in  the  cloths  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.  It  is  only  six  or  seven  years  since, 
throughout  the  empire,  no  cloths  were  manufactured  of  a 
finer  quality  than  could  be  sold  for  2  or  3,  or  perhaps  4 
roubles  per  archine:  anything  finer  than  this  was  imported 
from  abroad,  or  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  now  we 
find,  in  all  the  best  shops  of  St  Petersburg,  cloths  at  5  or  6 
roubles  per  archine  from  the  Livonian  factories,  quite  equal  in 
quality  to  foreign  cloths.  For  ordinary  cloths,  up  to  the  price 
of  1^  roubles  per  archine,  we  could  stand  foreign  competition 
without  protection ;  but  for  the  finer  cloths,  the  difference  of 
price  —  augmenting  in  proportion  as  the  price  advances  —  is 
still  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  according  to  quality.  This  dif- 
ference proceeds  from  the  following  causes,  to  which  we  have 
already  partially  adverted :  1st  The  state  in  which  our  manu- 
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facturers  purchase  their  wool.    Whilst  the  German,  French, 

English,  or  Belgian  manufacturer  can  purchase  the  quality  he 

requires  ready  sorted,    our  manufacturers  must  make   their 

purchases  pretty  much  by  guess.     We  may  assert  without 

exaggeration,  that  in  every  parcel  of  wool  sold  in  the  common 

course  of  business  (with  some  partial  exceptions  in  the  south 

of  Kussia  and  in  Livonia)  there  is  found  an  agglomeration  of 

different  sorts,  comprising  a  mixture  of  the  fleeces  of  dead 

animals  and  some  sack-cloth  waste.       These    heterogencMB 

materials  being  spun  up  together,  produce  those  faults  of  ^^ 

and  fabric  which  are  found  in  most  of  our  medium  cloths; 

there  is  a  loss  of  14  per  cent,  from  the  humidity  of  the  wool, 

and  of  10  per  cent,  from  its  quality.    2ndly.  The  deamess, 

and  sometimes  the  adulteration,  of  chemical  substances  and 

dye-stuffs ;  and  the  want  of  skill,  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 

manufacturers,  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  spurious  article  and 

the  genuine.     3rdly.  In  foreign-made  cloths,  the  raising  and 

finishing  being  more  skilfully  executed,  less  yam  is  required 

in  the  weaving  than  with  us.      4thly.    The  original  outlay 

required  for  engines  and  machinery  is  20  to  30  per  cent,  higher 

with  us  than  elsewhere,  and  to  this  we  must  add  the  higher 

cost  of  keeping  them  up :  almost  every  manufacturer  with  us 

has  several  foreign  overseers,  who  receive  high  salaries :  dyers, 

finishers,  &c.,  are  higher  paid  for  their  labour ;  and  all  this 

augments  the  cost  of  the  piece  by  from  5  to  7  roubles.    These 

causes  combined  sufficiently  account  for  the  difficulty  which 

our  manufacturers  find  in  standing  foreign  competition. 

A  circumstance  which  proves  that,  notwithstanding  the  fall 
in  prices  since  1840,  our  cloths  are  still  comparatively  very 
dear  is,  that  under  the  old  highly  protective  tariff  which  im- 
posed duties  equivalent  to  25  and  40  per  cent,  on  fine  cloths, 
and  50  to  100  per  cent,  on  medium,  there  were  importations 
from  abroad  during  the  three  years,  1848-50,  to  the  average 
annual  amount  of  324,000  roubles. 

The  exportation  to  Asia  consists  of  inferior  qualities  at  1  ^ 
to  2  roubles  per  archine.  Its  value,  taken  by  quinquennial 
periods  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  was  as  follows :  — 

Cloth  of  KinKd. 

of  Poland.  ToUl. 

Roub.  Umb, 

248,100  -  494,800 

194,900  -  617,500 

26,100  -  960,000 

3,300  -  2,978,700 

nil  .  2,839,000 

We  perceive   that  the   exportation  of  Bussian  cloth  has 


Ruffian  Cloth. 

Roub. 

From  1826  to  1830 

246,700 

y,      1831  „  1835 

422,600 

„      1836  „  1840 

933,900 

„      1841  „  1845 

2,975,400 

^      1846  „  1850 

2,839,000 
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augmented  in  the  space  of  25  years  in  the  proportion  of  10  to 
115,  whilst  the  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
which  was  higher  than  that  from  Kussia  during  the  first  quin- 
quennial period,  has  sunk  to  nothing  —  thus  exhibiting  a  pro- 
gress on  the  part  of  the  Kussian  manufacture  which  has  driven 
the  Polish  competition  out  of  the  field.  The  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  Kussian  manufacturer  in  this  trade  are,  firstly ^ 
his  greater  proximity  to  his  market;  secondly y  the  Russian 
wyl  used  in  these  fabrics  comes  about  3  per  cent,  higher  to 
tire  Polish  manufacturer  from  cost  of  transport ;  thirdly y  the 
Russian  manufacturer,  studying  the  taste  of  the  Kiakhta 
market,  produces  a  more  solid  cloth ;  and  fourthly ^  the  Rus- 
sian manufacturer  allows  his  customer  a  long  credit,  whilst 
the  Pole  will  sell  only  for  ready  money.  The  total  exporta- 
tion has  augmented  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  57 ;  that  is, 
nearly  six-fold.  It  had  attained  its  culminating  point  in  1841, 
when  it  represented  a  value  of  3,546,500  roubles :  in  1842  it 
still  amounted  to  3,408,800 ;  but  since  then  it  has  fluctuated 
between  2^  and  3  millions.  In  regard  to  quantity ,  the  greatest 
exportation  was  1,771,500  archines  in  1845.  Taken  by  tri- 
ennial periods  during  the  last  twelve  years,  the  exportation 
was  as  follows : — 

In  1839-41  -  .  -  .  1,948,600  roubles. 

„  1842-44  ....  2,772,500       „ 

„  1845-47  ....  8,074,600       „ 

„  1848-50  ....  2,688,400       „ 

The  greater  part  is  destined  for  the  China  trade,  which  is  car- 
ried on  at  Eaakhta.  Of  1,509,100  archines,  the  average  annual 
exportation  during  1848-50,  the  quantity  of  1,198,500  archines, 
representing  a  value  of  2,492,400  roubles,  or  93  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  passed  by  this  central  market  of  our  Asiatic  com- 
merce. 

The  progress  which  our  woollen  industry  has  made  within 
the  last  25  years,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures,  and  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
clotlis,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  against  which  the  manu- 
facturer has  to  struggle,  show  what  this  industry  may  become 
in  the  course  of  time,  when  these  impediments  are  removed. 
To  appreciate  this  progress  and  improvement  at  their  fair  value, 
we  must  remember  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
manufactures  that  exist,  and  one  of  those  which  are  attended 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  at  the  outset. 

Our  best  factories  are  seated  in  those  districts  where  the 
rearing  of  sheep,  and  the  washing,  assortment,  and  sale  of  wool 
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are  most  carefully  and  regularly  conducted,  namely,  in  Li- 
vonia and  the  kingdom  of  Poland :  this  affords  another  proof  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  these  essential  conditions  on  the 
progress  of  this  manufacture.  Independently  of  the  facility  of 
procuring  at  the  right  time  well-washed  and  well-assorted  wools 
on  which  the  manufacturers  can  calculate  beforehand  the  result 
of  their  operations,  the  cloth  manufacture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  has  the  following  advantages  over  that  of  Kussia:  1st, 
It  possesses  several  old  establishments  which,  previous  to  1830, 
had  already  taken  in  their  whole  original  outlay,  so  that  they 
can  afford  to  work  cheaper,  whilst  in  Kussia  it  was  only  at  the 
period  just  named  that  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  began  to 
be  developed :  2ndly,  It  is  easier  for  the  Polish  manufacturers 
to  import  machinery,  the  transport  of  which  comes  so  high  to 
the  manufacturers  in  the  interior  of  the  empire :  3rdly,  In  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  there  is  a  class  of  skilled  labourers  colonised 
around  the  factories,  who  work  there  without  interruption, 
whilst  in  Kussia  the  state  of  matters  is  very  different.  The 
cloth  factories  there  are  of  two  sorts;  the  one  belonging  to 
noblemen,  whose  peasants  work  in  them  under  the  corvee  sys- 
tem —  which  is  not  very  favourable  to  manufacturing  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  other,  belonging  to  parties  who  employ  opera- 
tives upon  wages ;  but  these  operatives  are  generally  peasants, 
who  come  to  work  in  the  factories  during  eight  months  of  the 
year,  and  return  to  their  homes  during  the  period  of  field  labour ; 
and  the  result  of  this  is  a  compulsory  stoppage  of  factory  labour, 
which  has  the  effect  of  augmenting  tlie  cost  of  production. 
Most  of  the  Moscow  factories  belong  to  the  latter  category : 
they  have  also  remained  longest  in  the  rear  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  cloths ;  and  it  ia  only  very  recently  that  they  have  im- 
proved in  that  department. 

Amongst  the  principal  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  cloths,  we  must  place  in  the  first  rank  that  of  M.  Fidler, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Wermann, 
Lembke,  and  Ketschen,  near  Pernau,  in  Livonia.  Formerly 
the  cloths  of  M.  Fidler's  factory  greatly  surpassed  all  others ; 
but  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  Livonian  manufacture 
has  made  such  progress  as  to  equal,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
some  even  to  excel  the  Polish.  Messrs.  Wermann  and  Co.'s 
factory,  formerly  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  but 
transferred  in  1835  to  Zintenhoff,  near  Pernau,  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind :  its  establishment  absorbed  a  capital  of  more 
than  600,000  roubles:  it  is  composed  of  16  complete  spinning 
machines,  150  looms,  17  fulling-stocks,  10  scouring  apparatus, 
36  gig-mills,  and  40  cropping  machines, —  the  whole  put  in 
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motion  by  two  water-wheels  of  150  horse  power,  and  two  re- 
serve steam-engines  of  100  horse  power.  The  factory  gives  em- 
ployment to  about  1500  individuals  of  both  sexes:  it  produces 
annually  6000  pieces  of  32  archines,  worth  650,000  roub. :  12,000 
poods  of  merino  wool  are  used :  the  bulk  of  the  cloths  sells  at 
3  to  3^  roubles.  For  the  finest  fabrics,  the  first  place  belongs 
to  the  factories  of  Messrs.  Tilo  and  Tanke,  at  Biga.  Baron 
Ungern  Sternberg's  factory,  in  the  Isle  of  D^o,  establidbed  in 
1829,  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  Livonia;  it  employs  425 
hands,  and  manufactures  about  1700  pieces,  at  the  price  of  3 
to  6  roubles  per  archine»  besides  several  articles  of  hosiery  ^  the 
total  value  of  the  products  is  estimated  at  145,000  silver  rou- 
bles. We  ought  also  to  mention  M.  Pichlau's  factory  at  Rigit, 
the  Utrecht  velvets  of  which,  so  much  used  in  upholstery  work, 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  judges  at  last  exposition.  The 
total  fabrication  of  woollen  articles  in  this  province  may  be  esti- 
mated at  more  than  a  million  of  roubles. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  there  are  manufactured  upwards 
of  100,000  archines  of  fine  cloth,  about  500,000  archines  of 
medium,  and  nearly  a  million  archines  of  common  cloth,  in  all 
about  1,600,000  archines,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of 
light  fabrics.  There  are  reckoned  to  be  in  the  whole  kingdom 
16  woollen  factories,  with  2405  looms,  employing  8200  work- 
men, besides  1 100  petty  manufacturers,  working  individually 
for  themselves :  for  fine  and  medium  cloths  and  other  fabrics 
there  are  six  large  factories,  those,  namely,  of  Messrs.  Fidler, 
Bephan  Brothers,  Gustavus  Zachert,  William  Zachert,  Stampf^ 
and  Moess.  In  regard  to  quality,  the  first  place  belongs,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  M.  Fidler's  factory,  which  turns  out 
very  fine  cloth  at  4^  to  6  roubles  per  archine :  it  produces 
nearly  4000  pieces.  Mr.  William  Zachert's  factory  produces 
about  7000  pieces  of  cloth  not  so  fine,  kerseymeres,  hosiery, 
lastings,  and  paletot  cloths;  the  latter  sell  at  1^  to  5  roubles 
per  archine,  according  to  breadth  and  quality.  Bephan  Bro- 
thers produce  about  4000  pieces  of  cloths,  more  or  less  fine, 
and  other  woollen  fabrics.  M.  Gustavus  Zachert  and  M.  Moess 
chiefly  manufacture  fabrics  for  pantaloons  and  paletots.  For 
common  cloths  we  may  cite  the  factories  of  Messrs.  Buchholz 
^producing  to  the  value  of  about  230,000  roubles),  Aumert 
(about  60,000  roubles),  Tinius  Kochade,  and  Schmidt;  also 
that  of  M.  Moess,  brother  of  the  manufacturer  of  that  name 
already  mentioned,  and  that  of  William  Zachert  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Grodno.  The  first  mentioned  of  these  works  up  about 
7000  poods  of  wool,  and  manufactures,  in  180  looms,  200,000 
archines,  principally  hosiery  and  paletot  cloth,  to  the  value  of 
400,000  roubles.  The  second  factory  produces  about  2000  pieces. 
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The  manufacture  of  Russian  cloths,  common,  medium,  and 
army,  is  disseminated  over  a  large  niunber  of  governments,  but 
its  chief  centre  is  the  government  and  city  of  Moscow.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistical  atlas  of  the  industry  of  this  govern- 
ment (a  very  interesting  work  prepared  with  as  much  care  as 
knowledge  of  the  subject)  published  in  1845  by  M.  SamoilofF, 
the  woollen  manufacture  reckoned  in  1843  the  number  of  132 
establishments  with  6445  looms,  employing  22,916  workmen, 
and  producing  to  the  value  of  9,964,400  roubles.  These  were 
composed  of  2  estal^shments  for  the  washing  and  assortment 
of  wool,  at  Moscow ;  10  spinning-mills,  of  which  8  at  Moscow ; 
4  dye-works,  of  which  3  at  Moscow;  105  weaving-factories,  of 
which  67  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Moscow ;  and  11 
finishing  establishments,  of  which  8  in  the  town  and  3  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  Their  general  distribu- 
tion was  as  follows :  — 


City  of  Moscow  and  neigh- 
bourhood 

Other  dietricts  of  govern- 
ment of  Moscow 

(Total      - 

Factories. 

Looms. 

No.  of 
Workmen. 

Value  of  Manu- 
facture. 

93 
39 

3,667 
2,778 

10,783 
12,138 

5,890,700 
4,073,700 

132 

6,445 

22,916 

9,964,400 

Besides  these,  there  were  reckoned  21  factories  of  woollen 
and  cotton  mixtures  with  1501  looms,  employing  2439  work- 
men, and  producing  to  the  value  of  1,063,360  roubles.  Since 
1843  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the  government  of  Moscow 
has  been  considerably  extended,  and  a  Letrge  proportion  of  fine 
cloth  is  made,  so  that  we  may  add  at  least  20  per  cent,  to  the 
above  sum,  which  would  bring  the  total  value  of  the  manufac- 
ture to  more  than  13  millions  of  roubles,  being  nearly  half  our 
estimated  amount  of  the  total  value  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
(peasants'  cloths  excepted)  in  the  whole  empire,  exclusive  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

Of  the  105  woollen  factories  specified  by  name  in  M.  Samoi- 
loff's  atlas,  there  are  11  which  severally  turn  out  cloth  to 
the  value  of  200,000  roubles:  these  are  the  factories  of 
MM.  Babkine,  Novikofi*,  Ossipoff^  and  Oustinofi^,  at  Moscow ; 
of  Kourdioukofi*  and  a  joint-stock  company  in  the  district 
of  Moscow ;  of  Babkine  Brothers  and  Tchetwerikoff  in  the 
district  of  Bogarodsk ;  of  Tougarinow  in  the  district  of  Demi- 
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dow ;  the  government  factory  and  that  of  Koufschinikoff  in  the 
district  of  Zwenigorod.  In  1843  they  gave  employment  to 
7205  workmen,  and  the  yalue  of  their  products  amounted  to 
3,770,000  roubles,  or  nearly  38  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
manufacture  in  the  whole  government  of  Moscow. 

The  fine  cloth  manufacture  of  Moscow,  though  still  behind 
that  of  Livonia  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  has  of  late  made 
considerable  progress.  At  last  exposition  M.  Albert  Kene- 
mann's  fine  cloth  at  5  roubles  per  archine  was  unequalled  by  any- 
thing else  made  in  the  interior  of  the  empire;  but  for  some 
time  past  this  house  has  almost  abandoned  the  manufacture  of 
very  fine  cloth,  owing  to  the  want  of  superior  wool,  and  pro- 
duces chiefly  medium  cloths  at  3  roub.  per  archine,  which  are 
all  that  could  be  wished  for.  The  factory  gives  employment  to 
300  workmen.  For  medium  cloths  of  1^  to  2f  roub.  the  fac- 
tories most  distinguished  at  the  exposition  of  1849  were  those 
of  Hanechinc  of  Moscow,  and  of  ZourikofF  in  the  district  of 
Zwenigorod.  The  former  turns  out  from  200  looms  about  900 
pieces  of  different  fabrics,  to  the  value  of  310,000  roubles, 
using  about  4300  poods  of  merino  wool.  For  some  time  a 
good  deal  of  flannel  at  57  to  60  kop.  per  archine  has  also  been 
manufactured  there ;  and  the  proprietor  is  constantly  intro- 
ducing improvements  both  in  his  machinery  and  in  his  processes. 
Zourikoff's  factory  is  smaller,  producing  from  90  looms  about 
2500  pieces  of  the  value  of  92,000  roubles.  The  other  factories 
of  this  government  which  exhibited  at  last  exposition  were 
those  of  Novikofi*,  Neville,  Oustinoff,  Alexieff,  Mojenski,  and 
JokiscL  NovikofPs  at  Moscow  is  one  of  the  largest ;  it  pro- 
duces about  10,000  pieces  of  medium  cloths,  habit  cloths, 
flannels,  and  other  fabrics  to  the  value  of  more  than  300,000 
roubles,  and  uses  7500  poods  of  wool.  Amongst  the  other 
large  factories  of  this  government  which  manufacture  medium 
cloths  at  the  price  of  1|  to  2^  roub.  we  have  still  to  mention 
those  of  MAL  Munsterberg  at  Moscow ;  Kirch,  near  Moscow ; 
Schoen,  in  the  district  of  Bogorodsk ;  and  Popofi*,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Zwenigorod.  In  the  other  governments,  the  larger 
establishments  are  those  of  Baron  Sticglitz  at  Narva,  in  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  produces  about  4000 
pieces ;  of  MM.  Poniatowski  (particularly  distinguished  by  the 
good  quality  of  its  cloths,  the  excellence  of  its  organisation  and 
economical  arrangements,  and  the  truly  paternal  care  bestowed 
upon  the  workmen  who  are  for  most  part  serfs)  and  Prince  San- 
gourschko  in  the  government  of  Kiew,  which  produce  together 
about  4000  pieces ;  of  MM.  Zoubofi*  and  Stepounine,  in  the 
government  of  Tschemigow,  which  produce  together  about 
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1500  pieces;  and  of  Zachert  and  Moess^  in  the  government  of 
Grodno^  already  mentioned. 

The  manufacture  of  cloths  for  China  is  chiefly  confined  to 
two  large  establishments^  namely^  the  old  house  of  Babkine 
Brothers^  now  Matveieff  and  StrakhofF,  at  Moscow^  and  Alexan- 
droff  in  the  government  of  Kalouga.  These  two  establishments 
jtum  out  about  700^000  archines^  and  the  cloths  of  the  latter 
have  enjoyed  a  high  character  in  China  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  rest  of  the  furnishings  for  that  market  is  supplied 
by  Madame  Chapochnikoff  (widow)^  Madame  Apraxine,  M. 
NovossilzofF^  and  some  other  small  establishments  of  Moscow. 
Common  cloths  at  from  80  kop.  to  1  roub.  20  kop.  per  archine 
are  furnished  for  home  consumption  and  partly  for  the  Asiatic 
trade  by  various  Moscow  manufacturers.  OssipoflTs  factory 
furnishes  20,000  pieces;  that  of  Kotoff  Brothers,  16,000; 
and  that  of  MM.  Oustinoff  and  Gretchouschkine,  15,000. 
Besides  these  there  are  about  a  score  more  in  the  government 
of  Moscow,  and  as  many  in  those  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  Tscherni- 
gow,  and  Kiew.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  manufac- 
tories of  army  cloths:  there  are  21  in  the  government  of 
Moscow  alone,  without  reckoning  the  large  crown  establishment 
at  Pawlowsk  near  Moscow,  the  products  of  which  are  valued 
in  M.  SamoilofiTs  statistics  at  550,000  roubles :  in  the  whole 
empire  there  are  reckoned  about  100  factories  which  furnish 
cloths  to  the  army.  The  best  manufactories  for  uniforms  are 
those  of  Prochorow,  Babkine  Brothers,  Madame  Apraxine,  and 
M.  Lissenkow,  in  the  government  of  Moscow ;  of  Count  Potem- 
kine,  in  the  government  of  Koursk ;  and  the  two  factories  of 
Prince  Jou|soupoff,  the  one  in  the  government  of  Koursk,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  Poltawa.  The  best  grey  cloths  for  soldiers' 
greatcoats  are  furnished  by  the  factories  of  the  government  of 
Simbirsk. 

Next  to  the  government  of  Moscow,  that  of  Tschernigow 
possesses  the  greatest  number  of  cloth  factories.  At  the  exposi* 
tion  of  1849  there  were  noticed  the  products  of  four  of  the 
principal  factories  of  this  government,  namely,  those  of  MM. 
Zouboff  and  Stepounine,  who  manufacture  about  5000  pieces 
at  the  price  of  1  roub.  40  kop.  to  2  roub.  per  archine,  and 
partly  a  finer  sort  at  from  3  to  4  roubles,  to  the  total  value  of 
250,000  roubles ;  of  M.  Aksenow,  who  produces  about  2000 
pieces,  to  the  value  of  70,000  roubles ;  of  M.  Issaiew,  who 
produces  nearly  3000  pieces,  medium  quality,  to  the  value 
of  about  190,000  roubles ;  and  of  MM.  Miklachewski,  who 
produce  to  the  value  of  about  45,000  roubles.  The  last« 
named  factory  turns  out  medium  cloths  of  1^  to  3  roubles  per 
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archine,  which^  as  regards  &bric  and  finish^  are  less  remarkable 
than  its  flannels  and  blankets:  the  proprietors  work  up  the 
wool  only  of  their  own  sheep-walks  in  the  government  of 
Ekath^rinoslaw,  which  carry  a  stock  of  30,000  sheep.  Amongst 
the  products  sent  from  other  goyemments,  medium  cloths,  at 
the  price  of  2^  to  4  roubles,  from  the  factories  of  Baron  Stieg- 
litz,  at  Narva,  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg ;  of  Mme. 
Popoff,  in  the  government  of  Toula ;  and  of  M.  Semenoff,  in  the 
government  of  jRiazan,  met  with  notice. 

The  carpet  manufacture,  although  greatly  behind  that  of 
cloth,  has  made  considerable  progress  within  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  The  products  of  the  imperial  manufactory  at  St. 
Petersburg  will  show  to  advantage  beside  the  best  foreign 
manufactures,  whether  in  regard  to  perfection  of  fabric  or  to 
richness  of  design  and  brilliancy  of  colour ;  but,  as  an  object  of 
luxury,  this  establishment  cannot  be  judged  by  the  criterion  of 
industrial  estimate.  Amongst  private  establieiunents  there  are 
only  two  at  present  deserving  of  notice,  —  that  of  M.  Gaismar 
at  Warsaw,  and  that  of  M.  EpanischnikofF  at  Moscow.  The 
former,  which  is  the  older  of  the  two,  is  more  distinguished  for 
the  solidity  of  its  fabric  than  for  its  designs  and  colouring: 
its  products  are  not  much  inferior  to  foreign  carpetings.  The 
latter  has  made  marked  progress  within  the  last  few  years :  at 
the  exposition  of  1843  its  products  were  greatiy  inferior  to 
those  of  Graismar,  whilst  at  that  of  1849  they  were  in  several  re- 
spects quite  equal  to  them.  In  regard  to  price  the  products 
of  both  fiu^tories  are  still  greatiy  behind  those  of  foreign 
countries,  the  difference  being  (like  that  of  fine  doth)  about  30 
to  40  per  cent.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  of  a  superior 
quality  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  species  of  industry ;  it  can 
only  succeed  well  when  conducted  on  a  large  scale :  a  small 
factory  cannot  maintain  good  designers  and  colourists,  nor  often 
change  its  patterns,  without  greatiy  enhancing  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture ;  and  the  other  general  expenses  of  the  manufacture  are 
also  better  dbtributed  over  a  factory  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
But  both  the  factories  which  we  have  just  named  are  organised 
upon  a  small  scale :  that  of  M.  Epanischnikoff  produced  in 
1843  only  to  the  value  of  15,000  roubles :  since  then,  however, 
it  has  been  considerably  extended :  it  now  employs  90  Jac- 
quard  looms  and  consumes  several  thousand  poods  of  wool,  the 
cleaning  and  spinning  of  which  give  employment  to  about 
forty  villages  in  the  environs  of  Moscow  :  the  price  of  its  car- 
petings  runs  from  1  to  3^^  roubles  per  archine. 

The  manufacture  of  worsted  fabrics  from  combed  wool,  such 
OS  camlets,  merinos,  challis,  mousseline-de-laines,  &c.,  dates  in 
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Kussia  from  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  in  that  space  of 
time,  aiiid  especially  since  1845,  it  has  made  rapid  progress,  as 
is  shown  by  the  increasing  importation  of  worsted  yam. 
Down  to  1830  the  importation  of  this  article  was  almost  nil : 
since  then  the  triennial  average  has  )>een  as  follows :  — 

1830-1832  -       -       -       . 

1833-1835  -       -       -       . 

1836-1838  .... 

1839-1841  .... 

1842-1844  .... 

1845-1847  -       .       .       - 

1848-1850  ...       - 

Thus  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  the  importation  has  in- 
creased in  the  proportion  of  1  to  15;  but  it  is  especially  since 
1845  that  this  great  devel(q)ment  has  taken  place.  Besides 
this,  MM.  Goutschkoff  Brothers  have  established  at  Moscow  a 
worsted  yam  factcnry  of  6000  spindles,  so  that  the  quantity  of 
fabrics  of  this  sort  now  manufactured  amounts  to  50,000  poods, 
representing  a  value  of  more  than  5  million  roubles.  This  branch 
of  industry,  accordingly,  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition  in  regard 
both  to  the  quality  ot  the  fabrics  and  the  dyeing  and  printing 
of  the  light  stuffi ;  but  in  regard  to  elegance  and  variety  of 
pattern  mere  is  much  room  for  improvement,  and  the  difference 
of  price,  as  compared  with  foreign«made  articles  of  the  same  de- 
scription, is  very  great.  This  is  shown  to  demonstration  by  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties  of  the  old  tariff  (1^ 
to  3^  roub.  per  lb.),  there  are  still  imported  from  abroad  to  the 
value  of  1,300,000  to  1,400,000  roubles.*  In  England,  Austria, 
and  Germany  the  manufacture  of  these  fistbrics  is  calculated  for 
a  large  class  of  consumers,  and  the  great  object  is  to  reduce  the 
price  in  order  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  the  lower  classes. 
This  broadening  of  the  market  and  the  manufacture  presents 
great  economical  advantages ;  the  manufacturer  is  compensated 
tor  the  smallness  of  his  profit  by  the  extent  of  Ins  sales,  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  inferior  qualities  is  not  without  its  influence 
on  the  price  of  the  better  sorts.  With  us,  this  manu&cture  is 
chiefly  calculated  for  the  easy  classes,  who  look  more  to  quality 
than  to  cheapness,  and  tiius  the  market  remains  very  limited : 
to  this  c<au8e  of  dearness  we  must  add  another  more  general, 
namely,  that  our  manufacturers,  being  obliged  to  give  long 
credits,  are  forced  to  raise  their  prices  in  order  to  cover  losses 
from  insolvency. 

*  M.  Samoiloff,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  'London  Exhibition,  mentions,  that 
printed  worsted  shawls  and  handkerchiefs  manufactared  at  Vienna  sell  for  half  the 
price  that  similar  articles  cost  in  Russia. 
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The  future  progress  of  this  manufacture  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  development  of  worsted  yam  spinning,  which  in  Kussia 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches 
of  industry ;  and  the  machinery  required,  being  much  more 
complicated  than  that  required  for  cotton-spinning,  it  is  far 
from  having  attained  the  same  degree  of  perfection  amongst  us 
that  the  latter  has.  In  France  worsted-spinning  by  machinery 
has  been  in  use  for  nearly  40  years,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
time  what  changes  and  transformations  has  it  not  undergone ! 
how  many  new  inventions  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
useless, — how  many  fruitless  undertakings, — how  many  esta- 
blishments and  their  owners  ruined,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
France  !  But  without  seeking  to  review  the  ups  and  downs  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  let  us  contemplate  the  question  in  its 
present  state  and  as  regards  Kussia.  That  its  development 
remained  with  us  in  arrear  whilst  other  countries  were  serving 
their  apprenticeship,  forms  rather  a  subject  of  congratulation 
than  regret,  as  it  saved  us  from  many  barren  sacrifices ;  but 
now  that  it  has  attained  a  certain  standing  on  the  Continent, 
as  regards  both  perfection  and  economy,  the  want  of  worsted 
spinning  mills  forms  in  the  present  state  of  our  woollen  manu- 
facture a  void  which  it  concerns  us  to  fill  up  ;  and  as  we  have 
now  a  plain  road  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  proceed,  taking 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  others.  Worsted-spinning  is 
one  of  those  industries  which  require,  for  success,  to  be  esta- 
blished on  a  large  scale  with  the  aid  of  large  capital :  such  was 
the  character  oi  the  first  successful  establishments  of  the  sort 
in  Germany,  amongst  which  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  great 
spinning*  mill  established  at  Gotha  by  a  joint- stock  company 
which  furnishes  large  quantities  of  worsted  yarn  to  German 
and  Austrian  factories.  The  second  and  most  essential  con- 
dition of  success  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  best  and 
most  improved  machinery.  A  factory  which  has  been  some 
time  in  existence,  and  recovered  a  large  portion  or  the  whole 
of  its  original  outlay,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  go  on  for  a  while 
with  old  machinery ;  but  a  new  concern  starting  with  super- 
annuated machinery  would  be  ill  qualified  to  stand  competition 
with  established  rivals  who  had  adopted  the  latest  improve- 
ments. The  first  attempts  at  worsted-spinning  in  Kussia  were 
made  15  years  ago  by  Baron  TcherkassofF  in  the  government 
of  Smolensk,  and  by  General  PapkofF,  who  established  a  mill 
near  Taojanrofi: ;  but  the  machinerv,  which  was  sent  them  from 
France,  was  so  defective  that  the  undertakings  were  completely 
unsuccessful.  Of  late  one  of  the  principal  industrial  houses  of 
Moscow,  that  of  GoutschkofF  Brothers,  has  established  a  mill 
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with  6000  spindles  upon  the  French  system,  which,  however, 
recent  experience  has  not  shown  to  be  the  best.  A  new  mill 
has  likewise  just  been  established  by  M.  Minjaieff  at  St. 
Petersburg.  M.  Moess,  woollen-manufacturer,  had  also  esta- 
blished a  worsted  mill  at  Korochowo  in  the  government  of 
Grodno ;  but  unluckily  it  was  burned  down,  and  the  only  mills 
now  in  activity  —  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  do  better  than 
their  predecessors,  and  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  others — 
are  those  of  M.  Minjaieff  and  Goutschkoff  Brothers.  Since 
the  worsted  manufacture  has  become  so  extensive,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  machine-spinning  of  worsted 
yarn  has  acquired  such  a  degree  of  importance,  that  it  is  a 
matter  which  both  our  manufacturers  and  our  sheep-farmers 
ought  to  have  constantly  before  their  eyes. 

The  best  and  largest  worsted  factories  at  Moscow  are  those 
of  Goutschkoff  Brothers,  Rochefort,  Favart,  and  Wolner. 
The  first  named  is  the  largest  and  is  admirably  organised ;  it 
occupies  an  entire  quarter  composed  of  22  buildings,  of  which 
13  are  stone  and  9  wood;  it  contdns  900  looms,  of  which  250 
are  Jacquard:  the  number  of  operatives  employed  in  the 
establishment  itself  varies  from  1600  to  2000,  and  besides  these 
about  a  thousand  work  for  this  factory  in  the  neighbouring 
villages ;  it  manufactures  Scotch  cashmeres  of  pure  wool  at  the 
price  of  1  roub.  to  1  roub.  40  kop.  per  archine ;  cashmerines, 
mixed  with  silk,  at  1  roub.  40  kop. ;  mixed  merinos  at  1  roub. 
10  kop. ;  demi-ternaux  of  a  single  colour  at  75  kop. ;  the  same 
with  printed  patterns  at  1  roub. ;  printed  mousselines-de-laine  at 
45  kop. ;  furniture  stuffs,  of  wool,  at  70  kop.,  of  half  wool  A 
60  kop.,  and  of  wool  mixed  with  silk  at  4  and  5  roub.  per 
archine ;  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  of  Scotch  cashmere  at  8  to 
15  roub.  per  piece ;  table  covers  and  various  other  light  fabrics. 
The  average  annual  value  of  the  total  manufacture  amounts  to 
1,500,000  roubles.  The  proprietors  deserve  the  utmost  credit 
both  for  their  constant  care  to  introduce  the  newest  improve- 
ments, and  for  their  attention  to  the  health  of  the  workpeople 
and  the  instruction  of  the  children.  Next  in  rank  to  this 
establishment  comes  that  of  M.  Kochefort,  who  also  manu- 
factures cashmeres,  demi-ternaux,  and  de-laines  at  from  40  to 
70  kop.  per  archine ;  camlets  at  from  70  kop.  to  1  roub.  30  kop. ; 
£annels,  furniture  stuffs,  at  40  kop.  to  4^  roub. ;  bardges  and 
other  light  fabrics,  handkerchiefs,  and  scarfs  at  4  to  8  roub. 
per  piece.  This  factory,  which  employs  on  the  premises  560 
operatives,  of  whom  325  are  weavers,  and  about  300  looms  in 
the  villages  of  the  districts  of  Moscow  and  Bogarodsk,  is  like- 
wise distinguished  by  the  quality  of  its  fabrics  and  the  good 
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taste  of  its  patterns,  which  are  in  the  French  style.  Amongst 
the  secondary  establishments  we  may  cite,  in  the  government 
of  Moscow,  liiose  of  MM.  Triapkine,  Maikoff,  Egoroff,  BakdBT, 
Oanechine,  Wischniakoff,  and  Tschouriloff ;  in  the  other  govern* 
ments,  those  of  Pichlau  and  Schopler,  at  Riga;  Moess,  at 
Korochova  (government  of  (xrodno);  and  Friedrichs  and 
Moess  Brothers,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

We  have  a  few  words  to  add  in  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  shawls.  This  branch  of  industry  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, namely,  that  of  which  wool,  or  wool  mixed  with  cotton 
or  floss  silk,  in  imitation  of  Lyons  shawls,  forms  the  material ; 
and  goats'  hair  &brics,  in  imitation  of  the  true  cashmere  shawls. 
The  manufacture  of  the  first  sort,  which  from  the  lowness  of 
the  price  has  become  accessible  to  the  middle  classes,  has 
attained  considerable  importance  in  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  Austria.  With  us  it  is  only  in  its  infancy ;  and  it  is  again 
to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  Goutschkoff  Brotiiiers  that 
it  owes  the  progress  it  has  made.  This  house  manufactures 
imitation  Lyons  shawls  and  handkerchiefs  to  the  value  of  about 
200,000  roubles,  and  makes  purchases  besides,  from  small  manu- 
facturers, for  the  fairs  of  the  interior.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  government  of  Moscow,  and  its  total  value  may 
be  about  600,000  roubles.  Messrs.  GoutschkoiF's  common 
shawls  sell,  as  we  have  already  said,  at  from  8  to  15  roubles; 
but  they  manufacture  mudi  finer  ones,  to  the  price  of  60  rou- 
bles and  upwards.  They  are  distinguished  by  completeness  of 
fabric,  richness  of  pattern,  and  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  may  be 
Ampared,  without  detriment,  with  the  best  products  of  the 
foreign  loom ;  but  their  price  is  much  higher.  The  common 
shawls  are  mixed  with  cotton ;  the  better  sorts  are  entirely  of 
wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  floss  silk,  whidi  comes  back  spun 
from  France  after  having  been  exported  thither  raw  from 
Bussia, — the  warp  yam  costing  170  to  200  and  the  weft  yam 
143  roubles  per  pood.  Upon  the  whole,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  manufactures,  we  attach  no  great  importance  to 
this  particular  branch  of  them :  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  and 
complicated ;  it  requires  great  skill  and  activity ;  and,  as  it  is 
subject  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  it  is  requisite  to  have  fre- 
quent changes  of  pattern,  and  to  maintain  highly  skilled  work- 
men together  with  good  designers  and  colourists.  Now  we 
have  so  many  other  more  important  branches  of  industry  to 
develop  and  perfect  that  there  may  be  little  loss  in  allowing 
this  one  to  remain  in  the  rear.  We  might,  no  doubt,  by  dint 
of  sacrifices,  succeed  in  time  in  producing  fabrics  nearly  as 
good  as  those  manufactured  abroad,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
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that  they  will  always  be  dearer.  As  for  goats'  hair  shawls,  in 
imitation  of  real  cashmeres,  their  manufacture  does  not  form, 
properly  speaking,  a  brandi  of  our  industry,  being  carried  on 
merely  by  a  few  proprietors  (m  their  estates,  where  both  the 
spinning  and  the  weavix^  are  executed  by  corvee.  The  raw 
material  comes  from  Asia,  from  the  government  of  Orenburg 
and  the  steppes  of  the  Khirgiz,  which  possess  flocks  of  goats 
similar  to  those  of  Thibet  The  proprietors  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  manufacture  are  Madame  Merlini, 
who  sent  to  the  exposition  of  1843  a  shawl  valued  at  3000 
roubles ;  and  General  Paaiutine,  who  sent  one  valued  at  1400 
roubles.  At  the  exposition  of  1849  there  was  but  one  shawl 
of  this  sort,  valued  at  200  roubles,  and  one  scarf  valued  at  150 
roubles,  both  woven  on  the  estate  of  the  Princess  Enikieew  in 
the  government  of  Penea. 

The  importation  of  shawls,  whether  of  Asiatic  or  of  European 
manufacture,  is  exceedingly  small,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
duties  of  the  old  tariff  in  force  till  the  end  of  1850,  viz.  9  roub. 
45.  kop.  per  lb.  for  the  latter,  and  35  per  cent,  for  Turkish  and 
real  cashmere.  It  represented  an  average  value  of  183,000 
roubles,  ofr  which  165,000  was  European  and  18,000  Asiatic 
importation ;  but  there  comes  in  a  good  deal  by  contraband,  as 
the  facility  with  which  the  article  can  be  introduced,  joined  to 
the  heaviness  of  the  duty,  holds  out  a  very  tempting  premium 
to  the  smuggler.  A  sufficient  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
small  cipher  of  importation,  especially  for  Turkish  and  Indian 
shawls.  The  sum  of  18,000  roubles  scarcely  represents  the 
value  of  a  dozen. 

Our  commerce  in  woollen  manufactures  with  Europe  and 
Asia,  during  the  period  of  27  years  from  1824  to  1850  inclusive, 
presents  the  following  results:—^ 


BxceM 


ImporUtion. 

Exportation. 

of  Importation,  of  Exportation. 

Sii9.  Boub. 

Sa9.  Boub. 

saw.  Roub. 

5//V.  Romb, 

In  1824-1826  per 

annum  2.476,000 

177,200 

2,298,800 

1827^1829 

M 

2,741,600 

352,500 

2,389,100 

1880-1838 

» 

2,602,900 

290,100 

2,312,800 

1833-1835 

f> 

2,103,600 

593,400 

1,510,200 

1836-1838 

M 

2,296,100 

855,900 

1,440,200 

1839-1841 

f» 

8,371,400 

2,081,600 

1,339,800 

1842-1844 

f> 

3,115,600 

2,915,900 

199,700 

1845-1847 

» 

2,380,600 

3,128,600 

- 

748.000 

1848-1850 

*> 

2,092,900 

2,746,300 

- 

653,400 

We  perceive  from  this  table,  1st.  That  the  importation  of 
foreign  fabrics  kept  pretty  steadily  about  the  same  figure  from 
1824  to  the  end  of  1838 ;  that  during  the  six  following  years 
it  increased  about  50  per  cent ;  and  that  mnce  the  commence- 
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ment  of  1845  it  has  gradually  fallen  off,  descending  during  the 
years  1848-50  to  nearly  the  level  of  1833-35.  2ndly.  That, 
with  the  exception  of  the  third  and  last  triennial  periods, 
exportation  has  constantly  followed  an  ascending  movement, 
and  that  the  last  period  as  compared  with  the  first  exhibits  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  15^.  3rdly.  That  down  to 
1844  importation  was  in  excess,  sometimes  to  a  large  amount, 
but  from  that  date  it  is  exceeded  by  the  exportation  in  the 
proportion  of  31  per  cent.  This  result  is  due  mainly  to  the 
extension  of  our  China  trade,,  in  which  Russian  cloths  have 
replaced  cloths  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  well  as  foreign 
fabrics.  Adding  to  our  foreign  commerce  that  of  the  empire 
with  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  we  obtain  for  the  same  period  the 
following  results,  which  do  not  greatly  differ  in  regard  to  the 
general  movement  of  this  commerce  from  those  of  the  preceding 
table : — 

Excesf 


Importation. 

Exportation. 

of  Importation. 

uf  Exportation. 

Sftv.  Rout. 

Sih.  Raub. 

Silv.  Roub. 

Sih.  Roub. 

1824-1826  per 

annum  3,760,000 

182,600 

3,577,400 

1827-1829 

n 

4,955,100 

368,400 

4,586,700 

1830-1832 

n 

3,344,400 

292,400 

3.052,300 

# 

1833-1835 

w 

2.598,400 

596,500 

2,001,900 

1836-1838 

M 

2,628,700 

858,000 

1,770,700 

1839-1841 

H 

3,734,000 

2.033,100 

1,700,900 

1842-1844 

*> 

3,522,000 

2,919,900 

602,100 

1845-1847 

w 

2,719,200 

3,129,500 

- 

410,300 

1848-1850 

«f 

2,455,800 

2,747,000 

- 

291,200 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture, we  may  estimate  it  approximatively  as  follows : — The  132 
establishments  which  existed  in  1843,  in  the  government  of 
Moscow,  and  produced  in  fabrics  of  every  sort  to  the  value  of 
9,964,000  roubles,  employed,  according  to  M.  Samoiloff 's  sta- 
tistical atlas  22,916  operatives.  At  present,  this  manufacture 
must  produce  in  that  government  to  the  value  of  13  millions  at 
least,  and  employ  about  30,000  hands  in  the  factories,  besides 
7000  or  8000  more  who  work  for  the  factories  in  the  villages. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  there  were  reckoned  in  1849,  accord- 
ing to  the  oi&cial  statistics,  9400  operatives  employed  in  this 
manufacture ;  and  as  its  products  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and 
government  of  Moscow  put  together,  represent  about  ^thsofthe 
total  value  produced  in  the  kingdom  and  empire  together,  we 
may  carry  the  total  number  of  workmen  to  100,000  and  up- 
wards. For  the  manufacture  of  1,800,000  poods  of  peasants' 
cloth,  giving,  at  the  rate  of  35  archincs  per  pood,  45  millions  of 
archincs,  there  would  be  required  — 
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For  carding,  oiling,  and  spinning  1,800,000  poods  of  yam, 

at  the  rate  of  12  poods  per  annum  for  each  spinner        -       150,000  individuals. 
For  weaving  45  millions  of  archines,  at  the  rate  of  5  archines 

per  day,  and  250  working  days  per  anntmi        -  -        36,000 


Together  -  -      186,000 


n 


>» 


Adding  to  this  figure  the  lOO^OOO^  and  more^  operatives  em-> 
ployed  in  the  factories  ut  supra,  we  may  estimate  at  300,000^  in 
round  numbers^  the  total  number  of  individuals  employed  in 
the  wooUen  manufacture. 

From  an  attentive  study  of  the  whole  foregoing  facts,  we 
think  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions :  1st.  That  the 
manufacture  has  already  overcome  its  main  difficulties,  and  is 
now  in  progress.  2ndly.  That  in  the  manufacture  of  army  cloths 
and  of  medium  cloths,  at  1  to  2  roubles  per  archine,  for  home 
consumption  and  the  China  trade,  it  possesses  a  large  field  for 
production  which  insures  its  future  progress.  3rdly.  That  in  re- 
gard to  fine  cloths  and  light  fabrics,  there  is  sensible  progress 
in  quality,  —  that  a  great  part  (95  per  cent.)  of  the  home  con- 
sumption is  supplied,  —  but  that  much  remains  to  be  desired, 
in  regard  to  cheapness.  4thly!  That  the  importation  of  woollen 
fabrics  of  all  sorts  having  been  reduced  to  the  value  of  about 
2  millions  of  roubles,  little  ground  remains  to  be  gained  in  that 
direction,  since  the  entire  replacement  of  that  importation  by 
home  fabrics  would  only  add  about  4  per  cent  to  the  present 
value  produced ;  —  that  we  must,  therefore,  seek  to  enlarge  the 
home  market  by  stimulating  consumption  through  greater 
cheapness,  and  improving  the  medium  cloths  of  from  2  to  3 
roubles  in  price  ; — and  that  in  this  respect  there  is  still  a  large 
field  open  to  conquest.  5thly.  That  as  regards  common  fabrics  of 
from  1  to  2  roubles,  the  home  manufacture  being  already  much 
more  advanced  in  regard  both  to  quality  and  price,  the  exten- 
sion of  their  sale  wUl  depend  upon  the  progress  of  material 
well-being  amongst  the  middle  classes.  6tnly.  That  the  China 
trade  seems  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point,  so  that  no 
great  increase  need  be  looked  for  in  that  direction :  our  manu- 
facturers, therefore,  ought  to  seek  new  markets  in  the  Levant, 
imitatinj?  the  light  fabrics  with  brilliant  colours  which  are  sent 
thither  fiom  Germany.  Lastly.  That  the  whole  future  progress 
of  our  woollen  manufacture,  in  regard  both  to  price  and  quality, 
will  very  essentially  depend  upon  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments into  our  home  wool  trade. 

There  have  lately  been  published  two  pamphlets  on  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition,  one  by  M.  Hagemeistcr,  and  the  other  by  M. 
SamoHoff,  containing  a  deal  of  valuable  information  both  for  our 
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manufacturers  and  our  wool-growers,  and  confirming  the  appre- 
hensions we  have  expressed  in  Vol.  I.  in  regard  to  Australian 
competitioiL  In  Australia,  just  as  in  the  south  of  Russia,  the 
flocks  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  but  the  climate 
being  milder,  its  influence  is  less  pernicious,  and  from  the  great 
abundance  of  pasture,  they  are  more  rarely  exposed  than  ours  to 
sufier  from  the  want  of  good  nourishment.  There,  too,  as  in 
the  south  of  Russia,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  running  water  for 
washing;  but  this  disadvantage  is  partially  met  by  washing 
upon  the  living  animal  with  warm  water,  whilst  in  our  southern 
provinces  the  wool  is  washed  after  shearing,  and  in  a  very  de- 
fective manner.  This  has  so  much  injured  our  wool  in  the 
foreign  market,  that  M.  Samoiloff' became  convinced,  during  his 
stay  m  London,  that  so  long  as  the  washing  is  so  badly  ex- 
ecuted as  it  is  at  present,  oiur  growers  would  net  a  better  price 
by  exporting  their  wools  unwashed.  The  rearing  of  sheep  has 
not  been  carried  on  with  much  care  in  Australia;  and  nature — 
that  is,  a  fine  climate  and  abundant  pasture — has  done  much 
more  than  the  hand  of  man.  Of  late,  stock-owners  have  been 
paying  more  attention  to  crossing,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  wool ;  and  this  branch  of  rural  economy,  which 
haa  been  so  rapidly  extended  within  the  last  twenty  years,  is 
still  susceptible  of  great  development.  This  has  been  partially 
arrested  for  the  last  two  years,  in  consequence  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries having  attracted  so  many  of  the  agricultural  population 
as  to  cause  a  scarcity  of  shepherds ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  us 
if  we  would  turn  this  pause  to  account^  by  introducing  amongst 
ourselves  the  improvements  which  we  have  already  adverted  to, 
and  which  are  more  fully  discussed  by  MM.  Nebolsine,  Hage- 
meister,  and  Samoiloff. 

Next  to  the  wools  of  Australia  it  is  those  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  which  enter  most  largely  into  English  commerce  : 
the  importation  of  these  into  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
fifteen  years  ago  was  almost  nil,  amounts  now  to  about  19,000 
or  20,000  bales,  or  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  import.  That 
country  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  sheep/both  from  climate 
and  from  the  abundance  of  excellent  pasture ;  and  the  keeping 
of  the  flocks,  which  are  entrusted  to  the  Hottentots,  costs  very 
little.  The  interruption  to  this  branch  of  industry  from  the 
Caffre  war  will  prove  but  momentary. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  foresee  to  what  point  the  competition  of 
Australian  and  Cape  wool  may  in  the  course  of  time  bring 
down  prices  in  Europe, —  this  much,  however,  being  certain 
that  in  the  English  colonies  flocks  can  be  kept  at  much  less 
cost  than  in  Russia,  and  are  not  subject  to  those  frequent  mor- 
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talities  which  decimate  the  sheep-walks  of  our  southern  pro« 
viiice85  —  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  find  any  other  use  than 
pasturage  for  the  steppes^  where  sheep-farming  has  already 
made  such  progress,  and  where  it  seems  to  be  indicated  by  local 
circumstances.  To  many  proprietors  it  constitutes  the  principal 
source  of  their  income ;  and  tiiey  must  redouble  their  efforts  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  decay*  M«  Hagemeister  recom-> 
menda  crossing  with  large  heayy-fleeced  animals  better  able  to 
support  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  irrigating  tibe 
meadows :  the  latter  recommendation  it  is  difficult  to  act  upon 
in  a  country  like  the  steppes,  where  water  itself  is  the  great 
want  As  for  the  improvement  of  the  different  breeds,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  much  might  be  done  to  render  them  more  appro- 
priate to  circumstances  than  they  now  are.  The  majority  of 
our  stock-owners  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  rearing  of 
merinos ;  and  looking  more  (as  we  have  already  observed)  to  an 
increase  of  their  numbers  than  to  keeping  up  the  quality  of 
the  race,  it  was  found  at  the  London  Exhibition  that  the  fine 
wool  of  several  of  our  best  stocks  had  begun  to  fall  off  in 
quality.  In  Oermany  the  opposite  course  has  been  pursued : 
the  numbers  have  remained  pretty  stationary,  but  the  wools 
have  maintained  their  superiority,  and  at  the  London  Exhibition 
they  were  assigned  the  first  place  by  all  connoisseurs.  Again, 
we  neglect  our  own  indigenous  breeds  and  allow  them  to  degene- 
rate instead  of  trying  to  improve  them  by  judicious  crossings : 
thus  the  Romanoff  breed,  which  is  one  of  tne  best  of  these,  and 
might  be  easily  improved,  is  going  to  destruction  for  want  of 
care  in  this  respect.  M.  Hagemeister  rightly  observes  that  the 
merinos,  being  an  artificial  breed  and  therefore  constantly  re- 
quiring new  crossings,  stand  in  need  of  an  amount  of  care  in- 
compatible with  the  rough  husbandry  of  southern  Russia. 
They  suffer  greatly  from  cold  and  the  want  of  good  food ;  and 
this  affects  the  quality  of  their  wool  which  contains  a  quantity 
of  dead  fibres.  It  has  been  observed  that  merinos  reared  in  the 
open  air  gain  in  size,  but  the  wool  becomes  inferior  and  less 
locky.  Upon  the  whole  we  ought  to  be  more  careful  in 
adapting  our  breeding  to  local  circumstances,  and  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  now  too  much  neglected  indigenous  races. 
M.  Samoiloff  states,  in  his  report  of  the  London  Exhibition^ 
that  several  of  the  English  breeds  might  be  advantageously 
crossed  in  Russia  with  several  of  our  own ;  and  after  pointing 
out  those  which  more  especially  attracted  his  notice,  he  adds 
the  following  observations :  —  **  It  is  only  justice  to  the  English 
to  observe  that  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  breeds  of  sheep, 
they  have  persevered  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  a  much  more 
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rational  system  than  any  that  has  been  followed  by  most  of  our 
flock-masters.  Not  suffering  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
vanity  of  having  only  pure  merino  breeds,  and  having  a  constant 
eye  to  climate^  they  have  neither  introduced  flocks  of  the  pure 
race  of  Estramadura  nor  attempted  to  mix  them  with  the 
indigenous  races.  This  has  been  the  salvation  of  sheep-farming 
in  England,  for  the  delicate  animal  born  under  a  Spanish  sky 
would  not  thrive  upon  the  most  evergreen  pastures  of  the 
British  Islands.  England  can  now  boast  the  possession  of 
breeds  of  sheep  suitable  to  her  climate  and  her  local  circum- 
stances. It  is  fifty  years  since  Bakewell  and  other  enlightened 
men  drew  the  attention  of  agriculturists  to  the  necessity  of 
crossing  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  new  breeds  according 
to  the  points  wished  to  be  obtained,  as  size,  flesh,  long  or  short, 
fine  or  coarse  wool,  &c.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
now  exhibited  in  its  fruits."  Whilst  we  fully  recognise  the 
advantages  of  this  system,  and  are  persuaded  that  these  would 
be  equally  manifested  amongst  ourselves,  we  are  by  no  means 
clear  that  we  ought  to  renounce  the  rearing  of  merinos.  Nume- 
rous examples  have  shown  that  they  can  succeed  with  us  in 
many  localities  when  the  necessary  care  is  bestowed  in  regard 
to  food,  shelter,  and  crossing ;  but  in  the  absence  of  all  or  any 
of  these  conditions,  the  sheep-farmer  will  do  well  to  concentrate 
his  attention  upon  the  native  breeds,  which  can  better  stand  an 
inclement  sky  and  a  meagre  diet.  We  possess,  amongst  others, 
in  the  countries  of  the  Don  and  in  the  government  of  WoronSje, 
numerous  long-woolled  flocks  which  might  be  turned  to  better 
account  than  tiiey  are  at  present  for  the  worsted  manufacture  ; 
and  this  will  come  in  the  course  of  time  when  worsted  spinning 
by  machinery  makes  more  progress.  The  progress  it  has 
already  made,  together  with  the  increasing  use  of  worsted 
manufactures,  have  already  produced  a  great  revolution  in  this 
branch  of  industry,  which  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  on 
the  rearing  of  sheep  and  on  the  wool  trade.  In  consequence 
of  improvements  in  machinery  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
common  wools  can  now  be  turned  to  more  account ;  either  alone 
or  mixed  they  can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cloths  of  a 
quality  that  formerly  required  fine  merino  wool.  There  are 
also  manufactured  out  of  common  wools,  with  a  mixture  of 
col  ton,  various  fabrics  used  instead  of  cloth  for  men's  apparel  as 
well  as  for  furniture  and  hangings.  All  these  circumstances, 
joined  to  the  ap{>earance  of  Australian  wool  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  have  produced  great  changes  in  the  prices 
of  wool  of  various  qualities.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
extension  of  the  manufacture  since  1834^  the  price  of  wool  rose 
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in  Germany  more  than  28  per  cent.,  the  rise  was  manifested  in 
regard  to  l3ie  different  qualities  in  the  following  proportions : 
for  very  fine  wools,  14J  per  cent.;  for  fine  ditto,  17^;  for 
medium,  44 1;  for  common,  65^  :  thus  the  rise  was  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  quality.  Between  1838  and  1849  prices  suc- 
cessively fell  in  the  chief  markets  of  Germany  17  per  cent  on  an 
average,  owing  both  to  the  extension  of  sheep-farming  and  the  in- 
creasing importation  of  wool  from  the  English  colonies.  The  pro- 
portions in  which  this  fall  affected  the  various  sorts  was,  —  very 
fine  wools,  19  per  cent. ;  fine  ditto,  17 ;  medium,  20;  common,  12. 
Thus,  very  fine  wools,  after  rising  14|  per  cent,  ended  by  falling 
4f  per  cent  below  their  price  previously  to  1834  ;  fine  wools 
maintained  pretty  nearly  their  old  price ;  medium  wools  gained 
24|,  and  common  wools  53^  —  all  which  is  referable  to  natural 
and  obvious  causes.  Since  the  peace  of  1815  the  majority  of 
German  sheep-farmers  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
rearing  of  fine-wooUed  sheep  to  the  neglect  of  the  common  in- 
digenous breeds.  According  to  M.  Patow  the  numbers  in- 
creased between  1816  and  1849  inclusive,  in  the  case  of  the 
merinos  from  719,200  to  4,445,900,  or  in  the  proportion  of  100 
to  633,  and  in  the  case  of  the  indigenous  improved  breeds  from 
2,368,000  to  7,942,700,  or  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  335, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  the  common  native  breeds  they  fell  from 
5,174,200  to  3,901,300,  or  in  the  proportion  of  110  to  75. 
Whilst  the  production  of  common  wool  was  thus  falling  off  in 
Germany,  the  demand  for  it  was  increasing,  and  this  brought 
about  the  rise  of  price.  Down  to  1840  the  States  of  the  ZoUve- 
rein  exported  more  wool  than  they  imported,  but  since  that 
period  the  balance  is  the  other  way :  the  export  consists  chiefly 
of  fine  wool  and  the  imports  of  common  wool  especially  the 
long  combing  sort,  of  which  the  consumption  there  is  on  the 
increase.  Our  manufacturers  and  stock-owners  will  find  a  deal 
of  useful  and  detailed  information  in  MM.  Hagemeister  and 
Samoiloff's  pamphlets  on  the  London  Exhibition,  and  in  M. 
Nebolsine's  work  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  to  which 
we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer. 

Silk  Manufacture. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  raw  material,  on  which  the 
quality  of  the  fabric  so  essentially  depends,  our  silk  manufac- 
ture does  not  stand  in  a  favourable  position  as  compared  with 
that  of  foreign  countries.  We  have  already  seen  (Vol.  I. 
p.  364.)  that  there  are  consumed  in  Russia,  1st  upwards  of 
26,000  poods  of  Caucasian  silk,  and  about  200  poods  produced 
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in  the  southern  provinces  of  European  Russia ;  2ndly,  upwards 
of  10,100  poods  of  foreign  silk,  the  produce  of  Europe ;  and 
3rdly,  more  than  8200  poods  of  Turkish  and  Persian  silk. 
Of  the  Caucasian  about  6000  or  7000  poods  are  used  in  the 
country  in  the  manufactiure  of  common  fabrics,  and  about 
20,000  poods  are  sent  to  European  Russia,  chiefly  to  the 
government  of  Moscow.  Thus,  independently  of  the  Caucasian 
silk  worked  up  in  the  country,  our  silk  manufactures  consume 
about  38,000  poods  of  silk,  of  which  20,000  are  indigenous. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  faults  of  the  Caucasian  silk. 
The  silk  of  European  Russia  is  generally  of  better  quality  and 
better  reeled.  Iji  some  districts  the  best  species  of  Italian  and 
Chinese  silkworms  have  been  successfully  acclimatised ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  encouragements  held  out  by  government,  the  produc- 
tion of  silk  in  European  Russia  has  hitherto  been  so  small  that 
it  can  exert  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  manufacture. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  facility  with  which  the 
mulberry  acclimatises  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  high  latitudes, 
is  apt  to  give  rise  to  expectations  in  regard  to  sericulture  which 
end  in  disappointment,  since  by  dint  of  care  and  perseverance 
some  partial  success  may  be  attained:  but  experience  has 
shown  that  sericulture  can  be  successfully  carried  on  upon  a 
solid  basis  only  in  those  countries  where  the  mulberry  thrives 
vigorously,  without  special  care  and  attention,  and  not  in  a 
dunate  where  it  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  a  shrub  or  an 
exotic  We  ought,  therefore,  to  concentrate  the  encourage- 
ments which  are  awarded  to  this  branch  of  our  rural  economy 
upon  those  districts  —  of  which  our  southern  provinces  contain 
several  —  which  combine  the  conditions  reqmsite  for  its  pros- 
perity. M.  Koeppen  having  observed,  in  his  last  travels  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  that,  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  the 
mulberry  attains  great  size,  and  is  easily  propagated,  remarks, 
with  justice,  that  our  agricultural  societies  ought  rather  to 
direct  their  attention  to  that  province,  than  persist  in  vain 
efforts  to  acclimatise  the  silkworm  in  the  government  of  Mos- 
cow, where,  at  the  cost  of  ever  so  much  money  and  trouble, 
nothing  but  trifling  results  will  ever  be  attained.  Until  more 
progress  in  this  branch  of  our  rural  economy  shaU  have  been 
made  in  the  south  of  European  Russia,  the  progress  of  our  silk 
manufacture  will  essentiidly  depend  upon  the  sericultural 
improvements  that  may  be  introduced  into  the  transcaucasian 
provinces,  whence  the  Moscow  manufacturers  draw  the  bulk 
of  their  raw  material.  The  good  effects  of  the  measures  already 
adverted  to,  as  taken  by  government  in  that  behalf,  are  slow  to 
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manifest  themselves^  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of 
the  natives. 

For  want  of  complete  data,  it  is  only  an  approximative 
estimate  that  we  can  form  of  the  product  of  our  siUc  manufac- 
ture^  taking  as  basis  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  silk  worked 
np.  The  average  quantity  of  Caucasian  silk  consumed  in  the 
country  (including  the  200  poods  produced  in  the  south  of 
European  Russia)  may  be  estimated  approzimatively  at  26,500 
poods,  representing,  at  70  roubles  per  pood,  a  value  of  1,855,000 
roubles.  The  importation  of  Persian  and  Turkish  silk  averages 
8242  poods,  representing,  at  the  prices  current  adopted  in  the 
official  valuations,  a  value  of  589,200  roubles,  which  would  give 
an  average  price  of  72^  roubles  per  pood ;  but  from  informa- 
tion collected  with  regard  to  the  actual  prices,  we  do  not  think 
this  silk  can  be  valued  at  an  average  of  less  than  90  roubles  per 
pood,  which  gives  for  the  8240  poods  a  value  of  742,000 
roubles.  The  importation  of  European  silk  averaged  during 
the  last  years  (1848-50)  10,142  poods,  representing  a  value  of 
3,247,000  roubles,  or  320  roubles  per  pood.  In  the  manufacture 
of  silk  fabrics,  the  relative  value  of  the  labour  is  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  raw  material.  In  the  plain  stuffs  manufac- 
tured in  Russia  from  French  or  Italian  silk,  which  is  generally 
imported  thrown,  the  value  of  the  raw  material  constitutes 
more  than  half  the  value  of  the  fabric,  whilst  in  fabrics  manu- 
factured from  common  Caucasian  silk,  the  value  of  the  work  may 
amount  to  more  than  twice  or  thrice  the  value  of  the  raw 
material.  We  therefore  consider  that  we  shall  be  keeping 
as  near  the  mark  as  possible,  when  we  estimate  the  fabrics 
manufactured  with  Caucasian,  Persian,  and  Turkish  silk  at 
triple  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  and  those  manufactured 
with  French  and  Italian  silk  at  double  the  value  of  the  mate- 
riaL    At  this  rate  we  would  have  — 

26,500  poods  Caucasian  silk,  representing  a  value  of       -     1,855,000  roubles. 
8^40    „      Turkish  and  Persia  silk,  value        -  -       742,000     „ 


Together        -  -  -    2,597,000 

The  last  sum  tripled  gives  a  value  of      -  -  -    7,791,000 

10,142  poods  of  Italian  and  French  silk  represent  a  value 
of  3,247,000  roubles,  which  doubled  gives       •  -     6,494,000 

Total  value  of  manufacture     -14,285,000 


»» 


This  estimate  appears  to  be  justified  by  the  following  calcu- 
lation:— There  is  a  loss  on  the  reeling  and  throwing  of  the 
Caucasian  silk  of  from  20  to  25,  say  at  an  average  22,  per  cent, 
and  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  of  from  5  to  10,  say  at  an 
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average  7^,  per  cent.  There  is,  moreover,  a  waste  of  25  to 
30  per  cent,  in  scouring;  but  as  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Caucasian,  Persian,  and  Turkish  silk  is  worked  up  raw  or  half- 
scoured,  we  will  reckon  loss  from  this  source  at  only  15  per 
cent.  Deducting  the  different  wastes,  the  26,500  poods  of  Cau- 
casian silk  would  produce  in  fabrics  of  every  sort  only  17,570 
poods,  and  the  8242  poods  of  Turkish  and  Persian  silk  would 
yield  only  6480  poods,  making  together  24,050  poods,  which  we 
have  valued  at  7,791,000  roubles,  or,  at  an  average,  323  roub. 
95  kop.  per  pood.     This  valuation  comes  pretty  near  to  the 

Sirice  of  French  fabrics,  which  are  valued  for  exportation  as 
bllows :  — 

Fr.  Cent. 

Baw  silk  foulards        -            -       54  60  per  kilogr. 

Printed  ditto  -            -            -      70  0        ^ 

Other  plain  stuffs        -            -     125  50        „ 


Together    -    250     10        „ 

This  gives  an  average  of  83-|^  fr.  per  kilog.  =  340  roub.  per 
pood,  or  about  5  per  cent,  above  our  estimate  for  Russian 
fabrics  from  Caucasian,  Persian,  and  Turkish  silk.  The  French 
fabrics  are  in  general  more  valuable  from  the  superior  quality 
of  the  raw  material :  per  contra,  the  Caucasian,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  silks  imported  into  Russia  are  generally  used  for 
brocaded  and  flowered  patterns,  whilst  the  French  official  prices 
refer  only  to  foulards  and  plain  stufis,  so  that  the  difference 
may  be  pretty  nearly  balanced. 

For  the  European  silk,  which  is  generally  imported  thrown 
and  partly  dyed,  we  shall  deduct  for  waste  in  reeling,  throwing, 
and  scouring  only  10  per  cent. :  thus  the  10,142  poods  would 
turn  out  in  fabrics  9128  poods;  and  as  we  have  valued  the 
fabrics  at  6*,4 94,000  roubles,  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  711 
roubles  per  pood.  In  France,  silk  fabrics  other  than  foulards 
are  valued  for  exportation  as  follows :  — 

Plain  stuffii        -  -    per  kilogr.  125|  fhmcs. 

Figured  ditto    -  -  ^  148^      » 

Brocades  -  -  »*  200        „ 

Together    -    474        „ 

This  gives  an  average  of  158  fr.  per  kilog.  =  645  roub.  per 
pood,  being  only  10  per  cent,  imder  our  "estimate.  The  differ- 
ence seems  justified  by  the  relatively  larger  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  brocade  manufactured  in  Russia  for  church  orna- 
ments. 

M.  Boutowski  had  valued  our  total  silk  manufacture  in  1843 
at  14  millions,  and  M.  Scherer  in  1849  at  17  millions,  of  silver 
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roubles.  The  difference  between  the  latter  estimate  and  ours 
probably  proceeds  from  M.  Scherer  having  made  his  calcula- 
tions upon  the  Russian  prices  of  silks^  whilst  we^  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  have  based  ours  upon  the  average  prices  of 
foreign  silks,  considering  that  the  augmentation  of  price  which 
results  from  the  duty  laid  upon  the  imported  article,  or  from 
defect  in  the  process  of  fabrication,  represents  a  fictitious  value 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  national  w^th. 

In  the  official  statistics  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  for  1849, 
the  value  of  its  silk  manufactures  is  estimated  at  126,000 
roubles.  Adding  this  sum  to  the  value  of  the  Russian  silk 
manufactures,  we  obtain  a  total  of  14,41 1,000  roubles ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  progress  made  within  the  last  few  years,  we  think 
we  may  carry  the  actual  value  to  15  millions  of  roubles  in 
round  numbers.  Deducting  about  one  half  for  raw  material, 
including  the  gold  and  silver  employed  in  brocading,  there  re- 
mains only  7,500,000  roubles  added  by  this  manufacture  to  the 
national  wealth.  Of  the  7^  millions  deducted  as  the  cost  of 
raw  material,  3,989,000  roubles,  or  more  than  half,  are  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  foreign  silk. 

In  Austria,  the  value  of  this  manufacture  is  estimated,  in  the 
official  statistics  for  1841,  at  19^  millions  of  convention  florins 
=  12,500,000  roubles;  but  taking  subsequent  progress  into 
account,  the  actual  value  may  now  be  carried  to  15  millions  of 
roubles,  or  about  the  same  amount  as  our  own.  Its  value  in 
France  is  estimated  by  M.  Schnitzler  in  his  statistics  (published 
in  1846)  at  235  millions  of  francs ;  but  the  manufacture  has 
since  then  greatly  augmented.  The  official  value  of  the  exports, 
which  in  1845  amounted  to  140^  million  francs,  amounted  in 
1850  to  208,400,000,  the  real  value  being  246,500,000,  so  that 
if  we  add  only  a  fifth  for  home  consumption  we  have  here  a 
value  of  300  millions.  We  therefore  think  the  total  value  of 
the  French  manufacture  may  be  carried  to  the  minimum  amount 
of  320  millions  of  francs  =  80  millions  of  roubles,  or  more  than 
five  times  the  value  of  the  Russian  manufacture.  The  States 
of  the  ZoUverein  work  up,  according  to  the  average  importa- 
tion of  the  years  1846-48,  14,259  centners  of  silk,  as  well  raw 
as  spun  and  dyed,  representing  a  value  of  8,809,000  thalers  = 
8,192,000  roubles;  this,  taking  the  value  of  the  fabric  at  2 J 
times  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  would  give  a  value  of 
20,480,000  roubles,  or  37  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the 
Russian  manufacture.  In  England  there  was  entered  for  home 
consumption,  on  an  average  of  the  triennium  1846  48, 4,132,1 1 9 
lbs.  avoird.  raw  silk,  representing  at  4  roubles  per  lb.  16,528,000 
roubles,  and  589,037  lbs.  thrown  silk,  representing  at  6  roubles 
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Sir  lb.  3,534,000^  making  a  total  value  of  20,062,000  roubles* 
eckoning  twice  the  value  of  the  silk  for  the  value  of  the 
fabric,  we  obtain  a  sum  of  40,124,000  roubles,  to  which  we 
must  add  the  value  of  the  fabrics  from  floss  silk.  The  impor- 
tution  of  silk  waste  of  every  description  amounts  at  an  average 
(exportation  deducted^  to  1,188,567  lbs.,  which  may  give  about 
1,000,000  lbs.  in  fabrics  worth  5  million  roubles,  giving  to  the 
total  products  of  this  industry  a  value,  in  round  numbers,  of 
45  millions  of  roubles,  or  thrice  the  value  of  the  Russian  manu- 
facture. 

The  number  of  operatives  to  whom  the  manufacture  gives 
employment  in  Russia,  may  be  estimated  approximatively  as 
follows: — For  158  factories  which  were  working  in  1843,  in 
the  government  of  Moscow,  and  produced  to  the  value  of 
5,805,000  roubles,  there  were  reckoned  15,900  hands,  which 
gives  a  product  of  365  roubles  per  pair  of  hands.  At  that 
rate,  to  manufacture  to  the  value  of  15  millions  of  roubles,  there 
would  be  required  41,096  operatives.  In  Austria  there  were 
reckoned  in  1841,  33,000  hands  employed  in  this  manufacture, 
of  which  the  product  was  valued  in  the  official  statistics  at 
19,500,000  conv.  fl.  =  12,285,000  roub.,  which  gives  a  product 
of  372  roubles  per  operative — coming  remarkably  near  the 
estimate  for  ourselves. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catharine  IL  that  the 
silk  manufacture  first  began  to  acquire  some  importance ;  but 
its  most  marked  progress  dates  only  from  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas :  its  development  has  been  much  slower  than  that 
of  other  manufactures  which  depend  upon  a  large  body  of  con- 
sumers. The  following  was  the  average  annual  importation  of 
the  raw  material  from  1824  to  1851  taken  by  triennial  periods :  — 

Quantity  of  Silk  imported^  Raw  and  Thrown. 


From  Europe. 

From  Alia. 

Total. 

Poods. 

PoodM. 

PoodB. 

In  1824-26      - 

4,081 

8,497 

12,578 

1827-29     - 

5,407 

6,905 

12,312 

1830-^2      - 

8,303 

7,611 

15,814 

1833-35      - 

7,129 

4,770 

11399 

1836-38      - 

6,563 

3,816 

10,379 

1839-41      - 

8,186 

4,196 

12,382 

1842-44      - 

8,610 

4,972 

13,582 

1845-47      - 

10,316 

6,086 

16,402 

1848-50      - 

10,142 

8,241 

18,383 

1851 

8,435 

5,296 

13.731 

From  this  table  we  perceive  that  down  to  1841  the  impor- 
tation was  pretty  stationary  at  about  12,000  poods.     After  the 
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temporary  increase  of  1830-32  it  fell  during  the  next  three 
periods  below  the  average  of  1824-26.  From  1842,  and  espe- 
cially from  1845,  it  resumes  an  ascending  movement.  This,  as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  a  marked  date  in 
the  progress  of  most  of  our  manufactures.  The  last  triennial 
period,  compared  with  1824-26,  presents  an  increased  impor- 
tation of  5805  poods,  or  more  than  46  per  cent.  The  increase 
is  solely  upon  European  silk,  for  the  importation  of  Asiatic  has 
been  almost  constantly  decreasing  :  it  took  a  turn  in  1845,  but 
the  last  triennium,  compared  with  1824  -26>present8  a  decrease  of 
256  poods,  or  about  3  per  cent.,  which  may  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  progress  of  production  in  the  transcaucasian  provinces, 
and  partly  to  the  increasing  exportation  of  Persian  and  Turk- 
ish silk  to  England.  The  year  1851,  compared  with  the  pro- 
ceding  triennium,  presents  the  large  decrease  of  more  than  a 
fourth ;  it  is  larger  for  Asiatic  (36  per  cent.)  than  for  European 
silk  (17  per  cent).  The  importation  of  European  silk,  regarded 
by  itself,  has  undergone  various  oscillations ;  but  the  cipher  of 
1848-50,  compared  with  that  of  1824-26,  exhibits  an  increase 
of  about  150  per  cent.  Our  foreign  commerce  in  silks  since 
1824,  taken  by  triennial  periods,  exhibits  the  following  re- 
sults:— 

Average  Value  in  Roubles. 


In  1824-1826     - 

Importation. 

;           Exportation. 

Excesi  of  Impoitation. 

1,988,641 

68,080 

1,920,561 

1827-1829     - 

2,254  882 

1 12,374 

2,142,508 

1830-1832     - 

2,223,575 

64,662 

2,158,913 

1833-1835     - 

2,524,651 

52,696 

2,471,955 

1836-1838     - 

3,123,419 

48,104 

3,075,315 

1839-1841      - 

4,025,195 

71,746 

3,953,449 

1842-1844     - 

3,777,702 

77,588 

3,700,114 

1845-1847     - 

3,675,168 

77,601 

3,597,567 

1848-1850     - 

4,015,042 

88,104 

3,926,938 

1851      - 

4,708,448            1 

95,263 

4,613,185 

We  perceive  from  this  table,  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
silks  has  more  than  doubled,  whilst  our  trifling  exportation,  on 
a  comparison  of  the  first  and  last  triennial  periods,  has  increased 
by  only  20,000  roubles.  Our  export  to  Europe  has  fallen 
from  13,271  roubles  to  2351;  that  to  Asia  has  risen  from 
54,809  roubles  (average  of  1824-26)  to  77,753  (average  of 
1848  50).  The  large  increase  of  importation  under  a  tariff 
which  taxed  foreign  silks  at  from  5  to  25  roubles  per  lb.  shows 
the  backward  condition  of  this  branch  of  industry.  The  faults 
inherent  in  our  manufacture  have  been   pointed  out  by  M. 
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Boutowskiy  in  his  report  upon  the  exposition  of  our  industrial 
products  in  1843.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  our  inferiority^ 
as  compared  with  France  and  England,  is  the  bad  quality  of 
the  raw  materiaL  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Russian 
manufacturers  work  up  38,300  poods  of  silk,  of  which  about 
20,000,  or  more  than  52  per  cent,  are  Caucasian  of  very  medi- 
ocre quality ;  and  8200  poods,  or  more  than  21  per  cent,  of 
Turkish  and  Persian,  very  inferior  to  that  of  France  and  Italy ; 
so  that  of  the  whole  quantity  used,  little  more  than  26  per 
cent  is  good  European  silk.  No  doubt  nine-tenths  of  the 
French  and  Italian  silk  arrives  in  a  thrown  state,  whilst  the 
Caucasian,  Persian,  and  Turkish  is  imported  raw,  so  that  the 
waste  from  the  latter  will  modify  the  relative  proportions ;  but 
we  may  safely  admit  that  not  more  than  a  thiid,  at  the  utmost, 
of  the  silk  manufactured  is  European.  It  is  preferred  for  the 
fabrication  of  plain  stuffs,  and  for  the  warp  of  some  figured  pat- 
terns. The  preparation  of  the  silk  previous  to  weaving  is  badly 
executed.  It  is  handed  over  raw  to  a  class  of  undertakers 
called  karassnikif  who  give  it  out  to  winders  in  the  villages,  by 
whom  it  is  also  assorted  for  the  warp  and  the  weft  These 
operations  are  generaUy  performed  in  a  very  negligent  manner, 
and  with  defective  implements.  Some  progress,  however,  has 
been  made  in  the  introduction  of  better  apparatus,  the  first 
impulse  having  been  given  by  government,  which  imported 
model  machines  from  France,  and  brought  over  a  master  spinner 
from  Avignon  to  instruct  the  operatives  in  their  trade.  Several 
manufacturers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  thus 
presented  for  introducing  improved  machinery.  M.  Schelkow- 
nikow  has  established  a  throwing-mill  at  Moscow  which  uses 
chiefly  Caucasian  silk,  forwarded  by  the  society  for  the  promo- 
lion  of  sericulture  in  the  transcaucasian  provinces.  Upwards 
of  200  poods  of  silk  may  be  thrown  in  this  establishment,  but 
the  expenses  come  high — 34  roubles  per  pood  for  weft,  and 
68  roubles  per  pood  for  warp. 

The  scouring  is  performed  pretty  well.  For  silk  of  a  dark 
colour,  common  Kazan  soap,  costing  4  roubles  per  pood,  and 
for  light  colours  a  better  quality,  costing  4  roub.  60  kop.  per 
pood,  is  used.  The  quantity  used  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent 
upon  the  weight,  and  the  cost  of  scouring  comes  to  5^  roub. 
per  pood  of  silk.  The  silk  loses  about  25  per  cent  of  its 
weight  when  well  scoured.  For  certain  fabrics  half-scoured 
silk  is  used ;  but  our  manufacturers  sometimes  make  an  im- 
proper use  of  insufficiently  scoured  silk,  which  gives  the 
fabric  a  certain  show  of  thickness  at  the  expense  of  its  real 
durability. 
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The  faults  in  the  windine,  throwing,  and  preparation,^  joined 
to  the  inferior  quality  of  uie  Caucasian  and  Persian  silk,  de- 
prive our  fabrics  of  the  silkiness,  suppleness,  and  lustre  of 
foreign  fabrics;  stiU,  the  finish  of  our  stuiFs  is  greatly  im- 
proved, especially  in  ihe  establishments  founded  at  Moscow  by 
foreimers,  of  which  those  of  MM.  Morel,  Amalric,  and  Dam^ 
Browers  are  the  most  important.  And  upon  the  whole,  within 
the  last  ten  years  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  some  sorts  of  fabrics,  especially  figured  and  flowered 
silks,  and  figured  satin  for  furniture.  A  remarkable  index  to 
this  progress  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  use  of  the  Jac- 
quard  loom  has  been  diflused  in  Russia,  and  the  aptitude  which 
the  Russian  operatives  have  displayed  in  its  use.  The  dyeing 
has  also  been  greatly  improved.  Silks  dyed  in  the  establish- 
ments of  Messrs.  Dam4  Brothers,  and  M.  Stefko,  at  Moscow, 
are  nowise  inferior  in  pureness  and  liveliness  of  colour  to  foreign 
silks ;  and  the  Russian  dye-works  of  MM.  Adrian,  Bassof,  and 
Schiguine  have  sent  dyed  silks  of  a  very  fine  quality  to  the  last 
expositions.  The  cost  of  dyeing  is  from  11  to  12  roubles  per 
pood,  and  nearly  five  times  as  much  for  crimson ;  for  fine  rose 
colours  the  cost  is  nearly  4  roub.  per  lb.,  or  160  roub.  per  pood, 
so  that  the  high  prices  of  our  silks  need  scarcely  be  wondered 
at.  In  the  principal  Moscow  factories,  the  weaving  of  figured 
stuffs  leaves  little  to  be  desired ;  but  our  manufacturers  seldom 
attempt  originality  of  desisn,  confining  themselves  to  the  copy- 
ing of  French  patterns.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  schools  of 
design  established  at  Moscow  and  Petersburg  will  cause  this 
defect  to  disappear  in  time.  The  school  of  design  founded  at 
Moscow  by  Count  Stroganoff,  might  be  advantageously  com- 
pared with  the  best  institutions  of  the  sort  which  we  have  seen 
abroad ;  it  has  already  turned  out  distinguished  pupils,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  model  establishment.  The  inferiority  in 
the  quality  of  our  fabrics  appears  chiefly  in  plain  stuffs,  where 
defects  are  most  easily  observable.  Apart  from  those  which  we 
have  noticed  in  the  preparation  of  the  silk,  giving  rise  to  in- 
equality of  fabric,  our  weavers  have  much  less  aptitude  for  work 
of  that  description  —  a  fact  connected  with  the  character  of 
the  Russian  operative.  A  fabric  varied  with  lively  colours  and 
gay  patterns  gratifies  his  taste  and  excites  his  interest,  whilst 
the  Latter  dulls  upon  the  hum-drum  labour  that  requires  inces- 
sant care  and  continuous  attention.  One  of  the  principal  Mos- 
cow manufacturers  informed  M.  Boutowski  that  out  of  100 
weavers  he  could  scarcely  select  one  able  to  weave  a  plain  stuff 
without  faults. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Moscow.  According  to  M.  SamoQoff,  tlus  government 
contained,  in  1853, 158  silk  factories,  with  12,570  looms,  and 
15,910  operatives ;  the  production  was  then  valued  at  5,805,000 
silver  roubles,  of  which  2,589,000  roubles  belonged  to  the  city 
and  district  of  Moscow.  But  JVL  Samoiloff  observes  that  this 
is  exclusive  of  the  single  looms  scattered  over  the  whole  govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  district  of  Bogorodsk ;  and  that  from 
an  approximative  calculation,  based  on  the  quantity  of  silk  con- 
sumed, the  value  of  the  manufacture  in  that  government  might 
be  estimated  at  8  millions.  Next  to  the  government  of  Mos- 
cow, it  is  in  that  of  St  Petersburg  that  the  principal  factories 
are  found ;  very  recently  the  manufacture  has  been  making 
some  progress  in  the  government  of  Jaroslaw.  Amongst  the 
158  factories  designed  by  name  in  M.  Samoiloff's  statistical 
atlas  was  one — that  of  M.  Rochefort,  at  Moscow — which  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  500,000  roubles,  and  gave  employment 
to  500  operatives.  Since  then  M.  Rochefort  has,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  given  up  the  manufacture  of  pure  silks,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  fancy  fabrics  —  as  crapes,  blondes,  mixtures,  and 
woollen  and  semi-woollen  stuffs;  and  now  the  principal  old 
establishments  are  those  of  MM.  Kondrascheff,  PoliakoiF,  Tscher- 
nischefF  Brothers,  EffimofF,  Zaloguine,  Kononoff,  KrioukofF, 
Moussatoff,  SoloviefF,  SchischkofF,  and  TomitschefF.  These  1 1 
factories  produced  in  1843  to  the  value  of  2,070,500  roubles, 
or  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  158  establishments  then  ex- 
isting in  that  government  The  principal  articles  of  manufac- 
ture are  brocades,  and  gold  and  silver  embroidery  for  church 
ornaments,  furniture  stuffs,  satins,  and  mixtures  of  silk  and 
cotton.  The  manufacture  of  brocades,  and  of  silk  stuffs  with 
gold  and  sUver  embroidery,  is  the  principal  ornament  of  that 
branch  of  industry  in  Russia,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  represented  at  the  London  Exhibition.  In  that 
article  we  have  no  competition  to  fear,  whether  as  regards  price 
or  as  regards  quality.  In  the  same  category  we  may  rank  the 
gold  and  silver  galloons,  which  are  as  well  manufactured  in 
Russia  as  in  foreign  countries,  and  cheaper.  The  St  Peters- 
burg manufacturers  prefer  the  fabrication  of  plain  stuffs. 

The  prices  of  our  silks  differ  greatly,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  raw  material.  Stuffs  manufactured  from  Italian  silk  are 
generally  double  the  price,  at  least,  of  similar  fabrics  where  the 
weft  is  of  Caucasian,  Persian,  or  Turkish  silk :  they  are  also 
25  to  30  per  cent  dearer  than  similar  fabrics  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. As  the  raw  material  comes  but  little  higher  to  the 
Russian  than  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  it  is  to  other  circum- 
stances that  the  causes  of  this  difference  must  be  referred ;  and 
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these,  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  every  branch  of  our 
industry,  we  have  already  had  repeated  occasion  to  enumerate, 
namely,  inexperience,  and  the  want  of  special  knowledge 
amongst  the  majority  of  our  manufacturers;  imperfection  of 
machinery,  and  the  unnecessary  expenses  thence  arising ;  the 
conditions  of  sale ;  the  high  rate  of  interst ;  the  high  salaries 
of  managers,  pattern-drawers,  colourists,  and  skilled  operatives 
of  every  description ;  and  the  high  price  of  machinery,  dye- 
stuffs,  and  other  requisites.  Still,  even  in  regard  to  price,  no 
inconsiderable  progress  has  been  made  of  late.  Founding  on 
the  products  exhibited  in  1843,  M.  Boutowski  considers  that 
prices  had  fallen,  relatively  to  the  preceding  years,  about  10  or 
15  per  cent.  Since  then  the  prices  of  some  fabrics  have  un- 
dergone a  farther  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent. ;  and  upon 
the  whole  we  may  admit  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
reduction  in  prices  has  amounted  to  20  or  25  per  cent. 

According  to  MM.  Boutowski  and  Scherer,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  establishments  which  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  last  expositions :  MM.  Kondni^heff,  Sapoj- 
nikofF,  EjrioukofF,  and  Tschemischeff  Brothers,  sent  to  the 
exposition  of  1843  figured  satins  for  furniture,  quite  equal  to 
French  in  point  of  texture  and  colour ;  but  the  prices  were  30 
per  cent,  higher.*  M.  KondraschefTs  products  appeared  also 
to  advantage  in  the  exposition  of  1849,  where  he  exhibited, 
amongst  other  fabrics,  velvets  both  plain  and  figured  at  the 
price  of  3  roub.  60  kop.  to  5  roub.  per  archine,  and  furniture 
damasks  at  2  roub.  30  kop.  per  archine.  M.  Kondrascheff  is 
the  principal  promoter  of  the  manufacture  of  silks  like  those  of 
Lyons ;  in  1849  his  factory  employed  1300  workmen.  MM. 
Levine  Brothers  of  Kolomna,  government  of  Moscow,  sent  to 
the  exposition  of  1843  figured  satins  for  furniture,  at  1  roub. 
40  kop.  per  archine,  manufactured  from  Caucasian  silk,  but 
very  inferior  in  regard  both  to  fabric  and  finish.  M.  Roche- 
fort's  factory  already  mentioned  is  now  distinguished  for  its 
light  fabrics,  laces,  suk  blondes,  and  other  fancy  articles,  some 
of  them  at  a  moderate  enough  price.  Amongst  other  articles 
at  the  exposition  of  1849,  were  light  taffeta  for  lining,  at  23  to 
35  kop.  per  archine.  M.  Bochefort  has  always  endeavoured  to 
avail  himself  of  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  foreign 
manufacture.  His  crape  is  of  excellent  quality  ;  but  his  price 
is  from  1  to  I7  roub.  per  archine,  whilst  in  France  the  best 

*  Silks  scarcely  distinguishable  in  appearance  from  foreign  fabrics  of  the  same 
description  arc  often  to  bo  found  with  us ;  but  they  are  generally  inferior  in  body 
from  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  and  the  faults  we  hare  already  referred  to, 
which  often  show  themselres  only  in  the  wear. 
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crape  costs  but  30  kop.  It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  a  difference  so  immense.  At  the  exposition  of 
1843  there  were  waistcoat  stuffs  from  M.  Loktine's  factory,  of 
good  quality,  at  from  1  roub.  30  kop.  to  2  roub.  30  kop.  per 
piece,  being  only  about  10  per  cent,  higher  than  foreign  stuffs 
of  the  same  description.  Handkerchiefs  and  neckcloths  are 
now  manufactured  there ;  but  the  principal  articles  are  now 
ribbons,  of  which  there  are  annually  produced  100,000  archines, 

S'ving  employment  to  140  looms,  of  which  100  are  Jacquards. 
[.  Lafont,  who  has  a  small  establishment  at  Moscow,  sent  to 
the  exposition  of  1843  yarious  articles  of  figured  tulle,  of  good 
quality,  as  mantles,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  &c  It  was 
then  the  only  manufactory  of  articles  of  the  sort  Velvet  is 
made  in  most  of  the  factories,  but  only  in  small  quantities ; 
the  first  place  for  this  article  is  due  to  MM.  Solovieff  Brothers' 
factory  at  Bogorodsk,  of  which  the  products  are  estimated  at 
250,000  roubles ;  the  velvet  sells  at  from  2^  roub.  to  4  roub. 
30  kop.  per  archine.  M.  Boutowski  justly  observes,  that  suffi- 
cient attention  is  not  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  light  velvets 
for  ladies'  dresses ;  for  the  last  four  years  this  manufacture  has 
been  carried  on  by  MM.  Solovieff.  MM.  Effinoff  Brothers 
were  distinguished  at  the  exposition  of  1843  for  light  fabrics. 
Their  prices — at  60  kop.  per  archine  for  silk  batiste,  flowered 
gauze  handkerchiefs  at  18  roubles,  and  blonde  handkerchiefs  at 
11  to  22  roubles  per  piece — were  considered  moderate,  keeping 
in  view  quality.  This  manufactory,  the  products  of  which  still 
made  an  advantageous  appearance  at  the  exposition  of  1849, 
produced  in  fabrics  of  every  description  to  the  value  of  300,000 
roubles ;  but  since  then  it  has  fallen  into  decay,  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  it  was  one  of  the  old  establishments 
which  had  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  our  silk  manufacture. 
MM.  Effinoff  (the  elder  of  whom  is  now  dead)  were  the  first  to 
introduce  into  Russia  the  Jacquard  loom,  and  the  manufacture 
of  various  fabrics  formerly  unknown  amongst  us.  Their  opera- 
tives diffused  improvements  throughout  every  branch  of  the 
manufacture,  and  other  factories  profited  by  the  results  of  their 
experience.  For  brocades,  gold  cloths,  and  tissues  of  gold  and 
silver  embroidery,  the  first  place  at  the  late  expositions  was 
occupied  by  the  manufactures  of  MM.  Sapojnikoff,  Polakoff, 
and  Kolokolnikoff.  MM.  Levine  Brothers  exhibited  fine  bro- 
catels  of  pure  silk,  and  silk  and  cotton  mixed ;  and  M.  Sy  toff 
was  distinguished  by  the  cheapness  of  his  brocades.  The 
principal  manufacture  of  gold  thread  is  that  of  MM.  Alexieieff 
Brothers,  which  produces  to  the  value  of  500,000  roubles  and 
upwards.     The  fabrication   of  washing  silks  has  also  greatly 
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augmented  of  late.     In  1843  there  were  manufactured  more 
than  100,000  pieces,  and  since  then  the  quantity  has  probably 
doubled ;  but  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  regard 
to  colour.     The  raw  material  employed  is  generally  unsecured 
Caucasian  silk.     M.  Zaloguine's  factory,  though  only  a  young 
establishment,  already  produces  silks  to  the  value  of  about 
300,000  roubles,  princij^dly  plain  stuffs,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  Italian  and  Caucasian  silk  is  used  in  about  equal  quan- 
tity.    The  factories  of  M.  Tomitschew  and  M.  Goujon  in  the 
government  of  Moscow,  the  former  of  which  produces  to  the 
value  of  300,000  roubles,  are  favourably  known  for  their  plain 
stuffs ;  but  the  first  place  for  this  description  of  manufacture 
was  adjudged,  at  the  exposition  of  1843,  to  the  factory  of  M. 
Olovianischnikoff  in  the  government  of  Jaroslaw.     Besides  the 
large  establishments  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow, 
a  number  of  small  manufacturers,  who  weave  common  stuffs 
from   Caucasian  silk,  especially  small  handkerchiefs  for  the 
peasantry.     The  largest  of  these  is  M.  Kononoff,  the  produce 
of  whose  looms  is  estunated  at  100,000  roubles.     We  must  also 
mention  amongst  those  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture,  pecu* 
liarly  belonging  to  ourselves,  a  stuff  for  dressing-gowns,  known 
under  the  name  of  termalama,  manufactured  from  Caucasian 
silk,  pure  or  mixed  with  cotton.     The  manufacturers  of  St. 
Petersburg  prefer  the  manufacture  of  plain  stuffs  irom  Italian 
silk.     In  this  department  they  occupy  an  important  position, 
and  have  been  making  progress  of  late ;  but  upon  the  whole 
this  branch  of  the  silk  manufacture  is  the  most  backward  of  any. 
The  largest  of  the  St.  Petersburg  factories  is  that  founded  by 
the  Society  of  Sericultural  Industry,  which  employs  upwards 
of  800  operatives.     In  1849,  M.  Scherer  estimated  at  250  the 
total  number  of  silk  factories  throughout  the  empire,  those  of 
kingdom  of  Poland  not  included.     Upon  the  whole  we  may 
consider  that  our  silk  manufacture  is  progressive,  that  several 
of  its  departments  are  already  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition, 
and  that  its  ulterior  progress  will  mainly  depend  on  the  im- 
provements that  may  be  introduced  into  the  manipulation  of 
our  home  silks,  and  the  weaving  of  plain  stuffs,  which  form  the 
midn  item  of  consumption.     Our  throwing-mills,  however,  are 
still  in  such  a  backward  condition  that  those  manufacturers 
who  import  foreign  silk,  prefer  importing  it  ready  thrown,  and 
a  change  has  t^en  place  in  the  importation  of  that  article, 
indicating  a  step  backwards  instead  of  an  advance.     Formerly 
French  and  Italian  silk  was   mostly  imported  raw,  and  the 
importation  of  thrown  silk  was  exceedingly  trifling ;  now,  it  is 
just  the  reverse;  raw  silk  disappears  more  and  more  in  our 
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commerce  with  Europe,  and  Is  replaced  by  thrown  silk.*  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  increasing  importation  of  thrown, 
and  the  simultaneously  decreasing  importation  of  raw  silk, 
since  1824 :  — 

Mean  Triennial  Importation  from  Europe. 


In 


Raw. 

Thrown. 

Raw. 

Thrown 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

1824-1826     - 

3,855 

226 

In 

1839-1841     - 

1,778 

6,408 

1827-1829     - 

3,255 

2,152 

1842-1844     - 

970 

7,640 

1830-1832     - 

4,478 

3,825 

1845-1847     - 

1,429 

8,887 

1833-1835     - 

2,002 

5,127 

1848-1850     - 

823 

9,319 

1836-1838     - 

1,877 

4,686 

1851 

252 

8,183 

Thus  thrown  silk,  which  during  the  first  triennial  period 
formed  only  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  importation,  now 
forms  more  than  nine-tenths,  and  in  1851  formed  97  per  cent. 
The  importation  of  raw  silk  has  diminished  in  the  proportion  of 
100  to  21  (in  1851  as  100  to  7),  whilst  that  of  thrown  silk  has 
augmented  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  412 ;  this  proves  that  our 
throwsters  are  far  in  arrear  in  a  branch  of  industry  which  is 
susceptible  of  great  development.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances, however,  we  consider  the  change  to  be  advantageous 
rather  than  hurtful  to  our  silk  manufacture  on  the  whole ;  for 
it  is  much  better  to  sacrifice  the  throwsters'  profit  than  to  com- 
promise the  manufacture  by  the  employment  of  a  bad  material. 
The  grand  object  at  present,  however,  is  to  improve  the  pre- 
paration of  indigenous  silk  and  the  raw  imports  from  Turkey 
and  Persia,  which  together  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  raw 
material  worked  up  in  our  factories. 

Cotton  Manufacture. 

The  prodigious  growth  of  this  manufacture  within  the  last 
fifty  years  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  everybody.  At  the  end  of  last  century  the  mean 
importation  of  cotton  into  England  amounted,  deducting 
exportation  (years  1797-1799),  according  to  M^Culloch,  to  no 
more  than  32,186,000  lbs.;  whilst  during  the  years  1847-1849 
the  excess  of  importation,  according  to  the  custom-house  returns, 
amoimted  to  565,1 10,000  lbs.t,  being  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  17.  In  commerce,  in  industry,  in  the  whole 
economical,  financial,  and  social  condition  of  the  civilised  world, 

*  The  export  duties  on  raw  silk  levied  in  the  countries  of  its  production  are 
too  small  to  have  of  themselres  brought  this  change  about 

t  During  the  years  1852-54  the  ayorage  importation  (exportation  deducted) 
was  902,983,500  lbs.— TV. 
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cotton  has  produced  a  reyolution  of  which  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  fairly  to  appreciate  the  consequences.  Based  upon  a 
raw  material  of  foreign  growth,  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
attended  with  disadvantages  which  we  dare  not  too  confidently 
affirm  to  be  outweighed  by  the  benefits  which  it  yields ;  and 
though  we  make  no  pretensions  to  exhaust  a  question  of  ex- 
ceedingly hard  solution,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  present  a 
slight  resume  of  both. 

The  main  disadvantages  of  this  branch  of  industry  are :  — 

1.  That,  working  up  an  exotic  material,  it  is  tributary  to  trans- 
atlantic countries,  depending  in  Europe  on  the  conmiercial 
relations  of  that  part  of  the  globe  widi  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa ;  and  this  dependence,  which  is  of  less  consequence  for 
England,  might  under  certain  circumstances  be  productive  of 
grave  consequences  to  the  continental  states,  especially  to  such 
as  have  not  a  sufficiently  powerfiil  navy  to  give  efficacious 
protection  to  their  conmierce  in  time  of  war.  Imagine  the  ruin 
which  would  be  the  lot  of  the  continental  manufacturers,  and  the 
misery  which  would  result  to  their  operatives,  if  in  consequence 
of  a  maritune  war  every  spinning-mill,  power-loom,  and  other 
industrial  establishment  connected  with  tiie  cotton  manufacture 
were  suddenly  to  be  stopped  for  want  of  a  supply  of  the  raw 
material :  and  this  is  a  case  which,  if  not  very  likely  to  happen, 
cannot  at  any  rate  be  referred  to  die  category  of  the  impossible. 

2.  That  cotton  fabrics  have  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  linen, 
and  to  a  smaller  extent  even  woollen  and  silk :  in  several  dis- 
tricts the  linen  manufacture  has  been  entirely  ruined ;  and 
as  all  the  three  latter  manufactures  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  soil,  agriculture  cannot  have  become  a  gainer  by  the 
change.  England  is  the  only  country  that  has  hitherto  derived 
profit  alone  from  the  cotton  manufacture  without  suffering  from 
many  of  its  inconveniences.  Not  only  have  her  cottons  invaded 
the  principal  markets  of  the  European  continent,  but  they  have 
ruined  the  cotton  manufacture  of  India ;  and  when  the  English 
linen  manufacture  was  menaced  by  the  increasing  use  of  cottons, 
she  was  able  to  give  it  a  new  impulse  by  appropriating  a  new 
continental  invention  —  the  flax-spinning  machine.*  3.  That 
it  has  helped  to  withdraw  hands  and  capital  from  agricultural 
labour  and  improvements,  and  has  greatly  augmented  the  mass 
of  operatives  crowded  together  in  towns,  where  they  lose  their 

*  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  England  herself  may  not  in  the  coarse  of 
time  experience  much  more  grave  embarrassment  than  any  she  has  felt  hitherto 
firom  over  production  when  she  has  lost  a  considerable  part  of  her  markets  —  a 
result  which  must  arrive  sooner  or  later  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  this  manufacture  in  Uie  United  States  and  on  the  European  continent. 
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health  *,  often  their  morals,  and  engender  misery  and  proleta* 
•nanism.  These  disadvants^es,  no  doubt,  are  found  to  attend 
other  departments  of  industry,  and  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
cotton  manufacture  alone.  Still,  the  latter  has  greatly  aggra- 
vated their  intensity ;  and  of  all  industrial  establishments  it  is 
unquestionably  in  the  cotton  mills  that  we  find  the  largest 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  cooped  up  during  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  a-day,  breathing  vitiated  air  in  frequently 
ill-ventilated  apartments.  In  the  course  of  our  travels  in 
foreign  countries  we  have  rarely  visited  a  cotton  mill  without 
being  painfully  afiected  by  the  sight  of  youthful  forms,  with  a 
lean  and  haggard  look,  which  betrayed  a  state  of  health  already 
undermined,  even  before  life  had  passed  its  prime.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  manufacture,  again,  are  —  1.  The  low  price  of 
the  fabric,  which  renders  it  accessible  to  the  poorer  and  more 
numerous  class  of  the  community  —  an  advantage,  however, 
which,  as  compared  with  the  use  of  linen,  is  not  always  so  real 
as  it  seems,  since  a  linen  shirt  will,  ccBteris  paribus,  last  twice 
or  thrice  as  long  as  a  cotton  one:  it  is  more  positive  in  the 
case  of  certain  mixtures  of  linen,  woollen,  or  silk  with  cotton, 
which  often  unite  cheapness  with  solidity.  2.  The  employ- 
ment which  it  affords  for  capital  and  labour,  thereby  providing 
means  of  subsistence  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population. 
This  advantage  is  great  for  countries  which,  like  England,  have 
an  excess  of  population  and  a  superabundance  of  idle  capital ; 
but  very  much  smaller  for  those  which  are  thinly  peopled  and 
have  little  capital  to  dispose  of.  3.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  increasing  use  of  cottons,  which  has  been  stimulated  by 
their  cheapness,  has  introduced  into  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  Europe  an  element  of  activity  which  is  reproduced  imder 
a  thousand  forms,  giving  birth  to  a  multitude  of  inventions  in 
many  different  branches  of  industry.  Without  the  cotton- 
jenny  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  have  known  the  spinning- 
machinery  for  flax  or  for  wooL  The  result  of  the  whole  has 
been  a  mass  of  values  created  by  intellect  and  labour,  and  thus 
an  increase  of  national  wealth.  4.  Cotton  is  suitable  beyond 
any  other  filament  for  mechanical  manipulation,  and  thus  pre- 
sents a  vast  field  for  the  creation  of  industrial  values.  In 
fabrics  of  medium  quality  the  value  of  the  raw  material  becomes 
sextupled  —  a  degree  of  enhancement  not  found  in  those  of 
either  wool,  flax,  or  silk. 

*  In  France  it  has  been  demonstrated,  from  official  inquiries  and  documents, 
that  in  those  districts  where  industrial  establishments  are  most  concentrated,  the 
number  of  indiyidnals  exempted  from  military  service  on  account  of  inArmitj  has 
greatly  augmented. 
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Such^  we  believe^  are  substantially  the  considerations  that 
must  be  had  in  view  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  regard 
to  the  utility  of  the  cotton  manufacture  for  Russia,  we  beg,  in 
the  first  place,  to  refer  to  what  we  have  already  said  (Vol.  L 
p.  445.  et  seq.)  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  throw  us 
upon  our  industrial  resources,  in  the  development  of  which 
the  cotton  manufacture  must  necessarily  occupy  an  important 
place.  We  have  stated  our  predilection  for  those  manufactures 
which  work  up  a  raw  material  of  home  growth.  We  would 
rather  look  upon  a  single  spinster  plying  her  industry  beneath 
the  humble  roof  of  her  facer's  cottage  than  upon  a  thousand 
villagers  imprisoned  within  the  four  walls  of  a  spinning- mill. 
But  though  it  would  no  doubt  be  better  for  our  agriculture  that 
linen  fabrics  took  the  place  of  cotton  ones,  still,  since  we  can- 
not invert  the  natural  march  of  industry,  and  since  the  use  of 
cottons  has  become  so  general  in  all  countries  that  they  have 
almost  grown  to  be  an  article  of  prime  necessity  for  every  class 
of  the  inhabitants,  we  must  necessarily  do  one  or  other  of  two 
things,  —  either  procure  them  from  abroad  and  be  tributary  to 
the  industry  of  others,  or  manufacture  them  at  home.  We  are 
not  of  those  votaries  of  the  old  mercantile  system,  who,  regard-* 
ing  gold  and  silver  as  the  sole  elements  of  wealth,  consider  it 
a  disadvantage  to  purchase  from  others  what  we  do  not  produce 
ourselves,  and  who  afiect  to  perceive  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  upon  the  good  will  of 
the  seller.  Were  such  notions  carried  out  into  action,  inter- 
national commerce  would  be  impossible.  We  apprehend  that 
the  seller  is  quite  as  dependent  on  his  customer  as  the  latter  on  his 
merchant,  and  perhaps  more  so ;  and  even  for  an  article  of  prime 
necessity,  indispensable  to  the  purchaser,  it  is  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  article  could  be  produced  in  one  country,  and 
nowhere  else,  that  the  seller  could  be  able  to  dictate  the  price. 
As  regards  the  article  of  cottons,  the  economical  position  of  a 
country  which  could  acquire  them  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at 
moderate  price,  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  its  soQ,  and  of 
industries  more  natural  to  itself,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  a  country  where  the  manufacture  of  the  exotic 
article  had  attained  a  great  development ;  for  it  would  profit  by 
the  progress  of  that  industiy  amongst  other  nations  without 
suficring  it49  attendant  evils :  but  commercial  relations  cannot 
always  be  established  in  conformity  with  what  we  consider  most 
desirable,  and  every  country  in  its  turn  is  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  changes  which  time  brings  along  with  it  into  industry,  com- 
merce, and  international  relations.  We  have  already  (Vol.  L 
p.  447.)  adverted  to  the  position  of  Russia  on  the  return  of  peace 
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after  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  little  prospect 
which  we  then  enjoyed  of  a  large  development  of  our  export 
commerce,  and  the  increasing  consumption  of  manufactures, 
amongst  which  cottons  had  already  come  to  occupy  an  import- 
ant place,  becoming  always  more  and  more  out  of  proportion  to 
our  means  of  exchange,  gave  rise  to  a  generally  felt  necessity 
for  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  the  national  industry ;  and  the 
prohibitory  system  was  recognised  as  the  most  effective  means 
for  promptly  attaining  that  end.  To  inquire  and  determine 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  possible,  under  a  system  of 
moderate  protection,  to  develop  our  industry,  more  slowly 
perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time  more  surely,  more  naturally, 
and  at  a  less  sacrifice,  would  at  this  time  of  day  be  an  affair  of 
greater  trouble  and  difficulty  than  of  practical  benefit.  Eschew- 
ing, therefore,  unprofitable  discussion,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  stating  results.  Of  the  articles  which,  in  1822,  were  either 
prohibited  or  loaded  with  prohibitory  duties,  cotton  goods 
formed  one  of  the  principal.  Cotton  prints  were  prohibited, 
and  plain  cottons  subjected  to  duties  of  from  60  to  100  per 
cent,  and  upwards.  If  we  consider  the  large  consumption  of 
cotton  stuffs  in  all  countries,  and  its  rapid  increase,  we  may 
conceive  the  immensity  of  the  field  which  the  prohibition  of 
printed  cottons  alone  must  have  opened  up  to  our  cotton  manu- 
facture. The  consequence  was,  that,  to  the  detriment  of  many 
other  branches  of  industry,  it  monopolised  speculation  ;  and  its 
progress,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  exceedingly  rapid,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  triennial  averages  of 
cotton  importation  since  1824 :  -— 


In  1824-1826 
1827-1829 
1830-1832 
1833-1835 
1836-1838 
1839-1841 
1842-1844 
1845-1847 
1848-1850 
1851 
1852 


Raw  Cotton. 

Twirt. 

Poois. 

Foods, 

74,268 

337,101 

98,180 

440,582 

115,996 

533,690 

171,189 

549,399 

282,799 

626,713 

355,774 

542,125 

524,511 

592,193 

780,149 

504,336 

1,329,031 

281,520 

1,460,712 

157,931 

1,748,346 

112,733 

Thus  we  see  that  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  has  followed 
a  continuously  ascending  movement,  exhibiting  in  its  latest 
results  an  augmentation  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  24 ;  whilst 
that  of  twist,  after  nearly  tripling  in  the  course  of  the  first 
fifteen  years,  has  fallen  gradually  to  a  third  of  the  cipher  of 
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1824-26,  and  to  less  than  a  fifUi  of  its  culminating  cipher  of 
1836-38.  To  this  feature  we  will  return  afterwards.  Mean- 
time we  wish  to  show  the  real  progress  of  cotton  fabrication, 
taking  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  and  twist  for  our  basis.  In 
statistical  estimates  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  it  is 
customary  to  deduct  15  per  cent,  from  the  raw  cotton  for  waste 
in  spinning,  and  for  its  use  for  other  purposes.  During  the 
period  1824-26,  the  importation  was  so  trifling  that  it  was  almost 
totally  absorbed  in  the  manufacture  of  wadding,  and  similar  pur* 
poses.  At  that  period  the  only  spinning-mill  of  any  importance 
was  that  of  Alexandrowsk,  near  St.  Petersburg,  belonging  to 
government,  which  consumed  about  20,000  poods.  The  whole 
manufacture  then  was  based  upon  the  twist  imported  from 
England ;  and  as  that  amounted  to  337,101  poods,  we  may  ap- 
proximatively  estimate  at  350,000  poods  the  whole  quantity  of 
cotton  yam  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  country.  During 
the  period  1848-50,  there  were  imported,  at  an  average, 
1,329,031  poods  of  raw  cotton,  which,  deducting  15  per  cent, 
for  waste,  and  other  purposes,  gives  1,129,676  poods  of  yarn ; 
adding  281,520  poods  of  yarn  imported  during  the  same  period, 
we  obtain  a  total  fabrication  of  1,371,196  poods,  so  that  this 
manufacture  has  nearly  quadrupled  its  products  within  the  space 
of  twenty-seven  years.  In  England,  the  mean  importation  of 
raw  cotton  for  home  consimiption  was  during  the  triennial 
period  1824-26  (according  to  M^Culloch),  166,404,000  lbs., 
and  during  the  period  1847-49  it  amounted,  deducting  exporta- 
tion, to  565,110,000  lbs.,  which  exhibits  an  augmentation  of  100 
to  340,  or,  in  favour  of  the  progress  of  the  Russian  manufacture 
during  the  same  period,  a  difference  of  nearly  8  to  7.  In 
France,  the  importation  of  cotton  amounted  in  1834  to  36  mil- 
lions of  kilogrammes ;  at  present  it  is  about  60  millions,  ex- 
hibiting an  increase  of  24  millions  of  kilogrammes,  or  two  thirds.* 
In  Russia  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  during  the  same 
period  has  been  as  follows :  —  The  average  importation  during 
1833-35,  was, — 

Raw  cotton  171,189  poods,  yielding  (on  a  deduction  of  15  per 

cent.)  of  yam  -.----      145,511  poods. 

Cotton  yam  -------      549,399       „ 

Total        -  -     694,910      „ 

and  the  total  fabrication  in  1848-50  was  1,371,196  poods,  pre- 
senting an  increase  of  single  to  double  pretty  nearly.     Thus, 


*  We  take  no  account  of  the  twist  imported  from  England,  as  the  exportation 
of  that  anide  exceeds  the  importation. 
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the  progress  of  Russia  compared  with  tliat  of  France  during 
this  period  of  sixteen  years  was  nearly  as  3  to  2.  In  Austria 
the  mean  importation  (exportation  deducted)^  was 

during  the  period  1831-33  (previous  to  which  we  have  no 
complete  returns)  133,313  centners  of  raw  cotton,  yielding 
of  yam      -----.-      113,406  centners. 

Cotton  yam  .-----►         9,978 

Total         -  -  -      123,384 

and  during  the  period  1845-47  *,  raw  cotton  430,934  centners, 
yielding  of  yam      ------      366,294 

CoUon  yarn  -------       42,254 

Total         -  .  -      408,548 


*> 
»» 

n 


which  presents  an  augmentation  of  100  to  331  in  the  space  of 
seventeen  years.  The  same  period  presents  for  Russia  the  fol- 
lowing results:  —  The  average  importation 

in  1831-33  was  123,568  poods  of  raw  cotton,  yielding  of  yarn      104,033  poods. 
Cotton  yam  -------      563,336 


Total         -  -  .      667,369 


»» 


n 


and  in  1845-47  it  was  780,149  poods  raw  cotton,  yielding  of 

yam  -------      663,127       „ 

Cotton  yam  -------      504,336      „ 

Total         -  -  .  1,167,463       „ 

presenting  an  augmentation  of  500^094  poods^  or  75  per  cent. 
Thus^  during  the  period  in  question^  our  progress  was  to  that 
of  Austria  as  10  to  44;  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe 
that  the  period  corresponds  to  certain  alterations  which  took 
place  in  both  countries  on  the  duties  upon  cotton  yam.  In 
Russia,  namely,  the  duty  was  raised  from  5  to  6^  roubles  per 
pood;  in  Austria  it  was  lowered  from  30,  60,  and  81  florins, 
according  to  quality,  to  one  uniform  rate  of  10  florins  per  cent- 
ner. In  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein  the  average  importation 
(export  deducted)  was 

in  1836-38  of  raw  cotton  178,892  centners,  yielding  of  yam  -  152,058  centners. 
Cotton  yam  -------      294,666      „ 

Total         -  -  -      446,724       „ 

and  in  1848-50  of  raw  cotton  349,064  centners,  yielding  of 

yam  -  -  -  -  ^  .      296,705       „ 

Cotton  yam  -------     448,887      „ 

•Total         -  -  .      745,592       „ 

*  We  have  not  taken  the  years  1848-50,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  perturbations  caused  by  the  political  events. 
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which  exhibits  an  increase  of  298,868  centners,  or  67  per  cent. 
In  Kussia,  during  the  same  period,  the  importation  (yam  in- 
cluded) rose  from  867,092  to  1,371,196  poods,  presenting  an 
increased  fabrication  of  504,104  poods,  or  58  percent;  so  that 
the  manufacture  of  Germany  outstripped  that  of  Russia  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  6  to  5. 

Cotton  yam,  although  protected  from  the  commencement  by 
the  heavy  duty  of  5  roubles  per  pood,  made  no  progress  at  all 
previously  to  1830,  and  but  little  previously  to  1842.  At  the 
outset,  our  spinners  had  to  struggle  not  only  with  the  diflScul- 
ties  inherent  in  every  new  undertaking,  but  with  the  special 
difficulty  of  procuring  machinery,  —  its  exportation  from 
England  being  at  that  time  forbidden.  The  removal  of  this 
prohibition  was  a  great  point  gained  for  our  spinning-mills. 
Again,  the  commercial  crisis  of  1841-42  having  induced  govern- 
ment to  grant  the  petition  of  the  Moscow  spinners  for  the  im- 
position of  a  higher  duty  on  yam,  the  same  was  raised  from  5 
roubles  to  6^  roubles  per  pood ;  and  this  higher  rate,  although 
sought  and  granted  only  as  a  temporary  measure,  was  main- 
tained down  to  the  end  of  1850.  Such  a  heavy  protection, 
equivalent  upon  yam  of  medium  fineness,  Nos.  20.  to  40.,  to  the 
enormous  rate  of  60  per  cent,  and  upwards  ad  valorem^  could 
not  fail  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  our  spinning-mills.  In 
1848-50  they  already  furnished  more  than  82  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  yam  consumed  in  the  country,  and  since  then 
the  importation  oi  yarn  has  farther  greatly  diminished  ;  at  pre- 
sent foreign  yarn  forms  not  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
quantity  woven.  In  Austria,  where  the  system  of  import  duties 
abandoned  in  1852  was  also  very  prohibitory  for  cottons,  the 
home  mills  furnished  during  the  period  1845-47  nine-tenths  of 
the  yam  consumed  in  the  lactories ;  whilst  in  the  States  of  the 
Zollverein  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  yarn  was  spun  in  the 
country.  Certain  it  is  that  the  progress  of  the  spinning-mills 
has  given  a  certain  degree  of  independence  to  our  cotton  manu- 
facture, which  stands  no  longer  in  need  of  foreign  yarn,  except 
for  very  fine  fabrics,  forming  but  a  trifling  proportion  of  the 
whole :  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  heavy  duty  on  yam,  which 
stimulated  this  progress,  has  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to 
render  our  fabrics  dear.  The  large  profits  of  well-organised 
spinning-mills  have  attracted  a  host  of  speculators,  who  work 
upon  capital  borrowed  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  given  rise 
to  a  number  of  ill-conducted  establishments,  which,  without 
the  bounty  of  a  highly  protective  tariff,  could  not  exist  Our 
spinners  spin  up  only  to  Nos.  48.  and  50.  The  greater  number 
produce  Nos.  30.  to  40.  mule  twist,  and  Nos.  20.  to  30.  water 
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twist,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  consumption,  and  it  is  desir- 
able that  they  should  remain  upon  this  good  path.  If  they 
were  to  attempt  competition  in  the  higher  numbers  with  their 
brethren  of  England,  who  have  brought  their  yarn  to  a  pitch  of 
fineness  which  we  may  almost  term  fabulous  *,  it  would  in  our 
opinion  be  a  question  rather  of  amour  propre  than  of  real  utility. 
The  consumption  of  very  high  numbers  is  so  exceedingly  small, 
that  the  costs  and  sacrifices  requisite  to  produce  them  at  home 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  result ;  we  could  never 
produce  them  at  anything  like  the  English  prices ;  and  it  would 
surely  be  much  more  reasonable  to  purchase  cheaply  from 
abroad  the  hundred  thousand  poods  of  yarn  that  we  may  require 
for  our  finest  fabrics,  than  to  strain  at  producing  them  dearly  at 
home. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  country,  tlie 
common  estimate  with  us  is  one  pood  of  yarn  to  each  spindle ; 
but  as  only  low  numbers  are  generally  spun,  we  think  we  may 
adopt  the  rate  of  45  lbs.  of  yarn  per  spindle  t>  which  would 
give  us,  according  to  the  mean  importation  of  1848-50  (1,329,031 
poods  of  raw  cotton,  yielding  1,129,000  poods  of  yarn),  1,004,000 
spindles ;  adding  to  these  50,000  which  were  in  activity  in 
1850,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  together  with  the  spinning- 
mills  of  Finland,  we  may  slump  the  amount  of  our  spinning 
force  at  1,100,000  spindles.  England  now  possesses,  according 
to  M.  SamoilofF,  the  colossal  number  of  20,977,000  spindles, 
and  this  figure  is  justified  by  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported, 
and  entered  for  consumption,  which  is  yearly  on  the  increase. 
According  to  official  returns  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  im- 
ported — 

in  1847  was        -  -  -  .     474,707,615  lbs. 

1848  „  .  -  -  -     713,020,161   „ 

1849  „  -  -  -  -     755,469,012  „ 

The  exportation  of  1849  having  amounted  to  98,894,000  lbs., 
there  remained  that  year,  for  home  consumption,  656,575,000 

♦  The  term  is  scarcolj  inappropriate.  M.  SamoilofF,  in  his  pamphlet  on  tho 
London  exposition,  mentions  that  some  English  spinners,  wishing  to  show  how 
much  machinery  was  capable  of  accomplishing,  exhibite<l  Nos.  1500.,  2070.,  and 
even  2150.     In  actual  weaving,  yam  beyond  No.  900.  cannot  be  used. 

t  According  to  M.  SamoiloflT,  the  twenty-two  spinning-mills  which  existed  in 
1843  in  tho  government  of  Moscow,  reckoned  155,404  spindles,  and  produced 
155,949  poods  of  yarn  (80,878  Nos.  38.  to  42.,  and  only  19,730  Nos.  12.  to  16.), 
which  gives  an  average  of  40*14  lbs.  per  spindle.  But  considering  that  the  con- 
sumption of  common  fabrics  which  require  low  numbers  increases  at  a  greater  rate 
than  that  of  fabrics  requiring  the  higher  numbers,  and  that  many  establishments 
which  formerly"  worked  during  only  a  part  of  the  year  are  now  kept  going  without 
interruption,  we  consider  tho  rate  we  have  adopted  a  fair  one. 
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lbs.,  80  that  we  may  estimate  the  present  consumption  at  700 
million  lbs.  avoird.,  or  777  million  lbs.  Russian  at  least*,  which, 
deducting  15  per  cent.,  would  yield  661  million  lbs.  Russ.  of 
yarn,  incficating,  at  the  rate  of  1  pood  per  spindle,  16,500,000 
spindles ;  but  as  there  is  spun  in  England,  especially  for  expor- 
tation, a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fine  numbers  than  in 
other  countries,  and  as  a  spindle  can  furnish  at  an  average  not 
more  than  30  lbs.  Russ.  of  yarn  beyond  No.  40.  to  42.,  the 
number  of  spindles  must  for  that  reason  be  much  larger. 
Taking  30  lbs.  Russ.  per  spindle  as  the  general  average,  we 
would  obtain  22  millions  of  spindles, — a  result  not  greatly 
diflTerent  from  that  of  M.  SamoilofT.  In  France  there  were 
imported  and  consumed  in  1850,  according  to  the  custom-house 
entries,  59,466,337  kilogrammes,  or  145,395,194  lbs.  Russ.  of 
raw  cotton,  yielding,  on  a  deduction  of  15  per  cent.  123,585,915 
lbs.  of  yarn,  which,  at  the  rate  of  40  lbs.  per  spindle,  would 
indicate  3,089,648  spindles ;  but  as  in  France  likewise  there 
is  spun  a  large  quantity  of  high  numbers  for  very  fine  fabrics, 
the  number  of  spindles  must  be  considerably  greater.  M. 
SamoUoff  estimates  it  at  4,200,000,  an  estimate  which  we  do 
not  consider  excessive,  especially  as,  for  want  of  more  recent 
data,  we  have  based  the  above  estimate  on  the  importation  of 
1850, — a  year  which,  from  political  disturbances,  was  not  favour- 
able to  French  industry.  M.  SamoUoff  estimates  the  number 
of  spindles  in  Austria  at  1,200,000,  a  number  which  we  con- 
sider below  the  mark.  According  to  the  statistical  data  pro- 
duced at  the  industrial  conference  held  in  1845  at  Berlin, 
there  were  then  reckoned  in  Austria  1,500,000  spindles, — a 
cipher  which  we  consider  excessive,  especially  as  referable  to 
the  year  1845.  There  was  imported  into  Austria  (export 
deducted)  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  1845-47,  430,934 
centners  of  raw  cotton,  yielding,  on  a  deduction  of  15  per  cent., 
366,294  centners,  or  501,822,278  lbs.  Russ.  of  yarn,  which,  at 
the  rate  of  a  pood  per  spindle,  would  indicate  1,254,557  spin- 
dles ;  but  as  in  Austria  also  there  is  spun  a  certain  quantity 
of  fine  numbers,  and  as  moreover  the  importation  of  cotton 
must  have  increased  since  1847,  we  think  we  may  set  down 
the  spindle  strength  at  1,400,000.  In  the  States  of  the  Zoll- 
verein  there  were  reckoned  in  1846,  aocording  to  M.  Diete- 
rici's  statistics*  collected  in  1851,  750,000  spindles.  In  1845 
there  were  reckoned  to  be  in  Belgium  420,000 ;  the  present 
number  must  be  500,000  at  least.     In  Switzerland  at  the  same 

•  The  average  importation  (export  deducted)  of  raw  cotton  daring  the  trien- 
nium  1852-54  was  902,983,531  lbs.  avoird — Tr. 
t  Statifltische  Uebersicht,  part  iv.  p.  365. 
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period  650,000 ;  now  unquestionably  more  than  700,000.  In 
the  United  States  of  America  there  were  then  reckoned 
2,290,000,  which  must  now  have  increased  to  upwards  of  2^ 
millions.  In  Italy  there  are  about  300,000,  and  in  Spain 
about  as  many.  The  following  table  recapitulates  the  fore- 
going data :  — 

England     -  -  .  - 

Franco      -  -  .  - 

United  States  ... 

Austria      -  -  -  - 

Russia       -  -  -  - 
States  of  the  Zollverein 

Switzerland  -  -  - 

Belgium    -  .  -  - 

Italy          -  -  -  . 

Spain         -  -  -  - 

Total 

In  regard  to  her  spinning  industry,  therefore,  Russia  occu- 
pies the  fifth  place  amongst  the  nations  where  that  industry  has 
abready  attained  a  certain  degree  of  importance. 

The  1,371,196  poods  of  cotton  fiibrics  manufactured  in  Russia, 
according  to  the  average  importation  of  raw  cotton  and  twist 
during  the  triennium  1848-50,  represent,  at  the  rate  of  40 
roubles  per  pood,  a  value  of  54,847,840  roubles.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  the  manufacture  amounted  in  1850,  according 
to  the  official  statistics,  to  33,850  poods ;  but  according  to 
private  sources  of  our  own,  the  effisctive  product  cannot  be  under 
50,000.  As  the  whole  consists  of  very  common  cottons  and 
calicoes,  we  shall  value  the  pood  at  only  25  roubles,  which  gives 
1,250,000  roubles,  so  that  we  may  state  the  total  value  of  this 
branch  of  industry  at  the  round  sum  of  56  millions  of  roubles.* 
If  from  this  sum  we  deduct — 

Romb. 

1.  For  about  1,400,000  poods  of  raw  cotton  (including  the  importation 

into  the  kingdom  of  Poland)  at  6  roub.  per  pot^  -  -     8,400,000 

2.  For  about  300,000  poods  of  yarn  imported  (including  importation 

into  kingdom  of  Poland)  in  round  numbers        ...     5,000,000 

3.  For  at  least  1,000,000  poods  of  cotton  prints,  the  value  of  the  tinc- 

torial and  chemical  substances  used,  at  5  roub.  per  pood  f  -     5,000,000 

4.  About  4  per  cent,  on  the  total  value  of  the  manufacture  to  represent 

interest  of  capital  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  machinery  im- 
ported from  abroad,  in  round  numbers  -  -  -  -    2,000,000 

Total        -  -  -  20,400,000 

*  Taking  for  basis  of  our  calculation  the  importations  of  raw  cotton  and  twist 
for  1852,  wc  obtain  1,599,000  poods  of  fabrics  representing  a  value  of  63,960,000 
roubles,  the  kingdom  of  Poland  included. 

t  M.  Soberer  estimates  at  5  roub.  15  kop.  per  pood  the  tinctorial  stuffs  used  in 
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there  will  remain  SS^GOO^OOO  roubles^  which  this  manufacture 
annually  adds  to  the  national  wealth.  In  France^  according  to 
the  inquest  of  1834,  and  the  declaration  of  manufacturers^  the 
cotton  manufacture  was  then  valued  at  600  millions  of  francs. 
As  the  importation  of  cotton  was  then  only  36  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes^  this  gave  to  the  manufactured  product  of  a  kilogi*amme 
of  raw  cotton  the  value  of  16f  francs  =  68  roubles  per  pood; 
but  this  estimate  is  clearly  excessive^  even  for  the  date  to  which 
it  refers ;  and  as  there  has  since  then  been  a  considerable  fall 
in  prices^  we  do  not  consider  that  we  can  assume  for  French  a 
higher  value  than  for  Russian  cottons,  namely  40  roubles  per 
pood  =  9  francs  78  centimes  per  kilogramme.*  The  importa- 
tion of  cotton  being  now  about  60  millions  of  kilogrammes, 
gives  (deducting  15  per  cent.)  51  million  kilog.  =  3,117,000 
poods  of  fabrics,  representing,  at  the  rate  of  40  roub.  per  pood, 
a  value  of  124,680,000  roubles ;  we  may  say  in  round  numbers 
125  millions  of  roubles,  or  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the 
manufacture  in  Russia.  In  England  the  average  importation 
of  raw  cotton  during  the  years  1847-49  amounted,  deducting 
exportation,  to  565,110,000  lbs.  avoird. ;  and  as  the  manufacture 
is  constantly  progressive,  we  may  estimate  the  present  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  the  United  Ejngdom  at  600  million  lbs.t 
in  round  numbers,  yielding,  on  deduction  of  15  per  cent.,  14 
million  poods  of  cotton  manufactures,  which,  at  the  rate  of  25 
roubles  per  pood  J,  represent  a  value  of  350  millions  of  roubles, 
or  more  than  six  times  the  value  of  the  Russian  manufacture. 
In  Austria  the  total  quantity  manufactured  amounted,  at  an 
average  during  the  period  1845-47,  to  408,548  centner,  or 
about  1,400,000  poods;  but  considering  the  progress  which 
this  manufacture  has  made  since  its  recovery  from  the  crisis 

the  preparation  of  cotton  prints ;  and  as  this  estimate  nearly  coincides  with  in- 
formation which  we  have  drawn  ftom  other  sources,  we  have  thought  it  fair  to 
adopt  5  roab.  f>er  pood,  assuming  that  of  about  1,420,000  poods  of  cotton  stufis 
manufactured  in  Russia  more  than  two  thirds,  or  at  least  a  million  of  poods,  are 
dyed  or  printed. 

*  The  Rouen  manufacture,  which  consumes  most  yam  of  the  low  numbers^ 
furnishes  mostly  very  low-priced  articles.  At  the  London  Exhibition  there  were 
pieces  of  white  and  printed  calico  weighing  6  lbs.  marked  at  13  and  15  francs  « 
22  roub.  per  pood  for  the  white,  and  nearly  30  roub.  for  the  printed.  There  were 
also  jaconets  weighing  3  lbs.  at  3^  roubles,  which  i8^=  46  roub.  per  pood.  The 
Mulhausen  muslins  and  the  fine  Tararas,  of  which  the  price  is  higher,  do  not 
form  a  tenth  of  the  French  cotton  manufacture.  From  these  indications  we  can- 
not estimate  the  average  value  of  the  whole  manufacture  at  a  higher  rate  than  40 
roubles  per  pood. 

f  See  note,  ante  p.  55. — Tr. 

i  As  more  than  a  third  of  the  raw  material  imported  into  England  is  exported 
in  the  shape  of  yam,  and  as,  moreover,  a  largo  quantity  of  very  ordinary  fabrics 
is  manufactured  for  the  colonics,  we  do  not  consider  that  we  can  assume  a  higher 
rate  of  average  value  for  English  cottons  than  25  roubles  per  pood. 
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t)Ccasioiied  by  the  political  events  of  1848,  we  think  it  may 
now  safely  be  reckoned  at  1,500,000  poods  at  least,  representing, 
at  40  roubles  per  pood,  a  value  of  60  millions  of  roubles.  In 
the  States  of  the  Zollverein  the  manufacture  of  cottons  amounted 
in  1848-50  to  745,592  centners,  or  2,279,650  poods,  represent- 
ing, at  40  roubles  per  pood,  a  value  of  91,186,000  roubles,  or 
63  per  cent,  more  than  the  value  of  the  Russian  manufacture. 

Of  the  number  of  individuals  employed  in  the,  manufacture 
in  Russia,  we  are  unable,  from  want  of  positive  data,  to  form 
more  than  an  approximative  estimate.  According  to  M.  Samoi- 
loflT,  there  were,  in  1843,  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  22 
spinning-mills,  counting  155,404  spindles,  and  employing  8348 
operatives,  which  gives  about  19  spindles  per  operative.  Taking 
20  spindles  per  operative  for  the  sake  of  even  numbers,  our 
1,100,000  spindles  would  suppose  the  employment  of  55,000 
operatives,  which  probably  comes  pretty  near  the  truth.  At  the 
same  date  there  were  in  the  same  government  382  establishments 
for  the  other  branches  of  the  manufacture,  as  weaving,  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  and  printing,  which  produced  together  to  the  value 
of  about  12^  millions  of  roubles,  and  employed  42,500  operatives, 
which  gives  a  product  of  294  roubles  per  operative.  Assuming 
this  proportion,  there  would  be  required  for  a  value  of  56  mil- 
lions of  roubles,  190,000  operatives;  but  as,  in  this  calcula- 
tion, the  weavers  who  work  apart  in  the  villages  on  account  of 
the  manufacturers  or  intermediate  agents  arc  not  included,  we 
may  assume  200,000  at  least  as  the  full  complement  of  the 
weavers,  bleachers,  printers,  and  finishers.  Adding  the  spinners 
('55,000)  and  some  thousands  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
labrics  of  cotton  mixed  with  woollen,  linen,  or  silk*,  we  may 
estimate  at  265,000,  in  round  numbers,  the  total  number  of 
individuals  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  our  cotton 
manufacture,  including  6000  or  7000  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland. 

As  regards  the  relative  consumption  of  cotton  manufactures 
in  Russia  and  other  countries,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the 

•  As  a  nnmbor  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  factories  produce  likewise 
mixed  fabrics,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  complete  information  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  —  a  circumstance  which  prevents  us  from  attempting  a  separate  estimate 
in  regard  to  these  :  but  as  we  have  made  approximative  estimates  of  the  values 
produced  by  each  of  the  four  principal  branches  of  our  manufactures,  according  to 
the  quantities  of  the  raw  material  consumed  and  by  the  aid  of  the  other  subsidiary 
means,  the  products  of  these  secondary  branches  are  included  in  our  slump  esti- 
mates. Of  these  mixed  manufactures  the  principal  are  woollen  mixed  with 
cotton,  of  which  there  were  in  1843  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  according  to 
M.  Samoiloff,  21  establishments  with  1896  looms  and  2439  operatives,  producing 
to  the  value  of  1,037,000  roubles.  Since  then  this  branch  of  industry  has  con- 
siderably extended. 
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following  results :  —  In  Russia  the  average  quantity  manufac- 
tured during  the  period  1848-50  amounted^  as  has  been 
already  seen^  to  1,371,196  poods  *  ;  adding  the  quantity  manu- 
factured in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  (about  50,000  poods),  we 
may  estimate  the  total  quantity  manufactured  in  the  country 
at  1,420,000  poods.  The  average  value  of  the  importation 
during  the  same  period  was  3,857,000  roubles,  equivalent,  at 
the  rate  of  60  roubles  per  pood,  to  64,283  poods.  The  average 
exportation  to  Asia  represented  a  value  of  2,370,000  roubles, 
equivalent,  at  the  rate  of  40  roubles  per  pood  f,  to  59,265  poods, 
so  that  the  importation  and  exportation  nearly  balanced  one 
another.  There,  therefore,  remained  for  home  consumption 
1,420,000  poods,  which,  distributed  over  a  population  of  65^ 
millions,  gives  0*87  lbs.  Rubs,  per  inhabitant.  The  value  of  the 
home  manufacture  being  56  millions,  and  the  excess  of  im- 
portation 1,487,000  roub.,  the  total  value  of  the  consumption  is 
57,487,000  roubles,  or  88  kopecks  per  inhabitant.  In  France 
the  quantity  manufactured  amoimts  to  3,117,000  poods,  from 
which  deducting  6,302,000  kilogrammes  =»  385,200  poods  ex- 
ported, and  the  excess  of  exportation  of  yarn  being  144,000 
kilogrammes  =  8800  poods,  there  remain  for  home  consump- 
tion 2,723,000  poods,  being,  for  a  population  of  35|  millions, 
at  the  rate  of  3*07  lbs.  Russ.  perinnabitant.  The  value  of  the 
French  manufacture  having  been  already  estimated  at 
125,000,000  roubles,  there  will  remain — after  deducting  the 
value  of  fabrics  exported,  being  61,400,000  francs  =  15,350,000 
roubles,  and  of  the  excess  of  yam  exported  being  770,000  fr. 
=  192,000  roubles  —  a  balance  for  home  consumption  of 
109,458,000  roubles,  being,  for  a  population  of  35^  millions, 
at  the  rate  of  3  roubles  8  kop.  per  inhabitant.:^  From  England 
the  average  exportation  of  cotton  goods  during  the  period 
1847-49,  entered  according  to  the  number  of  yards,  was 
1,125,607,370  yards,  equivslent,  at  the  rate  of  7  yds.  per  lb. 
Russ.,  to  4,020,026  poods,  and  the  excess  of  exportation  of 
fabrics  entered  according  to  their  declared  value  was  1,039,157/. 
=  6,702,000  roubles ;  estimated  at  the  rate  of  40  roubles  per 

*  In  1852  the  importation  had  increased  to  1,748,346  poods  of  raw  cotton  and 
112,733  poods  of  yarn,  which  would  give  a  result  in  jam  of  1,598,828  poods; 
but  we  retain  the  figures  of  1848-50,  as  that  period  corresponds  better  with  the 
information  we  possess  in  regard  to  other  countries. 

t  The  difference  between  the  two  rates  is  explained  bj  the  circumstance  that 
our  importations  consist  only  of  fine  goods,  and  our  exportations  mainly  of  medium 
and  coarse  calicoes. 

X  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  French  tables  of  foreign  commerce  for  the 
year  1850.  Of  her  whole  cotton  manufacture,  France  imports  nearly  13  per  cent, 
in  quantity,  and  upwards  of  41  per  cenL  in  value. 
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pood^  this  gives  a  quantity  of  167,564  poods.  The  exporta- 
tion of  cotton  yarn  was  151,868,061  lbs.  =  4,210,542  poods. 
At  the  same  time  were  imported  79,580  pieces,  of  which  the 
weight  is  not  given ;  but  assuming  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  Russ.  per 
piece  *,  there  would  be  about  10,000  poods  to  deduct  from  the 
excess  of  exportation.  The  quantity  of  cottons  manufactured 
having  already  been  estimated  at  14,000,000  poods,  we  would 
thus  have  to  deduct  from  that  amount  8,388,000  poods  for  the 
excess  of  exportation  of  fabrics  and  yarn,  which  would  leave 
for  home  consumption  5,612,000  poods,  being,  for  a  population 
of  26^  millions,  at  the  rate  of  8  lbs.  Buss,  per  inhabitant.  The 
value  of  the  manufacture  having  been  estimated  at  350,000,000 
roubles,  there  will,  after  deducting  the  excess  of  exportation, 
being  24,100,000/.  =«  155,445,000.  roubles,  remain  for  home 
consumption  a  balance  of  194,555,000  roubles,  being  at  the 
rate  of  7  roub.  34  kop.  per  inhabitant.  In  Austria  the  quantity 
manufactured  amounts  to  1,500,000  poods,  from  which  deducting 
the  excess  of  exportation,  being  4600  centners  =  15,755  poods, 
there  remaii^  for  home  consumption  1,484,245  poods,  being,  for 
a  population  of  36^  millions,  at  the  rate  of  1*63  lbs.  Buss,  per 
inhabitant.  The  value  of  the  manufacture  being  60,000,000 
roub.,  and  that  of  the  excess  of  exportation  630,000  roub., 
there  remain  for  home  consumption  59,370,000  roub.,  or  at 
the  rate  of  1  roub.  63  kop.  per  inhabitant.  In  the  States  of  the 
ZoUverein  the  manufacture  amounts  to  2,618,400  poods,  and  the 
excess  of  exportation  to  283,300  poods,  leaving  for  home  con- 
sumption 2,335,100  poods,  or,  for  a  population  of  30  millions, 
3*11  lbs.  Buss,  per  inhabitant  The  value  of  the  manufacture 
amounts  to  104,736,000  roubles,  from  which  deducting  for 
excess  of  exportation  11,332,000  roub.,  there  remains  for  home 
consumption  93,404,000  roubles,  or  3  roub.  11  kop.  per  in- 
habitant. Thus  the  absolute  quantity  and  value  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  in — 


EDgland  - 

France 

States  of  the  Zollverein 

Austria    - 

Kussia 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Poods. 

RoubUs. 

14,000,000 

350,000,000 

3,117,000 

125,000,000 

2,618,000 

104,736,000 

1,500,000 

60,000,000 

1,420,000 

56,000,000 

•  The  only  imports  being  fancy  articles  of  Mulhausen,  Tarara,  and  Swiss  manu- 
facture of  a  very  slight  fabric,  we  cannot  reckon  at  an  average  more  than  5  lbs.  per 
piece. 
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and  the  relative  consumption  per  inhabitant  is  in  — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Lbt.  Ruti.       Roub.    Kop. 

England          .            .            .  g  7  34 

States  of  the  ZoUverein            -  3*11  3  11 

France            -            .            -  3*07  3  8 

Austria           -            -            -  1-63  1  63 

Bnssia             ...  0*87  0  88 

SO  that  the  relation  of  our  cotton  manufacture  in  quantity  and 
value  stands  to  that  of — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Austria            -               -      as  10  to  10  6  as  10  to  10*6 

States  of  the  ZoUverein  -             „       18*5  „      18*7 

France  -            -            -            „      22  „      22*3 

England             -            -            «*      86*6  ,,      60*2 

and  the  relative  consumption  per  inhabitant  to  that  of — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Austria  -  -    as  10  to  18*7  as  10  to  18'5 

France  -  -  ^        35*3  „        35 

States  of  the  Zollverein  „       35*7  „        35*3 

England  -  -  „        92  „        83*4    . 

From  this  comparison  we  perceive  that  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  progress  of  our  cotton  manufacture  during  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years,  it  is  still,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  far 
in  arrear  of  other  countries  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  its  pro- 
ducts, and  that  the  relative  consumption  must  be  almost 
doubled  in  order  to  reach  that  of  Austria,  the  country  that 
stands  lowest  in  the  foregoing  scale  of  comparison.  But  this 
consumption  must  depend  not  on  the  improvement  of  the 
manufacture  alone,  but  also  on  the  progress  of  wealth  amongst 
the  numerous  classes,  and  in  part  upon  their  tastes  and  habits ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  although  the  prices  of  our  cotton 
goods  have  fallen  considerably  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
they  have  not  attained  such  a  degree  of  cheapness  as  to  stimu- 
late an  extensive  consumption.  The  difference  of  price,  as 
compared  with  the  foreign  and  especially  with  the  English 
article,  is  still  35  or  40,  and  for  some  fabrics  60  per  cent,  or 
more.  Of  this  we  see  a  proof  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
fabrics  (which  still  amounts  to  the  value  of  3  or  4  millions  of 
roubles),  notwithstanding  the  almost  prohibitory  duties  of  the 
old  tariff,  which,  imposed  by  weight,  amounted  to  60,  100,  or 
even  200  per  cent,  or  more  upon  the  value. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  movement  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce in  cotton  manufactures  since  1824  by  triennial  penods :— ^ 
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Average  Annual  Value  in  Siher  Roubles. 

importation.  ExportaUon.  j^^SSUtion. 

In  1824-26  -  3,079,000  602.500  2,476,500 

1827-29  -  8,607,000  1,226,100  2,380,900 

1830-32  -  2,852,600  1,260,000  1,592,600 

1833-35  -  2,792,100  1,178,600  1,613,500 

1836--38  -  3,700,300  1,217,700  2,482,600 

1839-41  -  4,291,700  1,528,300  2,733,400 

1842-44  -  3,801,500  2,016,800  1,784,700 

1845-47  -  3,615,600  1,232,100  1,383,500 

1848-50  -  3,856,900  2,370,500  1,486,400 

1851  -  4,570,700  2,543,700  2,027,000 

We  here  perceive  that  the  importation^  bating  some  slight 
oscillations,  has  remained  stationary — the  last  triennium  as 
compared  with  the  first  presenting  only  the  trifling  decrease  of 
122,100  roub.  or  3  per  cent.,  whilst  the  exportation  (with  the 
exception  of  the  period  1833-35,  which  presents,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding,  a  slight  diminution)  has  constantly  followed 
an  ascending  movement,  and  in  the  end  nearly  quadrupled.  It 
is  only  in  our  commerce  with  Asia  and  especially  with  China 
that  our  cotton  goods  find  a  foreign  outlet;  the  importation 
consists  partly  of  European,  partly  of  Asiatic  manufacture. 
Formerly  the  value  of  the  European  importation  greatly  ex- 
ceeded (being  nearly  double)  that  of  the  importation  from 
Asia ;  but  now  the  latter,  especially  from  Turkey  and  Persia, 
exceeds  by  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  former.*  The 
following  exhibits  the  average  value  by  triennial  periods : — 


In  1824-26 
.  1827-29 
1830-32 
1833-35 
1836-38 
1839-41 
1842-44 
1845-47 
1848-50 
1851 


*  Since  the  introdnction  of  the  new  tariff  this  proportion  has  been  considerablj 
modified.  In  1851  the  importation  from  Asia  did  not  exceed  that  from  £urope 
bj  more  than  a  fourth. 

f  These  arc  the  official  costom-hoose  fignrcs  according  to  the  yaluc  as  declared 
by  the  Asiatic  merchants  ;  but  this  value  is  almost  always  below  the  real  one,  to 
escape  a  portion  of  the  duty  which  is  levied  cid  valorem.  We  may  pretty  safely  add 
50  per  cent,  to  the  declared  value  of  the  Asiatic  importation,  horn,  which  it  will 
result  that  the  excess  of  our  total  importation  during  the  last  few  years  has  still 
amounted  to  about  3  millions  of  roubles,  besides  what  may  come  in  by  smuggling. 


From  Europe. 

From  Asia. 

1,991,600 

1,087,400 

2,045,200 

1,561,800 

1,531,100 

1,321,500 

1,398,400 

1,393,700 

1,481,600 

2,218,700 

1,565,000 

2,696,700 

1,229,800 

2,571,700 

1,122,100 

2,493,500 

1,033,500 

2,823,400 

2,048,800 

2,521,900 1 
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We  here  perceive  that  down  to  1833-35  the  value  of  the 
importation  from  Europe  constantly  exceeded  that  of  the 
importation  from  Asia :  during  that  period  the  two  were  nearly 
alike ;  but  since  then  the  Asiatic  has  constantly  exceeded  the 
European  in  value^  and  that  by  a  lai^e  proportion.  This  is 
explained  partly  by  the  difference  of  duties,  —  the  tariff  for  the 
Asiatic  commerce  being  only  5  per  cent,  ad  valoreniy — an<f  partly 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  provinces  conquered  from  Persia,  the 
Asiatic  populations  of  which  have  preserved  their  oriental 
costume  and  the  use  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Turkey  and 
Persia.  The  great  portion  of  the  Asiatic  cotton  goods  imported 
into  Russia  is  consumed  in  the  trauscaucasian  provinces.  We 
may  add  that  a  part  of  the  English  merchandise  imported  into 
Persia  finds  its  way,  under  the  name  of  Persian  goods,  into  the 
Caucasian  provinces,  and  that  the  Persians,  requiring  gold  to 
pay  up  the  balance  of  their  commerce  with  England,  are  often 
forced  to  sell  their  cottons  at  a  very  low  figure,  which  causes 
an  augmented  importation. 

Combining  the  value  of  the  home  manufacture  {56  million 
roub.)  with  that  of  the  exportation  (2,370,000  roub.)  and  the 
importation  (3,857,000  roub.),  we  find  that  the  home  manufac- 
ture supplies  more  than  93'per  cent,  of  the  whole  cotton  fabrics 
consumed  in  the  country  (except  what  may  come  in  by 
smuggling),  and  exports  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
its  products.  In  England  foreign  cottons  form  only  f  per  cent, 
of  the  total  consumption,  and  nearly  f  of  the  value  of  the 
manufacture  are  exported.  France,  which  by  virtue  of  its 
prohibitory  system  consumes  (smuggling  apart)  only  home 
manufactured  cottons,  exports  somewhat  more  than  12  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  Ihis  manufacture.  Austria  exports  about 
1^  per  cent,  of  her  manufacture,  and  foreign  cottons  form  ^  per 
cent,  of  her  consumption ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  her 
new  tariff  their  importation  must  augment.  The  States  of  the 
Zollverein,  whose  tariff  for  cottons  is  the  most  moderate  of  any, 
export  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  their  manufacture,  and 
consume  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  article. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  large 
amount  of  sacrifice  which  the  protection  of  our  cotton  manu- 
facture has  been  alleged  to  impose  upon  the  consumer;  and 
on  this  subject  the  following  calculation  has  been  made :  —  The 
total  importation  of  raw  cotton  during  the  twenty-seven  years 
1824-50amounted  to  11,195,694  poods  =  (under  deduction  of  15 
percent)  9,516,340  poods  of  yam,  and  the  importation  of  cotton 
yam  amounted  to  13,222,675  poods,  making  a  grand  total  for 
fabrication  of  22,739,015  poods,  representing,  at  the  average 
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rate  of  40  roubles  per  pood,  a  value  of  909,560,600  roubles. 
Now  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  our 
cottons  were  selling  for  at  least  60  per  cent.,  and  in  many  cases 
100  per  cent,  and  more,  dearer  than  similar  articles  of  English 
manufacture  ;  and  we  may  without  exaggeration  admit,  for  the 
whole  series  of  twenty-seven  years,  an  average  difference  in 
price  of  50  per  cent.  *,  which  presents,  on  a  sum  of  909,560,600 
roubles,  a  sacrifice  of  454,780,300,  or  nearly  17  millions  of 
roubles  per  annum.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  whole 
excess  of  price  would  have  been  spared  to  the  pockets  of  the 
consumer  if  English  cottons  had  been  entirely  used  instead  of 
Russian,  since  the  former  would  have  been  subjected  to  a  duty 
had  it  only  been  for  the  sake  of  revenue ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  consumer  and  the  exchequer  would  have  divided  the 
difference  between  them.  During  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
period  the  latter  found  some  compensation  in  the  duty  upon 
cotton  yarn,  which  at  one  time  brought  in  3,600,000  roub. ; 
but  widi  the  progress  of  the  home  spinning-mills  this  branch 
of  revenue  luis  gradually  fallen  to  800,000  roubles,  and  the 
duties  upon  raw  cotton  and  dry  salting  materials  form  but  a 
trifling  amends  for  the  revenue  that  might  be  drawn  from  the 
foreign  manufacture  without  too  greatly  enhancing  its  price. 
The  partisans  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  again,  maintain  that 
the  treasury  finds  a  compensation  in  other  branches  of  its 
income  in  consequence  of  the  development  which  this  manu* 
facture  has  given  to  the  productive  forces  of  the  country,  and 
that  but  for  the  well-being  which  this  industrial  activity  has 
diffused  amongst  the  numerous  class  of  the  population,  the 
consumption  of  cottons  could  not  have  so  rapidly  increased. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  something  in  this  ;  but  it  is  only  partially 
true :  the  influence  which  the  cotton  manufacture  exerts 
upon  certain  of  the  working  classes  is  purely  local,  being  con- 
fined within  a  short  radius  of  the  main  centres  of  production, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  it  imposes  upon  the  remaining  pro- 
vinces in  the  shape  of  enhanced  prices  remain  for  them 
totally  uncompensated.  In  regard  to  the  moral  consequences 
of  the  great  development  of  this  industry,  to  which  we  have 
already  generally  adverted,  we  may  observe  that  for  Russia 
these  consequences  are  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 

*  Manj  of  oar  manufacturers,  and  especially  our  cotton  manufacturers,  fall 
occasionally  into  very  odd  contradictions.  When  reproached  with  the  deamess  of 
their  products,  they  aver  that  their  prices  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer  —  nay»  they  are  almost  identical  :  but  no  sooner  is  there 
a  proposal  for  the  slightest  modification  of  the  tariff  than  a  protective  duty  of  50 
or  60  per  cent,  becomes  totally  insufficient  to  save  them  from  ruin. 
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peculiar  condition  of  our  manufacturing  industry  in  general. 
A  large  portion  of  our  operatives  being  at  the  same  time  agri- 
cultunsts^  and  being  accustomed^  after  working  in  the  factories 
during  the  winter  months,  to  return  to  their  homes  for  the 
labours  of  the  field,  are  from  this  double  resource  less  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  proletarianism.  In  regarding  the  question 
from  this  point  of  view  we  must  draw  a  distinction  betwixt 
difierent  branches  of  the  manufacture.  Of  these  the  weaving 
is  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  situation  of  our  agricultural 
classes.  Occupying  themselves  with  this  without  quitting  their 
own  firesides,  our  villagers  find  in  it  a  profitable  employment 
for  their  time  after  their  out-door  work  is  at  an  end  —  a  sub- 
sidiary resource  to  render  them  more  comfortable.  Cotton- 
weaving  has  in  part  replaced  linen-weaving.  But  the  case  is 
otherwise  with  spinning-mills,  bleacheries,  and  print-fields. 
These  establishments  lead  astray  many  of  our  peasantry  from 
their  old  family  habits  to  the  detriment  of  their  morality  and 
sometimes  also  of  their  health,  though  in  regard  to  the  latter  it 
is  but  justice  to  many  of  our  manufacturers,  especially  the 
larger  ones,  to  observe  that  they  are  at  great  pains  to  preserve 
their  operatives  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  being 
crowded  together  in  the  factory.  A  portion  of  them  also,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  return  to  their  villages  during  the 
season  of  field  labour ;  but  as  this  interruption  to  the  labours 
of  the  factory  is  very  disadvantageous  to  the  manufacturer, 
throwing  his  capital  idle,  he  endeavours  to  retain  his  operatives 
through  the  summer  by  means  of  higher  inducements,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  continue  in  the  mills  the  whole  year  round 
is  visibly  augmenting. 

AVhen  a  branch  of  industry  is  protected  by  high  or  prohibi- 
tory duties,  the  main  object  of  the  protection  generally  is  to 
afibrd  the  home  manufacture  the  means  of  development  and 
perfection,  so  that  it  may  be  able  in  course  of  time  to  stand 
competition  from  abroad.  In  this  point  of  view,  and  as  a 
general  principle,  custom-house  protection  is  really  useful  and 
rational  only  when  applied  to  a  branch  of  industry  possessed  of 
sufficient  vitality  to  be  able  sooner  or  later  to  compete  with  the 
industry  of  other  countries,  not  only  in  point  of  quality  but  also 
in  point  of  cheapness.  Let  us  see  how  far  our  cotton  manufac- 
ture has  already  attained  this  end  ;  let  us  observe  its  progress 
during  the  last  thirty  years  under  the  shelter  of  prohibition, 
together  with  the  conditions  under  which  it  exists  at  present 
and  which  must  affect  its  future  prospects.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is  the  fact  that  cotton  weaving  and  printing  with  us 
became  branches  of  industry  previously  to  the  earlier  process 
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of  spinning.  The  circumstance,  however,  was  in  itself  natural 
enough,  for  the  establishment  of  a  spinning-mill  requires  com- 
plicated machinery  and  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  whilst  weaving 
and  printing  may  be  established  on  a  small  scale,  and  conse- 
quently at  a  less  expense.  The  establishment  of  the  first 
spinning-mill  dates  only  from  1823,  and  it  was  not  until  1835, 
when  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  exceeded  200,000  poods, 
that  this  branch  of  industry  acquired  some  importance,  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics  amounting  at  same  time  to  nearly 
800,000  poods.  The  difficulties  against  which  it  had  to 
struggle  for  the  first  twenty  years  were  felt  in  its  technical 
organisation.  For  want  of  English  machinery,  the  exportation 
of  which  was  prohibited,  it  was  necessary  to  put  up  with  the 
less  perfect  machines  of  France  and  Belgium  which  were 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  only  of  weft  yam,  or  with  the 
still  more  mediocre  machines  prepared  in  the  country.  Thus, 
the  most  of  our  spinners  had  to  confine  themselves  for  long  to 
the  spinning  of  weft  yarn ;  and  the  manufacturers,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, used  English  yam  for  the  warp.  On  the  other  hand 
the  large  profits  made  by  well  organised  establishments  under 
a  protecting  duty  of  50  or  60  per  cent.,  drew  a  number  of 
parties  into  the  business  who  possessed  neither  the  technical 
nor  the  mercantile  knowledge  necessary  for  conducting  it  in  a 
rational  and  economical  manner,  whilst  others  embarked  on  it 
with  capital  borrowed  at  a  ruinously  high  rate  of  interest. 
The  consequence  was  that  our  spinning  industry,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  inferiority  as  compared  with 
the  same  branch  in  other  countries,  and  the  profits  of  many 
establishments  were  very  minute  notwithstanding  the  height  of 
the  protecting  duty.  Of  late,  however,  independently  of  some 
old  establishments  which  were  well  organised  from  the  outset, 
it  has  in  general  been  making  remarkable  progress.  The 
defective  machinery  has  almost  everywhere  been  replaced  by 
improved,  and  our  spinning  is  now,  as  regards  technical  or- 
ganisation, on  a  better  footing  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
Continent.  We  produce  yam  from  Nos.  30.  to  48.,  quite  equal 
to  the  best  English;  as  for  example,  from  the  factories  of 
Colonel  Wolkoff",  at  Gorenki,  near  Moscow ;  of  Baron  Stieglitz, 
and  of  a  joint-stock  company,  at  St.  Petersburg.  M.  Wolkoff's 
factory  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  what  we  may  term  our  model 
establishments.  "  It  is  distinguished,"  says  M.  Schcrer,  ^*  not 
only  by  the  perfection  of  its  machinery  and  organisation,  but 
especially  by  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  operatives,  who  are  all 
peasants  belonging  to  the  proprietor,  and  receive  wages  equal 
to  those  of  free  labourers,  independently  of  the  other  advantages 
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which  they  owe  to  their  master's  protection.*'  A  short  time 
ago  we  had  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  remarkable 
establishment,  and  everything^we  saw  might  have  satisfied  the 
eye  of  tlie  severest  critic  Perfect  machinery,  admirable  or- 
ganisation, the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  neatness  without 
any  expenditure  for  luxury,  a  department  for  the  repair  of 
machinery  so  arranged  as  that  the  whole  can  be  kept  going 
without  interruption,  and  the  healthy,  comfortable  appearance 
of  the  operatives,  all  bore  testimony  to  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  whole  arrangements  even  in  their  minutest  details.  The 
yam  spun  in  this  factory  is  mostly  woven  there  likewise  into 
cotton  velvets  or  velveteen^.  Amongst  the  factories  established 
previously  to  1842,  we  may  mention  those  of  M.  Skouratow 
at  Moscow,  and  M.  Lepeschkine  at  Wossnossensk.  The 
latter  was  the  first  to  introduce  self-acting  mules,  which  turn 
out  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  yarn  than  the  common  mules. 
M.  Gayer's  mill  at  Lodz  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  having  upwards  of  20,000  spindles,  and  spinning  yearly 
upwards  of  20,000  poods.  Amongst  the  more  recent  establish- 
ments we  may  cite  that  of  M.  Mazourine  in  the  district  of 
Moscow,  which  was  set  going  in  1843,  and  in  1848  turned 
out  40,000  poods  of  yarn,  representing  a  value  of  568,000 
roubles :  it  is  distinguished  by  the  perfection  of  its  machinery, 
and  its  good  arrangements  for  preserving  the  health  of  the 
operatives,  of  whom  there  are  upwards  of  900.  A  still  larger 
establishment  than  that  of  M.  Mazourine,  founded  about  the 
same  time,  is  the  Neva  spinning-mill  at  St.  Petersburg:  it 
produces  upwards  of  50,000  poods  of  yam,  and  employs  about 
1000  operatives. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that,  owing  to  the  imperfection 
of  their  machinery,  the  greater  number  of  the  old  mills  spun 
only  weft  yam ;  but  that  state  of  matters  has  changed  since 
the  establishment  of  new  and  well  organised  mills,  and  the  in- 
troduction into  others  of  improved  English  machinery  instead 
of  the  old  French  and  Belgian  apparatus.  There  are  still  a 
number  of  mills  in  which  only  cross  threads  are  spun ;  but  warp 
yarn  is  making  constant  progress,  as  may  be  seen  from  tKe 
decreasing  importation  of  English  yarn,  now  forming  less 
than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  quantity  worked  up.  A  sort  of  yam 
called  medlOy  now  produced  in  increasing  quantities,  is  advan- 
tageously employed  for  the  long  threads  in  certain  fabrics, 
especially  calicoes. 

Another  important  improvement  which  we  have  to  mention, 
is  that  of  cotton  yarn  dyed  Turkey  red.     We  owe  this  difficult 
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and  complicated  branch  of  industry  to  Messrs,  Rabenek  Bro- 
thers, who  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  ago  established,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Moscow,  a  dye-work  exclusively  of  red  cotton 
yam.  The  yarn  furnished  by  this  establishment  will  compete 
with  the  best  Elberfeld.  M.  Louis  fiabenek's  dye-work  em- 
ploys about  150  operatives,  and  absorbs  a  floating  capital  of 
275,000  roubles.  The  success  of  MM.  Kabenek's  establish- 
ment induced  other  manufacturers,  in  the  governments  of 
Moscow  and  Wladimir,  to  follow  their  example  ;  and  this  branch 
of  industry  has  of  late  so  much  increased,  that  instead  of  im- 
porting 30,000  poods  of  red  cotton,  we  do  not  now  import 
more  than  2000  or  3000,  although  the  use  of  the  article  has 
greatly  augmented. 

As  already  observed,  it  is  rarely  that  our  manufacturers 
spin  higher  numbers  than  42.  At  the  last  exposition  M. 
Mazourine  alone  showed  some  samples  as  high  as  No.  48.  The 
cause  of  this  is  referable  to  our  tariff,  which  imposes  the  duty 
according  to  weight,  without  regard  to  quality.  The  duty  of 
5  roubles  per  pood,  which  is  equivalent  to  40  or  50  per  cent, 
for  Nos.  30.  to  48.,  forms  but  a  very  moderate  protection  for 
higher  numbers,  and  this  state  of  things  is  in  harmony  with  the 
true  interests  of  our  manufacture.  It  is  much  better  to  confine 
ourselves  to  improving  the  manufacture  of  medium  yarns,  of 
wliich  the  consumption  is  large,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  reduce  the  price,  than  to  attempt  rivalship  with  the  English 
spinners  in  the  higher  numbers,  of  which  the  consumption  is 
limited ;  for  if  our  spinning-mills  can  turn  out  an  article  equal 
to  the  best  English  yam  in  regard  to  quality,  this,  unfortu- 
nately, is  far  from  being  the  case  in  regard  to  price.  In  this 
respect  England  possesses,  and  may  maintain  for  an  inde- 
finite period,  over  all  other  countries,  the  following  advantages : 
1.  The  perfection  of  her  machinery,  which  is  aided,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  cheapness  of  her  iron.  2.  The  abund- 
ance of  her  capital,  the  low  rate  of  interest,  the  great  facilities  of 
credit,  and  the  prodigious  extension  of  every  branch  of  industry, 
which  is  the  result  3.  Her  extensive  maritime  relations, 
which  have  enabled  her  to  become  the  centre  of  the  cotton  trade, 
so  that  her  manufacturers  are  able  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  raw  material  in  proportion  almost  to  their  daily  wants. 
But  setting  England  out  of  the  question,  we  are,  as  regards 
price,  far  in  the  rear  of  other  countries.  In  Austria,  for  ex- 
ample, the  home  manufacture  prospers  under  a  protecting  duty 
of  10  florins  per  centner,  or  2  roubles  per  pood  :,in  the  States 
of  the  ZoUverein  it  largely  developed  under  a  duty  upon  foreign 
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yarn  of  2  thalers  per  centner,  or  60  kopecks  per  pood  * ;  whilst 
our  spinners  were  alarmed  in  1850,  when  it  was  proposed  to' 
reduce  the  duty  from  6^  to  5  roubles,  or  two  and  a  half  times 
the  duty  levied  in  Austria,  and  more  than  eight  times  the  duty 
then  levied  by  the  Zollverein.  Experience,  no  doubt,  has  shown 
that  these  alarms  were  unfounded ;  for  since  the  reduction, 
exportation  has  considerably  increased,  so  that  the  manufacture 
has  been  progressing  ;  still  we  are  persuaded  that  it  could  not 
maintain  its  footing  under  either  the  90  kopeck  duty  of  the 
Zollverein  or  the  2  rouble  duty  of  Austria.  Our  industry  is 
under  very  different  conditions  from  that  of  other  countries, 
even  setting  England  altogether  out  of  the  comparison.  We 
are  exceedingly  remote  from  the  principal  centres  of  trans- 
atlantic commerce.  The  navigation  of  our  northern  ports  is 
of  but  short  duration,  and  from  our  southern  ports  our  indus- 
trial foci  are  remote.  This  limits  the  period  during  which  our 
spinners  must  provide  their  raw  material,  thereby  necessitating 
the  employment  of  a  larger  floating  capital,  and  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  considerable  losses  on  the  occurrence  of  a  commercial 
crisis  and  rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  goods.  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany  possess  establishments  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  spinning  machinery.  If  these  are  be- 
hind the  establishments  of  England  in  perfection  and  extent, 
they  can  at  least,  up  to  a  certain  point,  satisfy  the  wants  of 
native  industry ;  but  amongst  us  such  establishments  are  still 
in  their  infancy,  and  each  spinning-mill  is  obliged  to  have  a 
workshop  for  the  repair  of  its  machinery,  which  necessitates  a 
larger  amount  of  capital  both  fixed  and  floating.  In  Germany 
the  large  spinning-mills  also  require  workshops  of  the  same 
description ;  but  this  inconvenience  is  there  gradually  disap- 
pearing in  proportion  as  the  business  of  machine-making  be- 
comes more  and  more  developed ;  and  even  already,  in  many 
districts,  all  that  the  spinners  require  is  to  have  workshops  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  those  minor  repairs  which  are  con- 
stantly requisite,  —  a  result  which  we  can  hope  for  only  at  a 
very  distant  day.  Again :  the  common  workman  costs,  no 
doubt,  less  with  us  than  in  most  other  countries ;  but,  per 
contra,  our  manufacturers  are  subject  to  frequent  stoppages  and 
forced  interruptions  of  labour,  when  the  operatives,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  are  also  agriculturists,  return  to  their  homes  for 
the  labours  of  the  fields,  —  an  inconvenience  from  which  the 
spinners  can  escape  only  at  the  cost  of  heavy  pecuniary  sacri- 

♦  It  is  only  recently  tliat  the  import  duty  has  been  raised  to  3  thalers  per 
centner  »  90  kopecks  per  |)Ood. 
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fices.  Credit,  too,  is  with  us  much  more  limited  than  in  other 
countries ;  the  rate  of  interest  is  high,  discount  on  commercial 
paper  being  7  or  8  per  cent.,  and  often  more ;  the  returns  of 
capital  are  slow,  and  the  conditions  of  sale  are  onerous :  most 
of  our  spinners  are  obliged  to  deliver  their  yarn  to  the  manu- 
facturers upon  twelve  or  eighteen  montlis  bills  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance of  itself,  keeping  in  view  the  high  rate  of  discount, 
weighs,  perhaps,  more  heavily  upon  the  price  of  cotton  yarn, 
than  all  the  others  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  StiU, 
apart  from  some  old  and  badly  organised  establishments,  our 
spinning  industry  has  of  late  made  considerable  progress  ;  and 
we  may  assume  that  in  the  course  of  no  distant  future,  it  will 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  the  organisation  of  its 
machinery.  Even  already  our  larger  establishments  will  in  this 
respect  stand  comparison  with  the  best  spinning-mills  of  the 
Continent  or  perhaps  of  England ;  but  as  regards  the  cost  of 
production  we  have,  under  existing  circumstances,  but  little 
chance  of  attaining  the  level,  we  do  not  say  of  England,  but  of 
other  industrial  countries. 

In  regard  to  the  weaving  of  cotton  fabrics  we  must  distin- 
guish two  different  classes,  —  common  fabrics,  as  calicoes, 
cottons,  nankins,  &c. ;  and  finer  fabrics,  as  muslins,  jaconets, 
fine  handkerchiefs,  plushes,  &c.,  requiring  nicer  apparatus  and 
more  skilful  hands.  The  weaving  of  fabrics  of  the  latter  class 
forms  with  us  the  object  of  manufacturing  industry  properly 
so  called,  being  found  concentrated  in  the  towns  and  in  estab- 
lishments organised  for  the  purpose,  whilst  the  weaving  of 
common  fabrics  forms  a  village  manufacture  diffused  over 
various  governments,  principally  those  of  Moscow,  Wladimir, 
Kalouga,  and  Kostroma.  As  our  peasantry  engage  in  it  only 
during  their  hours  of  leisure  from  the  labours  of  the  field,  they 
can  afford  to  be  satisfied  with  moderate  wages ;  and  this  ex- 
plains the  low  price  paid  with  us  for  the  weaving  of  common 
cottons.  For  a  piece  of  54  archines  by  1,  the  price  is  seldom 
higher  than  2  paper  roubles,  equal  to  about  1  kopeck  silver, 
per  square  archine.  At  Moscow  sometimes  as  much  as  2  kop. 
silver  per  square  archine  is  given  for  fabrics  somewhat  finer, 
and  more  carefully  woven.  At  Souzdal,  at  Ivanova,  and  in 
many  villages  of  the  government  of  Wladimir,  no  more  than 
3  kop.  paper,  or  ^  kop.  silver  per  square  archine,  is  allowed  for 
weaving.  Some  capitalists  speculate  in  this  branch  of  village 
industry:  they  purchase  the  yarn,  prepare  the  warp  them- 
selves, and  then  hand  it  over  to  the  weaver,  together  with  the 
yarn  necessary  for  the  weft ;  or  they  entrust  the  whole  yam  to 
master  weavers,  who  occupy  themselves  exclusively  in  pre- 
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paring  the  warp,  and  form  an  intermediate  class  between  the 
capitalists  and  the  peasants  who  perform  the  weaving.  These 
fabrics  are  then  delivered  unbleached  to  the  factories.  Amongst 
those  speculators  there  are  some  who  have  from  100,000  to 
200,000  pieces  woven  on  their  account;  and  some  of  them 
have  also  weaving  establishments  in  the  towns  for  those  fabrics 
which  require  greater  care,  independently  of  a  large  number 
of  weavers  whom  they  employ  in  the  viUages.  Amongst  the 
common  cottons  the  most  important  place  belongs  to  those 
calicoes  which  are  destined  for  the  print-field.  M.  Scherer 
arranges  these  in  three  classes:  —  1.  Common  calicoes,  at  the 
average  price  of  6  kop.  silver  per  archine.  2.  Medium  calicoes, 
at  the  average  price  of  7^  kop.  silver  per  archine.  3.  Finer 
calicoes,  at  the  medium  price  of  8|  kop.  silver  per  archine. 
The  length  of  the  piece  is  from  32  to  54  archines,  and  the 
breadth  |,  4,  f,  and  ^  archines.  Of  all  branches  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  this  in  our  opinion  is  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  advantageous  for  the  country.  It  is  exercised  on  an 
article  of  consumption  accessible  to  the  numerous  classes,  and 
it  increases  the  means  of  our  rural  population  without  inter- 
fering with  their  family  habits.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  it  still  presents  such  a  number  of  defects.  The  warping 
is  often  very  unequally  executed,  giving  rise  to  inequalities  in 
the  fabric ;  often  also  there  is  negligence  in  the  weaving  itself. 
The  superiority  of  the  English  calicoes  arises  from  that  equality 
and  consistence  of  fabric  in  which  ours  are  defective,  and 
these  advantages  are  due  to  power-loom  weaving.  This  is  also 
now  beginning  to  be  introduced  into  Kussia ;  we  have  already 
about  2000  power-looms  in  operation,  of  which  there  are  300 
in  Mr.  Finleison's  factory  in  Finland,  400  in  Mr.  Wright's  at 
St.  Petersburg,  600  in  M.  Okhta's  establishment  near  St. 
Petersburg,  250  in  M.  PopofTs  at  Schouia,  and  150  at  M. 
WolkoflTs  near  Moscow,  and  the  number  is  yearly  augmenting. 
Doubts  were  long  entertained,  in  Germany  as  wcU  as  in  Russia, 
with  regard  to  the  advantage  of  power-looms  for  common  cotton 
fabrics  in  countries  where  hand-weaving  is  cheap ;  but  in  this 
question,  as  in  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  it  would  seem  as 
if  machinery  were  destined  in  the  end  to  carry  the  day.  With 
the  extension  of  power-loom  weaving  our  fabrics  will  greatly 
gain  in  consistence,  and  be  able  to  compete  with  those  of 
England  for  quality  :  but  in  regard  to  price,  we  are  beset  by 
the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  case  of  yarn :  so  long  as  we  are 
obliged  to  import  all  our  machinery  from  England,  that  circum- 
stance will  throw  a  heavy  weight  into  the  scale  of  cost.     On 
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the  other  hand^  it  is  obvious  that  were  power-loom  weaving  to 
become  general,  this  would  destroy  one  of  the  main  advantages 
of  the  manufacture, — that  of  giving  employment  to  our  pear 
santry  in  their  hours  of  leisure  without  interfering  with  their 
rustic  habits. 

Besides  the  defects  in  the  weaving,  there  is  another  circum- 
stance which  is  somewhat  prejudicial  to  the  sale  of  our  cottons 
in  Asia, —  namely,  want  of  uniformity  in  the  measure,  and  its 
nonconformity  to  the  habits  of  the  orientals,  especially  in 
Persia,  The  pieces  sent  from  England  are  invariably  of  the 
uniform  length  of  36  archines,  which  is  extremely  weU  adapted 
to  the  purposes  to  which  the  fabrics  are  applied,  whilst  our 
calicoes  have  a  length  of  40  and  ofi;en  45  archines. 

The  weaving  of  nankin  occupies  a  considerable  number  of 
hands.  Formerly  upwards  of  2  million  archines  were  imported 
from  China.  Since  1825  this  importation  has  been  replaced 
by  similar  articles  of  home  manufacture.  We  even  exported 
by  Kiachta,  during  the  years  1830-40,  about  50,000  pieces  of 
nankin,  which  the  Chinese  purchased  from  us  to  sell  again  to 
the  Tartars  and  the  Kirghiz;  but  this  branch  of  commerce 
ceased  since  1840,  when  the  Tartars  and  Kirghiz,  forming 
commercial  relations  with  the  merchants  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
procured  these  articles  directly  from  ourselves.  In  the  interior 
the  consumption  of  nankin  has  considerably  fallen  off,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  middle  classes,  by  whom  it  was  formerly  used 
for  clothing,  being  now  able  to  afford  wearing  woollen  cloth ; 
but  there  are  still  manufactured  about  200,000  pieces,  part  of 
which,  perfectly  similar  to  Chinese  nankin,  is  exported  to  Asia 
under  the  name  of  kitalka^  and  the  remainder  comes  into  the 
home  market  under  the  name  of  nanka.  The  yarn  used  for 
the  former  sort,  is  No.  30.  for  the  warp  and  32.  for  the  weft ; 
that  for  the  other  sort  is  of  a  more  common  description,  the 
long  threads  running  Nos.  20.  to  22.,  and  the^cross  Nos.  24.  to 
26.  The  best  qualities  of  nankin  are  generally  woven  in 
establislunents  organised  for  the  special  purpose.  The  pieces 
vary  between  11  and  16  kop.  silver  per  archine.  There  is  also 
manufactured  in  Russia  a  peculiar  sort  of  fustian  like  nankin, 
called  koumatschy  of  which  the  best  sorts  are  turned  out  from 
the  Moltchanoff  factories ;  the  inferior  sorts,  dyed  Adrianople 
red,  used  by  the  peasantry  for  trimming  their  blouses,  are 
manufactured  chiefly  at  Kazan  and  Astrakhan.  A  piece  of  this 
stuff,  8  archines  by  ^^,  is  sold  for  about  a  silver  rouble ;  the 
quantity  of  all  sorts  manufactured  comes  to  upwards  of  100,000 
pieces.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  large  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  common  calicoes,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
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cotton  fabrics  intended  for  the  easier  classes ;  amongst  these, 
which  stand  as  it  were  mid-way  between  the  higher  and  inferior 
branches  of  the  manufacture^  and  in  which  bombazeens  for 
pantaloons  and  various  cotton  and  woollen  mixtures  are  also 
manufactured,  we  may  note  the  factory  of  M.  OuroussofF  at 
Moscow,  with  3000  common  and  300  Jacquard  looms ;  and  that 
of  M.  Konchine  at  Serpouchow,  with  2000  looms. 

The  manufacture  of  the  higher  description  of  cottons  is 
chiefly  concentrated  at  Moscow ;  the  chief  factories  are  those 
of  OuroussofF,  Khloudoff  Brothera,  Konchine,  and  KotelnikofE 
These  manufacturers  have  their  own  designers,  who  are  chiefly 
employed  in  copying  the  newest  foreign  patterns,  and  their 
fabrics  are  distinguished  both  by  their  look  and  by  their 
quality.  M.  OuroussofF's  factory  is  the  largest,  producing  to 
the  value  of  about  400,000  roubles,  and  employing  upwards  of 
3000  operatives :  the  principal  articles  manufactured  are  ladies' 
handkerchiefs,  the  prices  of  which  vary  according  to  size  from 
57  kop.  to  2  roub.  15  kop.  per  piece ;  neckcloths  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  the  former  at  4  roub.  the  latter  at  1  roub.  88 
kop.  per  dozen;  figured  crapes  ^  archine  broad,  at  31^  to  36 
kop.  per  archine ;  and  striped  stuflTs  for  dressing-gowns,  called 
termalamay  ^  archine  broad,  at  1  roub.  per  archine.  M.  Popoflfs 
establishment,  founded  in  1838,  was  the  largest  in  Moscow  for 
the  manufacture  of  plain  and  figured  muslins,  quiltings,  and 
other  articles  of  the  sort.  Its  products  were  distinguished  at 
the  exposition  of  1849  for  beauty  of  design  and  perfection  of 
fabric,  and  were  extremely  similar  to  foreign  goods  of  the 
same  sort.  M.  Popofi^s  eflTorts  to  improve  his  manufacture 
were  incessant;  he  had  regular  correspondents  in  foreign 
countries,  and  adopted  all  the  Swiss  and  English  improvements ; 
but  since  his  death  the  establishment  has  greatly  fallen  off  in 
importance.  M.  Boudert's  manufactory  turns  out  excellent 
woollen  and  cotton  mixtures  for  curtains  and  waistcoats,  the 
former  (2  archines  broad)  at  1  roub.  25  kop.  per  archine,  and 
the  latter  at  1^  roub.  per  waistcoat :  although  on  a  very  modest 
scale  (the  annual  value  of  its  products  not  exceeding  15,000  to 
20,000  roubles),  it  deserves  honourable  mention  on  account  of 
the  untiring  eflForts  of  its]owner  to  improve  the  skill  of  his  work- 
men and  the  quality  of  his  goods.  The  deceased  manufacturer 
Baranoff  was  the  benefactor  of  the  town  of  Alexandroff*,  in  the 
government  of  Wladimir,  where  he  set  going  manufacturing 
establishments,  which  are  still  carried  on  by  his  widow.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  Asiatic  madder  in  the  dyeing  of 
Adrianople  red.  For  the  culture  of  this  plant  he  had  his  own 
plantations  at  Khiva,  and  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Derbent. 
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The  factory  now  turns  out  17,000  poods  of  cotton  dyed  Adria- 
nople  red. 

Home-made  white  jaconets  are  seldom  to  be  met  with ;  they 
are  generally  sold  either  printed  or  strijyed  in  the  manufacture. 
The  manufacture  of  velveteens  has  acquired  some  importance 
of  late,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  Asiatic  commerce. 
The  largest  manufactory  of  this  article  is  that  of  M.  Lepesch- 
kine,  which  produces  about  800,000  archines.  M.  Pikhlau  and 
M.  Khlebnikoff  were  the  first  to  open  up  a  market  for  this 
article  in  China,  to  which  the  export  is  now  from  1,800,000  to 
2  millions  of  archines ;  and  during  the  English  war  with  China 
it  amounted  to  3  millions.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  the 
bobbin-net  manufacture  established  at  St  Petersburg  by  a 
joint-stock  company,  the  productions  of  which  formed  the  great 
ornament  of  the  cotton  manufacture  at  the  last  expositions.  It 
is  the  first  establishment  of  the  sort  in  Russia,  has  now  about 
twenty  machines,  and  is  able  to  execute  all  orders :  it  was  into 
it  that  Haymann  of  Mulhausen's  embroidering  machines  were 
first  introduced  in  Russia.  We  are  not,  for  our  own  part,  very 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  those  ornamental  manufactures  which 
depend  upon  complicated  machinery :  with  every  exertion  we 
will  hardly  be  able  to  overtake  in  these  departments  the  in- 
dustry of  France  or  England ;  nor  would  the  industrial  import- 
ance of  the  object  be  in  proportion  to  the  sacrifices  it  would 
involve,  whilst  we  have  so  much  to  do  in  other  quarters  for  the 
development  of  our  national  industry.  The  experience  of  this 
very  establishment  tends  to  support  our  opinion.  In  1850 
several  looms  were  lying  idle ;  and  for  several  years  past  the 
fabrication  of  muslins  embroidered  by  machinery  has  been 
abandoned,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  machinery  brought  at  great 
expense  from  Mulhausen  has  been  thrown  away.  The  annual 
products  of  this  manufactory  may  be  valued  at  about  70,000 
roubles,  of  which  about  30,000  consist  of  bobbin-net. 

In  1843,  M.  Scherer  reckoned  that  there  were  then  upwards 
of  140  establishments  for  cot  ton- weaving  throughout  the  em- 
pire ;  their  present  number  must  be  much  larger,  independently 
of  the  innumerable  single  looms  scattered  over  various  govern- 
ments, and  afibrding  employment  to  the  rural  population.  The 
weaving  of  cottons  of  medium  quality,  being  generally  carried 
on  with  good  implements,  under  the  eye  of  the  manufacturer,  is 
in  a  better  condition  than  that  of  the  more  ordinary  sorts  of 
fabrics ;  and  our  best  factories  turn  out  goods  of  the  former 
description  that  will  stand  comparison  with  those  of  foreign 
manufacture.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  finer  and 
lighter  fabrics,  such  as  fine  muslins,  jaconets,  and  cambrics,  — 
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a  department  in  which  we  are  still  very  far  behind.  Work  of 
this  description  requires  long  exercise  and  much  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  weaver, —  qualities  not  to  be  generally  found 
amongst  our  operatives.  Still,  in  this  respect  also,  progress  has 
been  making  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  regard  to 
prints,  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  developed  of  late  by 
the  exertions  of  various  foreigners  of  skill,  especially  Swiss, 
who  have  settied  in  Kussia;  and  for  some  articles  it  will  stand 
comparison  with  the  products  of  the  European  continent.  Its 
main  progress  dates  from  1828,  when  Weber's  patent  for  cy- 
linder printing  expired,  and  M.  TitoflP,  of  Moscow,  one  of  our 
most  enterprising  manufacturers,  brought  over  machinery  from 
Mulhausen,  and  engaged  the  services  of  M.  Schwarz,  now  one 
of  the  first  manufacturers  of  Alsace.  M.  Titoflfs  example  was 
followed  by  others,  and  thus  tiiis  branch  of  industry  was  rapidly 
developed  at  Moscow  between  1828  and  1838.  At  Ivanova 
and  Schouia,  inlhe  government  of  Wladimir,  cylinder  printing 
was  not  introduced  tiU  1835.  Furniture  prints  are  executed 
chiefly  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
in  the  district  of  Schouia,  in  the  government  of  Wladimir, 
where  this  department  of  printing  was  first  introduced.  The 
St.  Petersburg  factories  aim  at  supplying  the  easier,  whilst 
those  of  Schouia  work  almost  exclusively  for  the  lower,  classes 
of  the  population ;  the  fabrics  of  the  former  are  seldom  sold 
under  40  kopecks  per  archine,  whilst  the  price  of  the  latter  runs 
from  11  to  18.  It  h  only  those  printed  on  a  ground  of  Turkey 
red  that  sell  at  Schouia  for  28  kopecks.  In  the  government  of 
Moscow,  which  possesses  great  resources  for  all  sorts  of  in- 
dustry, the  manufacture  of  common  is  united  with  that  of  finer 
fabrics.  According  to  M.  Samoiloff,  this  government  in  1843 
contained  382  cotton-weaving  and  printing  establishments,  of 
which  the  annual  product  amounted  to  12,417,000  roubles,  or 
nearly  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  whole  cotton  industry  of  the 
empire  at  that  period.  The  city  of  Moscow,  with  its  environs, 
reckoned  176,  producing  to  the  value  of  8,202,000  roubles. 
Of  the  above  382  establishments,  there  were  26  of  which  the 
annual  product  exceeded  100,000  roubles  ;  and  in  this  number 
there  were  4  with  a  product  of  200,000  to  300,000  roubles ;  6 
with  a  product  of  300,000  to  400,000  roubles ;  1,  that  of 
Steinbach  (now  Zindl)  with  a  product  of  420,000  roubles ;  and 
1  (founded  by  a  joint-stock  company  at  Zarewa,  in  the  district 
of  Dimitrowsk)  with  a  product  of  780,000  roubles :  this  is  one 
of  the  largest  cotton  factories  in  the  whole  empire,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  best,  whether  in  regard  to  pattern  or  to 
colour.     The  government  of  Wladimir  occupies  the  next  place 
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to  that  of  Moscow.  According  to  the  quantity  of  yam  con- 
sumed in  this  government  and  in  the  district  of  Kincschma^  in 
the  government  of  Kostroma,  the  value  of  the  products  of  these 
two  governments  would  be  equal  to  that  of  Moscow  (about 
12  J  million  roubles)  ;  so  that  these  three  governments  together 
produced  in  1843  aoout  five-eighths  of  the  entire  value  of  the 
cotton  industry  of  the  empire.  Most  of  the  Petersburg  fac- 
tories, and  the  larger  ones  of  Moscow  and  Wladimir,  have  of 
late  introduced  such  improvements  that  they  can  compete  up 
to  a  certain  point  with  the  best  factories  of  France,  Germany,  or 
Bohemia.  There  is  hardly  a  single  new  improvement  in  either 
machinery  or  process  that  has  not  been  introduced  into  our 
best  establishments.  The  old  methods  of  bleaching,  washing, 
and  drying  have  been  superseded ;  English  wash- wheels  are  in 
general  use  ;  centrifugal  drying-machines  have  long  been  em- 
ployed ;  the  new  method  of  continuous  bleaching,  although 
less  general,  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  ten^ears  in  various 
large  factories ;  it  was  first  introduced  by  M.  Steinbach  (now 
Zindl),  of  Moscow,  who  has  one  of  the  largest  print-works  in 
Russia,  and  by  means  of  it  500  pieces  can  be  bleached  per 
diem.  M.  Steinbach  also  introduced  the  new  shearing  appa- 
ratus to  supersede  the  operation  of  singeing  by  which  formerly 
the  nap  was  removed. 

Tlie  dyeing  of  cotton  fabrics  has  been  visibly  improved  in 
consequence  of  our  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
stuffs :  on  this  head  we  must  always  award  the  first  place  to 
tlie  improvement  in  the  dye  of  Adrianople  red,  which  we  owe 
to  Rabenek  Brothers.  Amongst  the  factories  which  turn  out 
the  largest  quantities  of  fabrics  dyed  Turkey  red  or  printed  on 
a  red  ground,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  establishment  of 
Madame  BaranofFand  of  M.  ZouboiF,  at  Alexandroff,  of  which  the 
annual  production  is  estimated  at  500,000  roubles,  and  to  those 
of  Francis  and  Louis  Kabenek.  To  these  we  may  add  Flicker's 
manufactory  near  Moscow.  The  principal  dye-works  arc  well 
organised :  the  heating  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  steam  is 
pretty  general,  and  the  use  of  mechanical  processes  has  been 
mtroduced  into  some  establishments ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  our  manufacturers  themselves  are  such  imperfect  chemists 
that  they  must,  at  a  great  expense,  employ  foreign  colourists. 
The  operation  of  printing  is  also  making  visible  progress,  and 
cylinder  printing  is  extending  more  and  more  in  our  first-rate 
establishments.  The  combination  of  cylinder  with  block 
printing  has  already  attained  with  us  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  good  mordants  are  in  use.  The  dearness  of  wood, 
which   now,   within  a   radius  of    40  versts  around   Moscow, 
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costs  more  than  5  roubles  per  sagene,  has  for  some  time  directed 
the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  to  the  necessity  of  econo- 
mising fuel  by  utilising,  by  means  of  flues,  the  heat  which 
escapes  from  the  fires  of  the  steam-engines.  On  this  point 
it  has  been  felt  that  the  more  general  introduction  of  turf  and 
coal  as  fuel  into  large  establishments  would  be  very  desirable ; 
but,  although  such  has  already  taken  place  to  a  limited  extent, 
no  great  results  can  be  expected  until  new  modes  of  communi- 
cation have  been  opened  up  to  facilitate  the  economical  trans- 
port of  coal  and  anthracite  from  the  Don  and  the  government 
of  Ekatherinoslaw. 

Whatever  progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  fabrication 
and  printing  of  the  finer  sorts  of  cotton  goods,  there  is  still 
very  much  room  for  improvement  in  regard  to  the  coarser  sorts 
of  calicoes.  Besides  unevenness  in  the  weaving  we  find  great 
defects  in  the  printing ;  the  impress  is  seldom  correct  or  clean ; 
the  colours  are  rarely  good  and  are  often  mixed.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  large  establishments,  as  Gareline  Brothers, 
Tr(3tiakofF,  Kotelnikoff,  BaranofiT,  and  BolotoflT,  which  are  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  capital,  the  other  manufacturers,  working 
with  limited  means,  and  frequently  not  possessed  of  the  neces- 
sary technical  knowledge,  have  generally  an  eye  less  to  quality 
than  to  cheapness.  M.  Scherer  states  that  goods  of  bad 
quality  are  often  made  to  order, — a  piece  of  inexcusable  folly, 
as  he  well  observes,  on  the  part  of  our  merchants,  who  thus 
contributed  to  exclude  our  printed  calicoes  from  various  Asiatic 
markets,  shortly  after  that  outlet  had  been  opened  up  to  them* 
The  establishments  of  JSIM.  Gareline,  above  mentioned,  occupy 
a  high  rank.  M.  Nikone  Gareline  unites  the  businesses  of 
spinner,  weaver,  and  printer.  The  value  of  goods  manufactured 
by  him  is  not  less  than  1,100,000  silver  roubles  annually,  and 
he  employs  4170  workmen.  His  cousin,  James  Gareline,  prints 
in  his  factory  at  Ivanova  (government  of  Wladimir)  more  than 
70,000  pieces  woven  in  the  same,  representing  a  value  of 
550,000  roubles,  and  employs  upwards  of  4500  operatives,  of 
whom  about  3800  are  weavers. 

In  regard  to  the  progress  of  our  cotton  manufacture  in 
general,  M.  Scherer  notes  the  following  defects,  as  manifested 
at  the  exposition  of  1843: — **  1.  In  regard  to  spinning y  we 
possess  no  establishments  for  the  construction  of  machinery, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  spin  to  advantage  without  the  use  of 
English  machines.  The  Russian  spinners  also  do  not  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  mixture  of  the  different  qualities  of 
cotton,  a  matter  which  the  English  spinners  consider  to  be  of 
great  importance."     Since    M.  Scherer  wrote,  however,  the 
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assortment  of  the  cotton  is  much  more  carefully  conducted  in 
the  larger  spinneries ;  the  old  defective  machinery  also  has 
been  replaced  by  new,  and  all  the  new  spinneries  have  been 
mounted  with  English  machinery.  "  2.  In  regard  to  weaving^ 
defects  in  the  dressing  of  the  warp,  especially  in  those  estab- 
lishments where  that  process  is  not  performed  by  machinery ; 
want  of  machinery  for  the  weaving  of  certain  stuffs,  inequality 
of  measure,  and  inexactness  in  the  breadth  marked  upon  the 
pieces."  The  last  of  these  faults  has,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
disappeared  since  M.  Scherer  published  his  observations.  "  3. 
In  regard  to  printing,  which  greatly  augments  the  price  of  the 
fabric,  the  faults  are  most  prominent  in  those  establishments 
which  manufacture  for  the  consumption  of  the  lower  classes. 
From  lack  of  knowledge,  even  more  than  from  lack  of  capital, 
the  proprietors  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to  provide  good 
materials  and  apparatus,  good  designers  and  colourists, — in  a 
word,  to  organise  their  establishments  on  a  proper  footing,  and 
to  procure  for  their  goods  a  good  commercial  character ;  but 
these  are  indispensable  conditions  to  the  successful  manufacture 
even  of  an  article  of  low  price  and  inferior  quality,  especially 
if  it  be  intended  for  foreign  commerce ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
present  the  manufacturer  with  the  means  of  fulfilling  these 
conditions ;  we  must  also  convince  him  that  they  are  really 
indispensable.  The  latter  task  will  only  be  possible  with  the 
progress  of  culture  amongst  this  class  of  our  industrials,  who 
will  then  come  to  understand  that,  in  the  present  condition  of 
manufacturing  industry,  great  and  rapid  profits  are  no  longer 
to  be  realised,  and  that  with  us  too  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  moderate  but  steady  returns.  But 
the  stability  of  profit  must  depend,  not  only  on  the  price  and 
quality  of  the  goods,  but  upon  unalterable  good  faith  in  mer- 
cantile transactions." 

In  these  opinions  we  perfectly  coincide,  and  we  will  only 
add  a  single  general  observation.  Though  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  prohibitory  system  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  our 
manufactures,  it  has  also  been  attended  with  its  own  disad- 
vantages. One  of  the  chief  of  these — setting  out  of  view  the 
sacrifices  imposed  on  the  consumer — has  been  the  moral  in- 
fluence which  the  system  has  exerted  on  the  manufacturers 
themselves.  Sheltered  from  the  competition  of  foreign  industry, 
they  have  remained  absolute  masters  of  the  home  market,  and 
been  able  to  fix  their  own  prices.  Freed  from  the  care  of 
seeking  for  foreign  outlets, — for  with  the  increasing  demands 
for  consumption  there  was  no  fear  of  a  want  of  customers, — 
they  turned  their  eyes  incessantly  to  the  tariff,  which  became 
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the  main  regulator  of  their  calculations.  In  this  comfortable 
position  it  required  only  some  capital,  a  little  intelligence,  and  less 
trouble  to  enable  them  to  realise  in  a  short  time  large  profits ; 
and  this  was  just  what  spoiled  them.  Home  competition  has 
now  partially  modified  this  state  pf  things,  but  the  old  habits 
and  the  old  ideas  remain ;  and  this  it  is  which  renders  it  so 
difi&cult  to  make  them  understand  that  the  time  is  now  come 
when  they  must  content  themselves  with  a  moderate  return 
earned  by  activity  and  perseverance.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  with  a  market  so  extensive  as  the  whole  Russian  empire, 
home  competition  forms  but  a  feeble  stimulus  in  a  country 
where  the  rate  of  interest  is  so  high  that  the  lender  can  draw 
8  or  10  per  cent,  from  his  capital;  and  when  the  effects  of  com- 
petition are  manifested  in  a  lowering  of  price,  our  manufacturer 
takes  care  that  the  lowering  is  attended  with  a  corresponding 
deterioration  of  quality.  In  our  opinion  the  time  has  arrived 
when  a  little  more  competition  from  abroad  has  become  re- 
quisite, were  it  only  to  stimulate  the  activity  and  intelligence 
of  our  home  manufacturers,  and  to  give  them  that  confidence  in 
their  own  strength  which  they  will  never  acquire  by  continuing 
to  lean  upon  the  crutch  of  custom-house  prohibition.  Finally, 
from  all  that  has  been  said,  we  think  we  may  fiEurly  draw  the 
following  conclusions :  —  1.  That  the  cotton  manufacture,  oc- 
cupying as  it  does  in  the  total  value  of  its  products  the  next 
place  to  the  linen  manufacture,  has  attained  with  us  a  high 
degree  of  importance,  and  contains  the  elements  of  a  larger 
development.  2.  That  we  possess  in  the  different  branches  of 
this  industry  many  first-class  establishments,  which  may  take 
rank  alongside  of  the  principal  factories  of  the  Continent  or 
even  of  England,  and  that  several  of  these  leave  almost  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  regard  to  their  technical  and  mechanical  or- 
ganisation. 3.  That  nevertheless,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  manu- 
factiire  is  with  us  greatly  behind  what  it  is  in  other  countries, 
and  especially  in  England,  and  that  the  defects  which  we  have 
already  pointed  out  are  manifested  principally  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  scale,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  common 
calicoes  and  of  very  fine  fabrics ;  but  these  faults  are  gradually 
disappearing,  and  in  certain  departments  the  progress  made  of 
late  has  been  conspicuous.  4.  That  if  our  manufacturers  ad- 
here to  the  right  path,  —  that  is,  if  instead  of  struggling  to  pro- 
duce articles  of  luxury  and  of  great  fineness,  requiring  highly 
complicated  machinery  and  highly  skilled  operatives,  they 
confine  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  those  branches 
which  are  most  appropriate  to  the  ensemble  of  our  material  and 
intellectual  resources, — we  may,  for  all  articles  destined  to  supply 
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the  wants  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes^  Boon  attain  the 
continental  level. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  manufacture,  progress  is  attended 
with  more  diflSculty.  During  the  first  period  of  this  industry, 
under  the  protection  of  the  prohibitory  system,  prices,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  were  altogether  exorbitant.  Within  the 
last  fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  sensible  fall  (though  not 
nearly  so  great  as  in  other  countries),  proceeding  from  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  from  improvements 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  We  may  here  observe  that 
frequent  mistakes  are  committed  by  comparing  the  prices  of  the 
articles  figuring  at  our  industrial  expositions  with  foreign  prices: 
the  former  are  not  always  correctly  marked,  and  the  difference 
will  be  found  on  a  comparison  of  tiie  real  prices  of  either  retail 
or  wholesale  commerce.  It  often  happens  to  a  party  who, 
struck  with  the  low  figure  ticketed  upon  the  goods,  wants  to 
buy  them,  that  he  receives  for  answer  "  sold  already,"  and  then 
finds  the  same  articles  selling  in  the  St.  Petersburg  shops  40 
or  50  per  cent,  higher.  In  general,  with  the  exception  of 
stuffs  of  the  coarsest  description,  a  few  articles  manufactured 
from  Caucasian  silk,  some  products  of  Kussian  industry  pro- 
perly so  called,  or  some  damaged  articles  or  remainders,  we 
have  never  met  with  Kussian  manufactured  goods  of  any  de- 
scription at  a  price  even  approaching  to  that  of  similar  foreign 
articles.  Without  disputing  the  real  progress  that  has  been 
made,  or  despairing  of  still  greater  progress  being  made  in  the 
course  of  time,  we  would  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  anticipating, 
even  for  a  remote  futurity,  the  possibility  of  manufacturing 
as  cheaply  as  on  the  European  continent,  even  laying  England 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  We  have  already  shown  that  our 
best  spinneries,  far  from  being  able  to  produce  yam  at  the 
English  or  even  German  prices,  could  not  as  yet  subsist  without 
a  protecting  duty  of  3  to  4  roubles  per  i)ood;  whilst  a  number 
of  smaller  spinneries,  which  cannot  be  simpliciter  thrown  over- 
board, require  a  still  higher  protection.  The  present  duty  of 
5  roubles  represents  for  Nos.  20.  to  40.,  of  which  the  consump- 
tion is  largest,  about  45  or  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  were  it 
to  be  reduced  to  3  roubles  (which  cannot  be  done  so  very  soon), 
this  would  still  be  25  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  semi-manufactured 
article,  being  7  J  kop.  per  lb.  on  the  price  of  the  manufacture, 
equivalent  to  from  9  to  13  per  cent,  on  the  articles  of  largest 
consumption  which  cost  6  to  8  kop.  per  archine,  and  of  which 
about  10  square  archines  go  to  the  pound.  The  circumstances 
already  adverted  to  as  enhancing  the  price  of  our  yarns — namely, 
the   necessity  of  using  foreign-made  machinery,  the  limited 
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resources  of  credit^  the  high  rate  of  discount^  and  the  onerous 
conditions  of  sale,  reproduce  themselves  more  or  less  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  manufacture.  To  these  we  must  add  the 
high  cost  of  some  other  agents  of  fabrication,  as  chemical  pro- 
ducts, dye-stuffs,  the  wages  of  overseers,  designers,  colourists, — 
even  common  operatives  wherever  much  skill  is  requisite,  and  the 
want  of  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  tlie  majority  of  our 
manufacturers ;  so  that  in  this  complicated  branch  of  industry  we 
must  at  almost  every  step  add  5  or  10  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
production  as  compared  with  the  same  in  other  countries. 
Some  of  these  drawbacks'  may  gradually  disappear  as  technical 
skill  becomes  more  diffused  amongst  our  operatives,  but  others 
seem  inherent  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country. 
The  consequence  is  that  we  shall  always  continue  to  spin  and 
weave  dearer  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  to  preserve 
our  cotton  manufacture  f  which  has  already  attained  such  a 
high  degree  of  importance)  we  must  continue  to  impose  large 
sacrifices  on  the  consumer:  a  long  period  will  necessarily 
elapse  before  we  can  admit  foreign  articl.es  at  a  lower  duty 
than  25  or  30  per  cent  In  bringing  these  observations  to  a 
close  we  will  here  present  a 

Recapitulatory   Table  of  the  four  principal  Branches  of  our 

Manufactures, 

ValitR  added  to  national 
GroM  Value  Wealth,  Cost  of  raw 

of  Manurarture.  Material  being  deducted. 

Silv.  Roub.  SUp,  Roub. 

Linen  nnd  hempen  manufacture  112,000,000  75,500,000 

Woollen               ditto       -             -  46,000»000  29,500,000 

Silk                      ditto       -             -  15,000.000  7,500,000 

Cotton                 ditto       -             -  66,000,000  35,600,000 

Total     -  -         229,000.000  148,100,000 

Thus  the  gross  value  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufacture 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  three  others  put  together,  and 
the  value  which  this  manufacture  adds  to  the  national  wealth 
is  somewhat  more  than  that  added  to  it  by  the  whole  other 
three.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  individuals  of  both  sexes 
employed,  either  constantly  or  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  in 
these  manufactures,  they  may  be  classed  approxunatively  as 
follows :  — 

Individuals. 
In  the  linen  and  hempen  manufacture,  including  preparatory  labour, 
retting,  scutching,  and  heckling,  together  with  wheel-,  spindle-,  and 

loom-mnkers,  about             .-----  4,500,000 

In  the  woollen  manufacture    ------  300,000 

In  the  silk  manufacture,  nearly            .            -            -            -            -  40,000 

In  the  cotton  manufacture      ------  260,000 

Total        -  -  -     5,100,000 

VOL.  II.  G 
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It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  we  have  taken  these 
manufactures  in  their  largest  acceptation,  that  is,  taking  into 
account  the  hands  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  raw 
material,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  the  household  cloths  and 
coarse  stuffs  made  and  used  by  the  peasants,  which  do  not 
constitute  any  part  of  manufactures  in  the  more  restricted  and 
technical  signification  of  the  term. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  first  volume,  in  which  our  linen 
manufacture  is  treated  of,  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  flax-spinning  by  machinery  is  beginning  to  strike  root 
amongst  us,  —  the  new  mills  recently  set  a-going  yielding 
more  satisfactory  results  than  the  former  ones.  We  have 
recently  visited  one  belonging  to  M.  Mertvago  near  Moscow, 
which  is  well  organised,  and  turns  out  excellent  yam.  The 
intelligent  and  enterprising  owner  has  also  established  a  power- 
loom  weaving  factory,  and  a  bleachery  on  the  Irish  plan,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  fine  linens  at  40  to  50  kop. 
per  archine,  and  his  damask  table  linen,  will  stand  comparison 
with  the  like  foreign  articles  for  texture,  bleaching,  or  finish. 

Chemical  Products  and  Dye- Stuffs, 

From  the  rapidity  with  which  manufacturing  industry  was 
developed  in  Russia,  its  progress  got  greatly  a-head  of  the 
manufacture  of  chemical  products,  which,  although  a  main 
auxiliary  of  the  former,  requires  an  extensive  knowledge,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  a  science,  which,  within  the  last 
half  century,  has  undergone  a  thorough  transformation,  and 
still  presents,  perhaps,  a  larger  field  for  new  discoveries  than 
any  other.  Difficult  as  it  might  be  to  train  good  spinners  and 
weavers,  and  calico-printers,  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  raise 
a  supply  of  good  chemists,  and  power-looms  and  spinning-mills 
were  of  easier  introduction  than  a  competent  number  of  well 
conducted  laboratories.  This  explains  the  slow  progress  of 
chemical  manufactures  in  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  tariff  of 
1822,  which  subjected  the  principal  chemical  products,  such  as 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  to  a  customs'  duty  of  cent,  per  cent. 
The  result  of  this,  at  the  outset,  was  such  an  excessive  price 
of  chemical  products  and  dye-stuffs,  as  to  exert  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  price  of  textile  manufactures,  and  often  to 
constrain  the  use  of  an  inferior  article.  There  sprung  up  a 
number  of  petty  chemical  manufactories,  directed  by  low  em- 

Sirics,  called  Koustarniki  in  Russian,  who  possessed  nothing 
eyond  a  slight  superficial  knowledge  picked  up  from  serving 
in  laboratories,  and  often  adulterated  their  products  by  mixing 
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ihem  with  substances  which  deteriorated  their  most  important 
qualities.  Of  late>  however^  thanks  to  the  measures  taken  by 
government  for  propagating  the  scientific  study  of  chemistry, 
seconded  by  the  enl^htened  labours  of  our  most  distinguished 
chemists,  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  greatly  extended 
and  improved,  and  prices  have  undergone  a  sensible  diminution. 
Sulphuric  Acid. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles, 
and  serves  as  the  basis  of  several  others.  A  distinguished 
technologist  used  to  say,  that  one  might  judge  of  the  amount 
of  industry  in  a  country  from  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
that  it  consumed.  The  deamess  of  this  article,  of -which  the 
price  partly  depends  upon  that  of  sulphur,  long  exerted  an 
mfiuence  on  the  cost  of  all  our  other  chemical  products.  About 
20  years  ago  it  fetched  the  enormous  price  of  5  or  5^  roub.  per 
pood.  At  present  it  sells  for  1  roub.  20  kop.  per  pood,  which 
is  still  very  high  comparatively ;  in  France  it  sells  for  17  cen* 
times  per  kilogramme  =  about  70  kop.  per  pood.  The  method 
of  continuous  combustion  in  leaden  chambers  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  lowering  of  the  price.  The  introduction  of  this 
method  met  with  some  difficulties  at  the  outset,  until  M.  Kiber, 
one  of  our  best  technologists,  established  a  model  manufactory 
near  Moscow,  on  the  plan  of  the  French  manufactories ;  and 
since  then  our  manufacturers,  perceiving  its  advantages,  have 
come  gradually  to  adopt  it.  The  manufacture  may  now  be 
considered  in  a  satisfactory  condition, — the  comparatively 
higher  price  resulting,  in  great  measure,  from  the  price  of 
sulphur  being  higher  with  us  than  in  other  countries.  Our 
Baltic  ports  having  little  active  commerce  with  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Sicilian  sulphur  seldom  reaches  us,  except  as 
part  of  a  cargo,  whilst  in  other  countries  it  arrives  as  ballast ; 
the  same  advantage  may  be  attained  by  us  in  the  course  of 
time,  by  importing  it  to  the  Black  Sea,  but  communications 
with  that  quarter  must  first  be  greatly  improved.  M.  Heimann, 
in  his  article  on  chemical  productions  contained  in  the  report 
on  the  exposition  of  1843,  advises  our  manufacturers,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  to  extract  the  sulphur  from  iron  pyrites,  which 
is  found  in  abundance  in  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Wladimir, 
Kostroma,  Twer,  Smolensk,  Jaroslaw,  and  several  others.  M. 
Schlippe,  one  of  our  principal  chemical  manufacturers,  has  made 
the  experiment  with  perfect  success,  and  has  solicited  a  patent 
for  undertaking  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale ;  but  there 
have  arisen  on  the  subject  some  difficulties  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  surmounted.  M.  Heimann  gives  various  other 
counsels  towards  the  attainment  of  greater  economy  in  the 
manufacture,  and  points  out  the  defects  in  the  platinum  appa- 

o  8 
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ratus  made  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  substituted  for  the  glass 
stills,  on  which  there  is  generally  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  from 
breakage. 

Nitric  Acid, — The  manufacture  of  this  acid  has  attained 
considerable  perfection ;  but  its  price  is  still  very  high. 
M.  Heimann  recommends  the  employment  of  Chili  saltpetre, 
and  the  substitution  of  cast-iron  cylinders  for  glass  stills,  from 
which  there  would  result  a  saving  both  of  fuel  and  breakage. 
A  reduction  in  the  price  is  so  much  the  more  desirable,  as  its 
use  is  extending  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Muriatic  Acid, — The  high  price  of  this  article,  which  restricts 
its  use  with  us,  arises  from  the  deamess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
our  inability  to  turn  to  account  the  soda  which  remains  as 
waste.  As  muriatic  acid  may  be  had  in  France  at  a  very 
trifling  cost,  M.  Heimann  justly  considers  that  it  would  be 
better  to  obtain  our  supply  from  thence  than  to  manufacture  it 
at  home. 

Tartanc  Acid,  —  The  samples  sent  to  the  last  exposition 
were  of  good  quality,  but  the  price  is  still  very  high.  A  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  this  article  would  be  of  great  conse- 
quence for  the  print  fields,  which  are  large  consumers;  but  it 
can  only  be  obtained  from  a  fall  in  the  price  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  by  the  extension  of  the  wine  manufacture  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  where  M.  Heimann  thinks  we  ought  to  found  establish- 
ments like  those  of  Montpellier,  for  the  purification  of  tartar 
of  wine,  which  would  diminish  by  16  or  18  per  cent,  the  cost 
of  packing  and  transport.  For  want  of  these  establishments 
a  part  of  this  product  in  our  southern  provinces  is  utterly 
lost 

Soda,  —  M.  Heimann  observes  that  our  manufacturers  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  use  of  this  article,  which 
might  advantageously  replace  potash  for  almost  all  industrial 
purposes,  especially  soap-making,  bleaching,  cotton-dyeing  and 
printing,  and  glass-making;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
this  substitution  would  be  attended  with  a  great  saving  of  fuel, 
a  point  of  much  importance  in  many  districts.  The  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  soda,  according  to  Leblanc's  method,  is  far  too 
little  attended  to,  although  Glauber's  salts  are  found  abundantly 
in  many  districts.  We  have  a  number  of  lakes  which  furnish 
plants  of  the  nature  of  algas,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
soda :  similar  plants  grow  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and 
on  the  saline  steppes.  Soda  was  formerly  manufactured  at 
Astrachan ;  and  it  is  probably  nothing  but  the  want  of  good 
means  of  communication  which,  for  the  present,  prevents  us,  in 
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this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  from  reaping  the  full  benefit 
of  our  natural  advantages. 

Chloride  of  Lime  is  still  imported  in  considerable  quantities 
from  abroad.  With  us  it  is  dear  and  bad,  not  being  sufficiently 
saturated  with  chlorine ;  our  manufacturers  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  chlorometer  to  be  able  to  judge 
well  of  the  quality. 

Alum,  —  The  manufacture  of  this  article  has  not  yet  been 
brought  with  us  to  perfection.  Our  alums  contain  ferruginous 
particles  very  prejudicial  to  their  use  in  dyeing,  and  the  article 
is  too  dear.  As  an  artificial  chemical,  ite  price  must  greatly 
depend  on  that  of  sulphuric  acid.  M.  Heimann  considers  that 
GLiuber's  salts  might  be  advantageously  substituted  in  the 
manufacture  for  the  artificial  potash  which  is  obtained  as  refuse 
in  the  manufacture  of  aquafortis. 

Since  M.  Heimann  published  his  survey  of  our  chemical 
manufactures  in  1843,  this  branch  of  industry  has  improved 
and  extended.  New  factories  have  been  established,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  old  ones  have  been  enlarged.  Their  number  through- 
out the  empire  is  now  reckoned  at  upwards  of  100 ;  and  the 
value  of  their  products  in  1849  was  estimated  at  1,778,000 
roubles.  Considering  the  progress  made  since  then,  we  may 
reckon  the  present  total  value  (the  kingdom  of  Poland  in- 
cluded) at  about  2  millions  of  roubles,  half  of  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  value  of  the  raw  material.  The  number  of  individuals 
employed  in  these  manufactories  may  be  estimated  approxima- 
tively  at  12,000  or  13,000.  The  quantities  of  the  principal 
products,  according  to  data  collected  in  1849  (which  do  not 
include  the  kingdom  of  Poland),  were  as  follows :  — 


Pooda. 

Poods. 

Sulphuric  acid 

-     250,000 

Chloride  of  lime   - 

7.000 

Nitric  acid 

-       25,000 

Acetate  of  tin 

5,000 

Muriatic  acid 

15,000 

Tartaric  acid 

2,000 

Sulphate  of  iron    - 

-     130,000 

Acetate  of  lead 

13,000 

Sulphate  of  copper 

10,000 

"White  oxide  of  lead 

-       64.000 

Alum 

-     100,000 

Extract  of  dye-stuffs 

3,500 

The  preparation  of  various  dye-stuffs,  from  plants  the  growth 
of  the  country,  has  been  brought  to  some  degree  of  perfection. 
MM.  Lepeschkine  Brothers  sent  to  the  exposition  of  1849 
samples  of  red,  prepared  from  Derbent,  Kouba,  and  Bakou 
madder,  which  were  nowise  inferior  to  foreign.  M.  Schlippe 
(who  was  the  first  to  introduce  lead  chambers  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid,  and  who  has  also  improved  the  manu- 
facture of  verdigris)L  exhibited  very  pure  alum,  almost  entirely 
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clear  of  ferruginous  particles.     The  most  important  chemical 
works  are  the  following :  — 

Valae  of 
Manufacture. 

Sav.  Roub, 

Lepeschkinc  Brothers,  at  Moscow,  abont         -  -  .-  120,000 

The  same,  in  the  goTemment  of  Wladimir,  nearly      -  •      70,000 

Schllppe,  „  Moscow,  nearly         -  -  100,000 

Kiber,  ^  „      ,  upwards  of-  -  100,000 

Gladiline,  „  „      ,  about  -  -      60,000 

Jercbine,  „  ^      ,  nearly         -  -       70,000 

Besse  (now  Schtcheglow)  Wladimir,     -  -  -  unknown 

The  Neva  works  (Ncvskaia),  near  St.  Petersbui^        -  -      90,000 

Rastaraiew,  at  St.  Petersburg  -  -  -  -  -      30,000 

Mcysonnier    -------       35,000 

Prince  Wladimir  Wolkhonsky*s  gum  manufactory,  government 

of  Tambow,  nearly  ------      30,000 

These  ten  establishments  taken   together  produce  about  a 
third  of  the  total  produce  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

Leather  Manufacture. 

The  immense  extent  of  our  pastures,  and  our  numerous 
distilleries,  afford  us  greater  facilities  than  are  enjoyed  by  any 
other  country  for  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals.  The  statis- 
tics of  our  cattle  and  horses  given  in  our  former  volume  show 
of  what  importance  for  us  the  preparation  of  leather  ought  to 
be ;  and  indeed  it  is,  in  one  sense,  a  national  manufacture,  being 
one  of  the  few  that  have  penetrated  even  to  Siberia.  The 
number  of  cattle  raised  in  Bussia  is  equal,  and  the  number  of 
horses  more  than  double,  to  that  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Prussia,  put  together.  None  of  these  countries  raises  hides 
enough  for  its  own  consumption :  they  import  them  chiefly 
from  across  the  Atlantic,  in  considerable  quantities,  whilst  we 
export  upwards  of  130,000  poods,  and  might  be  able  to  supply 
the  whole  of  western  Europe.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  our  leather 
manufacture  has  remained  in  the  rear  of  every  other;  and 
whilst  the  cotton  manufacture  adopts  every  new  improvement 
as  it  arises,  the  former  still  keeps  drawling  along  in  the  same 
routine  that  it  followed  a  hundred  years  ago  and  more.  The 
causes  of  this  backwardness  are  set  forth  by  M.  Kiber  in  his 
Report  on  the  Exposition  of  1843,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  following  information. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  leather  upon  scien- 
tific principles,  large  advances  are  necessary,  which  are  much 
longer  of  producing  a  return  than  in  any  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  tanning  alone  of  ox-hides  of  medium  thickness 
generally  requires  upwards  of  a  year ;  for  strong  hides  a  still 
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longer  period  is  requisite ;  and  as  the  raw  material  forms  more 
than  half  the  value  of  the  finished  article,  a  large  proportion 
of  floating  capital  remains  for  a  long  period  locked  up  and  un- 
productive. On  the  other  hand,  the  different  operations  of  the 
manufacture  are  not  of  an  attractive  nature  for  large  capitalists, 
BO  that  it  either  falls  into  the  hands  of  parties  who  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  knowledge  and  capital,  or,  if  undertaken 
by  capitalists,  is  by  them  abandoned  to  the  care  of  simple  arti- 
sans, who  know  nothing  of  the  business  beyond  the  old  routine, 
and  having  no  stimulus  to  exertion,  perform  even  this  without 
the  requisite  care  and  attention.  The  defects  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  hides  commence  with  the  skinning,  which  is  per- 
formed in  such  a  slovenly  manner  that  scarcely  one  in  ten  is 
free  from  slits  and  holes.  Frequent  complaints  are  made  upon 
this  subject ;  but  all  the  advice  given  to  the  butchers,  and  the 
attempts  to  introduce  amongst  them  a  better  sort  of  skinning- 
knife,  have  hitherto  produced  little  result.  The  defects  found 
in  the  raw  hides  are  especially  common  in  those  of  the  cattle 
which  are  slaughtered  for  salting,  and  for  their  tallow,  between 
the  middle  of  September  and  the  middle  of  November,  and 
which,  according  to  M.  Nebolsine,  compose  three  fourths  of 
the  total  number  slaughtered  throughout  the  empire  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  year.  The  skinning  is  commonly  per- 
formed by  parties  who  do  the  work  at  so  much  a-head,  and  are 
therefore  much  more  anxious  to  get  done  with  it  quickly  than 
to  do  it  well.  M.  Kiber  considers  that  the  best  means  of 
remedying  the  evil  would  be  to  establish  in  centrical  situations 
slaughter-houses  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Paris,  where  there 
would  be  better  appliances,  and  better  superintendence  than 
exist  at  present.  We  may  safely  assume  that  the  slits,  holes, 
and  other  defects  in  the  raw  hides  that  find  their  way  into 
commerce  diminish  their  value  by  not  less  than  200,000  rou- 
bles, and  we  may  multiply  tliis  amount  by  10  for  the  hides  con- 
sumed in  the  country.  The  raw-hide  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  wholesale  merchants,  who,  purchasing  in  large  quantities, 
are  unable  to  examine  their  purchases  in  detail,  and  therefore 
can  afibrd  to  pay  only  a  low  price  for  good  and  bad  together. 
Merchants  of  credibility  aver  that  out  of  1000  hides  purchased^ 
there  are  seldom  so  many  as  100  found  suitable  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  a  good  article,  the  rest  being  sold  as  refuse.  This  re- 
duces tlie  trade  to  little  better  than  a  lottery.  To  remove  the 
hair,  the  tanner  macerates  the  hides  in  a  solution  of  lime,  which 
is  often  exceedingly  injurious :  strong  thick  hides  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  it  for  months,  and  become  impregnated  with  alka- 
line substances,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  free  them  entirely 
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by  washing  in  river  water ;  and  these,  where  they  remain,  com- 
bining with  the  acid  of  tlie  tannin,  form  hygromatic  salts  which 
destroy  the  stringent  effects  of  the  tanning.  The  tanning  itself 
is  one  of  the  most  important  processes  in  leather-making.  The 
old  method  of  placing  the  pelts  in  pits,  where  they  remain  un- 
touched for  months,  or  even,  perhaps,  for  a  couple  of  years, 
E resents  the  disadvantage  of  slowness,  and  many  expedients 
ave  been  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  abridge  it.  M.  Seguin 
invented  a  method,  first  practised  in  France,  of  steeping  the 
hides  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  make  them  more 
readily  absorb  the  tannin;  and  this  method  was  adopted  by 
many  of  our  principal  manufacturers,  who  still  adhere  to  it, 
although  experience  has  shown  that  it  injures  the  solidity  of 
the  leather,  and  it  has  been  generally  abandoned  in  other 
countries.  The  best  of  the  new  methods  hitherto  adopted 
consists  in  substituting  for  common  tan  in  the  pits  a  lie  of 
tannin  formed  of  ground  bark,  in  which  the  pelts  are  steeped, 
and  stirred  by  means  of  a  mechanical  apparatus,  which  facili- 
tates and  accelerates  the  operation.  By  this  means  the  thickest 
hides,  which  formerly  required  from  eighteen  months  to  two 
years,  are  tanned  in  the  space  of  three  months ;  cow-skins  in 
less  tlian  two  months,  and  calf-skins  in  a  few  days.  M.  Pod- 
sossoff  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  method  into  Russia  in  his 
leather  factory  at  Arzamas,  in  the  government  of  Nijni-Nowgo- 
rod,  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  others.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  it  should  be  generally  adopted,  as  it  would  be 
attended,  amongst  other  advantages,  with  a  saving  of  tannin, — 
a  matter  of  consequence  to  liussia,  as  for  want  of  oak  bark 
recourse  must  often  be  had  to  bark  of  willow,  pine,  and  fir,  and 
even  to  fir  cones.  The  defects  in  our  leather  manufacture  are 
especially  conspicuous  in  our  sole  leathers,  which  are  far  from 
possessing  the  consistence,  equality,  or  appearance  of  the 
English  leather:  they  are  delivered  to  commerce  in  a  very 
unsatisfiictory  condition,  often  just  as  they  come  out  of  the  tan- 
pits,  without  being  properly  cleaned,  and  even  not  thoroughly 
unhaired.  Sometimes  little  clots  of  blood  are  still  found  ad- 
hering, and  almost  always  a  good  deal  of  water :  they  are  not 
sufliciently  impregnated  with  tannin,  and  they  often  exhibit 
the  pernicious  influence  of  sulphuric  acid.  All  this  comes  from 
seeking  to  abridge  the  process  at  die  expense  of  the  quality  of 
the  leather. 

The  bright  side  of  our  manufacture  is  the  fabrication  of  a 
peculiar  sort  of  leather  called  youfts,  or  Kussia  leather,  used 
chiefly  for  boots  and  book-binding,  and  which  we  owe  to  our 
abundance   of  birch,   from  which  tar  is  extracted.     Of  this 
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leather  there  is  manufactured  about  250^000  poods^  represent- 
ing a  value  of  3,400,000  roubles.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly 
concentrated  at  Arzamas,  in  the  government  of  Nijni-Nowgorod, 
at  Mourome,  in  the  government  of  Wladimir,  at  Torjok  and 
Ostaschkoff*,  in  the  government  of  Twer,  at  Koungour,  in  the 
government  of  Perm,  at  Jaroslaw  and  Ouglitsch,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Jaroslaw,  at  Veliki-Louki  in  the  government  of  Pskow, 
and  at  Bolkhow,  in  the  government  of  Orel.  Three  sorts  of 
youfts  are  manufactured,  namely,  red,  white,  and  black.  The 
manufacture  of  the  red  sort  is  the  most  important,  producing 
about  150,000  poods.  After  being  tanned,  the  red  youfts  are 
covered  with  tar,  which,  in  addition  to  its  oily  matter,  contains 
a  considerable  portion  of  creosote,  which  has  the  property  of 
preserving  all  azotised  bodies ;  they  are  next  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  alum,  which  is  an  excellent  preservative,  and  then  dyed 
red  in  a  solution  of  sandal-wood  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  last  operation  is  mainly  intended  to  tighten  the  pores  of 
the  skin  so  as  to  render  it  less  accessible  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. For  black  youfts,  instead  of  tar,  fish  oil  is  used  to 
give  the  leather  more  suppleness,  and  for  white  youfts  a  mixture 
of  tar  and  fish  oil.  Particular  care  is  taken  in  the  manufacture 
to  eliminate  all  the  alkaline  particles  remaining  in  the  pores  in 
consequence  of  the  processes  preliminary  to  tanning ;  these  are 
removed  by  foot-tramping  the  skins  in  vats  filled  with  water,  or 
by  means  of  a  steam  apparatus.  The  black  youfts  are  dyed 
with  an  extract  of  carapeachy  wood  mixed  with  copperas,  which 
injures  the  solidity  of  the  leather.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
character  of  youft  leather  in  foreign  markets,  an  obligatory 
inspection  has  been  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  they 
are  arranged  in  four  classes  according  to  quality,  —  the  fourth 
class  being  considered  refuse,  and  not  admitted  for  exportation. 
Red  youft  leather  is  the  best  of  any,  for  it  does  not  spoil,  even 
in  the  dampest  locality,  and  is  impervious  to  water.  It  forms 
the  principal  article  of  our  leather  exportation,  —  an  exporta- 
tion, however,  which  has  greatly  fallen  off  since  they  have 
begun  to  manufacture  this  sort  of  leather  on  the  Russian  plan 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  since  its  use  for  hangings  and 
furniture  in  Italy  has  worn  out  of  fashion.  Formerly  we 
exported  to  the  latter  country  45,000  poods ;  our  present  ex- 
portation thither  scarcely  amounts  to  14,000.  Our  exportation 
of  youfts  from  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg  alone  formerly 
amounted  to  nearly  140,000  poods,  but  during  the  quinquennium 
1846-50,  the  mean  annual  export  did  not  exceed  76,000.  In 
1851  it  rose  to  upwards  of  105,000,  of  which  63,000  were 
entered  for  Asia ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  increasing  export  to 
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that  quarter  which  is  now  partly  counterbalancing  the  de- 
creasing export  to  Europe. 

Although  our  youfts  are  of  better  quality  than  those  manu- 
factured in  Germany  and  France,  their  preparation  is  still 
susceptible  of  improvement  Government,  amongst  other  en- 
couragements, offered  a  prize  for  improvements  in  the  dyeing  of 
red  youflts,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  be  adjudged  to  any  of 
the  competitors.  The  high  price  of  the  article,  augmented  by 
the  cost  of  transport  from  Mourome  or  Arzamas  to  the  coast  or 
the  custom-house  of  Radziwiloff,  may  have  helped  to  limit  the 
foreign  sale.  Prices  have  risen  in  the  interior  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  more  than  34  per  cent  From  1827  to  1831 
they  ran  about  9  roub.  77  kop.  per  pood;  from  1832  to  1836, 
11  roub.  54  kop. ;  from  1837  to  1841,  12  roub.  78  kop. ;  and 
from  1842  to  1846,  13  roub.  13  kop.,  which  is  about  their 
present  leveL  Prices  sometimes  rise  in  consequence  of  cattle- 
epidemics  raising  the  price  of  hides  ;  but  such  influences  can  be 
but  temporary.  M.  Kiber  is  of  opinion  that  improvements  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  might  at  once  improve  the  quality, 
and  enable  the  price  to  be  reduced.  The  exportation  of  white 
and  black  youfto  is  very  trifling ;  and  the  foreign  demand  for 
red  is  perhaps  mainly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  foreign 
manufacturer  does  not  possess  such  a  command  of  birch  tar  as 
the  Russian. 

The  manufacture  of  calf-skin  is  very  fair :  the  leather  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  and  highly  flexible,  but  seldom  substantial, 
which  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  our  calves  are  killed 
too  young,  namely,  when  they  are  one  or  two  months,  or  some- 
times even  two  or  three  weeks  old.  The  manufacture  of 
morocco  leather,  which  is  also  tolerably  advanced,  is  mainly 
concentrated  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kazan,  and  Torjok. 
It  is  chiefly  at  Kazan  that  the  goat-  and  buck-skins  destined  for 
China  are  dressed.  The  price  of  these  articles  is  moderate, 
running  from  50  kopecks  to  2  roubles  per  piece,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacture  of 
glove  leather,  as  well  as  of  gloves  themselves,  is  very  backward. 
Most  of  this  leather  is  imported ;  and  the  importation  of  gloves 
is  considerable,  notwithstanding  the  high  duty  of  7  roubles  50 
kopecks  (reduced  since  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  to  3  roubles) 
per  lb.  The  fabrication  of  varnished  leather  is  of  recent  date 
in  Russia,  having  been  almost  null  fifteen  years  ago ;  it  has  now 
attained  some  degree  of  importance ;  the  best  manufactory,  and 
the  only  one  of  which  the  products  can  be  compared  with  the 
forei^  article,  is  Immermann's  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  pre- 
paration of  sheep-skins  with  the  wool  on  for  clothing  is  a  very 
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important  branch  of  industry :  these  articles  are  sold  at  the  fair 
of  Nijni  alone  to  the  value  of  500,000  paper  roubles.  The 
best  skins  for  the  service  of  the  army  are  prepared  at  the  Im- 
perial manufactory  near  Moscow. 

In  1848  there  were  reckoned  in  Kussia,  according  to  returns 
collected  by  the  department  of  manufactures,  1873  establish- 
ments for  the  dressing  of  hides  and  manufacture  of  leather,  of 
which  several  produce  to  the  value  of  150,000  silver  roubles. 
The  manufacture  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  governments  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Twer,  Wladimir,  Orenburg,  Saratow, 
Tschemigow,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  Jaroslaw,  Pakow,  and  Orel.  In 
the  latter  government  the  town  of  Bolkhow  alone  contains  75 
manufactories,  and  delivers  furnishings  to  the  army  to  the 
value  of  more  than  600,000  roubles.  The  value  of  the  total 
manufacture  in  this  town  amounts  to  about  1,500,000  roubles, 
and  the  niunber  of  workmen  employed  to  upwards  of  2000. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  there  were  reckoned  in  1849,  also 
from  ofEcial  returns,  1051  tanneries  and  taweries.  In  Finland 
there  are  only  5  of  any  consequence.  We  may  estimate  the 
total  number  throughout  every  part  of  Russia  at  about  3000. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  total  produce,  as  direct 
statistics  on  this  subject  are  very  difficult  to  be  obtained 
with  any  degree  of  completeness,  all  we  can  form  is  an  ap- 
proximative estimate,  taking  for  our  basis  the  calculations  that 
have  been  made  on  the  same  subject  in  France  and  England. 
We  have  already  (Vol.  I.  p.  166.  et  seq,)y  estimated  the  total 
number  of  cattle  in  European  Kussia,  including  Finland  and 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  at  25  million  head,  and  the  number 
annually  slaughtered  at  3,330,000,  or  13^  per  cent.  In 
France,  there  were  in  1840,  according  to  the  agricultural 
statistics,  7,869,689  head,  which  furnished  for  slaughter  492,905 
oxen,  and  718,956  cows,  together  1,211,861  head,  being  some- 
what more  than  15  per  cent.  French  statistics  estimate  the 
mortality  at  2  per  cent  for  oxen  and  3  per  cent,  for  cows.  In 
Kussia  we  may  estimate  the  average  mortality  at  4  per  cent, 
for  oxen  and  cows  taken  together,  which  on  the  25  million 
head  would  give  1  million ;  but  as  of  the  cattle  that  die  from 
murrain,  especially  in  the  steppe  countries,  large  numbers  are 
buried  unskinned,  we  shall  assume  that  the  hides  of  only  2  per 
cent,  of  these  animals  find  their  way  into  commerce.  This 
would  allow  500,000  pieces,  to  which  we  have  to  add  3,330,000 
for  animals  slaughtered,  making  a' total  of  3,830,000  hides,  of 
which  we  assume  |^,  or  2,298,000,  to  be  ox-hides,  and  |^,  or 
1,532,000,  to  be  cow-hides.  In  France  the  number  of  calves 
slaughtered  amounted  to  2,487,362  or  31*6  per  cent  of  the 
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number  of  large  cattle^  and  the  like  proportional  number  for 
Russia  would  be  7,900,000 ;  but  for  reasons  already  given  we 
have  restricted  this  number  to  4  millions.  The  mortality  of 
horses  is  reckoned  in  France  to  be  10  per  cent  In  Russia  it 
may  be  reckoned  at  least  12  per  cent,  on  18  millions,  of 
which  we  suppose  (from  the  large  numbers  interred  unskinned) 
that  not  more  than  6  per  cent.,  or  1,080,000,  of  the  hides  find 
their  way  into  commerce.  According  to  this  calculation  we 
obtain 

Pieces. 
Ox-hidc8  -  .  -  .     2,298,000 

Cow-hides  -  -  -  -     1,532,000 

Calf-skins  ...  -     4,000,000 

Horse-hides         ....     1,080,000 


Total     -  -  -     8,910,000 

The  average  weight  of  green  hides  according  to  the  French 
statists  •  is  as  follows : — 

Lb$.  Rum. 
Ox-hidc,       SSjkilog.-  -  -  -     85 

Cow-hide,     26       ^     =  -  -  -     63 

Calf-skin,        5       „     =  -  -  -     12 

HorFe-Iiide,  22 J     »,     =  -  -  -    54 

and  as,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  return  of  tanned 
from  green  hides  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  weight,  except  from 
horse-hides  which  return  only  40  per  cent.,  the  average  weight 
of  tanned  hides  would  be 

Lh$.  Rut, 
Ox-hide  -  -  -  -  -     42^ 

Cow-hide  -  ...  -     32J 

Calfskin  -  -  -  -  -       6 

Uorsc-hidc         -  -  -  -  -     27 

This  estimate  seems  somewhat  beyond  the  mark  for  cattle 
and  horses.  In  Germany  the  average  estimate  is  4  cattle  hides 
(ox  and  cow  without  distinction)  to  a  centner,  which  is  = 
27^  lbs.  Russ.  per  piece.  In  Moscow,  which  is  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal markets,  the  hides  are  found  to  weigh,  according  to  the 
places  they  come  from,  as  follows :  — 

Lb$.  Rut. 
Ox-hides  -  -  -  -     30    to  50  f 

Cow-hides  -  -  -  -     10     „  35 

Calf-skins  -  -  -  -       Ij  „     5 

Horse-hides         -  -  -  -11„13 

♦  Sec  Encyclopedia  du  Commerfant^  Paris,  1839,  Art.Cuir8. 
t  Amongst  the  hides  of  the  cattle  from  the  Ukraine  and  other  southern  pro- 
vinces, called  Tscherkassian  cattle,  arc  some  weighing  as  much  &>  80  lbs. 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  sorts  which  predominate  in 
commerce,  we  consider  that  we  may  assume  at  an  average  the 
following  weights : — 

t  Lbs.  Rus, 
Ox-hide  -  -  -  -  -    30 

Cow-bide  -  -  -  -  -     15 

Calf-skin  -  -  -  -  -      3 

Horse-hide]        -  -  -  -  -     12 

According  to  these  data,  we  obtain  for  our  estimate  of  the 
total  weight  of  leather  manufactured  in  Kussia  the  following 
results : — 

I  Lbs.  Rus. 

2,298,000  ox-hides  at  30  lbs.      -  ...  -  68,940,000 

1,532,000  cow  hides  at  15  lbs.    ...         22,980,000 
Deduct  raw  hides  exported,  amounting  to  about      2,500,000* 

20,480,000 

4,000,000  calf-skins  at  3  lbs.      .....  12,000,000 

1,080,000  horse-hides  at  12 lbs.-  ....  12,960,000 


Total         .  .  •  114,380,000 

The  average  price  of  manufactured  leather  is  10  roubles  per 
pood  for  ox  and  cow-hides ;  but  cow-hides  manufactured  into 
youfts  fetch  13  roubles;  for  calTs leather  the  average  price  is 
12  and  for  horse  leather  9  roubles.  According  to  these  rates 
the  total  value  of  the  leather  manufactured  in  Kussia  would  be 
as  follows : — 

R<ntb. 
1,723,500  poods  ox-hides  at  10  roubles  ....     17,235,000 
512,000      „      cow-hides,  of  which 

250,000  youfts  at  13  roubles  3,250,000 

262,000  other  purposes  at  10  roub.  2,620,000 


5,870,000 

300.000      „      calf -skins  at  12  roubles  ...       3,600,000 

324,000      „      horse-hides  at  9  roubles  ...      2,916,000 


Total       -  -  -     29,621,000 

Deducting  from  this  amount  60  per  cent,  for  raw  hides  and 
materials  of  manufacture,  there  remains  a  sum  of  11,840,000 
roubles  to  represent  wages,  profits,  and  interest  of  capital. 

In  France  the  leather  manufacture  was  estimated  in  1836  as 
follows  f: 

Francs, 
Value  of  raw  hides         .  -  -     53,373,687 

Tanning  -  -  -  .     29.491,079 

Currying  -  -  -  -     16,572,953 

Total       ...     99,437,719 


♦  The  exportation  consists  chiefly  of  cow-hides.  During  the  twelve  years 
1835-46,  there  were  exported  in  all  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  chief  mart  of  this 
trade,  910,300  poods  of  cattle  hides,  of  which  887,700  poods  were  cow-hides,  and 
only  22,600,  or  2j  per  cent.,  ox-hides. — See  Nebolsinc,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 

t  Encyclopedic  du  Cwnmer^ant^  art.  Cuirs;  Schnitzlcr,  Siaiistique  de  la  France, 
vol.  iii.  p.  285. 
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and  assuming,  according  to  an  approximative  estimate,  that  the 
transformation  of  manufactured  leather  into  objects  of  every 
sort  adds  150  per  cent  to  its  value,  the  total  product  of  this 
branch  of  industry  was  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  250 
millions  of  francs-  In  England  M'Culloch  assumes  in  his 
estimates  that  the  transformation  of  manufactured  leather  into 
objects  of  every  sort  triples  its  value,  and  other  statists  carry 
the  increase  to  quadruple,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
high  wages  paid  to  English  operatives.  We  will  adhere  to  the 
French  estimate,  based  upon  which  the  presumed  value  of  the 
products  of  our  whole  leather  manufactures  would  be  as 
follows :  — 

Roub. 
Yalae  of  manufactured  leather,  ut  svprh.  -  -    29,600.000 

Deduct  value  of  ditto  exported  -  .  -      1,200,000 

28,400,000 
Add  150  per  cent. 42,600,000 

Value  of  articles  of  eyerj  sort  manufactured  from 
leather         ......    71,000,000 

The  morocco  leathers,  the  goat,  sheep,  and  other  skins 
shamoyed,  tawed,  and  moroccoed  must  yield  in  weight,  ac- 
cording to  an  approximative  estimate,  at  least  150,000  poods, 
which  is  little  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  estimated 
weight  of  our  manufactured  leathers  (114,380,000  lbs).  In 
France  these  skins  are  estimated  to  form  more  than  a  fourth  * 
of  the  total  manufacture,  but  their  use  there  is  much  more 
extensive  than  with  us.  Beckoning  ours  at  the  rate  of  75 
kop.  per  lb.  their  value  would  amount  to  4,500,000  roubles,  to 
wluch  their  transformation  into  articles  of  every  sort  will  add 
at  least  100  per  cent. ;  this  gives  9  millions  of  roubles,  from 
which  deducting  a  third  for  the  value  of  raw  material  (the 
skins  themselves)  there  will  remain  6  millions  for  profits, 
wages,  and  other  expenses.  The  preparation  of  woolly  sheep- 
skins for  clothing  is  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  Russia. 
M.  Eaber  estimates  the  number  of  individuals  thus  attired  at 
20  millions,  and  assumes  a  skin  per  annum  for  each  individual ; 
but  the  figure  seems  too  high;  for  in  many  provinces  the 
peasantry  wear  a  sort  of  cassock  of  coarse  serge  (siermiaha)  or 
felt  which  is  manufactured  in  the  villages.  To  reduce  our 
estimate  to  the  most  moderate  limits  we  shall  suppose  that  our 

*  See  Encyclop^die  du  Coinmer9ant,  art  Cuirs. 
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50  millions  of  sheep  yield  only  10  millions  of  skins  for  clothing. 
These  skins  when  dressed  sell  at  an  average  for  1-^  roubles  a 
piece^  which  would  make  15  millions  of  roubles^  and  as  the 
dressing  does  not  add  much  to  the  value^  we  will  deduct  70  per 
cent,  for  the  raw  material,  which  leaves  4^  millions  for  the  costs 
and  profits  of  this  branch  of  industry.  The  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding calculations  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows : — 

Roub. 

Yalaeof  whole  articles  mannfactnred         ...  71,000,000 

„        manufactared  leather  exported     ...  1,200,000 

M        moroccoes,  shamoyed,  and  tawed  articles  -            -  9,000,000 

„        dressed  sheep- skins  for  apparel    -            -            -  15,000,000 


Deduct  Talae  of  raw  materials  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

Of  the  leather     -  -   *        -  -  17,760,000 

M    skins  for  moroccoes,  shamoys,  &c  3,000,000 

„    woollj  sheep-skins  -  -  10,500,000 


96,200,000 


31,260,000 


There  remains  a  sum  of     -  -  -  -  -    64,940,000 

which  this  manufacture  in  all  its  branches  adds  to  the  national 
wealth.  This  sufficiently  indicates  its  importance,  and  we  may 
add  that  it  only  requires  some  improvements  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  to  augment  this  value  by  20  or  30  per  cent. 

In  France  the  weight  of  skins  of  all  sorts  manufactured  in 
the  country  was  estimated  in  1836  at  45,285,000  kilogr.  = 
110,722,000  lbs.  Russ.9  and  the  total  product  of  articles  manu- 
factured from  leather  amounted^  according  to  M.  Schnitzler  *, 
to  310  millions  of  francs  =  77^  millions  of  roubles.  To  these 
figures  we  may  add  10  per  cent,  for  subsequent  progress,  which 
would  bring  the  quantity  to  121,794,000  lbs.  Russ.  and  the 
value  to  85,250,000  roubles.  In  England  M^Cullochf  esti- 
mated the  weight  of  manufactured  leather  at  60  million  lbs. 
avoird.,  representing  at  1*.  6d.  per  lb.  the  sum  of  4,500,000/., 
and  the  total  value  of  all  articles  manufactured  from  leather  at 
13,500,000/.;  but  as  his  estimate  refers  to  the  year  1841,  we  may 
add  10  per  cent,  for  subsequent  progress,  which  will  give  66 
million  lbs.  avoird.  =  72,600,000  lbs.  Russ.  for  the  quantity , 
and  4,950,000/.  sterling  =  31,927,000  roubles  for  the  value  of 
the  leather,  and  34,850,000/.  sterling  =  95,782,000  roubles  for 
the  value  of  the  whole  articles  manufactured.  In  Austria  the 
leather  manufacture,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of  1841 
published    in    1845,    yielded    419,400    Vienna     centners  = 

•  Statistique  g^nerale  de  la  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  284. 
f  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  ed.  1850,  art.  Leather. 
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57,416,000  lbs.  Russ.,  representing  a  value  of  50,566,000 
florins,  which  gives  an  average  price  of  120  florins  per  centner  = 
24  roub.  per  pood.  Although  M.  Czoemig,  the  author  of  the 
official  statistics,  has  included  in  his  estimate  tawed  leather, 
shamoys,  and  moroccos,  the  average  value  strikes  us  as  too 
high.  The  official  estimates  adopted  as  basis  of  the  tariff  of 
1852  give  a  general  average  for  leathers  of  95  fl.  per  centner, 
to  which  adding  5  per  cent,  for  tawed  leather,  shamoys,  and 
moroccos,  we  obtain  the  fairer  average  of  100  florins  per 
centner  =  20  roub.  per  pood.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  find 
M.  Czoemig's  estimate  of  quantity  too  low  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  cattle 'and  horses,  and  the  number  of 
animals  and  hides  imported,  and  we  think  we  may  add  10 
per  cent,  to  M.  Czoemig's  figure,  which  would  bring  the  fabri- 
cation of  1841  to  461,340  centners.  Adding  to  this  10  per 
cent,  more  for  subsequent  progress  we  may  estimate  the 
present  quantity  at  500,000  centners  =  68,450,000  lbs.  Russ. 
representing  at  100  fl.  per  centner  50  millions  of  florins  = 
31,500,000  roubles.  If  to  this  we  add,  according  to  the 
French  estimate,  150  per  cent,  for  the  transformation  of 
manufactured  leather  into  articles  of  every  description,  the 
total  value  of  the  manufacture  will  amount  to  125  millions  of 
florins  =  78,750,000  roubles.  In  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein 
M.  Dieterici  estimated  the  average  quantity  of  ox-,  cow-,  and 
calf-leather  manufactured  during  die  triennium  1840-42  at 
654,227  centners,  whereof  462,811  proceeded  from  animals 
consumed  in  the  country,  and  191,416  were  imported.*  We 
may  assume  that  since  then  the  consumption  of  flesh,  and  con- 
sequently the  production  of  hides,  has  augmented  10  per  cent., 
which  would  give  a  quantity  of  509,090  centners  proceeding 
from  the  slaughter-houses  of  the  country :  the  excess  of  im- 
portation during  the  years  1846-48  averaged  180,920  centners, 
which  would  give  a  total  of  690,000  centners.  Adding  10 
per  cent,  for  horse-hides,  not  included  in  the  preceding  esti- 
mate, we  obtain  759,000  Zoll.  centners  =  92,598,000  lbs.  Russ., 
representing,  at  the  price  adopted  by  M.  Dieterici  of  56 
thalcrs  per  centner,  42,500,000  thalers,  to  which  we  may  still 
add  10  per  cent  for  tawed  leather,  shamoys,  and  moroccos, 
which  would  bring  the  total  value  of  manufactured  hides  and 
skins  to  46,750,000  thalers  =  43,480,000  roubles.  Adding  to 
this  sum  150  per  cent,  for  transformation  into  articles  of  every 

*  M.  Dieterici  reckons  4  cattle- hides  and  20  calf-skins  to  a  centner,  which 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  weight  of  tanned  hides  and  skins,  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  liave  understood  him. 
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description^  we  find  the  total  value  of  the  manufacture   to 
amount  to  108,700,000  roubles, 

In  regard  to  the  relative  consumption  of  leather  in  those 
diiferent  countries,  the  preceding  data  enabled  us  to  make  the 
following  calculation:  —  In  Kussia,  deducting  from  the  total 
weight  of  114,380,000  lbs.,  4,800,000  lbs.  exported,  there  re- 
main for  home  consumption  109,580,000  lbs.,  representing  a 
vdue  of  28,040,000  roubles,  which  allows  for  a  population  of 
65^  millions  1*67  lbs.,  and  a  value  of  43  kopecks  per  inhabitant. 
In  France  the  quantity  of  leather  manufactured  in  1836  was 
estimated  at  33,286,000  kilogrammes*,  representing  a  value  of 
100  millions  of  francs.  Deducting  3  million  kilogr.  exported, 
there  remain  about  30,300,000  kilogr.  =  74,083,500  lbs.  Buss., 
representing  a  value  of  91  million  francs  =  22,750,000  roub., 
which  gives  for  the  population  of  that  period  (33,540,000  in- 
habitants) a  quantity  of  2*18  lbs.,  and  a  value  of  68  kop.  per 
head.  In  England  the  leather  manufactured  in  1841  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch  at  60  million  lbs,  avoird.,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  4,500,000/. ;  and  the  export  at  2,400,000  lbs., 
representing  a  value  of  320,000/. ;  so  that  there  remained  for 
home  consumption  57,600,000  lbs.  avoird.  =  63,360,000  lbs, 
Kuss.,  representing  a  value  of  4,180,000/.  sterling  =  26,960,000 
roub.,  which  gives,  for  a  population  of  18,500,000  inhabitants 
(Ireland  not  included),  a  quantity  of  3*42  lbs.  Russ.,  and  a 
value  of  1  roub.  45  kop.  per  head.  In  Austria  the  leather 
manufactured  would  amount,  according  to  our  calculation,  with 
the  addition  of  excess  of  importation  (about  12,000  centners) 
to  512,000  centners  =  70,092,800  lbs.  Russ,  representing  a 
value  of  51,200,000  fl.  =  32,256,000  roub.,  which  gives,  for  a 
population  of  36^  millions,  1*92  lbs.  Russ.  in  quantity,  and  88 
kop.  in  value  per  inhabitants  In  the  States  of  the  Zollverein 
the  quantity  manufactured  would  amount,  according  to  our 
estimate,  to  759,000  centners,  from  which  deducting  from 
18,000  to  19,000  for  excess  of  exportation,  there  would  remain 
for  home  consumption  about  740,000  centners  =  90,280,000 
lbs.  Russ.,  representing,  at  56  thalers  per  centner,  a  value  of 
41,440,000  thalers  =  38,540,000  roub.,  which  givep,  for  a  popu- 
lation of  30  millions,  3  lbs.  Russ.  in  quantity,  and  1  roub.  28 
kop.  in  value  for  each  inhabitant.  The  following  recapitula- 
tory table  is  founded  on  the  preceding  calculations,  tawed 
leather,  shamoys,  and  morocco,  being  omitted  from  the  first  two 
columns :  — 

*  To  render  oar  comparisons  more  exact,  we  here  lay  tawed  and  shamoj 
leather  and  morocco  out  of  the  account,  and  include  only  the  hides  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  calvon,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  consumption. 
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Quantity  of 

L  ather 

manufactured. 

Valu-  of 

Leather 

manuCactured. 

Value  of  Article* 
mauuractured 

from  Leather  and 
Skins  of  every 
Sort. 

Consumption  of 

manufactured 

I<eather  per 

Inhabitant. 

Value  of  manu- 
factured irather 
confumed  per 
Inhabitant. 

Russia 
States    ofl 

1 

Poods. 
2,859,dOO 

4 

ItOftb. 

29,600,000 

2 

Houb, 
96,200,000 

5 

Lb.  Rt. 
1-67 

5 

Ro.Ko. 
0  43 

theZoll-   . 

2 

2,31.5,000 

1 

39,528,000 

1 

108,700.000 

2 

3-0 

2 

1  28 

verem 

1 

France 
England    - 
Austria 

3 

4 
5 

2,238,000 
1,815,000 
1,711,000 

5 
2 
3 

27,500,000 
31,927,000 
29,925,000 

4 
3 
5 

85,250,000  ,  3 
95,782,000     1 
78,750,000    4 

2-18 
3-42 
1-92 

4 

1 
3 

0  68 
145 
0  88 

The  remarkable  differences  of  rank  occupied  by  the  various 
countries,  according  as  we  regard  the  quantity  or  the  value  of 
the  manufacture,  proceed  parfly  from  the  quality  of  the  leather 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  destined,  and  partly  from  the 
different  rates  of  valuation  adopted.  We  have  made  the  esti- 
mates as  uniform  as  possible  in  regard  to  quantity;  but  in 
regard  to  value,  saving  the  rectifications  we  have  adopted  in 
the  case  of  Austria,  we  have  adhered  to  the  rates  given  in  the 
respective  countries  themselves,  which  are,  for  England,  1*.  6 A 
per  lb.  avoird.  =  17  roub.  per  pood ;  for  France,  3  francs  per 
kilogr.  =  12  roub.  24  kop.  per  pood ;  for  Austria,  100  fl.  per 
Vienna  centner  =  20  roub.  per  pood ;  for  the  ZoUverein,  56 
thalers  per  ZoU.  — centner  =16  roub.  80  kop.  per  pood.  For 
Russia,  we  have  estimated  ox  and  cow-hides  at  10  roub.  per 
pood,  with  the  exception  of  youfts,  which  are  reckoned  at  13 
roub. ;  calf-skins  are  reckoned  at  12  roub.,  and  horse-hides  at 
9  roub.,  which  gives  an  average,  on  the  total  quantity,  of  10 
roub.  32  kop.  per  pood.  In  regard  to  the  relative  consumption 
of  leather  we  are  much  less  behind  other  countries  than  we  are 
in  regard  to  any  other  manufactured  article.  As  respects  the 
obsolute  quantity  manufactured  we  occupy  the  foremost  place ; 
and,  considering  the  numbers  of  cattle  that  we  rear,  we  might 
soon  produce  double  the  quantity  we  do  at  present.  For  abso- 
lute value  we  take  only  the  fourth  place,  which  proceeds  from 
difference  of  price  and  degree  of  preparation ;  we  prepare  a 
comparatively  larger  quantity  of  stout  leather  for  soles  and 
harness,  and  a  comparatively  smaller  of  fine,  which  creates  a 
great  difference  in  the  relation  of  weight  to  average  value; 
added  to  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  leather  which 
enters  into  commerce  is  in  a  very  inferior  state  of  preparation. 

The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture  may 
be  estimated  as  follows: — According  to  M.  Samoiloff's  statis- 
tical atlas,  there  were  in  1843,  in  the  government  of  Moscow, 
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67  tanning  and  currying  establishments^  producing  to  the  value 
of  1,109,000  roub.  and  employing  1800  workmen.  At  this 
rate  we  obtain  for  the  whole  manufacture  throughout  the 
possessions  of  Kussia,  which  we  have  valued  at  29,600,000 
roub.,  48,400  workmen,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  rela- 
tive number  of  workmen  employed  in  England.  Mr.  M'Culloch 
estimates  the  quantity  of  leather  manufactured  in  England 
(1841)  at  60  million  lbs.  avoird.  =^  G6  million  lbs.  Russ.,  and 
the  number  of  individuals  employed  in  the  manufacture  at 
28,300,  which  gives  2332  lbs.  Kuss.  per  workman.  At  this 
rate  the  manufacture  of  114,380,000  lbs.  would  occupy  ia 
Russia  48,700  workmen.  For  the  different  trades  and  pro- 
fessions which  work  up  those  66  million  lbs.  of  leather  in 
England,  the  same  statist  reckons  225,000  workmen,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  293  lbs.  per  workman ;  at  the  same  rate  there 
would  be  required  in  Kussia,  to  work  up  109,580,000  lbs. 
(exportation  deducted),  374,000  individuals.  As  the  English 
artisan  performs  much  more  work  than  the  Kussian,  the  number 
required  with  us  to  work  up  this  quantity  of  leather  should  be 
much  larger ;  but  considering  that,  per  contra^  a  comparatively 
much  greater  quantity  of  fine  articles  is  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, requiring  more  labour,  we  will  reckon  upon  the  whole 
only  400,000  workmen,  of  whom  50,000  are  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  hides  and  skins  of  all  sorts. 

Products  of  Tallow :   Soap,  Candles^  Stearine, 

Here  is  another  branch  of  industry  connected,  like  the 
former,  with  our  agricultural  interests,  and  especially  with 
cattle-rearing.  In  the  southern  and  eastern  governments, 
where  cattle  are  raised  in  large  numbers,  the  sale  of  the  tallow 
forms  the  main  source  of  income,  butchers*  meat  being  in  these 
countries  of  very  trifling  value.  Russia  possesses  the  elements 
necessary  for  giving  a  great  development  to  this  department  of 
industry.  We  export  about  3,550,000  poods  of  tallow,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  12^  millions  of  roubles  and  upwards,  and 
the  quantity  consumed  in  the  country  may  be  valued  at  as 
much.*  Here  then  is  a  raw  material,  of  25  millions  of  roubles 
in  value,  upon  which  the  national  industry  might  be  exerted ; 
and  if  its  transformation  into  candles,  soap,  and  stearine  were 
to  enhance  its  value  only  by  60  per  cent.,  there  would  be  an 
annual  addition  to  the  national  wealth  of  15  millions  of  roubles. 
Independently  of  its  uses  as  an  article  of  cleanliness,  eoap  has 

*  The  total  quantity  of  tallow  melted  in  RoMia  is  estimated  at  8  million  poods. 
See  Report  of  Exposition  of  1843,  p.  397. 
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become  an  important  article  for  several  branches  of  our  manu- 
factures ;  and  it  might  become  a  considerable  article  of  export 
if  its  manufacture  were  in  a  less  backward  condition.  Its 
exportation  is  at  present  visibly  decreasing,  and  threatens  to 
disappear  entirely  from  our  custom-house  returns :  it  amounted, 
thirty  years  ago,  to  8000  to  10,000  poods,  and  has  now  fallen 
to  1800;  and  yet  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  from  tallow,  we 
are  more  favourably  situated  than  most  other  countries,  from 
our  command  of  the  raw  material,  which  our  soap-boilers  can 
procure  at  first  hand,  whilst  foreign  manufacturers,  especially 
the  English,  receive  it  under  the  burden  of  costs  of  transport 
and  import  duty,  and  often  in  a  damaged  condition.  Yet 
English  soap  is  exported  to  the  value  of  more  than  1^  million 
of  roubles;  and  France,  in  1850,  exported  335,400  poods  of 
common  soap  and  31,400  poods  of  candles,  representing  a  value 
of  1,071,000  roubles,  whilst  our  exportation  of  1800  poods  of 
Boap  and  24,000  or  25,000  poods  of  candles  represents  a  value 
of  no  more  than  110,000  roubles.  Unquestionably  we  cannot 
compete  with  France  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  from  oil ;  but 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  soap  from  tallow  we  are 
much  more  advantageously  situated.  The  home  production 
of  tallow  being  insufficient  in  France,  there  is  an  importation 
of  250,000  poods  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  francs  per  metrical 
quintal  =40  kopecks  per  pood,  being  more  than  13  per  cent^, 
ad  valorem;  and  if  we  add  cost  of  transport  and  injury  to 
goods,  we  may  assume  that  his  tallow  comes  20  or  25  per  cent, 
dearer  to  the  French  than  to  the  Russian  manufacturer.  Soda 
imported  by  French  vessels  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  11  fr.  50  c. 
per  metric«d  quintal  =  47  kop.  per  pood,  and  by  foreign  vessels 
to  a  duty  of  12  fr.  60  c.  =51^  kop.  per  pood,  whilst  the  duty 
in  Russia  under  the  new  tariff  is  only  20  kop.  per  pood.  Potash 
is  subject,  in  France,  to  a  duty  varying  from  10  to  21  francs 
per  metrical  quintal  ^=  41  to  86  kop.  per  pood.  All  this  shows 
that  nothing  but  care  and  skill  is  wanting  to  enable  our  soap- 
and  candle-makers  to  compete  successfully  in  foreign  markets. 
The  French  and  English  exportation  is  chiefly  directed  to  the 
colonies,  where  prices  are  high.  In  the  French  colonies  a  pood 
of  candles  sells  for  10  or  11  roubles,  whilst  we  could  deliver 
the  article  free  on  board  for  4  or  4^  roubles,  which  surely 
affords  a  large  margin  for  exportation. 

There  are  various  improvements  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  introduce,  not  only  into  the  manufacture  of  our  soap,  but 
also  into  the  melting  of  the  tallow.  This  process  is  now  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  negligent  manner  over  an  open  fire  —  the 
tallow,  bones,  and  entire  portions  of  the  animal  being  often 
thrown  pfli-mj^le-iiifio^ihe  cauldron ;  the  tallow  is  not  separated 
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carefully  enough  from  the  bits  of  flesh  which  adhere  to  it,  and 
render  it  apt  to  spoil  and  to  contract  a  bad  odour ;  foreign 
substances  also,  as  fullers'  earth,  are  sometimes  thrown  in  to 
augment  the  weight.  These  abuses  are  injurious  both  to  our 
foreign  trade  in  the  tallow,  and  to  our  home  manufacture  of 
soap.  A  great  part  of  the  tallow  sold  for  home  consumption 
has  not  consistence  enough  for  the  manufacture  of  good 
candles,  and  this  is  partly  the  reason  why  our  candles  are 
generally  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries :  they  are  very 
apt  to  run.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  more  care 
has  been  introduced  into  the  process  of  tallow-melting ;  and  in 
some  establishments  steam  apparatus  is  now  used.  The  manu- 
facture of  soap  also  has  of  late  been  improving,  though  only  in 
a  small  number  of  the  larger  establishments.  The  common 
soaps  proceeding  from  a  large  number  of  small  manufactories, 
situated  in  the  provinces,  are  generally  ill- prepared.  They 
want  consistence,  and  leave  spots  upon  the  linen,  to  which, 
moreover,  they  impart  a  disagreeable  odour.  These  defects 
proceed  partly  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  tallow,  and  partly 
from  bad  processes  of  manufacture.  Sometimes  also  the  manu- 
facturers introduce  water  into  the  soap  when  it  is  in  a  liquid 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  weight.  The  employ- 
ment of  soda  instead  of  potash  is  still  confined  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  manufactories.  We  are  also  very  deficient  in  good 
masters  to  superintend  the  boiling ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  this  want  will  be  supplied  as  technical  education  gets  more 
diffused  amongst  us. 

The  most  important  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  our  soaps 
coincides  with  that  in  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid.  The 
latter  was  introduced  into  Russia  in  1837  by  the  exertions  of 
Count  Serges  Strogonoff,  and  MM.  Samoiloff  and  Heimann, 
who,  availing  themselves  of  the  arrival  at  Moscow  of  M. 
Callet  (a  French  practical  chemist,  who  lived  in  Russia  several 
years),  set  agoing,  by  means  of  a  joint-stock  company,  the  first 
^  manufactory  of  the  sort,  still  called  the  Callet  Candle  Manu- 
factory (though  it  has  passed  into  other  management),  and  now 
producing  annually  20,000  poods  of  stearine  canales,  which 
enjoy  in  the  market  an  extensive  preference.  This  new  manu- 
facture has  helped  to  show  the  advantage  of  using  soda  in 
place  of  potash  in  soap-making.  The  exportation  of  stearine  is 
on  the  increase;  it  amounts  already  to  14,000  or  15,000  poods, 
representing  a  value  of  more  than  100,000  roubles ;  and  from 
the  low  price  at  which  we  can  supply  the  article,  it  may  be 
expected  to  go  on  increasing.  We  export  also  from  10,000 
to  20,000  poods  of  ol6ine,  an  accessory  product  of  this  maniifac- 
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ture.  The  exportation  of  tallow  candles  has  likewise  aug- 
mented of  late  :  during  the  years  1824- 26  it  amounted  on  an 
average  to  16,800  poods;  and  during  1848-50  the  average 
had  risen  to  24,500.  The  best  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  products  from  tallow  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  go- 
vernments of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  at  Kazan^  and  at 
Riga.  There  are  two  manufactories  at  St.  Petersburg  pro- 
ducing each  to  the  value  of  360,000  to  400,000  roubles ;  and 
the  Kazan  manufactories  sell  at  the  fair  of  Nijni  alone  soap  to 
the  value  of  200,000  roubles. 

The  total  products  of  the  soap  and  stearic  acid  manufactures 
may  be  estimated  approximatively  at  20  millions  of  roubles, 
from  which  we  must  deduct  about  12  for  the  raw  material, 
leaving  8  millions  of  roubles  added  by  these  manufactures  to 
our  national  wealth ;  and,  taking  as  our  basis  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  in  some  of  the  principal  manufactories,  the 
total  number  of  individuals  employed  in  the  manufacture  may 
be  reckoned  at  about  7000  or  7500.  Some  economists  have 
observed  that  it  would  be  desirable  if,  instead  of  being  chiefly 
concentrated  in  the  two  capitals  or  their  neighbourhood,  the 
principal  manufactories  were  established  in  the  government  of 
Orenburg  and  the  south  of  Russia,  in  the  heart  of  the  cattle- 
rearing  districts,  where  the  tallow  might  be  had  fresh,  unmixed, 
and  at  first  hand,  and  where  the  manufacture  might  be  com- 
bined with  a  trade  in  the  carcases.  This  observation  can  apply, 
however,  only  to  the  fabrication  of  soap  and  candles  by  the 
common  process,  for  as  regards  stearine,  the  transport  of 
sulphuric  acid  from  Moscow  to  the  south  of  Russia  would  be 
more  costly  than  that  of  tallow  from  the  south  of  Russia  to 
Moscow ;  and  we  may  here  refer  to  what  we  have  already  said 
(ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  287.),  that  by  establishing  well-organised 
salting  establishments  in  combination  with  tallow-founderies  in 
the  southern  provinces,  a  great  impulse  might  be  given  to  our 
salt-provision  trade,  which  is  at  present  almost  nil. 

Paper  Manufacture. 

This  is  one  of  those  branches  of  our  industry  which  have 
progressed  the  most  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Several  of 
the  principal  establishments  have  attained  great  perfection  in 
the  manufacture  by  adopting  the  improvements  of  foreign 
countries ;  and  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  several 
descriptions  of  paper  has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten  years. 
In  the  great  majority  of  our  paper  manufactories,  however, 
there  is  still  much  room  for  improvements     The  rags  are  not 
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well  assorted^  or  properly  washed  or  bleached  ;  the  chlorine  is 
not  thoroughly  forced  out  of  them,  which  injures  the  solidity  of 
the  paper,  and  the  sizing  is  performed  in  an  unequal  and  care- 
less manner.  Previously  to  sale,  the  defective  sheets  are  not 
carefully  separated  from  the  others :  it  is  seldom  that  a  quire 
of  common  paper  is  to  be  met  with  in  which  there  are  not 
several  sheets  containing  spots,  holes,  or  rents.  Some  manu- 
facturers consider  this  a  desirable  way  of  getting  clear  of  their 
bad  paper,  not  considering  the  injury  they  thus  do  to  the  cha- 
racter of  their  establishments,  —  but  this  is  a  piece  of  short- 
sighted policy  not  peculiar  to  the  paper  manufacture.  In  many 
of  our  manufactories  they  do  not  derive  the  advantage  they 
ought  from  the  mixture  of  cotton  rngs  with  linen  rags,  which 
when  properly  effected  is  productive  of  considerable  economy 
without  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  paper,  especially  in  the 
case  of  printing-papers.  One  of  our  great  wants  is  good 
superintendents  acquainted  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments. 

The  high  prices  of  some  chemical  requisites  enhance  the 
costs  of  production ;  on  the  other  hand,  rags  are  cheaper  with 
us  than  in  France  or  England  by  from  25  to  75  per  cent., 
according  to  quality.  Starch,  of  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  required,  comes  in  France  to  2  or  2^  roubles  per  pood, 
and  costs  with  us  only  90  kopecks.     Still,  our  papers  are  in 

feneral  dearer  than  those  of  foreign  countries;  there  has,  in- 
eed,  been  a  perceptible  reduction  in  price  since  1843,  but  by 
no  means  so  large  as  in  other  countries.  In  Austria,  from 
1828  to  1843,  prices  fell  in  the  proportion  of  a  tenth  to  two- 
thirds,  according  to  sort. 

For  common  and  middling  papers,  the  home  manufacture  is 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  but  for  finer  and  draw- 
ing papers  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  foreign  manufacturer ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  high  duties  payable  under  the  old 
tariff,  —  20  to  90  kop.  per  lb.  according  to  quality,  —  foreign 
papers  have  been  imported  during  late  years  to  the  value  of  from 
115,000  to  180,000  roubles;  and,  what  is  more,  the  importa- 
tion has  more  than  decupled  since  1820.  During  the  triennium 
1824-26,  the  mean  annual  importation  was  to  the  value  of 
41,732  paper,  equivalent  at  the  exchange  of  that  period  (27  per 
cent.)  to  11,267  silver  roubles  ;  and  during  the  period  1848-50 
the  value  of  the  importation  was  140,800  roubles.  This  in- 
crease, contemporaneous  as  it  was  with  a  great  development  of 
the  home  manufacture,  in  exhibiting  a  largely  increased  con- 
sumption of  paper,  bears  testimony  to  the  diffusion  of  more 
refined  want«.     In  1850,  according  to  returns  collected  by  the 
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department  of  manufactures,  there  were  in  Bussia  158  paper 
mills  distributed  over  36  governments^  employing  14,300  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes,  and  producing  1,500,000  reams,  which, 
at  the  official  estimate,  represented  a  value  of  upwards  of 
3  millions  of  roubles.  This  estimate  we  consider  too  low,  as 
the  resulting  average  value  of  2  roubles  per  ream  is  nearly 
the  lowest  price  of  common  writing  paper.  In  1849  there 
were  reckoned,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  32  paper  mills,  the 
product  of  which  was  also  officially  estimated  (below  the  real 
value)  at  311,000  roubles;  and  in  Finland  there  are  at  pre- 
sent 10  paper  mills,  producing  together  to  the  value  of  about 
65,000  roubles.  There  would  thus  be  a  total  of  200  mills,  of 
which  we  think  we  may  value  the  total  product  at  the  minimum 
amount  of  4  millions  of  roubles,  from  which  deducting  a  fourth 
for  raw  material,  including  chemicals,  there  will  remain  3  mil- 
lions of  roubles  for  workmen^s  wages  and  return  on  capitaL 
The  total  number  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
must  be  about  17,000.  In  France,  the  value  of  the  paper 
manufacture  was  estimated,  10  years  ago,  at  about  25  millions 
of  francs;  and  considering  the  rapid  progress  of  consumption 
for  printing  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
exportation,  it  must  now  amount  to  30  or  35  millions.  France 
now  exports  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  9  millions  of  francs  in 
paper  of  every  sort ;  and  if  we  add  the  product  of  different 
articles  manufactured  from  paper,  the  total  value  of  the  exporta- 
tion will  amount  to  upwards  of  21  millions  of  francs.  In  1841 
Mr.  M'CuUoch  estimated  the  value  of  the  English  paper  manu- 
facture at  something  between  1,600,000/.  and  1,700,000/.,  and 
its  present  value  is  probably  not  much  under  2  millions  ster- 
ling. In  the  Austrian  official  statistics  of  1841,  the  value  of 
the  manufacture  is  given  at  4,037,000  florins :  but  the  con- 
sumption of  paper  for  printing  and  other  purposes  has  so 
greatly  augmented  there  of  late,  especially  since  1848,  that  we 
do  not  think  we  shall  be  far  from  the  truth  in  carrying  its 
present  value  to  6  millions  of  florins  =  3,780,000  roubles. 

Of  the  158  paper  mills  which  appear  in  the  official  statistics 
of  the  empire,  there  are  29  which  manufacture  by  machinery, 
and  these  furnish  amongst  them  760,000  reams  (about  half  the 
total  quantity  manufactured)  representing  a  value  of  2  millions 
of  roubles,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  produced  according 
to  the  official  estimates :  the  manufacture  therefore  begins  to 
concentrate  in  large  establishments  which  adopt  the  improve- 
ments of  mechanism.  Of  these  the  largest  and  most  important 
is  Wargounine's  mill,  in  the  district  of  St.  Petersburg,  which 
produces  to  the  annual  value  of  350,000  roubles.     The  lezioma 
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mill  near  Warsaw,  belonging  to  the  Bank  of  Poland,  produces 
to  the  annual  value  of  200,000  roubles. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  hangings  is  an  industry  of  recent 
date,  the  best  manufactories  dating  no  farther  back  than  12  or 
15  years.  At  the  exposition  of  1843  good  samples  appeared 
from  Messrs.  Fetter  and  Ban6  of  Warsaw,  and  Scheffer  of  St. 
Petersburg ;  but  the  prices  were  very  high,  the  most  ordinary 
sort  costing  four  times  as  much  as  in  France.  Since  then 
several  new  manufactories  have  sprung  up  at  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  prices  have  fallen,  although  they  still  continue 
very  high  compared  with  those  of  France  and  Germany.  This 
high  price,  wluch  restricts  consiunption,  arises  from  the  want 
of  competition,  and  from  the  excessive  protection  of  the  old 
tariif,  which  imposed  a  duty  on  foreign  hangings  of  60  kop. 
per  lb.,  equivalent  on  medium  and  common  qusJitics  to  from 
100  to  200  and  more  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  the  tariff  of 
1851  the  duty  has  been  reduced  to  25  kop.  per  lb.  In  1848 
there  were  reckoned  16  manufactories  of  paper  for  hangings,  of 
which  10  were  at  St  Petersburg,  4  at  Moscow,  and  2  near 
Warsaw. 

The  manufacture  of  papier  m4cA^  articles  has  become  of  some 
importance  with  us  within  the  last  15  years.  In  M.  Labout- 
kine's  manufactory  at  Moscow  there  are  made  from  this  sub- 
stance very  pretty  snuff-boxes  of  moderate  price,  which  will 
not  suffer  on  comparison  with  articles  of  the  same  description 
manufactured  abroad.  The  establishment  contains  a  school  of 
painting  specially  destined  for  this  branch  of  industry.  The 
manufacture  of  playing  cards  forms  a  monopoly  of  the  Orphan 
Hospital :  the  quality  is  generally  good,  but  the  price  is  high ; 
the  total  produce  represents  a  value  of  a  million  of  roubles. 
Bookbinding  is  very  well  executed  at  St  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  but  costs  at  least  double  what  it  does  in  Germany 
and  France. 

Taking  into  account  the  products  of  typography,  and  the 
value  added  to  paper  by  the  different  uses  to  which  it  is  applied 
as  a  material  (the  principal  of  which  we  have  adverted  to),  we 
may  approximatively  value  the  whole  products  of  our  paper 
industry  at  upwards  of  6  millions  of  roubles,  from  which  we 
may  deduct  1^  million  as  the  value  of  the  raw  material.     The 

Manufacture  of  Sealing^woj: 

is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Moscow  and  Petersburg :  the  value  of 
its  annual  products  exceeds  a  million  of  roubles,  and  it  employs 
from  300  to  400  workmen.     The  chief  Moscow  manufactories 
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are  those  of  Bogomolow  and  Pliguine^  the  latter  producing  to 
the  annual  value  of  230,000  roubles  and  upwards.  At  St 
Petersburg  the  largest  manufactory  is  Peterka'Si 

Tobacco  Manufacture, 

With  the  rapid  progress  of  tobacco  culture  in  Little  Russia 
and  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  consumption  of 
the  article  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  manufacture  has, 
within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  attained  a  high  degree  of 
importance.  In  1851  there  were  reckoned  within  the  empire, 
from  official  returns,  483  manufactories  properly  so  called,  991 
little  domestic  establishments  for  its  manufacture,  7130  retailers 
of  the  first  class,  and  9624  petty  retailers  (Javotschki),  Besides 
these  there  are  15  manufactories  in  Finland.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  the  manufacture  is  a  farmed  monopoly,  so  that  there 
are  no  private  manufactories.  In  the  empire  the  manufacture 
is  mainly  concentrated  in  the  governments  of  St  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Livonia,  and  Kherson ;  and  it  is  there  that  the  largest 
manufactories  are  found.  In  the  city  of  St  Petersburg  alone 
there  are  55,  with  1925  workmen:  of  these  269  males  and  130 
females  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  two  thirds  of  the  former 
and  more  than  half  of  the  latter  are  peasants  belonging  to  the 
nobility,  and  almost  all  are  natives  of  St  Petersburg,  Now- 
gorod,  and  Pskow ;  the  remainder  are  children  of  burgesses 
and  of  peasants  belonging  to  the  state  domains :  a  number  of 
the  girls  are  soldiers'  children.  When  admitted  into  the  fac- 
tories the  children  are  seldom  under  eleven  years  of  age :  the 
manufacturers  contract  to  provide  them  with  food  and  clothing 
during  several  years,  and  to  pay  their  parents  or  owners  an 
annual  sum  varying  from  10  to  42  roubles,  according  to  age 
and  capacity.  Qualified  operatives  are  paid  either  by  the 
month  or  by  the  piece :  a  female  operative  employed  in  pre- 
paring cigarettes  receives  from  30  to  50  kop.  per  1000,  and 
often  gains  as  much  as  12  roubles  per  month.  Operatives  paid 
by  piece-work  do  not  live  on  the  premises:  the  number  of 
these  has  of  late  been  greatly  on  the  increase,  the  manufacturers 
finding  them  to  be  more  diligent  than  the  others,  and  not  re- 
quiring the  same  incessant  supervision.  The  number  of  hours' 
labour  is  twelve  per  diem.  The  rolling  of  cigars  and  fibre  for 
cigarettes,  operations  for  which  a  sitting  position  is  constantly 
required,  are  those  which  are  found  most  injurious  to  health, 
especially  for  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
strong  narcotic  exhalations  arising  from  the  maceration  and 
drying  of  the  cut  tobacco  are  also  injurious,  and  indicate  the 
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necessity  of  having  the  work  carried  on  in  large  and  well-venti- 
lated apartments.  The  manufacturers  in  general  pay  every 
possible  attention  to  the  health  of  their  operatives.  Attached  to 
the  manufactory  of  M.  Joukoff  (the  largest  in  Russia,  producing 
to  the  value  of  a  million  roubles  per  annum)  is  a  hospital,  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  number  of  beds  and  a  pharmacy  ;  three 
other  manufacturers  employ  salaried  physicians  to  attend  their 
operatives  in  case  of  illness. 

The  total  produce  of  the  manufacture  in  Russia  may  be  ap- 
proximatively  estimated  as  follows :  —  According  to  returns 
collected  by  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  the  product  of  the  whole 
plantations  of  the  empire  amounts  to  about  3  millions  of  poods. 
There  is  exported  to  foreign  countries  about  15,000  poods,  to 
Finland  upwards  of  45,000,  and  before  the  suppression  of  the 
line  of  custom-houses  between  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the 
empire,  the  farm  of  the  kingdom  received  71,000,  in  all  131,000 
poods,  so  that  there  remained  for  the  home  consumption  of  the 
empire  upwards  of  2,800,000  poods  of  leaf  tobacco.  We 
assume  that  the  larger  portion  of  this  is  consumed  on  the  spot 
by  the  producers,  or  sold  in  retail  to  small  consumers  who  cut 
the  leaves  themselves  and  smoke  them  without  farther  process. 
The  remainder,  which  comes  into  commerce  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars,  common  tobacco,  and  snuff,  will,  we  think,  be 
moderately  estimated  at  900,000  poods,  or  less  than  a  third  of 
the  whole. 

The  prices  of  manufactured  tobacco  the  growth  of  the 
country  (excise  duty  apart)  are  as  follows :  —  Tobacco  of  the 
fifth  or  lowest  class,  7  kop.  per  lb. ;  ditto  fourth  and  third 
classes,  12  to  20  kop.  per  lb. ;  common  cigars,  30  to  60 
kop.  per  hundred;  better  qualities,  1  rouble  and  upwards. 
Common  snuffs,  14  to  15  kop.  per  lb. ;  medium,  30  kop.  A 
calculation  of  quantities,  qualities,  and  prices  of  tobacco  upon 
which  excise  duty  was  paid  during  the  year  1851  gives  an 
average  price  of  29  kop,  per  lb.,  which  for  900,000  poods 
amounts  to  10,540,000  roubles.  The  importation  of  foreign 
tobacco  in  leaf  amounted  in  1851  to  147,454  poods,  representing 
a  value  of  2,282,740  roubles ;  and  tobacco  manufactured  either 
entirely  from  foreign  leaves,  or  with  a  mixture  of  these,  fetched 
(duty  apart)  the  following  prices :  —  Tobacco,  50  to  90  kop. 
per  lb. ;  snuff,  70  kop.  to  1  roub.  per  lb.  and  upwards  ;  cigars 
(average),  2^  roub.  per  hundred.  Making  a  similar  calculation 
for  tobacco  of  this  description  we  obtain  an  average  price  of  1 
roub.  per  lb.,  which  gives  for  the  147,454  poods  a  value  of 
5,898,000  roubles.  Adding  this  sum  to  the  value  of  the  indi- 
genous tobacco,  we  obtain  for  the  products  of  this  manufacture 
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within  the  empire  a  total  of  16,438,000  roubles.  The  product 
of  the  manufacture  in  Finland  is  estimated  from  the  latest  re- 
turns at  194,000  roubles:  that  of  Poland  may  be  reckoned 
approximatively  at  about  1,200,000  roubles:  these  three  sums 
together  come  to  17,832,000  roubles,  so  that  we  may  set  down 
the  total  value  of  the  manufacture  throughout  the  possessions 
of  Russia  at  18  millions  of  roubles  in  round  numbers. 

If  we  deduct  from  this  sum  of            -            -  -            -     18,000,000 

1.  Value  of  900,000  poods  of  leaves  manufac-  bouA, 
tnred  in  the  empire  at  1  ronb.  50  kop.  per  pood  1,350,000 

2.  Value  of  Russian  tobacco  imported  into  Poland  133,000 

3.  Value  of  ditto  imported  into  Finland    >  126,000 

4.  Value  of  foreign  tobacco  imported  in  leaf  for                                              *" 
manufacture      ....  2,283,000 


3,892,000 


We  will  have  a  remainder  of  ....    14,108,000 

and  if  from  this  we  throw  off  the  odd  108,000  roubles  for 
various  articles  employed  in  the  manufacture,  there  will  remain 

14  millions  of  roubles  to  represent  interest  of  capital,  workmen's 
wages,  and  manufacturers'  and  retailers'  profit.  The  total 
number  of  operatives  employed,  according  to  an  approximative 
calculation  based  on  the  Petersburg  manufactories^  must  be 
from  6000  to  7000,  females  and  children  included. 

Iron, 

In  all  countries  iron  is  the  most  important  of  metals :  it 
forms  the  lever  of  every  other  species  of  industry,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  consumption  affords  no  bad  index  to  a  country's 
wealth  and  the  development  of  its  productive  forces.  It  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  for  any  country  to  obtain  a  sufli- 
cient  supply  of  good  iron  at  a  reasonable  price ;  for  a  great 
state  it  is  of  no  less  importance  to  be  tolerably  independent  of 
the  foreigner  for  an  article  of  such  prime  necessity,  and  the 
protection  of  its  native  metallurgic  industry  thus  becomes  one  of 
its  incumbent  duties.  These  two  interests,  accordingly,  often 
come  into  rude  collision,  and  in  various  countries  they  have 
given  rise  to  trenchant  discussions.     The  problem  for  solution 

15  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  by  conceding  to  native  in- 
dustry the  amount  of  protection  which  is  necessary  to  its 
existence  without  allowing  other  interests  of  no  less  importance 
to  be  sacrificed  on  its  behalf.  The  prohibitory  system  with  a 
view  to  the  protection  of  native  iron  was  long  in  vogue ;  but 
by  degrees  the  conviction  everywhere  arose  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  sacrifice  all  other  interests  to  this  one,  —  often  too 
without  even  benefiting  the  latter;  for  experience  showed  that 
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when  the  stimulus  of  competition  was  removed  the  manufacture 
lagged  behind  in  its  methods. 

Apart  from  the  wholesome  influence  of  competition^  the  iron 
manufacture  is  mainly  dependent  upon  certain  natural  conditions 
which  affect  the  cost  of  production ;  and  these  may  be  referred 
to  the  three  following  heads  :  1.  Quality  and  richness  of  the 
ore.  2.  Facilities  for  its  extraction.  3.  Proximity  and  cost  of 
fuel.  To  these  may  be  added  the  local  position  of  the  mines^ 
their  distance  from  market^  and  the  facilities  of  communication 
and  transport.  In  all  these  respects  England  is  the  most 
favoured  country  of  Europe^  and  her  competition  is  of  all  others 
the  most  formidable.  She  possesses  inexhaustible  mines  of 
iron  lying  in  the  midst  of  equally  inexhaustible  mines  of  coaL 
The  abundance  of  her  capital,  her  powerful  machinery,  the 
great  scale  on  which  her  smelting  is  carried  on,  all  tend  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  production ;  and  her  insular  position 
together  with  the  completeness  of  her  means  of  transport 
enable  her  to  convey  her  commodity  at  a  moderate  expense 
to  the  principal  markets  of  Europe.  This  favourable  position 
of  hers  has  placed  the  metallurgic  industry  of  the  Continent  in  a 
difficult  position.  On  the  one  hand  a  great  many  important  in- 
terests call  for  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  in  order  to  diminish  the 
price  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  great  a 
lowering  of  the  tariff  might,  fix)m  the  excessive  competition  of 
British  iron,  entirely  destroy  home  production  —  a  result  in 
which  no  great  state  jealous  of  its  independence  would  be  apt 
to  acquiesce.  None  of  the  Continental  countries  *  is  in  a 
position  to  exert  a  crushing  competition  with  the  rest :  it  is 
therefore  against  the  invasion  of  English  iron  that  the  custom- 
house barriers  of  most  European  states  have  been  erected. 
Some  of  these  have  gone  beyond  the  legitimate  object  of 
keeping  up  the  home  production  without  sacrificing  all  other 
interests  to  it  alone  ;  but  a  discussion  of  this  point  would  lead 
us  beyond  our  limits. 

In  regard  to  our  own  iron  industry,  referring  to  the  general 
statement  already  given  (see  ante y  Vol.  I.  p.  211.),  we  will  here 
go  into  some  matters  of  aetail.  In  Russia  protection  to  native 
iron  has  hitherto  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Its  importation 
by  sea  is  still  prohibited ;  and  down  to  the  end  of  1850  its  im- 
portation by  dry  frontier  was  subject  to  a  duty  upon  cast  and 
bar  iron  indiscriminately  of  1  roub.  38  kop.  per  pood,  equivalent 
upon  English  cast  iron  to  a  duty  of  600  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

*  The  production  of  Belgiam  is  but  limited  in  comparison  with  what  Europe 
could  absorb. 
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In  the  tariff  of  1851  the  duty  was  reduced  to  50  kop.  per  pood. 
We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  system  was  indispen- 
sable to  preserve  and  develop  our  metallurgic  industry.  But 
we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  most  oi  our  iron-masters, 
reposing  on  the  cushion  of  protection,  long  neglected  to  follow 
the  progress  of  this  industry  in  foreign  countries:  any  im- 
provements introduced  have  been  very  recent  and  very  excep- 
tional ;  and  as  all  experience  has  shown  that  improvement  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  is  invariably  followed  by  increased 
production  and  diminished  price,  perhaps  no  better  proof  could 
be  adduced  of  the  unprogressiveness  of  ours  than  is  afforded 
by  the  steadiness  of  our  prices  and  the  trifling  increase  of  our 
production.  The  following  abstract  of  the  latter  from  1831  to 
1851  inclusive  is  taken  from  the  official  returns  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mines :  — 


Pig  Iron 

r- A.. 

Averuge 
Pro<iuctron. 

• 

Bar  Iron. 

A 

Increase 

Average 

Increase 

Triennial  Prriodi. 

per  Cent. 

Froductlon. 

per  Cent. 

Poodi. 

Pw>d$. 

1831-1833 
1834-1836 

10,515,170 
10,520,164 

0-5 

Complete  data  for 
these  two  periods 
not  to  be  founiL 

1837-1839 

10,953,790 

41 

6,930,000 

1840-1842 

11,018,950 

0-6 

6,970,012 

0-6 

1843-1845 

11.435,130 

8-8 

8,061,014 

15*6 

1846-1848 

11,854,300 

3-7 

8,374,170 

3-8 

1849-1851 

12,638,540 

6-6 

9,141,845 

9-2 

Here  we  perceive  in  the  course  of  one-and-twenty  years  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  upon  pig  iron,  and  within  the  last 
twelve  years  an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  in  the  production  of 
bar  iron.*  The  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase  between  the 
two  may  proceed  from  a  change  in  the  purposes  to  which  the 
iron  is  applied, —  that  is,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  pig  was  formerly  employed  in  casting.  The 
common  calculation  is  that  140  lbs.  of  pig  go  to  100  lbs.  of  bar. 
At  this  rate  the  6,930,000  poods  of  bar  iron  produced  in  1837 
-39  would  have  absorbed  9,702,000  poods  oi  pig ;  and  there 
would  have  remained  of  the  total  production  (10,953,790  poods) 
1,251,790,  or  somewhat  more  than  11  per  cent,  for  casting, 
whilst  during  the  two  last  triennia  the  quantity  of  bar  iron, 
reckoning  140  per  cent.,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  total 
production  of  pig.  But  notwithstanding  that  our  pig  iron 
is  in  general  much  more  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  bar 

♦  From  data  furnished  by  General  Tschcvkine  and  Colonel  Ozersky,  it  would 
appear  that  the  total  product  of  the  iron  mines  has  augmented  since  1793,  in  the 
course  of  half  a  ccntnrj,  by  no  more  than  2^  million  poods,  or  40  per  cent  —  a 
slower  rate  of  increase  than  that  of  the  population  itself  during  the  same  period. 
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iron  than  for  casting,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the 
quantity  of  pig  used  for  casting  was  reaUy  so  very  small  as 
the  official  returns  for  the  last  two  periods  would  indicate ;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  production  of  pig  iron  is  officially  controlled 
for  fiscal  purposes,  whilst  the  production  of  bar  iron  from  private 
mines  rests  upon  less  authentic  data,  we  must  infer  either  that 
the  quantities  returned  of  the  latter  are  in  excess  of  the  reality, 
or  that  a  portion  of  the  former  escapes  fiscal  control.  The 
quantity  of  pig  iron  produced,  being  the  true  index  to  the 
progress  of  production,  we  find  that  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
in  the  course  of  one-and-twenty  years,  or  less  than  1  per  cent, 
per  annum,  is  exceedingly  trifling,  especially  in  reference  to  a 
period  during  which  the  metallurgic  industry  of  other  countries 
has  made  such  notable  progress,  and  the  demand  for  iron  has 
increased  in  a  measure  totally  beyond  comparison  with  any 
preceding  epoch.  The  production  of  iron  during  that  period 
m  other  countries^  as  appearing  from  official  documents,  was  as 
follows :  — 


Austria. 

Pig  and  Bar  Iron. 

Cast  Iron. 

Triennial 

Incrrase 

Triennial 
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Average. 
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13-5 
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23-6 

1836-1838 
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22-0      ■ 

1839-1841 

2,078,804 

22*4 

339,517 

39-2 

1842-1844 

2,396,921 

15-3 

367,050 

8-1 

1845-1847 

2,848,867 

18-8 

498,541 

360 

Here  the  last  triennial  period  exhibits,  over  the  first,  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  pig  and  bar  iron  of  1,384,176  cent- 
ners, or  94^  per  cent.,  being  at  the  average  rate  of  5'3  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  and  in  cast  iron  an  increase  of  336,829  cent- 
ners, or  208  per  cent ;  so  that  the  production  of  this  article  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years.  We  do  not 
possess  perfect  returns  for  the  five  years  commencing  with 
1848.  During  that  and  the  following  year  mining  experienced 
great  interruption,  especially  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
from  the  war  and  political  troubles;  but  since  1850  it  has 
resumed  fresh  vigour,  and  from  some  partial  returns  in  our 
hands,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  that  the  present  production 
is  greatly  more  than  double  the  average  of  1832.  This  pro- 
gress is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  fuel  used  in 
Austria  is  the  same  as  in  Russia, — namely,  charcoal, —  the  few 
isolated  attempts  at  the  use  of  mineral  fuel  being  of  no  general 
importance. 
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Prussia. 

Product  of  Smelting 'Furnaces  in  Pig  Iron  and  larger  Articles 

of  Cizst  Iron  taken  togetlier. 


In  1834-1836 
1837-1839 
1840-1842 
1843-1845 
1846-1848 


Triennial  Arerage. 
Centntrs. 

-  1,624,666 

-  1,939,328 

-  2,079,388 

-  2,005,800 

-  2,480,686 


Increase 
per  Cent. . 

19-4 
72 

23-7 


Decrease 
per  Cent. 


3-5 


Here  the  total  increase  during  fifteen  years  is  856,020  cent- 
ners, being  52-6  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per 
annum.  In  Prussia  the  fuel  used  in  the  furnaces  is  mostly 
charcoal ;  in  some  districts,  however,  especially  in  Silesia,  a 
mixture  of  mineral  fuel  is  employed. 

France. 

Product  of  Smelting^Furnaces* 


\ 

Metrical  Quintali. 

Increaae  per  Cent 

In  1819 

-   11,250,000 

1825 

-  19,856,700 

76-5 

1830 

-  26,636,100 

841 

Triennial  ayerage  of  1835-1837  - 

-  31,161,400 

170 

„                     1838-1840  - 

-  34,857,400 

11-9 

„                     1841-1843  - 

-  39,974,000 

14-7 

„                      1844-1846  - 

-  46,284,300 

15-8 

On  comparing  the  production  of  1819  with  the  triennial 
average  of  1844-46,  we  perceive  here  an  increase  of  35,034,300 
metrical  quintals,  or  311  per  cent,  which  gives  for  the  twenty- 
seven  years  an  annual  increase  of  11^  per  cent.  This  pro- 
digious increase  is  due  to  the  discovery  of  coal-beds,  and  the 
more  extensive  use  of  mineral  fuel.  In  1819  not  more  than 
200,000  quintals  (or  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity) 
were  smelted  by  coke,  the  remainder  being  smelted  by  charcoal ; 
and  in  1846,  out  of  a  total  product  of  52,238,500  quintals, 
23,970,200  (or  46  per  cent.)  were  smelted  by  coke.  The  pro- 
duction of  iron  by  charcoal-smelting  has,  however,  likewise 
progressed  at  a  very  high  rate, — namely,  from  11,050,000 
quintals  in  1819  to  28,268,300  in  1846,  thus  nearly  tripling  in 
the  course  of  twenty-seven  years. 


♦  Rapport  du  Jnry  Central  sur  les  Produits  de  rAgricoltorc  et  dc  Tlndustrie 
exposes  en  1849.     Paris,  1850.    Tome  ii.  p.  395. 
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England. 
Production  of  Pig  Iron.* 

Incrtue       Decreaie 
Tans,  p*r  Cent.       per  Cent. 

In  1820  -  -      400,000 

1825  -  -      581,367  45*3 

1830  .  -      653,417  124 

1835  -  -  1,000,000  53  1 

1840  -  -  1,396,400  39*6 

Triennial  average  of  1842-1844  -  -1,215,440  -        -  14*9 

1845-1847  and  1848    1,807,780  48*7 

1849-1851  -  -  2,250,000  24*5 

The  production  of  1851  must  have  been  about  2,500,000 
tons.  The  triennial  average  of  1849-51,  compared  with  the 
production  of  1820,  exhibits  an  increase  of  462^  per  cent. ;  and 
on  comparing  1851  with  1820  we  find  the  production  more  than 
sextupled  in  the  space  of  thirty-one  years.  On  comparing  the 
production  of  1830  with  that  of  1851,  we  obtain  an  increase  of 
267  per  cent,  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  which  gives  an 
average  of  nearly  13  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  exportation 
of  iron  of  all  sorts,  which  in  1835  was  under  200,000  tons, 
exceeded  800,000  in  1850 ;  that  is,  it  had  more  than  quadrupled 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  The  prodigious  increase  of  pro- 
duction is  owing  to  a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances, 
which  we  have  already  referred  to ;  but  its  main  cause  is 
referable  to  the  use  of  mineral  fuel.  Down  to  1740  England, 
like  other  countries,  smelted  with  charcoal,  and  her  total 
production  at  that  period  amounted  to  not  more  than  17,350 
tons,  less  than  a  forty-fourth  part  of  her  product  at  present. 
Since  then  mineral  fuel  has  been  more  and  more  extensively 
used;  in  1788  four-fifths  of  the  total  production  was  smelted 
with  coke,  and  now  there  is  but  a  single  house,  namely,  Harrison 
Ainslie,  and  Co.,  which  smelts  with  charcoal.  So  long  as  the 
latter  sort  of  fuel  was  solely  used,  a  single  furnace  scarcely 
produced  6000  cwt.  of  crude  iron,  and  now  the  coke  furnaces 
produce  nearly  100,000;  in  Scotland  there  are  some  which 
produce  138,000  or  upwards. 

These  comparisons  show  how  far  in  the  rear  of  other  coun- 
tries we  have  been  left  in  the  march  of  production ;  but  if  our 
progress  in  this  respect  has  been  trifling,  in  the  matter  of  price 
it  has  been  nil.  The  mean  prices  of  common  bar  iron  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  market  since  1824  (reducing  paper  to  silver 

*  Authorities,  Porter  and  M<]!ulloch;  also  Oechelhauser,  Vergleichende  Statistik 
der  Eisen- Industrie, 
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at  the  average  rate  of  the  year  down  to  1840)  have  been  as 
follows :  — 


»» 


Triennial  average  of  1824-1826 

1827-1829 
1830-1832 
1833-1835 
1836-1838 
1839-1841 
1842-1844 
1845-1847 
1848-1850 
1851 


»» 

»» 

n 
»» 


Per  Pood. 
Roub.    Kop, 

26 

39 

37 

32 

35 

29 

23 

32 

27 

23 


Thus  the  average  prices  of  the  first  and  last  triennial  periods 
are  nearly  identical.  The  general  average  of  the  entire  period 
(being  1  roub.  30  kop.)  is  very  nearly  the  same.  We  are  not 
possessed  of  perfect  returns  with  regard  to  the  fluctuations  of 
prices  in  foreign  countries ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  cost  price  has  arisen  from  the  adoption  of  improvements 
in  the  process  of  production.  In  Scotland  the  average  price  of 
pig  iron,  free  on  board  at  Glasgow,  was,  in  1835,  4/.  10*.,  and 
in  1836  6/.  15*.  per  ton,  but  had  fallen  gradually  to  2/.  in 
1851.  The  average  price  of  English  bar  iron,  which  during 
the  years  1836-40  fluctuated  between  9/.  and  10/.  10*.  per  ton 
delivered  at  the  next  ports,  has  gradually  fallen  to  5L  15*. 
In  Germany,  the  reduction  in  cost  obtained  by  technical  im- 
provements, without  being  so  great  as  in  England,  has  been 
sufficient  to  enable  native  industry  to  stand  English  compe- 
tition with  the  help  of  a  moderate  protective  duty.  Witiiin 
the  last  twelve  years  the  prices  of  charcoal-smelted  pig  iron 
have  fallen  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  the  prices  of  bar  iron 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  upwards.  Silesian  pig  iron,  which 
in  1839  41  sold  for  55  to  70  silbergroschen  per  centner,  now 
sells  at  45  to  50.  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  which  sold  at  the 
same  period  for  4  florins  44  kreutzers  per  centner,  now  sells  at 
3  fl.  52  kr.  At  one  of  the  largest  works  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
which  uses  coke  and  charcoal  half  and  half,  bar  iron  of  good 
quality,  which  in  1839^1  sold  for  155  to  161  silbergroschen 
per  centner,  now  sells  for  112  to  132.  At  a  Silesian  work, 
which  uses  one-fourth  coke  and  three-fourths  charcoal,  common 
bar  iron,  which  in  1839  41  fetched  120  to  135  silbergroschen 
per  centner,  now  sells  at  100  to  120 ;  at  another,  where  only 
charcoal  is  used,  superior  bar  iron,  from  140  to  165  silbergro- 
schen in  1839-41,  has  now  fallen  to  130-135;  at  the  Prince 
of  Fiirstenberg's  works  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  where 
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charooal  alone  is  used,  forged  iron  of  superior  quality^  which 
sold  in  1839-41  at  from  10  fl.  10  kr.  to  11  fl.  8  kr.  per  centner, 
now  sells  at  from  8  fl.  30  kr.  to  9  fl.  4  kr.  In  Belgium  the 
fall  of  prices  has  been  much  greater.     In  Austria,  where  the 

Erohibitory  system  was  maintained  to  the  end  of  1851,  prices 
ave  remained  nearly  stationary,  or  rather  have  of  late  risen  5 
or  10  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  organisation,  technical  and 
economical,  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  works,  the  price  of 
Bussian  iron  of  ordinary  quality  at  the  place  of  production  is 
lower  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  Continent  except  Bel- 

fium.  At  Nijni-Nowgorod,  which  is  the  chief  market  for 
Tralian  iron,  and  which  has  almost  direct  river  communication 
with  the  furnaces  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg, 
common  bar  iron  was  lately  selling  at  94  to  110,  or  on  an 
average  102  kopecks  per  pood,  deducting  from  which  13  to 
15  kop.  as  the  price  of  transport  to  Nijni,  the  sellii^  price  at 
the  place  of  production  is  reduced  to  89  kop.  In  Germany, 
common  Silesian  bar  iron,  from  furnaces  using  three-fourths 
charcoal  and  one-fourth  coke,  was  selling  in  1850  for  3  thalers 
10  silbergroschen  per  Prussian  centner  =  98^  kopecks  per 
pood ;  in  Khenish  Prussia  good  bar  iron,  from  furnaces  using 
equal  quantities  of  coke  and  charcoal,  was  selling  for  3  th. 
22  sgr,  per  centner  =  111  kop.  per  pood,  both  consequently 
dearer  than  the  Bussian.  The  quality  of  the  Uralian  iron  is 
also  in  general  better  than  the  German,  especially  the  German 
coke  iron ;  but  the  difference  in  price  turns  to  the  advantage 
of  Germany  for  refined  iron  destined  to  various  special  pur- 
poses. At  Nijni-Nowgorod  the  price  of  the  assorted  iron, 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  sortovoi^,  good  quality, 
is  140,  and  of  refined  iron  for  special  purposes  of  more  difiicult 
manufacture  is  160  to  180,  giving  for  the  two  sorts  an  average 
price  of  160  kopecks  per  pood;  from  which  deducting  13  to 
15  kop.  as  cost  of  transport,  we  obtain  146  kopecks  per  pood 
as  the  average  price  at  the  place  of  production.  In  Silesia, 
refined  charcoal  iron  of  superior  quality  costs  4  th.  10  sgr.  per 
Prussian  centner  =»  128  kopecks  per  pood;  and  in  Baden 
refined  iron  of  the  finest  quality  costs  8  fl.  30  kr.  per  zoll- 
centner  =  148  kop.  per  pood,  giving  an  average  price  of  138 
kopecks  per  pood.  Thus  the  higher  cost  price  of  certain  sorts 
of  refined  iron  in  Russia  is  compensated  by  the  lower  price  of 
common  bar  iron ;  but  what  is  important  to  be  observed  is, 
that  the  cost  of  crude  iron  in  the  Uralian  mines  comes  much 
lower  than  in  any  other  country,  England  excepted.  Accord- 
ing to  an  account  presented  by  some  proprietors  of  mines  in 
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the  northern  Ural^  pig  iron  stands  them  30  kopecks  per  pood, 
tax  included ;  but  there  are  other  mines  in  which  it  comes  to 
much  less.  The  following  is  the  cost  at  the  works  of  Nijni- 
Tiaguilsk  belonging  to  MSI.  Demidoif :  — 

Per  Pood. 
Paper  Ktwckt, 

Cost  of  extracting  and  smelting  -  -        45| 

Crown  royalty      -  -  -  -         I2J 

Miscellancoos  expenses        -  •  -        18 

Total  cost  price  -  -        76 

Add  12  per  cent  for  owners'  benefit  and  return  on 

floating  capital  -  -  -  9 

We  have  thus  a  selling  price  of  -        85 

or  24f  y  say  25  silver  kopecks.  Adding  in  like  manner  12  per 
cent,  for  profits  to  the  30  kopecks  cost  price  in  the  first-men- 
tioned works^  we  obtain  for  Uiese  a  selling  price  of  34  kopecks, 
and  the  average  of  the  two  selling  prices  will  be  29^,  say  30 
kopecks  per  pood.  In  Germany,  the  price  of  charcoal  pig  iron 
in  1850  was  as  follows :  —  Silesian,  of  medium  quality,  1  th. 
18  sgr.  per  Prussian  centner  =  47  kop.  per  pood ;  district  of 
Siegen,  in  Westphalia,  fine,  1  th.  18^  sgr.  per  centner  =  47^ 
kop.  per  pood ;  at  the  Prince  of  Fiirstenberg's  works  in  Baden, 
finest  quality,  3  fl.  52  kr.  per  zollcentner  =  68  kop.  per  pood, 
average  54  kopecks  per  pood,  or  24  kopecks  per  pood  more 
than  the  Uralian  average ;  and  as  there  go  about  140  of  pig 
to  100  of  bar,  this  is  equivalent  in  the  cost  of  the  latter  to  a 
difference  of  33  kop.  per  pood,  or,  for  common  bar  iron,  of  33 
per  cent,  on  the  present  selling  price  at  Nijni.  In  Austria, 
pig  iron  sells  in  the  Crown  iron  works  at  3  fl.  10  kr.  conv.  per 
Vienna  centner  =  61  kop.  per  pood,  being  double  the  average 
price  of  Uralian  iron  on  the  spot.  All  this,  we  think,  tends 
to  show  that  the  defects  in  our  manufacture  must  be  chiefly 
inherent  in  the  conversion  of  the  crude  into  bar  iron,  and  that 
by  introducing  into  this  process  those  improvements  of  which 
the  utility  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  we  might  be  able  to  produce  bar  iron  much 
cheaper  than  any  other  country  of  the  Continent. 

Formerly  we  exported  iron  to  the  extent  of  2,300,000  poods : 
this  exportation  has  gradually  decreased  to  a  third  of  that 
quantity,  —  a  natural  enough  circumstance,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  whilst  prices  have  been  falling  everywhere  else, 
they  have  remained  stationary  with  us.  But  the  fact  that  we 
still  continue  to  export  from  700,000  to  800,000  poods,  shows 
of  itself  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  reduction  in  the 
price  of  English  irons,  such  is  the  superiority  in  quality  of 
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ours^  that  we  could  successfiilly  compete  in  foreign  markets  if 
we  only  introduced  those  improvements  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 

In  regard  to  home  prices^  according  to  the  preceding  data, 
it  cannot  be  alleged  that  they  are  much  higher  than  in  other 
countries  (England  excepted),  if  we  consider  only  the.  prices 
at  first  hand  at  the  place  of  production ;  but  the  aspect  of 
matters  is  greatly  altered  when  we  consider  the  current  market 
prices  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  these  prices  in  47  governments,  given  in  the  "  Journal  of 
Mines"  for  the  year  1844,  since  which  time  there  has  been 
little  alteration :  —  ♦ 


Aremcft  Pric« 

Averae^  Price 
per  Food. 

per  Pood. 

Soub, 

Kop. 

Roub.  Kop, 

VTiatka    - 

- 

1 

10 

St.  Petersburg 

- 

- 

1        55 

Nijni-Nowgorod 

- 

1 

13 

Courland 

- 

. 

1        60 

Perm 

- 

1 

18 

Smolensk 

•• 

. 

1        61 

Jaroslaw  - 

. 

1 

23 

Orel 

- 

• 

1        63 

Kaloaga  - 

- 

»      £ 

23 

Kharkow  - 

- 

- 

1        63 

Kazan 

« 

1 

25 

Poltawa  - 

. 

m 

1        63 

Toula      - 

. 

.      \ 

27 

Grodno    - 

. 

m. 

1        65 

Wladimir 

m 

•      1 

29 

Olonetz    - 

• 

m 

1        65 

Orenburg 

- 

1 

31 

Moscow  - 

- 

m 

1        66 

Wologda 

- 

m            ^ 

31 

Livonia    - 

• 

- 

1       68 

Saratow   - 

. 

1 

31 

Koursk    - 

■• 

. 

1        70 

Penza 

. 

\ 

33 

Witebsk  - 

. 

. 

1        75 

Simbirsk  - 

. 

\ 

33 

Pskow 

. 

. 

1       75 

Tambow^  - 

. 

«      1 

33 

Esthonia  - 

. 

- 

1       90 

Biazan     - 

mm 

m            £ 

36 

Bessarabia 

m 

m 

1       91 

Kostroma] 

- 

1 

37 

Minsk 

- 

- 

1       92 

Twer 

- 

-            1 

37 

Kherson  - 

. 

- 

1       93 

Nowgorod 

- 

1 

44 

Mohilew  - 

- 

- 

2         4 

Astrakhan 

- 

1 

45 

Tauride   - 

« 

m 

2          8 

Worondje 

- 

1 

50 

Wolhynia 

- 

- 

2         8 

Ekatherinoslaw 

- 

1 

50 

Kowno     - 

- 

- 

2        10 

Archangel 

- 

-            1 

52 

WUna      - 

• 

- 

2       11 

Tschemigow 

- 

-            1 

53 

Podolia    • 

- 

- 

2       16 

Kiew 

^ 

-            1 

53 

Here  we  find  the  market  prices  rising  almost  to  double  in 
proportion  as  we  remove  farther  from  the  place  of  production ; 
and  we  know  cases  in  which  the  Uralian  iron^  sold  at  Nijni- 
Nowgorod  for  1  rouble  or  1  rouble  10  kopecks  per  pood,  fetched 
in  the  western  provinces  3  roubles  and  upwards.  Such  differ- 
ences of  price  for  the  same  article  are  found  in  no  other  country : 
in  France  and  Germany  prices  may  vary  jfrom  one  province  to 
another  between  5  and  10  per  cent.,  but  seldom  more,  except 
for  a  different  quality.  The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  in 
Bussia  is  threefold:  Ist  The  geographical  position  of  our 
chief  iron  mines.     2ndly.  The  bad  state  of  our  means  of  com- 
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munication.  Srdlj.  The  conditions  of  our  home  trade.  The 
great  seat  of  our  iron  manufacture  is  the  Ural ;  that  is,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  European  Russia.  The  production  of 
crude  iron  of  all  the  mines  of  European  Russia  in  1846,  which 
is  considered  a  normal  year,  was,  according  to  official  returns, 
as  follows :  — 


Goveramentt. 

Product. 

Per  Cent, 
of  whole. 

GoTeramentt. 

Product. 

Per  Cent, 
of  whole. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Perm 

7,836,000 

60-3 

Brought  forward 

12,452,000 

Orenburg 

1,712,000 

13-2 

Wladimir 

143,000 

11 

Kalouga  - 

870,000 

6«f 

Wologda 

142.000 

1-1 

Wiatka    - 

860,000 

6-6 

Riazan    - 

65,000 

0-5 

Nijni  Nowgorod 

766,000 

5-8 

Toula      - 

60,000 

0-6 

Olonets  - 

219,000 

1-7 

Orel 

60,000 

0-5 

Tambow  - 

189,000 

1-6 

Penza 

54,000 

0-4 

Kostroma 

9,000 

O'l 

Carried  forward 

12,452,000 

Total 

12,985,000 

Thus  we  see  that  out  of  the  fiflby  governments  of  European 
Russia,  there  are  but  fourteen,  or  rather  thirteen — for  the  pro- 
duct of  Kostroma  is  quite  insignificant — which  produce  iron.* 
Of  these  thirteen,  Perm  alone  furnishes  more  than  three-fifths, 
and  Perm  and  Orenburg  together  —  two  governments  situated 
in  the  far  east  of  the  empire  —  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
quantity  produced.  Of  the  eleven  remaining  governments  there 
are  but  four  of  which  the  production  excee£  the  average  wants 
of  their  population,  as  the  following  estimate  will  show: — The 
total  production  of  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  Finland  and 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  amounts  to  12,985,000  poods  of  pig 
iron,  from  which  deducting  exportation  (average  of  1849-51) 
755,500  poods  of  bar  iron  =  1,058,000  poods  of  pig,  there 
remain  for  home  consumption  11,927,000  poods :  adding  to  this 
the  product  of  the  Siberian  mines,  about  121,000  poo&,  aver- 
age importation  of  pig  iron  from  Finland  68,000  poods,  and 
average  importation  of  bar  iron  from  Finland  and  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  184,000  poods  =  258,000  poods  of  pig,  we  have  a 
total  consumption  of  the  latter  amounting  to  12,374,000  poods, 
which  for  a  population  of  60  millions  gives  8*2  lbs.  Russ.  per 
head.  Now,  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced,  distributed 
over  the  population  of  each  productive  government,  exhibits  the 
following  results :  — 

•  Iron  minci>  have  lately  been  dittcovcred  in  the  governments  of  Wilna  and 
"Mohilcw,  but  the  accounts  we  have  received  of  them  hitherto  do  not  convej'  a  high 
idea  of  their  in4M)rtAncc. 
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,  OovernmenU. 

Population. 

Production. 

Per  Head. 

Poodg. 

Lbt.RuMi. 

Perm       -                -                - 

1,848,000 

7,836,000 

170-0 

Kalonga  ... 

1,035,000 

870,000 

33-6 

Olonetz  -                -                - 

268,000 

219,000 

32-7 

Orenburg 

2,130,000 

1,712,000 

320 

Nijni-Nowgorod 

1,151,000 

766,000 

26-5 

Wiatka   - 

1,918,000 

860,000 

17-9 

Wologda 

852,000 

142,000 

6-7 

Wladirair 

1,152,000 

143,000 

5-0 

Tambow  -                -                - 

1,668,000 

189,000 

4-5 

Toula      - 

1,150,000 

60,000 

2-1 

Riasan     ... 

1,313.000 

65,000 

20 

Ptinza      -                .                - 

1,066,000 

54,000      ' 

20 

Orel         - 

1,473,000 

60,000 

1-7 

Thus  of  thirteen  productive  governments  in  European  Rus- 
sia, there  are  seven  of  which  the  production  falls  below  the 
average  consumption.  These  seven,  containing  a  population 
of  8,674,000  inhabitants,  would  require  at  the  above  average 
rate  of  consumption  (8*2  lbs.  Buss,  per  inhabitant)  1,778,000 
poods  of  pig  iron;  and  as  they  produce  only  713,000  poods, 
they  must  draw  from  the  other  productive  governments  a  sup- 
plement of  1,065,000  poods.*  The  Russian  possessions  in  Asia, 
containing  a  population  of  about  5  millions,  would  require,  at 
the  same  average  rate  of  consumption,  a  supply  of  1,025,000 
poods ;  but  considering  the  backward  state  oi  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  population,  and  the  defectiveness  of  some  of  our 
returns  with  regard  to  the  production  of  the  Altai  and  Nert- 
schinsk  mines,  we  will  throw  that  portion  of  the  empire  out  of 
our  calculation,  confining  ourselves  to  the  governments  of 
European  Russia. 

The  government  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  provinces, 
embracing  a  population  of  2,720,000  inhabitants,  would  require, 
at  the  rate  assumed,  no  more  than  558,000  poods ;  but  con- 
sidering the  advanced  state  of  their  industry,  and  the  wants  of 
the  capital,  we  do  not  think  we  can  assume  for  them  a  lower 
rate  than  16  lbs.  per  head,  which  would  require  1,088,000 
poods.     These  districts  receive  from  Finland  on  an  average 


*  The  relative  consumption  must,  of  course,  vary  in  different  governments,  — 
those  in  which  wealth  and  industry  are  more  developed  consuming  more  iron  than 
where  this  is  less  the  case.  Accordingly,  our  general  average  of  8*2  lbs.  per  head 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  nothing  more  than  a  very  approximative  calcu- 
lation. It  is  farther  to  be  observed  that  Siose  parts  of  the  empire  in  which  industry 
is  most  developed,  as  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Wladimir,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  Baltic  provinces,  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  iron  worked  up  into  machines, 
implements,  &c., — a  circumstance  which  moditics  the  diiFercnce  as  to  the  consump- 
tion of  raw  iron,  the  produce  of  the  country. 
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68,000  poods  of  pig,  and  97,000  poods  of  bar,  equivalent  to- 
gether to  204,000  poods  of  pig,  so  that  they  have  to  draw  from 
the  interior  884,000  poods.  The  governments  of  Wihia,  Grodno^ 
and  Wolhjnia,  with  a  population  of  3,285,000  inhabitants,  re- 
quire, at  ihe  average  rate,  a  supply  of  673,000  poods ;  and  as 
they  receive  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  an  average  supply  of 
87,000  poods  of  wrought  =  122,000  poods  of  pig  iron,  they 
will  require  from  the  interior  of  Russia  550,000  poods  of  pig. 
The  government  of  Moscow,  which  forms  the  centre  of  our 
industry,  with  its  capital  of  350,000  inhabitants,  will  consume  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  16  lbs.  per  head,  which  gives,  for  a  population 
of  1,540,000  inhabitants,  616,000  poods  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Uralian  mines.  The  other  non-productive  governments,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-nine,  with  a  population  of  about  30 J  mil- 
lions, requiring,  at  the  assumed  rate,  a  supply  of  6,100,000 
poods,  must  draw  this  from  the  principal  productive  govern- 
ments, and  especially  from  the  Uralian  mines.  Hence  the  six 
governments  of  Perm,  Orenburg,  Wiatka,  Nijni-Nowgorod, 
Kalouga,  and  Olonetz,  with  a  population  of  8,300,000  inhabit- 
ants, on  an  area  of  19,580  square  miles,  must  furnish,  Ist, 
1,065,000  poods  to  the  seven  governments  of  Wologda,  Wladi- 
mir,  Tambow,  Toula,  Riazan,  Penza,  and  Orel  (embracing  an 
area  of  1 1 ,900  square  miles),  which  do  not  produce  a  sufficiency 
for  their  own  consumption ;  2nd,  884,000  poods  to  the  govern- 
ments of  St^  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  embracing 
an  area  of  2695  square  miles ;  3rd,  550,000  poods  to  the  go- 
vernments of  Wllna,  Grodno,  and  Wolhynia,  occupying  an  area 
of  about  2760  square  miles  ;  4th,  616,000  poods  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  embracing  an  area  of  590  square  miles ;  5th, 
6,100,000  poods  to  other  twenty-nine  governments,  embracing 
an  area  of  nearly  52,600  square  miles,  — making  a  grand  total 
of  9,215,000  poods.  This  quantity,  together  with  750,000 
poods  of  bar  =  1,050,000  poods  of  pig  iron  exported,  being 
deducted  from  the  12,263,000  poods  produced  in  the  six  govern- 
ments, there  will  remain  for  their  own  consumption  1,998,000 
poods,  which,  for  a  population  of  8,300,000  inhabitants,  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  9*6  lbs.  per  head,  or  1*4  lb.  more  than  the 
general  average.  Thus  we  have  upwards  of  10  million  poods 
of  pig,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  bar  iron,  to  be  distributed 
from  these  six  governments  over  the  whole  remainder  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  that  is  to  say,  over  an  area  of  more  than  70,000 
geographical  square  miles ;  moreover,  of  these  six  governments 
there  are  but  two,  namely,  Kalouga  and  Nijni-Nowgorod  (pro- 
ducing about  12^  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity),  which  are  in 
the  least  degree  centrical,  whilst  the  other  four  —  Perm,  Oren- 
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burg^  Wiatka^  and  Olonetz^  which  fiimlsh  about  82  per  cent, 
of  the  total  production — are  situated  at  the  eastern  and  northern 
extremities  of  European  Russia.*  A  distribution  so  unequal 
of  a  metal  of  such  prime  necessity  is  not  found  in  any  odier 
country.  In  France^  out  of  eighty-six  departments^  the  extent 
of  which  seldom  amounts  to  half  the  size  of  one  of  our  arron- 
dissements^  there  are  sixty-four  which  produce  iron ;  in  Austria, 
there  is  but  one  province^  namely  Venice^  which  produces 
none ;  Prussia  is  divided,  as  regards  mines^  into  five  districts, 
which  embrace  the  whole  monarchy ;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen 
is  the  only  province  which  does  not  produce  iron. 

The  circumstances  which  we  have  just  adverted  to,  joined  to 
the  difiiculties  of  communication,  of  themselves  explain  the 
enormous  differences  in  the  prices  of  this  metal ;  but  to  these 
must  be  added  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  iron 
trade  of  the  interior.  In  consequence  of  the  position  of  our 
principal  iron  works,  the  fair  of  Nijni  has  become  not  only 
their  principal,  but  almost  their  sole  market,  so  that  the  trade 
has  got  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Nijni  merchants,  and 
one  or  two  houses  of  Moscow  and  Jaroslaw,  who  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  dictate  the  price  both  to  the  consumers 
and  to  those  producers  who  have  not  capital  enough  to  enable 
them  to  hold  on  —  a  category  which  unluckily  comprehends 
not  a  few  of  our  iron-masters.  The  iron  which  has  arrived  at 
Nijni  during  the  navigation  seldom  reaches  the  distant  govern- 
ments before  the  end  of  several  months,  often  not  till  the  naviga^ 
tion  of  the  following  year  is  opened,  when  it  comes  charged 
with  the  heavy  interest  which  the  merchant  requires  for  his 
outlay ;  and  it  generally  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cession of  petty  merchants  and  retidl  dealers  before  reaching 
the  consumer  in  the  distant  provinces. 

The  high  price  of  iron  is  a  great  evil,  both  for  agriculture 
and  for  most  branches  of  industry, — a  truth  so  generally  recog- 
nised, that  it  seems  trivial  to  repeat  it.  Experience  has  also 
shown  that  there  are  few  articles  of  which  the  consiunption  is 
so  elastic,  or  so  much  regulated  by  price.  Where  cheap,  as  in 
England  and  the  free  ports  of  Germany,  it  often  takes  the 
place  of  wood  and  stone ;  where  dear,  wood  usurps  the  place 
of  it,  even  for  those  purposes  for  which  the  use  of  iron  seems 
the  most  natural  of  any.  We  find  in  the  rural  buildings  of 
our  western  provinces  wooden  nails  taking  the  place  of  iron 

*  We  do  not  wish  to  attach  andue  importance  to  these  approximative  calcala- 
tions,  regarding  them  merely  as  the  basis  of  a  gencrnl  sketch  of  the  geographical 
position  of  oar  mines,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  iron-producing  districts  with  those 
which  they  supply  with  that  metal 
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nails ;  and  even  amongst  easy^  if  not  wealthy  proprietors,  we' 
find  locks  and  bolts  at  park  gates  and  giu*den  doors,  and  some- 
times at  bam  doors  too,  replaced  by  wooden  latches,  and  hinges 
by  osier  rings,  by  which  the  doors  are  hung  upon  the  posts, 
whilst  their  richer  brethren  who  use  the  metal  article  grumble 
sadly  at  its  price.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  empire  farm- 
horses  are  without  shoes,  and  farm-carts  without  tire ;  axles  are 
of  wood ;  spades  of  wood  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  iron ; 
and  in  many  districts  the  ploughshare  itself  is  wood  with  an 
iron  point.  Implements  of  that  description  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  show  of  agricultural  products  in  1850.  The 
partisans  of  the  prohibitory  system  allege  that  in  many  pro- 
vinces the  shoeing  of  the  horses  and  the  use  of  iron  in  the 
peasants'  carts  would,  from  the  quality  of  the  soil,  be  totally 
useless, — in  fact  rather  hurtful  than  otherwise;  but  we  think 
such  assertions  as  these  scarcely  require  a  serious  refutation. 

Though  the  consumption  of  iron  depends  very  much  upon 
its  price,  it  is  also  regulated  in  every  country  by  the  state  of 
civilisation,  wealth,  and  industry  amongst  the  inhabitants.  On 
comparing  Russia,  in  this  respect,  with  the  principal  states  of 
Europe,  we  find  the  following  results : — We  have  already  seen 
that  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  European  Russia  (exclusive 
of  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland)  amounts  to — 

Poodg. 
12,985,000 
The  Siberian  mines  (Nertschinsk  and  Altai)  yield  aboat  -        -        120,000 

Average  importation  of  crade  iron  from  Finland  (1848-50)  -  -  68,000 
Do.  of  bar  iron  from  Finland  and  kingd.  of  Poland,  184,000  poods  =  258,000 

Do.  of  steel  and  wrought  iron,  169,000  poods  =        -        -        237,000 
Do.  of  machinery,  value  2,299,000  roub.,  say  8  roub.  per  pood  287,000 

624,000 


Total        -        -        -     13,955,000 

we  may  say  in  round  numbers  14  millions  of  poods,  which  gives, 
for  a  population  of  60  millions  (European  and  Asiatic^Bussia, 
without  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland),  ^\  lbs.  Russ.  crude 
iron  per  head.  If  from  the  60  millions  of  inhabitants  we  deduct 
2  for  a  portion  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  the  nomade  populations 
of  the  government  of  Orenburg  *,  we  will  obtain  a  mean  annual 
consumption  of  9*66  lbs.  Kuss.  of  pig  (=  6*89  lbs.  of  wrought) 
iron  per  head,  which  is  still  an  exceedingly  small  proportion, 
when  we  consider  the  large  quantity  of  iron  used  in  our  arsenals 

*  In  cutting  off  2  millions  for  those  nomade  populations  which  are  greatly 
behind  iu  point  of  civilisation,  we  are  making  a  large  concession;  for,  though  they 
jrcquire  no  iron  for  either  horse,  cart,  or  plough,  thej  are  not  total  strangers  to  its 
use,  were  it  only  for  the  camp  kettles  in  which  they  dress  their  victuals. 
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and  employed  for  naval  and  military  purposes.  In  Austria  the 
production  of  pig  iron  amounted  in  1847  to  3^5949787  centners, 
from  which  deducting  excess  of  exportation  amoimting  to 
322,524  centners,  there  would  remun  forhome  consumption 
3,272,263  centners  =11,1 99,320  poods,  ifhis,  for  a  population 
of  36^  millions,  gives  12:|^  lbs.  crude  iron  per  head.  In  Prussia 
the  production  odf  pig-iron  during  the  years  1846-48  amounted 
on  an  average  to  2,480.686  centners,  and  the  excess  of  import- 
ation of  pig,  bar,  and  wrought  iron  reduced  to  pig  amounted  to 
2,422,385,  making  together  4,903,07 1  zollcentners=  14,991,140 
poods ;  this  quantity,  distributed  over  the  average  population 
of  the  period  (16,526,000),  gives  S6\  lbs.  crude  iron  per  head. 
In  France  the  production  of  pig  iron  amounted  in  1846  to 
5,223,850  metrical  quintals,  to  which  adding  111,390  metrical 
quintals  of  bar  iron  won  by  the  direct  method  in  the  Pyrenean 
iron-works  =  155,946  quintals  of  pig,  we  obtain  a  total  pro- 
duction of  5,379,796  quintals  of  crude  iron;  to  which  adding 
the  excess  of  importation  of  pig  and  bar  iron  equivalent  to 
937,731  quintals  of  pig,  less  excess  of  wrought  iron  exported 
equivalent  to  44,539  qumtals  of  pig,  we  obtain  a  total  consump- 
tion of  6,273,000  metrical  quintJs  =  38,343,640  poods :  this 
quantity,  distributed  over  a  population  of  35  millions,  gives 
43*8  lbs.  per  head.  In  England  the  production  of  pig  iron  was 
estimated,  in  1851,  at  2,500,000  tons*,  from  which  deducting 
excess  of  exportation  of  iron  of  all  descriptions,  amounting, 
when  reduced  to  pig,  to  about  a  million  of  tons,  we  obtain  a 
home  consumption  of  1,500,000  tons  =  91,687,500  poods: 
this  quantity,  distributed  over  a  population  of  26^  millions, 
gives  a  consumption  of  138*4  lbs.  Kuss.  for  each  inhabitant. 
The  preceding  data  may  be  summarily  tabulated  as  follows :  — 


Production  of 

Prodoction  per 

Consumption  per 

Pig  Iron. 

InbalK 

Inbab. 

'Poods. 

Lbt.  Ruu, 

Lbi.  Rust. 

England,  2,500,000  tons  »  - 

152,812,500 

231 

138-4 

France,  5,379,796  metrical 

quintals  .            .            - 

32,859,000 

37-5 

43-8 

Eusfiia,    including    Finland 

and  the  kingdom  of  Poland 

15,000,000 

Ditto,  exclusive  of  ditto    - 

13,105,000 

8-7 

9«7 

Austria,  3,594,787  centners 

12,303,000 

13-5 

123 

Prussia,  2,480,686  centners  - 

7,584.700 

18-3 

36-3 

*  See  Verglcichendc  Statistik  dcr  Eiseu-Industric,  von  WilhcUn  Occhelhauser, 
p.  144. 
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Thus  in  regard  to  absolute  quantity  produced  we  occupy  the 
third  rank^  our  production  being  — 

To  that  of  England  -  -  as  100  to  1018 

„        France  -  -  „         219 

„        Austria  -  -  „  82 

n        Prussia  -  -  „  60 

but  in  regard  to  relative  production  and  relative  consumption 
we  rank  lowest  of  any^  these  being  —   • 

ReUtlira  ReUtiTe 

Pro  luciion.  Consumption. 

To  that  of  England  -  -as  10  to  265  as  10  to  143 

France  -  -        „        43  „        45 

Prussia  -  -        „        21  „        37 

Austria  -  -        „        16  „        13 

These  comparative  data  present  results  which  deserve  atten- 
tion. France  produces  absolutely  more  than  four  times  as 
much^  and  relatively  twice  as  much,  iron  as  Prussia,  and  yet 
her  relative  consumption  is  but  20  per  cent,  higher  than  that 
of  Prussia,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  use  of  ircJi  in  France 
for  her  largely  developed  industry,  for  her  naval  and  military 
equipments,  and  for  an  extensive  mercantile  navy.  This  is 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  the  article,  which  again  proceeds  from 
the  highly  protective  duties  by  which  importation  is  clogged, 
and  in  some  cases  totally  prohibited.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Prussia,  in  which  the  relative  home  production  is  but  35  per 
cent*  higher  than  in  Austria,  the  relative  consumption  is  thrice 
as  large  as  in  the  latter  country,  where,  under  the  prohibitory 
system  which  has  just  been  abandoned,  prices  have  hitherto 
been  much  higher  than  in  Prussia.  All  this  indicates  that  the 
more  extensive  use  of  iron  is  mainly  a  question  of  price.  In 
comparing  our  own  relative  consumption  with  that  of  other 
countries,  we  must,  no  doubt,  take  into  view  the  use  of  the 
article  in  the  construction  and  working  of  railways;  but 
although  this  forms  a  very  important  item,  its  extent  is  per- 
haps apt  to  be  over-estimated.  The  construction  of  railways 
began  in  Germany  about  the  year  1834*,  and  at  the  end  of 
1849  there  were  in  Prussia  383  German  miles  of  railway  open, 
of  which  83  were  double  lines  =  466  miles,  or  3236  versts  of 
single  line.  In  the  consumption  of  iron  for  railways,  the  rails 
themselves  form  the  principid  item,  and  the  usual  calculation  is 
3800  poods  of  rail  to  a  verst  of  single  rail,  which  gives  for 
3236  versts  12,296,800  poods.  To  this  we  will  add  20  per  cent, 
which  we  consider  an  ample  allowance,  for  waggons,  loco- 

*  The  first  German  railway,  namely,  the  linz-Gmiinden,  was  constructed  a  good 
deal  earlier. 
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motives,  and  repairs,  which  will  give  a  total  of  14,756,160,  or 
in  round  numbers,  15  million  poods.  Distributing  this  quan- 
tity over  the  fifteen  years  during  which  the  Prussian  railways 
finished  at  the  end  of  1849  were  in  construction  or  operation, 
we  obtain  a  million  of  poods  per  annum  employed  for  this 
purpose.  As  during  the  three  last  years  1847-49,  construc- 
tion was  proceeding  more  rapidly,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  iron 
was  requisite  for  working  purposes,  we  will  assume  that  the 
quantity  used  was  two  and  a  half  times  the  average  of  the 
fifteen  years ;  this  would  come  to  2,500,000  poods  of  wrought 
=  3,500,000  poods  of  pig  iron ;  and  as  the  average  consump- 
tion in  Prussia  during  the  three  years  in  question  was  14,991,140 
poods,  no  more  than  23^  per  cent,  would  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  railways.  Deducting  the  3,500,000  poods  from  the 
total  consumption,  there  remain  11,491,140  poods  for  ordinary 
purposes,  which  gives  a  relative  consumption  of  nearly  28  lbs. 
Russ.  per  head,  or  about  thrice  the  relative  consumption  of 
Russia.  We  see,  therefore,  that  after  making  large  allowances 
for  the  use  of  iron  for  railways,  the  consumption  of  that  article 
in  other  countries  for  ordinary  purposes  is  very  much  greater 
than  with  us.  Next  to  ourselves  Austria  is  the  country 
farthest  in  the  rear,  in  consequence  of  her  prohibitory  system 
which  prevailed  to  the  end  of  1851. 

Here  we  are  presented  with  two  questions  of  great  Impor- 
tance for  Russia,  and  intimately  connected  with  each  other ; 
namely,  1.  Can  the  proprietors  of  our  mines  considerably  in- 
crease their  production  ?  and  2.  Can  they  produce  iron  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  materially  lower  the  price  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  all  the  geological  investiga- 
tions hitherto  made  have  tended  to  show  that  the  Uralian  mines 
contain  ore  enough  to  last  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that 
their  working  is  limited  only  by  their  command  of  fuel :  but 
when  we  endeavour  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  latter  re- 
source, we  find  an  insufiiciency  of  data  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
rational  calculation.  The  right  of  property  in  those  Uralian 
mines  which  belongs  to  individuals  is  based  for  most  part  upon 
donations  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  to  which  there  was  always 
joined  a  concession  of  forest  land  of  an  extent  presumed  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  mines  alienated  to  the 
donatories :  the  number  of  smelting  furnaces  was  at  same  time 
limited  according  to  the  extent  of  forest  land  comprised  in  the 
donation,  which,  however,  was  seldom  either  preceded  by  a 
regular  survey  or  followed  by  a  precise  bounding  charter. 
This  state  of  matters  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  we  possess  little  reliable  information  with  regard  to  the 
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present  condition  of  those  forests  and  the  waste  they  may  have 
undergone:  their  great  extent  would  render  anything  like  a 
regular  survey  exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  opinions  are  very  much  divided  as  to  whether 
our  Uralian  mines  have  fuel  enough  at  command  to  admit  of 
their  being  worked  much  more  extensively  than  they  are  at 
present.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  certain  localities  fuel  has 
to  be  fetched  for  the  furnaces  from  a  distance  of  100  versts  or 
more;  but  these  are  isolated  cases ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  mining  districts  —  for  example,  the  Nijni-Tiaguilsk  mines, 
the  most  important  of  any,  belonging  to  MM.  Demidoff —  in 
which  the  extent  of  forest  is  abundant.  The  survey  of  the 
entire  territory  belonging  to  these  mines,  which  was  lately 
executed  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors,  has  shown  that  they 
possess  a  surplus  of  forest  land  sufficient  to  admit  of  their  being 
more  extensively  worked ;  and  upon  the  whole,  according  to 
the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  we  indine 
to  think  that  there  is  still  room  for  a  certain  and  no  incon- 
siderable development  of  this  branch  of  our  industry.  At  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  old  code  of  mines  which  dates 
from  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  main  provisions  of  which  still 
serve  as  the  basis  of  our  present  legislation,  no  account  was 
taken,  in  the  delimitation  of  the  forests  conceded  to  the  mines,  of 
the  birch-wood  which  abounds  in  several  districts  of  the  Ural ; 
that  sort  of  wood  was  then  considered  as  unsuitable  for  smelting, 
and  the  number  of  furnaces  which  each  proprietor  was  allowed 
to  erect  was  regulated  upon  that  assumption.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  however,  it  has  been  foimd  that  birch  charcoal  is 
admirably  well  suited  for  smelting  purposes ;  and  its  use  is  at- 
tended with  this  advantage,  that  the  tree  is  reproduced  in  the 
space  of  forty  years,  whereas  other  sorts  of  timber  require  in 
our  climate  sixty  years  for  reproduction.  Whilst  this  of  itself 
forms  a  new  and  important  resource,  strata  of  coal  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  the  Ural ;  and  this  discovery  bids  fair  to 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  our  iron  production.  There  is 
still  another  circumstance  to  which  it  is  proper  to  advert.  As 
the  survey  and  limitation  of  the  forests  conceded  to  the  mines 
was  very  incompletely  performed  at  the  time,  it  was  enacted  in 
the  old  code  of  mines  that  if  any  of  the  donatories  were  found 
to  possess  more  wood  than  necessary  for  his  specified  number 
of  furnaces,  he  should  be  obliged  to  cede  a  portion  to  any  one 
that  might  require  it.  The  consequence  has  been  that  parties 
possessing  more  forest  land  than  was  requisite  to  supply  their 
existing  furnaces,  have  often  been  afraid  to  apply  for  leave  to 
erect  new  furnaces,  lest^  instead  of  obtaining  the  desired  con- 
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cession  for  themselves,  they  should  be  required  to  cede  a  por- 
tion of  their  land  to  some  other  party  who  complained  of 
having  too  little.  If  cases  of  this  description  be  (as  we  have 
been  assured  they  are)  still  to  be  met  with,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly be  provided  for  on  the  next  revision  of  the  code  of 
mines,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  bring  its  provisions  into 
greater  harmony  with  a  state  of  circumstances  which  has  so 
greatly  changed  since  the  code  was  first  enacted.  Again,  the 
new  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which 
have  begun,  however  slowly,  to  be  introduced  amongst  us,  are 
attended  with  a  great  saving  of  fuel :  here  then  is  another 
margin  for  augmented  production;  so  that  on  the  whole  we 
cannot  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  lay  it  down  absolutely 
that,  apart  from  the  employment  of  mineral  fuel,  the  production 
of  our  iron  mines  can  hardly  be  very  much  increased.  We 
have  an  example  to  the  contrary  in  the  case  of  France,  where, 
besides  the  great  extension  in  the  application  of  mineral  fuel 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  iron  from  charcoal  furnaces  has  since  1819  in- 
creased from  1,105,000  quintals  to  upwards  of  3  millions, 
thus  nearly  tripling.  But  so  long  as  our  prices  remfun  what 
they  are,  consumption  will  always  be  too  small  to  stimulate  in- 
creased production,  even  within  the  limits  of  progress  of  which 
this  industry  is  incontestably  capable.  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  question,  namely,  whether  our  mine-owners  are  able  to 
produce  the  article  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

In  order  to  solve  this  question,  we  must  consider  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  manufacture  stands  at  present.  We  have 
already  observed  that  the  government  concessions  of  the  Ura- 
lian  mines  were  from  the  outset  accompanied  by  dotations  of 
forest  land  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  ^e  former,  so 
that  the  proprietors  were  placed  in  a  much  more  favourable 
position  in  regard  to  fuel  than  they  arc  in  many  other  coimtries 
where  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  that  necessary  article.  The 
mines  conceded  by  the  state  are  also  endowed  with  a  population 
ascripted  to  their  labour,  for  whose  subsistence  the  donatory  is 
burdened  with  the  obligation  of  providing.  This  population 
amounted  in  1851  to  587,000  individuals  of  both  sexes,  furnish- 
ing about  150,000  labourers.  The  labourers  are  commonly 
paid  at  the  rate  of  5  kopecks  per  working  day,  besides  provi- 
sions for  themselves  and  families  durins  the  whole  vear ;  the 
proprietors  being  farther  burdened  with  tbe  support  of  churches, 
schools,  and  hospitals.  These  are  charges  unknown  in  other 
countries;  and  with  such  peculiar  arrangements  it  is  difficult 
to  institute  an  exact  comparison   between  the  costs  of  pro- 
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duction  in  these  and  in  Russia.  The  pay  of  150^000  labourers 
at  the  rate  of  5  kopecks  per  day  comes,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
of  250  working  days,  to  1,875,000  roubles ;  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
vision to  them  and  their  families  comes  in  an  average  year, 
according  to  calculations  made  up  from  authentic  information, 
to  2,700,000  roubles,  together  4,575,000  roubles,  so  that  the 
day's  work  comes  to  12|-  kopecks.  The  capitation  tax  of  86 
kopecks  per  head,  and  the  recruiting  tax,  which  comes  on  an 
average  to  2  roubles  10  kopecks  per  head  of  the  male  popula- 
tion, come  to  about  7  j-  roubles  for  a  workman  with  his  family 
(reckoning  five  male  individuals  for  two  workmen),  or  to  3  ko- 
pecks per  day's  work.  All  these  charges  together  bring  the 
day's  wages  to  15^^  kopecks  or  61  centimes,  which  is  less  than 
half  the  wages  of  a  common  miner  in  France  or  Germany. 
Here,  then,  is  a  saving  which  may  be  fairly  reckoned  at  4 
millions  of  roubles  at  least,  and  which  must  assuredly  balance 
the  burden  of  maintaining  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  for 
a  population  of  587,000  inhabitants.  The  gratuitous  posses- 
sion of  the  forests  which  supply  the  necessary  fuel,  is  also  a 
great  advantage  not  possessed  by  many  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man mine-owners.  The  government  tax  of  3^  kopecks  per 
pood  of  pig  iron  is  scarcely  higher  than  the  regality  exacted  in 
other  countries  * ;  and  the  quit-rent  of  60  roubles  per  furnace 
scarcely  comes  on  an  average  to  1  kopeck  per  pood.  Consider- 
ing all  this,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  conditions  in  which  our 
iron-works  are  placed  necessarily  entail  a  greater  cost  of  pro- 
duction than  is  incurred  in  other  countries,  nor  that  such 
greater  cost  actually  exists  as  a  matter  of  fact.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  already  shown  (ante,  p.  116.)  that  in  the  Uralian 
works  pig  iron  can  be  produced  40  per  cent  cheaper  than  it  can 
in  Germany,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  better  ma- 
nagement it  might  be  produced  cheaper  still.  Such  being  the 
case,  wrought  iron  ought  to  be  had  at  Nijni-Nowgorod  at  a 
much  lower  price,  cost  of  transport  included,  than  it  costs  in 
Germany  at  the  place  of  production ;  and  that  this  is  not  the 
case  proceeds  from  defects  in  the  technical  and  economical 
organisation  of  the  works,  including  the  want  of  proper  skill 
on  the  part  of  their  directors.  Many  of  our  proprietors,  more- 
over, want  the  necessary  capital  to  introduce  and  carry  through 
the  necessary  improvements ;  they  are  obliged  to  carry  on  their 
establishments  with  dearly-borrowed  money,  and  to  receive 
payment  of  their  iron  in  bills  at  twelve  or  eighteen  months 

•  In  Austria  the  royalty  on  private  mines  in  Carinthia  and  Carniola  is  6  krcutzers 
per  centner,  or  somewhat  less  than  2  kop.  per  pood  of  pig  iron ;  in  the  Tyrol  2]  kop. ; 
and  in  Styria  3  kop.  per  pood. 
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date,  which  they  are  forced  to  cash  at  a  very  heavy  rate  of 
discount.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  several  of  the  larger  pro- 
prietors of  Uralian  mines,  possessed  of  the  necessary  means, 
have  of  late  introduced  into  their  works  very  important  im- 
provements, which  have  enabled  them  at  once  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  to  diminish  the  cost  of  their  production  ;  but  such 
exceptional  cases,  though  they  have  benefited  individuals,  have 
of  course  had  no  influence  upon  prices :  the  improving  pro- 
prietors have  not  been  obliged  from  competition  to  have  recourse 
to  any  reduction ;  and  moreover,  our  largest  producers,  as  MM. 
DemidofF  (proprietors  of  the  Nijni-Tiaguilsk  mines)  and  MM. 
Jakowleff  *,  sell  the  greater  part  of  their  produce  for  exporta- 
tion. Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  production 
of  bur  mines  might  be  considerably  increased,  and  the  iron 
delivered  at  a  reduced  price,  especially  when  the  mineral  fuel, 
of  which  beds  have  been  discovered  in  the  Ural,  comes  to  be 
more  extensively  used ;  but  to  attain  this  end,  improvements 
would  need  to  be  introduced  into  the  organisation  of  the  works, 
the  processes  of  refining  the  iron,  and  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing the  charcoal ;  farther,  that  these  several  improvements, 
though  already  in  great  part  realised  at  a  few  establishments, 
will  never  come  into  general  operation  until  a  large  number  of 
the  present  establislunents  come  under  more  competent  manage- 
ment, and  be  upheld  with  a  larger  amount  of  capital  than  they 
can  command  at  present. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  with  much  precision  what 
might  be  the  fall  in  price  of  our  iron  at  the  place  of  production 
if  all  the  improvements  we  have  referred  to  were  realised  upon 
a  large  scale ;  but  we  cannot  presume  that  it  would  exceed  25 
or  30  per  cent.  This,  no  doubt,  would  stimubite  a  larger  con- 
sumption in  those  districts  which  are  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  seat  of  production ;  but  it  would  be  little  felt  in  the  more 
remote  provinces,  where  bar  iron  for  common  purpoi*es  sells 
for  about  2  roubles  per  pood ;  and  we  have  just  seen  that  there 
are  ten  governments  embracing  an  extent  of  9830  geographical 
square  miles  (^ more  than  the  entire  areaof  France),  with  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  10  millions,  which  are  thus  situated.  The  price 
of  bar  iron  in  these  ten  governments  varies  from  1  rouble  90 
kopecks  to  2  roubles  16  kopecks,  giving  an  average  of  2  roubles 
2  kopecks  per  pood ;  and  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  or  25 
kopecks  per  pood  of  bar  iron  at  Nijni-Nowgorod  would  reduce 
this  average  only  to  1  rouble  75  kopecks,  a  price  still  far  too 

♦  MM.  Jakowleff' 8  plate  iron  bears  a  high  character,  and  is  in  great  reqnest 
both  in  Englaml  and  in  the  United  States. 
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high  to  Stimulate  any  greatly  increased  consumption.     We 
have  already  observed  that  the  want  of  facilities  for  transport^ 
and  the  number  of  intermediate  hands  through  which  the  com- 
modity passes,  greatly  contribute  to  its  high  price  in  the  pro- 
vinces  more   remote   from  the   seat  of  production.     A  long 
period  must  elapse  before  these  inconveniences  can  be  sensibly 
diminished;    and  indeed  the  immense  distances  alone  which 
separate  the  seats  of  production  and  consumption  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to   restrict   consumption   greatly   within    the 
natural  limits  drawn  by  the  wants  of  agriculture  and  industry. 
Iron  from  the  mines  of  the  government  of  Perm,  which  furnish 
three-fifths  of  the  total  production,  has  to  be  conveyed  2500 
versts(=  1600  English  miles),  before  reaching  Minsk,  Wilna, 
or  Riga.     The  costs  of  such  a  long  transport  of  a  material  like 
iron  must,  in  many  cases,  exceed  the  value  of  the  article  itself; 
and  in  fact  we  see  from  the  Report  of  the  Souksoune  Mining 
Company,  in  the  government  of  Perm  (which  is  far  from  being 
one  of  the  richest  in  its  ores),  that  bar  iron  stood  them  74  kopecks 
per  pood,  while  in  the  western  governments  Uralian  iron  was 
selling  at  upwards  of  2  roubles,  or  nearly  thrice  its  cost  at  the 
place  of  production.    From  all  these  circumstances  there  results 
a  state  of  matters  which  cannot  be  termed  natural  or  normal ; 
nor  can  we  see  any  other  mode  of  escape  from  our  position  than 
by  admitting  the  competition  of  foreign  iron,  modified  by  im- 
port duties  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  eviction  of  the  home 
article  from  the  home  market  wherever  it  can  be  sold  within 
double  its  selling  price  at  the  place  of  production.     In  the  case 
of  pig  iron,  at  any  rate,  such  a  measure  seems  indispensable ; 
for  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  wrought  iron,  the  selling 
price  of  Uralian  pig  would  be  tripled  or  quadrupled  before  it 
could  reach  the  establishments  which  are  in  want  of  it.     The 
large  mechanical  establishments   of   St.  Petersburg   and  the 
Baltic  provinces  are  reduced  to  60,000  or  70,000  poods  of  very 
mediocre  pig  iron  imported  from  Finland,  and  often  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price.     The  production  of  cast  iron  articles  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  iron  industry  of  all  countries.     In  Prussia 
the  total  products  of  the  iron  manufacture  amounted  in  1850 
to  4,100,508  centners,  of  which  927,748  centners,  or  22^  per 
cent.,  were  composed  of  cast  iron  articles.     In  Austria,  of  the 
total  product  of  the  smelting-furnaces  in  1848,  amounting  to 
3,660,917  centners,  443,871  centners,  or  upwards  of  12  per 
cent.,  were  formed  directly  from  the  first  melting  into  cast  iron 
articles  ( Gusseisenwaaren  aus  Erzen\  and  a  farther  quantity  of 
pig  iron,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  returned,  was  remelted  in 
cupola  furnaces ;  so  that  we  may  assume  that  in  that  country 
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also  about  a  fifth  of  the  pig  iron  is  thus  employed.  With  us 
the  manufacture  of  large  cast  iron  articles  is  quite  insignificant^ 
and  we  are  obliged  mostly  to  import  them. 

Rusma  is  at  present  the  only  country  in  which  the  importa- 
tion of  iron  by  sea  is  still  prohibited.  In  France^  under  the 
regime  of  the  most  prohibitory  tariff  in  the  universe,  iron  is 
subject  to  a  very  high  duty ;  but  pig  iron  is  admitted  in  French 
bottoms  at  a  duty  of  7  francs  per  metrical  quintal  =  28  kop. 
per  pood.  France  stands  next  to  England  as  regards  abun- 
dance of  iron.  She  produces  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  Russia,  and  yet  she  consumes  85  millions  of  kilogrammes 
(=  5,200,000  poods)  of  foreign  iron, — a  fact  which  shows  how 
necessary  for  national  industry  this  article  is  recognised  to  be 
even  in  a  country  where  the  prohibitory  system  prevails  in  its 
utmost  severity. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  which  the  importation  of  foreign 
iron  might  produce  upon  the  Uralian  mines,  our  opinion  can 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  As  these  mines  cannot  supply 
our  industrial  establishments  of  the  north,  south,  and  west,  at 
a  price  which  would  allow  them  to  purchase,  the  prohibition  of 
importation  does  harm  to  the  one  without  doing  good  to  the 
other.  The  admission  of  foreign  iron  would  give  a  great  im- 
pulse to  the  home  construction  of  machinery,  now  imported  at 
freat  expense  to  the  value  of  nearly  3  millions  of  roubles, 
n  regard  to  English  iron,  the  invasion  of  which  is  chiefly 
formidable  to  our  iron-masters  from  its  low  price,  such  a  duty 
might  be  imposed  on  that  article  as  to  prevent  its  successfully 
competing  with  our  own  in  the  markets  of  the  interior,  leaving 
for  its  market  the  country  within  a  certain  radius  of  the  coast. 
For  a  number  of  industrial  purposes  our  iron  (of  which  we 
still  export  7  to  800,000  poods)  would,  from  its  superior  quality, 
be  preferred  to  the  English,  even  at  a  difierential  price  of  20 
to  30  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  article  would  be  employed  chiefly 
for  purposes  for  which  we  are  obliged  at  present  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  iron  entirely.  Some  badly  conducted  or  un- 
favourably situated  establishments  might  be  put  to  temporary 
inconvenience  from  the  change;  but  our  iron  industry  as  a 
whole  would  infallibly  be  a  gainer,  for  such  has  ever  and  every- 
where been  the  efiect  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  competition. 

In  1852  there  were  in  Russia  85  iron-works  belonging  to 
individuals,  of  which  39  were  in  the  government  of  Perm,  7  in 
that  of  Orenburg,  7  in  that  of  Wiatka,  and  12  in  that  of 
Kalouga ;  the  other  20  were  distributed  over  the  governments 
of  Wologda,  Wladimir,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  Orel,  Penza,  Riazan, 
Tambow,  Toula,  and  Kostroma.     The  crown  works  are  com- 
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prised  in  the  six  mining  districts  situated  in  the  governments 
of  Tomsk,  Irkoutsk,  Perm,  Orenburg,  and  Olonetz,  producing 
about  2  million  poods  of  pig  iron,  or  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  the  empire,  without  reckoning  Finland'and  the 
kingdom  of  P4)land.  The  85  works  belonging  to  individuals 
are  in  the  hands  of  50  proprietors  or  companies.  Of  these  50 
there  are  5, —  namely,  M.  Anatole  Demidoflf'  and  the  heirs  of 
the  late  M.  Demidoff,  MM.  Chepeleff  and  Co.,  the  heirs  of  M. 
JacowlefF,  M.  Rastorgouiew,  and  M.  Goubine,  each  producing 
upwards  of  500,000  poods  of  pig  iron ;  in  1851  they  produced 
amongst  them  3,800,000  poods,  or  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the 
total  production.  The  largest  and  richest  mines  are  those  of 
Nijni-Tiaguilsk  and  Verchne-Saitchin,  in  the  government  of 
Perm,  beloning  to  M.  Anatole  Demidoff  and  the  heirs  of 
M.  Paul  Demidoff.  In  1849  they  produced  more  than  a  mil- 
lion poods  of  pig  iron.  The  mines  belonging  to  various  mem- 
bers of  that  family  produce  nearly  2  millions  of  poods,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  family  Jacowleff  upwards  of  1,500,000; 
thus  those  two  families  furnish  upwards  of  a  fourth  of  the  total 
production. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  high  price  of  iron  throughout  a 
great  part  of  Russia,  independently  of  the  harm  that  it  does  to 
many  branches  of  industry  in  which  iron  is  an  auxiliary  as  an 
agent  of  manufacture,  in  the  shape  of  tools,  machinery,  imple- 
ments and  the  like,  also  exerts  a  prejudicial  influence  on  those 
industries  which  work  up  iron  as  their  raw  material.  Less 
perceptible  in  the  case  of  those  articles  whose  chief  value  con- 
sists in  the  workmanship,  as  cutlery,  fine  locks,  needles,  this 
influence  is  especially  manifest  in  the  manufacture  of  large  cast 
iron  articles,  large  pieces  of  machinery,  and  articles  of  common 
smith-work, — articles  of  the  value  of  which  the  raw  material 
forms  a  considerable  part,  and  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
consumption  of  this  metal.  It  will  be  sensibly  felt  wherever 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  forms  a  full  third  of  the  value  of 
the  article,  and  will  be  more  and  more  felt  according  as  this 
proportion  increases.  For  example,  our  manufacture  of  cutlery 
is  in  a  forward  condition,  and  its  products  sell  at  reasonable 
prices,  whilst  the  price  of  common  tools  and  rough  smith-work 
is  comparatively  much  higher. 

Cutlery  is  one  of  those  branches  of  industry  which  have 
made  most  progress  with  us  within  the  last  twenty  years.  One 
of  it«  principal  seats  Is  found  in  two  villages,  Pawlow  and 
Worsma,  belonging  to  Count  Cheremetieff,  in  the  government 
of  Nijni-Nowgorod.  At  these,  twenty-five  years  ago,  only 
common  cutlery  of  medium  quality  was  made;  now  table 
cutlery  is  manufactured  of  as  high  a  price  as  25  silver  roubles 
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per  dozen,  and  fine  cutlery  of  every  description.     The  products 
of  these  two  villages  occupy  the  first  rank  in  this  department 
of  industry,  both  for  quality  and  for  cheapness.     Each  cutler 
has  his  own  establishment,  with  ten,  or  perhaps  thirty,  work- 
men, and  manufactures  goods  to  the  value  of  from  5000  to 
15,000  roubles.      Both  villages  are  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  this  business.       A  great  part   of  tlieir  products  is  sold 
at  the  fair  of  Nijni  for  the  Asia  trade.     The  smaller  work- 
men  send   their  goods   to   be   hawked   in   the   neighbouring 
towns  and  villages.      We  have  seen  with  these  hawkers  very 
pretty  pen-knives,  scissors,  corkscrews,  and  clasp-knives,  in- 
ferior  in   nothing,   their   low   price   considered,   to   the   best 
foreign  articles  of  the  same  description.     The  steel  employed 
by  them  is  chiefly  furnished  by  two   steel-works  in  the  vil- 
lages themselves,    which  produce   about  50,000   poods ;    and 
for  the  finest  articles  cast  steel,  both  English  and  Russian,  is 
used.     They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  such  good  razors 
as  the  French  and  English,  which  is  owing  to  some  imperfection 
in  the  process  of  tempering ;  but  in  this  respect,  too,  progress 
has  been  making  of  late,  especially  since  the  workmen  have 
recognised  the  advantages  of  a  more  thorough  division  of  labour. 
A  large  quantity  of  cutlery  is  also  made  at  Toula,  which  is  the 
principal  seat  of  our  steel  and  weapon  manufactures ;  but  the 
Toula  cutlery  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Worsma  and  Pawlow. 
It  is  frequently  made  of  iron  to  which  a  particular  temper  is 
given  that  makes  it  assume  the  appearance  and  polish  of  steel, 
without  its  intrinsic  qualities.     The  Toula  steel  and  iron  manu- 
facture has  not  been  very  progressive  of  late  ;  the  snuiF  boxes, 
and  other  articles  of  Damascus  steel,  or  inlaid  with  gold,  which 
used  to  be  sought  after  in  foreign  countries,  are  now  better  made 
in  France,  England,  and  Germany.     The  largest  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  is  that  of  Madame  JacowleiF 
(formerly  belonging  to  the  Countess  of  Broglio),  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kiazan,  which  employs  about  200  master  workmen, 
and  upwards  of  300  common  workmen,  and  produces  annually 
to  the  value  of  about»  100,000  roubles  in  cutlery  and  surgical 
instruments.     The  steel  employed  is  prepared  on  the  premises 
by  a  process  which  is  kept  secret.     The  cutlery  is  equal,  and 
for  some  articles  superior,  to  that  of  Worsma  and  Pawlow,  but 
prices  are  about  20  per  cent,  higher.     There  are  several  good 
cutlers  and  surgical   instrument  makers  at  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg ;  but  in  the  last-named  department  the  first  place  is 
occupied  by  the  government  manufactory,  which  supplies  the 
civil  and  military  hospitals. 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  has  made  con- 
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siderable  progress,  which  is  due  niainly  to  the  persevering 
exertions  of  our  agricultural  societies,  seconded  by  the  pro- 
tection of  government.  The  establishment  of  the  Technolo- 
gical Institute  at  St.  Petersburg  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
promote  this  manufacture  by  training  good  workmen  and  con- 
structing model  machines.  Amongst  agricultural  implements, 
scythes  and  sickles  are  those  of  which  the  manufacture  is  most 
backward,  and  we  are  obliged  to  import  them  from  abroad, 
chiefly  from  Austria,  from  which  we  receive  upwards  of  90,000 
poods.  The  importation  goes  on  increasing,  having  risen  from 
the  value  of  483,000  roubles  (average  of  1840-42)  to  581,000 
roubles  (average  of  1849  51).  The  article  is  of  diflScult 
manufacture,  depending  on  the  process  of  tempering  quite  as 
much  as  on  the  quality  of  the  metaL  The  Styrian  scythes  are 
unequalled  in  any  part  of  Germany.  More  attention,  however, 
has  of  late  been  bestowed  on  the  manufacture  of  these  articles 
in  Bussia :  they  are  made  at  Zlatooust  and  at  several  of  the 
Uralian  iron-works,  —  amongst  others  those  of  MM.  Demidoff 
and  Chepeleff,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Styrian  method  of 
manufacture  is  imitated. 

The  manufacture  of  tools  for  the  different  trades  is  not  in  a 
much  more  forward  state  than  that  of  scythes  and  sickles. 
Its  principal  seat  is  at  Toula,  but  it  is  carried  on  to  a  certain 
extent  at  Zlatooust,  where  it  arose  at  the  time  our  relations 
with  England  were  interrupted  through  the  maritime  wars. 
Most  of  the  tools  made  at  Zlatooust  are  superior  to  those 
made  at  Toula,  where  converted  iron  is  often  used  instead  of 
steeL  Coarser  tools,  such  as  hatchets,  hammers,  and  the  like, 
are  manufactured  at  various  works.  Files  and  saws  are  very 
important  articles  of  manufacture,  and  their  manufacture  is  a 
matter  of  much  nicety.  A  good  selection  of  material  is  here 
a  point  of  the  utmost  moment.  Our  files  have  generally  the 
fault  of  soon,  crushing  down  or  of  easily  breaking.  For  the 
manufacture  of  steel  intended  for  files  in  England,  the  iron 
most  generally  employed  is  the  Kussian  iron  of  MM.  Demidoff, 
or  Swedish  iron.  With  us  only  coarse  files  are  manufactured : 
for  the  nicer  sorts  of  work  we  still  require  English  or  French 
files ;  for  although  files  &  I  ^Anglaise^  have  been  successfrilly 
manufactured  with  us  in  some  establishments,  the  attempts 
have  been  but  few  and  isolated,  — just  sufficient  to  show  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  dint  of  care  and  perseverance.  The 
files  from  the  Nijni-Tiaguilsk  works  (which  from  the  quality 
of  their  iron  are  best  adapted  for  perfecting  this  manufacture), 
exhibited  at  the  exposition  of  1843,  were  considered  as  good 
as  English  files ;  but  the  prices  were  too  high. 
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The  manufacture  of  locks  and  padlocks^  although  it  has  made 
considerable  progress,  still  leaves  much  room  for  improvement : 
the  articles  are  often  clumsy,  ill-finished,  and  apt  to  spoil.  It 
is  principally  carried  on  at  the  village  of  PawloiF  already 
named,  at  Toula,  Jaroslaw,  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg,  At 
PawlofF,  locks  and  padlocks  are  manufactured  at  prices  up  to 
20  roubles ;  hut  the  bulk  of  the  manufacture  consists  of  common 
padlocks,  costing  from  2  to  35  kopecks  a-piece,  numbers  of 
which  are  exported  to  Asia.  The  fine  lock- work  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, manufactured  chiefly  by  German  arti&ans,  is  the  best  of 
any,  but  is  still  too  dear. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  needle  manufactory  (belong- 
ing to  M.  Poltaratski)  in  the  government  of  Riazan,  producing 
goods  to  the  annual  value  of  170,000  roubles.  At  the  last  Nijni 
fair  we  saw  assortments  of  needles  up  to  very  fine  numbers, 
which  indicated  very  great  progress  in  this  manufacture.  It  is 
the  only  needle  manufactory  that  we  are  aware  of  in  Russia ; 
but  whilst  we  would  do  justice  to  the  improvements  introduced 
into  the  manufacture  by  its  present  proprietor,  we  cannot 
anticipate  any  great  future  prospects  for  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry :  it  requires  very  fine  machinery  which  must  needs  be 
imported,  highly  skilled  operatives,  and  a  very  constant  super- 
vision extending  to  the  minutest  details.  With  us  establish- 
ments of  the  sort  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  the  production 
of  the  coarser  numbers  in  most  common  use,  without  attempt- 
ing competition  for  the  finer  numbers  with  England  or  other 
countries  where  the  manufacture  has  long  since  taken  root. 
Protection,  too,  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  as  a  high  duty 
would  only  encourage  smuggling,  and  a  moderate  one  would 
hardly  be  felt  on  an  article  of  which  there  go  10,000  to  12,000 
to  1  lb.  weight. 

We  have  only  a  few  words  to  add  regarding  the  manufacture 
of  cast  iron  articles  and  machinery  —  a  branch  of  metallurgic 
industry  which  with  us  stands  far  in  the  rear  of  its  relative 
importance.  For  a  long  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown 
works  at  Lougansk,  Ekatherinburg,  Zlatooust,  Wotkinsk, 
Goroblahodatsk,  and  Olonetz,  which  are  mainly  for  the  use  of 
the  army  and  navy,  we  had  but  a  single  large  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  large  cast  iron  articles ;  that,  namely,  of 
M.  Berth,  at  St.  Petersburg.  Of  late  some  others  have  been 
set  a-going,  - —  one  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  those  of  General  Ogaroff  and  M.  Nobel  at  St. 
Petersburg,  those  of  MM.  Chepeleff  in  the  government  of 
Nijni-Nowgorod,  and  of  M.  Maltzow  in  the  government  of 
Wladimir.     One  of  the  Volga  steam  navigation  companies  re- 
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cently  founded  a  steam-engine  manufactory  near  Nijni ;  it  is 
well  organised,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  extended. 
Moscow  possesses  a  large  establishment  for  the  construction  of 
machinery  depending  on  the  Orphan  Institution,  besides  some 
other  smaller  ones.  There  are  also  some  machine  manufactories 
at  Kiga ;  but  they  are  cramped  from  the  bad  supply  and  high 
price  of  pig  iron.  For  a  time  they  supplied  themselves  with 
raw  material  by  melting  the  old  Swedish  6annon ;  but  this  re- 
source is  long  since  exhausted. 

Our  white-iron  manufacture  is  so  backward  that  we  have  to 
import  all  our  articles  of  the  better  qualities  from  England ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  duty  of  4^  roub.  per  pood  under  the  old 
tariff,  we  imported  in  1850  to  the  value  of  43,000  roubles. 
The  following  year,  under  the  reduced  duty  of  2  roubles  per 
pood  (still  equivalent  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem)^  we  im- 
ported to  the  value  of  162,000  roubles. 

In  regard  to  the  total  value  of  our  iron  manufactures  of 
every  description,  it  is  only  an  approximative  estimate  that  we 
are  able  to  form.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  mines  of  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Kussia  produce  about  13,100,000  poods  of 
pig  iron.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  produces  about  1,500,000,  and 
Finland  upwards  of  500,000,  making  a  total  of  about  15  mil- 
lions of  poods.  Of  this  quantity  we  may  assume  that  about 
1,500,000  poods  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  articles, 
and  the  remaining  13^  millions  converted  into  wrought  iron. 
For  the  cast  iron  articles  we  cannot  assume  a  higher  average 
value  than  1^  roub.  per  pood,  which  would  bring  the  value  of 
the  whole  to  2,250,000  roubles.  The  13i  million  poods  of 
pig  would  yield  9,643,000  poods  of  wrought  iron,  or  say,  in 
round  numbers,  9,700,000  poods.  Common  bar  iron  sells  at 
Nijni  for  1  roub.  per  pood ;  the  price  of  sorted  and  refined  iron 
varies  from  120  to  180  kopecks,  giving  an  average  of  1^ 
roub.  per  pood ;  iron  prepared  for  being  converted  into  steel 
fetches  about  140  kop.,  and  plate  iron  about  2^  roubles.  From 
these  prices  we  deduce,  for  all  these  various  sorts  of  wrought 
iron,  an  average  price  of  1^  roub.  per  i)ood,  which  gives,  for  the 
9,700,000  poods,  a  value  of  14,550,000  roulales  ;  and  the  average 
value  of  exportation  during  the  years  1849-51  having  amounted 
to  1,078,000  roubles,  there  would  remain  for  home  consump- 
tion 13,472,000,  or  say,  in  round  numbers,  13,500,000  roubles. 

We  must  now  determine  the  value  added  to  this  amount  by 
the  farther  application  of  labour  in  the  formation  of  different 
articles.  Our  estimate  of  course  cannot  be  by  any  means  a 
precise  one.  We  will  assume  for  its  basis  the  prices  adopted 
in  Austria  founded  on  the  investigations  preparatory  to  the 
new    tariff  published  in  1851,  and  which,  together  with  the 
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value  per  cent,  added  by  the  workmanship  to  the  raw  material^ 
were  (reduced  to  Russian  weight  and  money)  as  follows :  — 


Large  articles,  as  anvils,  hammers,  an- 

Value per  Puod. 

Augmented  Value  of 
Kaw  Material. 

Roub. 

Kop. 

Per  Cent. 

chors,  &c           ... 

2 

90 

190 

Nails      -                .                -                - 

3 

80 

280 

Ilorsc-shoes            -                -                - 

2 

50 

150 

Aj^ricnltural  implements 

2 

80 

180 

Scythes  and  sickles 

7 

70 

400  (upwards) 

Tire  and  other  articles  for  carriages 

3 

40 

240 

Common  kitchen  utensils 

4 

0 

300 

Files,  saws,  angers,  plane-irons,  knives 

and  forks,  scissors,  and  snufters 

8 

20 

445 

Locks,  bcrews,  and  nuts 

10 

50 

600 

We  omit  the  fine  steel  articles  the  value  of  which  rises  to 
300  roubles  per  pood,  but  which  form,  especially  in  Russia,  a 
trifling  portion  of  the  whole. 

Combining  these  prices  with  the  quantities  manufactured  of 
the  various  articles,  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate  the^e,  we  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  value  added  to  the  raw  material  of  iron 
by  the  workmanship  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  country 
may  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  about  250  per  cent.,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  latter  would  amount  to  47,250,000  roubles.  The 
total  value  of  our  iron  manu&cture  would  thus  be  as 
follows :  — 

Si/p.  Roub. 

Cast  iron  articles  ....       2,250,000 

Value  of  iron  exported  -  -  -       1,078,000 

Value  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  country     47,250,000 


Total  -  -     50,578,000 

or  say,  in  round  numbers,  50  millions  ;  from  which  deducting  the 
value  of  15  million  poods  of  pig  iron  at  30  kop.  =  4,500,000 
roub.,  there  will  remain  a  value  of  45,500,000  roubles  annually 
added  to  the  national  wealth  by  those  manufactures  which  work 
up  the  raw  material  of  iron. 

The  Uralian  iron-works  occupy,  according  to  the  official 
returns,  150,000  workmen ;  and  with  the  addition  of  all  the 
other  furnaces  of  the  empire,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  Fin- 
land, we  may  carry  the  total  number  (estimating  from  the 
quantity  of  iron  produced)  to  225,000  individuals.  The 
different  trades  using  iron  as  the  raw  material  of  their  industry 
may  occupy  (according  to  an  analogical  calculation  based  on  the 
number  of  individuals  employed  as  compared  with  quantity  of 
material  worked  up  in  other  countries)  about  100,000  work- 
men, giving  a  total  number  of  individuals  employed  in  the  iron 
manufacture,  in  all  its  branches,  of  325,000. 
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Copper, 

The  manufacture  from  copper  of  various  household  utensils, 
such  as  chandeliers,  lamps,  basins,  kettles,  coffee-pots,  scales, 
&c.,  is  one  of  our  older  and  more  advanced  branches  of  industry ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  articles,  those  especially  of  which 
the  use  in  Russia  is  of  ancient  date,  sell  at  a  moderate  price. 
Our  samovars  (charcoal  kettles)  are  known  over  all  the  north 
of  Germany  *,  and  they  are  so  common  in  Kussia  that  even  in 
the  villages  there  is  scarcely  a  comfortable  peasant's  house 
without  one.  Toula  is  the  principal  seat  of  this  manufacture ; 
but  it  is  also  carried  on  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  the 
empire,  especially  at  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

The  manufacture  of  bronzes  is  in  a  different  position :  it 
owes  its  existence  to  import  duties  which  are  almost  prohibitory, 
otherwise  it  could  not  stand  the  competition  of  the  Parisian 
manufacture.  The  latter  has  formed  a  special  school  of  design 
whence  it  has  derived  that  artistic  stamp  which  distinguishes  it 
from  all  others,  and  furnishes  it  in  abundance  with  models  of 
every  sort  according  to  the  caprices  of  taste  or  fashion.  As  in 
Germany  and  other  countries,  so  with  us,  the  manufacturers 
were  long  content  with  copying  French  patterns ;  and  it  was  at 
the  exposition  of  1843  that  we  saw  for  the  first  time  groups 
and  ornaments  prepared  from  home  designs.  Since  that  time 
the  manufacture  has  assumed  a  more  independent  attitude ;  we 
now  often  find  bronzes  of  every  description  moulded  from 
models  composed  by  Kussian  artists,  and  our  best  manufacturers 
are  careful  to  give  them  a  finish  which  is  not  always  found  in 
similar  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  composition  of  the 
metal  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  French  bronzes ;  the  gilding  is 
in  general  good,  —  as  good  as  the  French  and  sometimes 
better;  but  the  price  is  often  100  per  cent,  higher,  though  for 
the  most  valuable  articles  the  difference  is  proportionally  less. 
M.  Boutowski  observed  ten  years  agof  that  for  articles  of  more 
than  250  roubles  in  value  we  could  stand  com})etition  with  the 
French  ;  but  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  observation  even  now 
we  are  somewhat  sceptical ;  at  any  rate,  in  regard  to  those  less 
valuable  articles  which  form  the  bulk  of  consumption  our  infe- 
riority is  great,  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The  Parisian 
manufacture,  from  its  elegance,  richness,  and  variety,  has  the 
world  for  its  market,  and  every  new  article  sells  by  hundreds 

*  These  kettles  are  very  convenient  for  small  households,  and  greatly  superior 
to  the  spirit-of-winc  keltlfs;  for  with  the  consumption  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
charcDal,  cold  water  comes  to  the  boil  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

t  See  \\\»  Kej^ort  on  the  Kxi>osiliou  of  1843. 
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or  thousands ;  whilst  the  Kussian  manufacturer  rarely  succeeds 
in  parting  with  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty.  This  great  deve- 
lopment of  Parisian  industry  has  called  forth  a  better  division 
of  labour,  which  contributes  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production. 
There  is  another  less  important  circumLiance  which  we  may 
cite  as  a  curious  peculiarity.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  a 
very  fine  sort  of  sand  is  required  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburg,  and  the  manufacturers  of 
the  capital  are  obliged  to  import  it  from  Paris  (in  the  environs 
of  which  it  is  found  near  Fontenay  aux-Roses),  when  it  coats 
them  about  17  roubles  per  ton.  From  all  this  we  think  it  pro- 
bable that  our  bronze  manufacture  will  never  attain  much  com- 
mercial importance.  In  1843  M.  Boutowski  valued  its  pro- 
ducts at  860,000  silver  roubles,  and  we  believe  they  may  be 
now  estimated  at  1,500,000. 

The  manufacture  of  metal  buttons,  although  of  secondary 
importance,  gives  employment  to  several  thousand  workmen. 
It  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  two  capitals. 

The  value  of  the  manufacture  of  copper  articles,  or  articles 
of  which  the  material  consists  largely  of  copper,  may  be  ap- 
proximatively  estimated  as  follows :  —  We  produce  about 
350,000  poods  of  copper  (average  productiA  of  1849-51  was 
349,194  poods),  and  export  upwards  of  100,000  (average  ex- 
portation of  1849  51  was  103,000  poods)  ;  so  that  there  remain 
for  the  home  manufacture  nearly  250,000  poods,  representing, 
at  the  average  of  9  roubles  per  pood,  2,250,000  roubles,  to 
which  we  must  add  the  value  of  40,000  to  45,000  poods  of  zinc, 
imported  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  (average  importation  of 
1848  50  was  44,126  poods),  and  employed  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brass.  Estimating  the  latter  at  100,000  roubles,  we 
obtain  for  the  raw  material  a  total  value  of  2,350,000  roubles, 
which  we  may  triple,  or  carry  to  7  millions,  for  the  value  of  the 
whole  brass  and  copper  articles  manufactured  in  the  country. 
There  are  sold  at  the  fair  of  Nijni  alone  to  the  value  of  700,000 
roubles.  To  the  7  millions  we  may  add  half  a  million  for 
the  value  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  Finland  and  the  king- 
dom of  Poland ;  and  deducting  from  these  7^  millions  one-third 
for  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  we  find  that  this  manufacture 
adds  5  millions  of  roubles  to  the  national  wealth.  The  number 
of  workmen  to  whom  it  gives  employment  may  be  approxi- 
matively  estimated  at  from  7000  to  8000  individuals. 

Goldsmiths*  Work  and  Jewellery. 
This  manufacture  has  been  brought  to  considerable  i>erfection 
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in  Russia.  Its  principal  seats  are  the  two  capitals.  The  St. 
Petersburg  jewellery  will  stand  a  comparison  witli  that  of  Paris 
for  workmanship  ;  but  the  price  is  much  higher.  Goldsmiths' 
work  is  less  advanced :  not  only  is  the  price  of  the  work  much 
higher  than  in  France  or  England,  but  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  regard  both  to  finish  and  pattern.  The  value 
of  our  jewellery  and  gold  and  silversmiths'  works  may  be  a}>- 
proximatively  estimated  at  7^  millions  of  roubles,  of  which 
about  2^  millions  are  represented  by  the  workmanship. 

Plated  Articles 

have  been  pretty  extensively  manufactured  within  the  last  few 
years ;  lustres,  candelabras,  and  other  church  ornaments  form 
important  items.  These  are  sold  at  the  fair  of  Nijni  to  the 
value  of  100,000  roubles,  and  we  may  estimate  the  total  value 
at  about  a  million  of  roubles,  of  which  nearly  the  half  goes  for 
workmanship.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the 
two  capitals  of  the  empire  and  at  Warsaw.  Formerly  these 
articles  were  exorbitantly  dear ;  but  of  late  the  price  has  fallen, 
though  it  is  still  much  higher  than  in  France  or  Germany. 
The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gold- 
smiths' work,  jewellery,  and  plated  articles  may  be  approxima- 
tively  estimated  at  4000. 

Porcelain. 

The  porcelain  manufacture  in  Russia  has  of  late  made  satis- 
factory progress  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  its  products,  but  it 
is  still  far  from  being  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facture in  regard  to  price ;  nor  has  it  hitherto  attained  more 
than  a  secondary  rank  amongst  our  national  industries,  though 
it  has  been  introduced  for  more  than  a  century,  and  is  protected 
by  prohibition.  The  use  of  porcelain  articles  being  naturally 
limited,  the  means  adopted  in  England,  France,  and  Germany 
to  give  extension  to  the  trade  have  been,  by  dint  of  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture,  to  reduce  prices  so  as  to  render  the 
article  accessible  to  less  wealthy  consumers,  and  make  it  take 
the  place  of  earthenware.  This  is  also  the  direction  which  our 
manufacturers  ought  to  follow ;  and  they  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  it  is  so.  We  now  meet  with  a  greater  number 
of  articles  at  a  moderate  price ;  but  still  our  porcelain  upon  the 
whole  is  very  dear  as  comparetl  with  foreign  prices.  The 
causes  of  this,  as  explained  by  M.  Kiber  in  his  article  on  the 
exposition  of  1843,  are  as  follows:  —  In  France  and  England 
the  principal  porcelain  factories  are  situated  in  localities  which 
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yield  a  supply  of  the  raw  material,  whilst  the  Russian,  estab- 
lished in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  have  to  fetch  their 
clay  from  the  government  of  Tschemigow,  and  their  quartz  and 
spath  from  Finland,  at  a  cost  of  transport  of  80  or  90  kop. 
paper  per  pood  for  the  former,  and  1  roub.  paper  per  pood  for 
the  latter.  The  Kut'sian  workman  receives  for  1000  dishes  20 
paper  roubles  =  22  fr.  85  cent.,  whilst  the  French  workman, 
who  makes  1000  in  two  days,  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  4  francs 
per  day,  which  comes  to  8  fr.  per  1000  dishes.  This  difference 
of  cost,  first  on  the  raw  material  and  secondly  on  the  workman- 
ship, although  less  felt  upon  high-priced  painted  porcelain, 
comes  to  something  considerable  upon  the  more  ordinary  sorts 
which  form  the  bulk  of  consumption.  It  moreover  frequently 
happens  that  the  manufacture  is  undertaken  by  parties  not 
possessed  of  the  necessary  technical  knowledge.  Since  M. 
Kiber  published  his  observations  it  has  made  some  progress, 
and  prices  have  fallen  a  little. 

We  have  but  few  private  factories  of  any  importance,  and 
the  annual  value  of  their  production  does  not  exceed  200,000 
roubles.  For  articles  of  luxury  the  imperial  porcelain  manu- 
factory of  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  first  establishments  of  the 
soi-t  in  Europe.  Independently  of  the  fine  vases  and  other 
articles  of  great  value  and  beauty  which  form  £he  ornament  of 
our  expositions,  there  are  manufactured  there  a  number  of 
fancy  articles  at  a  moderate  price,  which  shows  that  progress  is 
making  in  the  matter  of  cheapness.  This  factory  fetches  its 
clay  partly  from  Gloukhow  in  the  government  of  Tschemigow, 
and  partly  from  France  (pate  de  Limoges).  It  produces  at 
present  to  tlie  value  of  about  100,000  roubles,  and  employs  180 
individuals,  of  whom  14  are  artists  and  53  are  masters  or  over- 
seers. 

Earthenware. 

This  branch  of  pottery  is  with  us  still  in  a  very  backward 
state  —  we  might  almost  say  in  a  state  of  infancy — notwith- 
standing the  high  import  duties  by  which  it  was  long  pro- 
tected. Down  to  1845  these  amounted  to  4  roub.  65  kop.  per 
pood  on  white  earthenware,  and  12  roub.  on  painted  or  bordered, 
being  in  both  cases  nearly  thrice  the  value  of  English  ware  of 
the  same  description;  and  although  such  duties  might  have 
been  considered  prohibitory,  there  was  a  legal  importation 
under  this  old  tariff  to  the  extent  of  50,000  roubles.  The 
duty  has  been  gradually  reduced  for  white  earthenware,  or  of 
a  single  colour,  to  2  roub.  per  pood  if  imported  by  sea,  and  80 
kop.  if  by  dry  frontier ;  and  for  painted,  bordered,  or  gilt,  to 
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4  roub.  per  pood.  In  consequence  of  this  reduction^  the  im- 
portation has  risen  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  170,000  roubles, 
though  the  duty  still  exceeds  cent,  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
proves  the  comparatively  backward  state  of  the  manufacture 
with  ourselves.  But  it  is  worth  notice,  that  whatever  slight 
progress  it  has  made  of  late  coincides  pretty  nearly  in  point  of 
time  with  the  reduction  of  duty  on  the  foreign  article, — a 
similar  fact  to  what  occurred  in  Austria,  when  the  prohibition 
to  import  this  article  was  removed. 

The  clay  used  for  our  earthenware  is  bad  pipe-clay,  which 
has  long  been  abandoned  for  the  manufacture  in  other  countries ; 
it  has  no  consistence,  so  that  our  ware  is  often  twice  as  thick 
as  the  English ;  it  is  very  fusible,  and  for  that  reason  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  good  glaze.  The  glaze  must  be  fusible  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  the  mass  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
owing  to  the  bad  composition  of  the  latter  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  of  lead,  which,  readily  oxidising 
by  the  action  of  acids,  is  found  prejudicial  to  health.  To  these 
defects  we  must  add  others,  which  proceed  from  negligence  in 
the  process  of  manufacture ;  the  mass  is  not  sufficiently  ground 
down  and  mixed  into  intimate  union,  but  presents  a  composition 
of  different  elements,  of  which  the  strata  can  be  distinguished 
upon  examining  a  broken  fragment;  and  the  glaze,  which 
ought  to  form  a  very  fine  envelope,  is  laid  on  in  thick  layers,  so 
that  it  scratches  under  the  knife,  and  is  readily  detached  alto- 
gether. 

Some  of  our  principal  manufacturers  have  for  some  time  past 
been  making  laudable  efforts  at  improvement ;  but  they  would 
require  to  make  an  entire  change  in  their  ingredients, 
and  imitate  the  processes  adopted  in  France  and  England. 
The  English  were  the  first  to  improve  the  manufacture  by  the 
introduction  of  ingredients  used  in  the  preparation  of  porcelain, 
especially  kaolin,  or  sorts  of  earth  nearly  resembling  it. 
Gloukhow  clay  might,  in  M.  Kiber's  opinion,  be  used  in  place 
of  kaolin  ;  and,  as  this  learned  technologist  well  remarks,  there 
is  no  reason  why  good  earthenware  should  not  be  made 
wherever  porcelain  can  be  made.  There  is  no  better  reason 
why  as  good  earthenware  should  not  be  made  with  us  as  is 
made  abroad.  The  great  want  with  the  majority  of  our  manu- 
facturers is  the  want  of  knowledge  of  their  business  as  regards 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  materials  upon  which  they 
operate. 

Common  Crockery. 
This  manufacture  is  perhaps  still  more  backward  than  the 
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preceding.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  anything  coarser 
than  the  pottery  of  Gjel,  a  village  situated  in  the  district  of 
Bronnitsk  (government  of  Moscow),  termed  by  M.  Kiber  the 
Staffordshire  of  Russia.  A  good  deal  of  coarse  earthenware  is 
made  there^  and  the  price  it  must  be  owned  is  moderate 
enough,  —  a  dozen  of  plates  selling  for  80  paper  kopecks,  or 
less  than  2  silver  kopecks  apiece.  This  cheapness  arises  from 
the  exceeding  cheapness  of  fuel :  a  quantity  of  wood  which 
will  produce  as  much  heat  as  a  pood  of  coal  costs  at  Gjel  only 
17  paper  kopecks,  whilst  the  pood  of  coal  costs  in  England  30 
and  in  France  60.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  such  facility 
for  cheap  production  the  Gjel  peasants  do  not  attempt  to  im- 
prove their  manufacture.  The  reason  probably  is  that  their 
consumers,  who  belong  to  the  poorest  class  of  the  population, 
prefer  a  cheap  article  to  a  good  one :  it  is  also  the  character  of 
that' class  in  Russia  to  spend  money  rather  on  dress  or  external 
ornament  than  on  the  purchase  of  household  articles  of  a  better 
quality.  Thus  the  pottery  manufacture  as  a  whole  presents  a 
contrast  to  some  others:  in  the  textile  manufactures,  for 
example,  the  fabrication  improves  as  we  descend  towards  the 
inferior  qualities ;  in  pottery  it  is  the  reverse :  the  porcelain 
manufacture  is  more  advanced  than  earthenware ;  the  latter  is 
more  advanced  than  that  of  common  crockery. 

The  value  of  the  whole  products  of  this  manufacture,  porce- 
lain included,  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  2  millions  of 
roubles,  which  is  about  a  fourth  of  the  value  of  this  manufac- 
ture in  France.*  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  it 
may  be  about  6000. 

Bricks. 

The  statistics  of  our  population,  which  scarcely  reckons  1 
inhabitant  of  a  town  to  10  inhabitants  of  the  country  (whilst 
in  Germany  the  former  count  nearly  as  2  to  7  of  the  whole 
population),  and  the  material  condition  of  our  towns,  of  which 
the  greater  part  are  built  of  wood,  sufficiently  indicate  that 
brick-making  with  us  cannot  possess  anything  like  the  compara- 
tive importance  that  it  does  in  other  countries.  In  France,  so 
long  ago  as  1836,  bricks  and  tiles  were  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  28,112,000  francs;  lime  to  the  value  of  23,827,000 
francs;  and  plaster  to  the  value  of  14,714,000 francs. f  Con- 
sidering the  progress  of  building  in  France,  the  value  of  bricks 

•  See  Schniizler,  Statisqne  Generale  de  la  France,  iii.  209.    So  long  ago  as  1836 
it  was  valued  at  27,418,000  fr.    It  is  now  upwards  of  30  millions, 
f  Schnitzler,  Statisqne  Gonerale  dc  la  France,  lit  212. 
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alone  must  now  exceed  8  millions  of  roubles  (32  millions  of 
francs).  For  Russia  we  do  not  think  we  can  estimate  the  total 
value  of  this  manufacture  at  more  than  2  or  2|  millions  of 
roubles.  It  is  principally  concentrated  around  the  two  capitals. 
The  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg  brick-works  furnish  at  least 
two-fifths  of  the  total  consumption ;  the  bricks  are  of  good 
quality,  but  very  high  priced.  Large  sized  bricks  cost  at  St. 
Petersburg  16  to  23  roubles  per  thousand;  in  France  their 
price  is  25  to  30  francs  =  6|  to  7^  roubles.  A  great  deal 
might  be  done  with  us  in  the  way  of  economising  fuel,  a  matter 
greatly  depending  on  the  construction  of  the  kilns ;  and  as  fuel 
is  getting  dearer  and  dearer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  this  is  a  point  of  no  small  moment. 

The  manufacture  of  articles  in  terra  cotta,  such  as  statuettes, 
bas-reliefs,  and  other  architectural  ornaments,  has  been  lately 
introduced ;  and  this  manufacture,  of  which  the  products,  espe- 
cially for  external  architectural  ornaments,  are  very  appropriate 
to  our  climate,  may  gradually  acquire  some  importance. 

Adding  to  the  brick  manufacture  that  of  lime,  plaster,  and 
other  cognate  industries,  we  consider  that  we  may  estimate  the 
annual  produce  of  the  whole  at  5  millions  of  roubles :  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  employed  may  be  approximatively  taken  at 
about  15,000. 

Glass,  —  Crystal.  — Looking- Glasses. 

The  glass  manufacture  has  made  marked  progress  in  Russia 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  In  some  of  our  best  glass- 
works they  have  improved  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  from 
the  ingredients  of  crown  glass,  without  the  use  of  minium, 
which  produces  a  considerable  saving  of  expense.  The  im- 
provements introduced  into  the  manufacture  have  brought  down 
prices ;  but  these  are  still  much  higher  than  the  French  and 
Bohemian.  This  will  best  appear  from  the  circumstance  that 
under  a  protective  duty  of  50  roubles  per  pood,  equivalent  to 
from  250  to  500  per  cent,  ad  valorem  *,  the  importation  during 
the  last  three  years  of  that  high  tariff  was  — 

Bovb, 

In  1848,  to  the  value  of    -  .  .         16,308 

1849  „       -        -       -    28,183 

1850  „       -       -       .    53,609 


*  French  crystal  is  valued  on  exportation  at  2  fr.  50  cent  per  kilogr.  =  10  roub. 
20  kop.  per  pood.  In  Austria  it  is  valued  at  36 — 100  fl.  per  ctnr.  =7  roub. 
20  kt>p.  to  20  roub.  per  pood,  which  gi%'es  an  average  of  13  roub.  60  kop. 
per  ikkkL 
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The  duty  having  been  reduced  from  y^^th  January  1851  to 
20  roubles  (still  equivalent  to  150  per  cent.),  the  importatioa 
for  that  year  amounted  to  78,200  roubles.     As  the  most  of  our 
glass-works  are  situated  in  well-wooded  districts,  where  fuel  is 
cheap,  and  as    in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  the  same  in- 
gredients nearly  are  employed  which  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  crown,  this  great  (fifference  of  price  must  arise  either 
from  the  absence  of  competition,  or  from  waste  or  errors  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  which  may  be  expected  to  disappear  in- 
the  cotirse  of  time.     But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  whilst 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  common  window  glass  cheaper 
than  any  other  country,  a  pane  which  sells  for  40  kopecks  at 
Vienna  costs  75  at  St.  Petersburg.     This  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  long  carriage,  and  to  other  circumstances  affecting  our 
trade  in  general.     The  manufacture  of  blown  glass  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late;  but  prices  are  still  very  high  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  foreign  countries. 

In  1848  there  were  reckoned  from  official  returns  223  glass- 
works, of  which  27  were  in  the  government  of  Wladimir,  22 
in  that  of  Wilna,  17  in  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  11  in  that  of 
Biazan,  10  in  Livonia,  26  in  ihe  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  16  in 
Siberia.  Besides  tiiese  there  are  5  or  6  in  Finland,  making  in 
all  about  230  establishments.  The  total  products  of  the  manu- 
facture may  be  estimated  approximatively  at  2,500,000  roubles,  . 
and  the  number  of  workmen  employed  at  nearly  10,000.  In 
France  there  were  165  glass-works  in  operation  in  1836,  pro- 
ducing to  the  value  of  47,474,300  fr.  •=  11,868,600  roubles; 
and  from  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  since  then  (manifested 
tjiter  alia  by  the  increasing  exportation)  the  production  must 
now  amount  to  13  or  14  millions  of  roubles.  The  trade  in 
bottled  wines  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  development  of 
this  industry  in  France :  the  value  of  the  bottles  exported  full 
exceeded  in  1836  the  sum  of  4  nullions  of  francs.  In  Kussia 
this  large  consumption  of  bottles  may  be  partly  counter- 
balanced by  the  large  manufacture  of  window  glass.  In  our 
large  towns  the  houses  and  public  buildings  are  more  spacious, 
and  the  severity  of  the  climate  necessitates  the  use  of  double 
windows.  In  Austria  the  total  produce  of  the  glass  manufac- 
ture, including  crystal  and  looking-glasses,  was  valued  in  1845 
in  the  official  statistics  at  17^  millions  of  florins  =  11,025,000 
roubles,  and  must  now  be  about  12  millions  of  roubles. 

The  products  of  tiie  imperial  flint  glass  manufactory  and  the 
looking-glass  manufactory  at  Viburg,  belonging  to  government, 

*  Schnitzler,  Statistique  G^nerale  de  la  France,  iii.  206. 
VOL.    II.  L 
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are  well  known  both  in  Russia  and  abroad.  No  private  esta- 
blishment can  compare  with  these  either  for  the  large  dimen- 
sions and  purity  of  the  mirrors,  or  for  the  beauty  of  the  large 
pieces  of  crystal^  such  as  vases,  candelabras,  and  girandoles :  as 
regards  prices,  however,  the  case  is  different;  and  that  is 
natural  enough.  The  imperial  manufactory,  not  being  based 
on  the  principles  of  a  commercial  speculation,  has  an  eye  chiefly 
to  rendering  the  quality  of  its  products  as  perfect  as  possible, 
employing  always  the  best  materials  * ;  and  a  number  of  orna- 
mental articles  of  considerable  value  are  manufactured  without 
being  reproduced  in  large  numbers,  which  sensibly  affects  the 
cost  of  production.  The  annual  product  of  these  manufactories 
amounts  to  about  140,000  roubles,  and  they  employ  260  work- 
men, masters  and  overseers  included. 

Amongst  private  glass-works  we  may  place  first  in  rank 
those  of  MM.  Maltzow,  of  which  one  is  in  the  government  of 
Orel,  and  two  in  that  of  Wladimir.  These  three  establishments 
together  produce  to  the  value  of  about  550,000  silver  roubles. 

On  taking  a  review  of  our  glass  manufacture,  we  perceive 
that  it  is  progressive ;  and  if  our  manufacturers  sedulously 
applv  theniselves  to  introducing  those  improvements  which 
would  chiefly  tend  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production,  it  would 
attain,  by  degrees,  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

Cabinet-  Worky  Coach- Building y  Musical  Instruments. 

Our  cabinet-work  may  be  considered  as  very  perfect  or  as 
very  inferior,  according  to  the  side  on  which  it  is  looked  at. 
The  manufacture  of  luxurious  furniture  is  pushed,  especially  at 
St.  Petersburg,  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  but  although 
the  foreign  woods,  arriving  by  sea,  are  as  cheap  there  as  any- 
where else,  the  price  of  the  manufactured  articles  is  most  ex- 
orbitant, and  out  of  all  comparison  with  the  prices  in  other 
countries.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  high  cost  of  skilled 
labour,  arising  from  the  limited  number  of  good  artisans,  and 
the  want  of  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  common  furni- 
ture, for  the  use  of  the  more  numerous  classes,  is  of  very  bad 
quality :  the  wood  is  seldom  well-seasoned ;  the  workmanship 
is  almost  invariably  careless.  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  joiners'  work  in  buildings ;  in  houses  inhabited  by  the  middle 
classes,  the  doors  and  windows  are  warped,  and  will  not  shut 
close  :  in  the  provincial  towns  it  is  still  worse.  It  may  be  said 
that  with  us  the  manufacture  knows  no  medium.     It  furnishes 

♦  Oxide  of  lead  is  used,  which  comes  ver)-  high  in  Russia. 
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either  articles  of  luxury  of  the  utmost  perfection,  or  articles  of 
very  slight  make  and  inferior  quality. 

The  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  is  backward,  except 
for  pianos,  the  best  of  which  are  made  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  Warsaw.  The  Peterdbui^  pianos  come  next  to 
those  of  London  and  Paris ;  they  are  more  solidly  built  than 
the  Vienna  pianos,  but  dearer  by  50  or  60  per  cent. 

What  we  have  said  of  cabinet-work  is  equally  applicable  to 
coach-work«  It  is  carried  on  with  most  perfection  in  the 
two  capitals  and  at  Warsaw.  The  Petersburg  coach-builders 
occupy  the  first  rank,  both  for  solidity  and  for  finish;  but 
their  equipages  are  exorbitantly  dear  —  60  per  cent,  and 
more  beyond  the  German  prices. 

As  the  products  of  these  three  manufactures  cannot  be  even 
approximatively  estimated,  we  include  them  further  on  in  our 
estimate  of  trades  and  professions  taken  in  the  lump. 


Having  now  analysed  the  principal  branches  of  our  industry 
so  far  as  the  limits  of  our  work  allowed,  and  spoken  more  fully 
of  those  which  have  more  especially  engaged  our  attention,  we 
here  present  a  recapitulatory  table  of  flie  whole,  arranging 
them  according  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  values :  — 


Value  created 

Total  Value  of 

by  Industry. 

Number  of 

Production. 

deductinff  Value 
of  Raw  Material. 

Hands  employed. 

Roubles. 

Roubtei. 

1.  Flax  and  hemp  manufacture  - 

112,000,000 

75,500,000 

4,500,000 

2.  Leather  and  its  applications    - 

96,200,000 

64,940,000 

400,000 

3.  Cotton  manufacture 

56,000,000 

35,600,000 

260,000 

4.  Iron  and  its  applications 

50,000,000 

45,500,000 

325,000 

5.  Woollen  manufacture     - 

46,000,000 

29,500,000 

300,000 

6.  Brandy  distillation 

30,000,000 

12,000,000 

100,000 

7.  Manu&cture  of  soap  and  other 

products  of  tallow 

20,000,000 

8,000,000 

7,000 

8.  Tobacco  manufacture     - 

17,500,000 

13,500,000 

6,500 

9.  Silk  manufacture  -        -        - 

15,000,000 

7,500,000 

40,000 

10.  Copper  and  its  applications    - 

7,500,000 

5,000,000 

7,500 

1 1.  Jewellery  and  goldsmiths'  work 

7,500,000 

2,500,000 

4,000 

12.  Beet-root  sugar  manufacture  - 

7,200,000 

5,700,000 

48,000 

13.  Paper  and  its  applications 

6,000,000 

4,500,000 

18,000 

14.  Brick  manufacture 

5,000,000 

1,500,000 

15,000 

1 5.  Glass  manufacture 

2,500,000 

1,500.000 

10,000 

16.  Beer-brewing         -         -        - 

2,400,000 

1,000,000 

16,000 

17.  Pottery,  including  porcelain    - 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

6,000 

18.  Chemical  products 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,200 

19.  Sealing  wax           -        -        - 

Total 

1,200,000 

500,000 

500 

486,000,000 

316,740,000 

6,064,700 
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Adding  to  the  above  the  various  less  important  manufactures 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  table^  we  think  we  may  estimate 
the  crude  value  of  all  these  industries  at  500  millions  of  roubles 
in  round  numbers^  and  the  value  which  they  add  to  the  national 
wealth  (i.  e.  their  value  under  deduction  of  the  raw  material 
which  they  work  up)  at  325  millions  of  roubles.  The  total 
number  of  individuals — men,  women,  and  children — employed 
may  be  slumped  at  6  millions.  The  different  trades  and  pro- 
fessions not  comprehended  in  these  industries  probably  occupy 
(on  an  approximative  estimate  founded  on  analogy  and  some 
partial  data)  at  least  400,000  individuals,  including  masters, 
journeymen, and  apprentices*;  and  reckoning  theproductof  their 
labour  at  no  more  than  120  roubles  per  head,  this  alone  would 
give  an  amount  of  48  millions  of  roubles.  Thus  we  may  estimate 
in  slump  at  550  millions  of  roubles  the  crude  value  (including 
value  of  raw  material)  of  our  whole  industry,  trades,  and  pro- 
fessions, and  the  value  annually  added  by  these  to  the  national 
wealth,  at  375  millions  of  roubles.  M.  Schnitzler,  in  his 
Statistique  Generale  de  la  France  published  in  1845  estimated 
the  crude  product  of  all  the  industries,  including  trades  and 
professions,  at  upwards  of  3  milliards,  and  it  may  now  be  con- 
sidered to  amount  to  at  least  3500  million  francs  =  875  millions 
of  roubles.  In  Austria  the  crude  value  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry was  estimated  at  the  same  period  at  795  millions  of 
florins  =  500  millions  of  roubles ;  but,  considering  the  progress 
which  the  chief  branches  of  industry  have  made  in  that  country 
since  then,  we  think  their  present  value  must  be  carried  to  550 
millions :  we  would  thus  stand  in  this  respect  precisely  in  a 
line  with  Austria,  and  in  regard  to  France  as  100  to  159. 
Distributed  over  the  population^  the  crude  value  exhibits  the 
following  results :  — 

Roub,  Kop, 
France    -  875  mil  roub.  to  a  population  of  354^  millions,  gives  per  inhab.  24     65 
Austria  •  550        ,,  „  36|         „  „  15      7 

Bussia    -  550        „  „  65|  „  „  8     38 

The  number  of  individuals  —  men,  women  and  children  — 
employed  in  Russia,  either  during  the  winter  months  alone,  or 
during  the  whole  year  round  in  all  these  branches  of  industry, 

*  We  do  not  include  in  this  figare  the  trades  and  professions  working  up  iron, 
copper,  leather,  and  potteiy,  as  blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  coppersmiths,  tinsmiths, 
shoemakers,  glovers,  potters,  &c.,  these  being  included  in  the  preceding  table. 
In  Fnissia  the  trades  and  professions  included  in  our  estimate,  reckoned,  in  1843, 
tlie  number  of  423,000  individuals  out  of  an  urban  population  of  4,246,000  in- 
habitants, whilst  we  reckon  only  400,000  out  of  an  urban  population  of  about 
5,350,000  inhabitants :  and  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  of  this  number  of  indi- 
viduals employed  in  trades  and  professions  there  is  a  good  proportion  in  Russia 
belonging  to  the  rural  population. 
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trades  and  professions  included,  would,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding calculations,  amount  to  6,400,000. 

We  must  here  refer  to  an  observation  which  we  have 
already  made  {antey  p.  82.),  that  in  our  calculations  regarding 
the  principal  branches  of  our  industry  we  have  taken  the  linen 
and  woollen  manufactures  in  their  largest  acceptation.  Now, 
as  is  well  known,  the  preparation  and  spinning  of  flax,  and  the 
weaving  of  coarse  household  cloths  are  plied  with  us  in  the 
villages  as  by-works  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  out  of  doors : 
the  greater  part  of  the  coarse  linens  and  serges  which  our 
peasantry  consume  is  manufactured  by  themselves  for  them- 
selves without  coming  into  commerce  at  all;  and  though 
forming  part  of  the  products  of  industry  in  one  sense,  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  doing  so  in  the  more  restricted  signifi- 
cation of  the  term.  Still  in  our  calculations  we  have  included 
these  branches  in  their  whole  extent,  first,  because  for  want  of 
sufficiently  copious  and  accurate  data  we  would  have  found  it 
very  difiicult  to  draw  a  fair  line  of  demarcation  between  what 
was  and  what  was  not  technically  industrial ;  and,  secondly, 
because  we  wished  to  render  to  ourselves  and  to  our  readers 
an  account  of  the  total  mass  of  values  created  by  the  national 
labour,  and  of  the  number  of  hands  to  which  the  production  of 
those  values  afforded  more  or  less  constant  occupation. 

On  examining  the  recapitulatory  table  we  perceive  that  the 
linen  manufacture,  in  the  value  of  its  products,  is  equal  to 
nearly  a  third  of  all  the  others  put  together,  and  that  it  occu- 
pies in  its  different  branches  nearly  thrice  as  many  hands  as  all 
the  rest.  Next  to  it  comes  the  leather  manufacture ;  and  the 
two  together  form  upwards  of  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  produc- 
tion exhibited  in  the  table.  The  whole  manufactures  engaged 
in  working  up  raw  materials  the  growth  of  the  country,  as  the 
linen  and  hempen,  ihe  woollen,  the  iron,  copper,  products  of 
tallow,  beet-root  sugar,  brandy,  beer,  yield  amongst  them  up- 
wards of  369  millions  of  roubles,  or  upwards  of  three-fourths  of 
the  manufactures  we  have  examined  in  detail.  If  to  this  sum 
we  add  (from  approximative  calculation)  upwards  of  5  millions 
for  fabrics  manufactured  with  indigenous  silk,  11^  millions 
for  tobacco  the  growth  of  the  country,  6  millions  for  paper, 
and  9^  millions  for  glass,  pottery,  and  bricks, — in  all  32 
millions, —  we  shall  find  that  of  the  total  value  of  the  products 
of  all  the  industries  enumerated  in  the  table,  amounting 
to  486  millions  of  roubles,  those  which  work  up  indigenous 
materials  furnish  upwards  of  401  millions,  or  nearly  83  per 
cent.  The  cotton  manufacture,  notwithstanding  the  importance 
which  by  dint  of  prohibitory  duties  it  has  incont^stably  attained, 
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does  not  represent  12  per  cent,  of  the  crude  value  of  the  in- 
dustries embraced  in  the  table ;  and  deducting  the  value  of  the 
exotic  raw  material^  its  share  in  the  values  created  by  the 
national  labour  in  the  department  of  industry  amounts  to  no 
more  than  35,600,000  roubles,  or  little  more  than  a  tenth  of 
the  whole.  We  think  we  have  so  clearly  enunciated  our  views 
regarding  the  cotton  manufacture, —  pointing  out  the  circum- 
stances which  induced  the  extraordinary  encouragements  it  has 
received,  and  the  considerations  which  render  it  desirable  to 
maintain  it, —  that  we  need  not  fear  having  the  meaning  of  these 
comparisons  mistaken.  All  we  desire  is  Uiat  the  importance  of 
this  manufacture  should  not  be  exaggerated,  nor  the  sacrifices 
which  it  involves  be  forgotten; — that  we  should  not  imagine 
that  it  is  upon  it  that  our  industrial  prosperity  mainly  reposes, 
but  remember  that  for  the  skill,  labour,  and  capital  which  it 
now  absorbs,  an  ample  sphere  of  activity  exists  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  other  industries  more  immediately  connected  with  our 
native  soil. 

We  have  estimated  at  375  millions  the  value  of  the  total 
products  of  our  industry,  trades,  and  professions,  under  deduc- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  raw  materials.  Adding  this  amount  to 
the  crude  value  of  the  products  of  our  soil,  which  we  have 
approximatively  estimated  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  196.)  at  2044  millions 
of  silver  roubles,  we  obtain  a  total  of  2419  millions  of  silver 
roubles,  in  which  total  the  values  created  by  the  national 
labour,  applied  to  every  department  that  can  be  called  industrial^ 
in  the  widest  signification  of  the  term,  stand  in  the  proportion 
of  15^  per  cent  This  comparison  shows  what  a  paramount 
importance  pertains  to  our  agriculture,  notwithstanding  the 
progressive  development  of  our  industry  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Another  fact  which  we  ought  to  remember  is,  that^  in 
regard  to  technical  improvements  in  processes  of  manufacture, 
it  is  chiefly  into  the  cotton  manufacture  that  these  have  been 
introduced  hitherto,  whilst  other  branches  of  our  industry  more 
directly  connected  with  the  soil  and  the  interests  of  agriculture 
still  remain  farther  in  the  rear.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that 
in  future  the  intelligence  and  capital  of  the  country  should  be 
directed  to  that  vast  field  for  improvement,  upon  which  all 
progress  is  profit  and  conquest, — a  profit  for  the  national 
wealtli,  and  for  the  development  of  the  productive  powers  of 
the  country,  which  we  do  not  need  to  share  with  any  foreign 
partner, —  a  conquest  which  imposes  no  sacrifice  upon  any 
human  being.  Finally,  the  more  we  have  studied  the  various 
departments  of  industry  at  home  and  abroad,  the  more  thorough 
becomes  our  conviction  that  it  will  always  remain  matter  of  the 
utmost  difficulty  for  native  manufacturers  to  stand  competition 
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with  their  brethren  of  foreign  countries,  until  private  credit 
shall  have  been  placed  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  it  has  hitherto 
occupied ;  for  of  those  elements  which  tend  to  augment  the 
prices  of  all  the  products  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  the 
onerous  conditions  of  sale  and  credit  form  one  of  the  chief. 


CHAP.  III. 

COMMERCE. 

Home  Trade — Estimate  of  its  Amount  and  Value. — Importance  of  Fairs. — Fair 

of  Nijni. — Statistics  of  the  C'Ommcrcial  Classes Amount  of  Capital  embarked 

in  Trade Share  of  the  Peasantry  in  Commercial  Transactions.  —  Proppxjss  of 

Trade. — Impediments. — Foreign  Trade.— Influence  of  Tariff. —  Tables  of  Com- 
merce.—  Observations. — Imports.  —  Alimentary  Substances:  Colonial  Produce 
— Wine,  Spirits,  and  Beer — Fruit — Salt — Fish — Cattle — Cheese — Tobacco. 

—  Baw  Materials  and  Articles  for  Industrial  Purposes:  Cotton  and  Cotton 
Yam  --  Silk — Wool — Dye-Stufl^s  —  Lead  —  Tin  —  Steel  —  Coal  —  Timber  ~ 
Machinery  and  Implements — Olive-,  Palm-,  and  Cocoa-nut  Oil — Manufactured 
Articles  :  Silks  —  Cottons  —  Woollens  —  Linens  —  Lace  —  Wrought  Metals — 
Leather  —  Paper  —  Perfumery  —  Pottery  —  Glass  —  Musical  Instruments.  — 

Miscellaneous, Exports. —  Alimentary  Substances:   Com — Cattle — Fish 

and  Caviar — Butter — Spirit  of  Wine. — Raw  -  Materials :  Tallow — Flax  and 
Hemp — Oleaginous  Grains — Linseed  Oil  —  Wool — Timber — Bristles  —  Horse- 
hair —  Iron  —  Copper  —  Hides  —  Potash  —  Tar —  Isinglass —  Fish  Oil  —  Silk — 
Bones — Wax — Dye-stuff's  —  Stcarine  and  Oleine. —  Manufactured  Articles: 
Woollens  —  Cottons  —  Linens  —  Cables     and    Cordage  —  Silks  —  Leather — 

Wrought  Metals  —  Candles  —  Jewellery Miscellaneous:  Peltry — Feathers — 

IVfats  —  Drugs  —  Precious  Stones.  —  Comparative  Tables,  —  Trade  with  various 
Countries :  England  —  Prussia  —  France  —  Austria  —  European  Turkey  — 
Holland — Hanse  Towns —  United  States  —  West  Indies —  Elsineur —  Sardinia — 
Naples— Tuscany     Belgium — Spain — Portugal — Sweden — Norway — Denmark 

—  Greece. —  Trade  with  Asia  :  Tables.  —  Countries :  China  —  Persia —  Steppes 
of  the  Kirghiz  —  Asiatic  Turkey — Bokhara  —  Taschkend — Khiva — Khokan. — 
Trade  with  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  previously  to  the  Suppression  of  the  imme- 
diate Custom-house  Line. — Trade  with  Finland. 

Part  I.  Home  Commerce. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  empire,  joined  to  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  the  products  both  of  our  soil  and  of  our  industry, 
presents  a  vast  field  for  the  exchanges  of  our  home  commerce ; 
but  the  real  value  of  the  latter  eludes,  to  a  certain  extent,  even 
an  approximative  estimate.  In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  its 
importance,  let  us  consider,  first,  the  mass  of  articles  which  it 
sets  in  circulation ;  and  secondly,  the  elements  of  which  the 
value  that  it  adds  to  these  articles  is  composed.  For  the  first 
part  of  this  estimate  the  data  contained  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters  will  serve  as  our  guide. 

We  have  estimated  the  value  of  the  crude  products  of  our 
soil  at  2044  millions  of  roubles.     A  large  portion  of  these 

L   4 
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products  is,  no  doubt^  consumed  on  the  spot  by  the  producers 
themselves.  But  of  £he  cereal  harvest,  after  deducting  the 
quantity  consumed  on  the  spot  and  required  for  seed,  there 
remains  a  surplus  of  about  50  millions  of  tchetwerts*,  of  which 
about  4  millions  are  exported,  leaving  46  millions  for  home 
commerce, — that  is  to  say,  for  the  supply  of  the  towns,  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  those  provinces  which  do  not  produce 
grain  enough  for  their  own  consumption.  These  46  millions, 
valued  at  the  moderate  rate  of  3  roubles  per  tchetwert,  give  a 
value  of  138  millions  of  roubles.  Of  the  potato  crop,  which  we 
have  valued  at  15  millions  of  roubles,  we  may  assume  that  at 
least  a  fifth,  representing  a  value  of  3  millions  of  roubles,  comes 
into  retail  commerce  for  the  supply  of  the  towns.  Of  the 
vintage,  which  we  have  valued  at  7,700,000,  we  may  assmne 
that  half,  or,  in  round  nimibers,  to  the  value  of  4  millions ;  and 
of  garden  produce,  which  we  have  estimated  at  55  millions,  we 
may  assume  that  at  least  a  third,  or,  in  round  numbers,  18 
millions,  come  into  home  commerce.  Of  the  crude  produce  of 
the  meadows,  estimated  at  360  millions,  we  will  reckon  but  a 
tenth,  or  36  millions,  for  home  commerce,  —  that  is  to  say,  for 
the  supply  of  the  towns  and  of  the  army.  The  flax  and  hemp 
crop  must  amount  to  at  least  17  millions  of  poods,  of  which 
we  export  about  7  :  at  least  half  of  the  remaining  10  may  be 
reckoned  as  coming  into  home  commerce ;  which  at  the  very 
moderate  price  of  2  roubles  per  i)Ood  will  amount  to  10  millions 
of  roubles.  The  oleaginous  grains  coming  into  home  com- 
merce have  been  estimated  at  10  millions  of  roubles ;  and  the 
tinctorial  and  medicinal  plants  at  2^  millions.  Of  the  tobacco 
crop,  valued  at  2,100,000  roubles,  we  may  reckon  at  least 
1,500,000  for  the  home  market.  The  product  of  the  forests 
has  been  approximatively  estimated  at  135  millions.  If  we 
reckon  only  a  third  of  this  for  the  fire-wood,  building  timber, 
nnd  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  household  furniture  and 
agricultural  implements  coming  into  commerce,  this  would 
amount  to  45  millions,  of  which  3^  millions  being  for  exporta- 
tion, there  would  remain  41^  millions,  or  say,  in  round  num- 
bers, 40  millions  for  home  commerccf  The  annual  return 
from  large  cattle  we  have  estimated  at  100  millions  of  roubles, 

♦  See  the  approximative  calculation,  Vol.  I.  p.  267-8. 

t  This  estimate  is  surely  moderate  enough.  The  city  of  St,  Petersburg  consumes 
fire-wood  alone  (see  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  March,  1853)  to 
the  value  of  2,223,000  roubles  estimated  at  prime  cost,  to  which  we  must  add  at 
least  10  per  cent  for  merchants*  profit:  the  consumption  of  wood  for  other  pur- 
poses must  be  at  least  double.  The  government  of  Moscow  consumes  in  fuel 
upwards  of  1  million  sagi^ncs  of  fir,  and  nearly  600,000  of  birch,  representing  a 
value  of  about  3  millions  of  roubles  exclusive  of  cost  of  transport ;  and  the  timber 
consumed  for  other  purposes  is  valued  at  double,  making  9  millions  for  this  single 
jrovcrnmcnt  without  reckoning  carriage  or  merchants'  profits. 
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and  the  portion  of  this  coining  into  commerce  we  may  safely 
estimate  at  two-fifths^  or  40  millions,  including  in  the  latter  the 
value  of  pork  and  mutton,  which  is  not  included  in  the  former.* 
Of  the  crude  produce  from  horse-rearing,  estimated  at  129 
millions,  we  wiU  make  the  moderate  estimate  of  30  millions,  or 
less  than  a  quarter,  as  the  portion  coming  into  commerce.  Of 
the  products  of  poultry-rearing,  estimated  at  10  millions  of 
roubles,  we  may  estimate  at  least  one  half,  or  5  millions,  for 
home  commerce.  The  assumption  of  these  data  gives  an  amount 
of  338  millions,  to  which  adding  20  millions  for  the  products 
arising  from  the  rearing  of  bees  and  silkworms,  fisheries  and 
the  chase,  we  will  obtain  the  sum  of  358  millions  as  the  value 
of  that  portion  of  the  crude  products  of  our  agriculture  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  home  market.  The  crude  products  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  which  find  their  way  into  home  commerce 
may  be  approximatively  estimated  (without  reckoning  gold  or 
silver)  at  20  millions  at  least,  which  would  bring  the  crude 
products  of  the  soil  to  378  millions  of  roubles ;  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  amount  to  the  value  of  500  millions.  These  two  sums 
taken  together  give  a  total  of  878  millions;  and  as  the  whole 
of  our  estimates  have  been  formed  on  the  most  moderate  basis, 
we  consider  that  we  may  set  down  at  the  slump  sum  of  900 
millions  of  silver  roubles  the  total  mass  of  values  which  com- 
pose the  home  trade  of  the  empire,  wholesale  and  retail. 

If  we  inquire  what  amount  of  value  this  commerce  adds  to 
the  mass  of  articles  which  it  puts  in  circulation,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  our  inability  to  answer  the  question  with  any  degree 
of  precision.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  jobbing  and  exces- 
sive speculation,  which  sometimes  bring  up  the  selling  price  of 
commodities  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  value,  the  supplementary 
value  which  commerce  in  its  natural  march  adds  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  and  of  industry,  by  bringing  them  within  the 
reach  of  consumers,  is  resolvable  into,  1.  the  costs  of  transport; 
2.  the  interest  of  capital  employed  in  purchase,  transport, 
storing,  &c. ;  3.  the  merchant's  lawful  profits  for  his  risk  and 
trouble;  and  it  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  distance, 
difficulties,  and  time  which  may  be  interposed  between  the 
moment  of  production  and  the  moment  at  which  the  given 
article  reaches  the  hands  of  the  party  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
used.     A  log  of  mahogany,  weighing  a  metrical  quintal,  which 

•  The  sale  of  cattle  alone  for  the  supply  of  St  Petersburg  amounts  annually  to 
nearly  5  millions  of  roubles,  and  if  we  were  to  add  the  products  of  the  dairy  we 
would  probably  obtain  a  value  of  6  millions.  Now,  as  the  population  of  St.  Peters- 
burg does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  total  urban  population  of  the 
empire,  our  estimate  of  40  millions  for  products  of  cattle-rearing  coming  into 
home  commerce  throughout  the  possessions  of  Russia  is  surely  moderate  enough. 
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may  be  bought  for  1  or  2  francs  in  the  forests  of  Central 
America,  will  sell  for  20  francs  at  Havre,  so  that  nine-tenths 
or  more  of  its  value  at  the  latter  place  are  represented  by  the 
cost  of  labour  employed  in  felling  and  dressing,  the  cost  of 
freight  and  insurance,  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  pay- 
ment of  these,  of  commission  and  of  other  charges,  and  by  the 
merchant's  profit.  Now,  though  the  case  we  have  selected  as 
an  example  be  derived  from  foreign  commerce,  it  is  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  home  trade  of  every  country ;  and  considering 
the  great  influence  which  distance  and  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion exert  upon  the  creation  of  this  supplementary  value,  it  is 
clear  that  in  Kussia,  where  this  influence  is  so  much  greater 
than  it  is  in  any  other  country,  the  real  value  added  to  com- 
modities by  commerce  in  its  natural  march  will  be  much 
greater  than  it  is  anywhere  else.  Many  an  article  with  us 
(and  this  is  especially  the  case  of  raw  produce  and  heavy  mer- 
chandise) does  not  reach  its  final  destination  for  a  twelvemonth 
after  it  has  first  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  wholesale 
dealer.  We  have  seen  that  a  pood  of  iron,  which  costs  80  or 
90  kopecks  at  the  Ural  iron-works,  sells  for  2  roubles  or  more 
in  the  western  provinces ;  a  sagfine  of  wood  purchased  in  the 
forest  for  25  or  30  kopecks,  will  sell  for  3  roubles  at  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  in  the  same  capital  a  Ukraine  ox,  which  has  cost  15  or  20 
roubles  in  the  steppes,  will  sell  for  50  or  60 ;  a  tchetwert  of 
rye,  which  often  sells  for  1^  rouble  or  less  in  the  interior, 
will  be  worth  5  or  6,  sometimes  perhaps  8  or  9,  in  the  Baltic 
provinces ;  and  the  wheat,  which  where  grown  sells  for  3 
roubles  or  only  2|,  fetches  5  or  6,  nay  sometimes  10  or  11,  at 
Odessa.  The  influence  of  great  distances  and  difficulties  of 
communication  is  augmented  by  the  want  of  credit  amongst 
private  parties,  and  the  high  rate  of  interest  which  is  its  con- 
sequence. Considering  all  this,  we  may  assume  tliat  interior 
commerce,  in  its  natural  march,  adds  at  least  60  per  cent,  at  an 
average  to  the  prime  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  25  per 
cent,  to  that  of  the  products  of  industry.  This  would  give  to 
those  crude  products  of  the  soil  which  find  their  way  into  home 
commerce,  which  we  think  may  be  valued  at  380  millions,  a 
supplementary  value  of  228  millions ;  and  to  500  millions  of 
industrial  products  a  supplementary  value  of  125  millions;  so 
that  the  value  created  by  interior  commerce  would  amount  to 
353  millions  of  roubles ;  and  we  think  we  may  set  down  this 
value  at  the  slump  sum  of  360  millions  of  roubles,  which  would 
bring  the  whole  transactions  of  the  home  trade  to  the  amount  of 
1240  millions  of  roubles. 

The  principal  scats  of  this  commerce  are  Moscow,  Nijni- 
Nowgorod,    Kazan,    Simbirsk,    Saratow,    Samara,    Rybinsk, 
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Koursk,  Nowgorod,  Toula,  Orel,  Twer,  Irbite  (from  its  fairs), 
Jaroslaw,  Eilouga,  Wologda,  Perm,  Wiatka,  Kharkow,  and 
Kiew,  and  it  is  in  these  centres  of  commercial  activity  that 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  make  the  principal  exchanges 
of  their  products.  It  is  especially  in  the  city  of  Moscow  that 
the  largest  commercial  transactions  are  carried  on.  The  govern- 
ments of  Moscow,  Wladimir,  and  Jaroslaw  provide  the  whole 
empire  with  its  manufactures;  the  fertile  provinces  of  the 
centre,  south,  and  east  provision  the  army,  the  two  capitals, 
and  the  other  provinces  where  there  is  a  shortcoming  of  cereals ; 
the  governments  of  the  south  and  east,  rich  in  pasture,  supply 
the  last-named  with  butchers'  meat.  The  government  of  Oren- 
burg, and  several  other  districts  of  the  south-east,  furnish  tallow 
for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  st^rine.  The  numerous  studs 
of  the  governments  of  Woronfije,  Tambow,  Kharkow,  Ekatheri- 
noslaw,  Poltawa,  Orel,  Koursk,  Kberson,  Tschemigow,  and 
Tauride,  the  governments  of  Astrakhan  and  Orenburg,  and  the 
country  of  the  Don-Cossacks,  furnish  horses  of  every  description 
to  the  army,  and  to  almost  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
governments  of  Wologda,  Wiatka,  Jaroslaw,  Wladimir,  Now- 
gorod, Pskow,  Livonia,  Courland,  Smolensk,  Wilna,  Witebsk, 
Tschernigow,  Koursk,  Orel,  Toula,  and  Tambow  furnish  to 
industry  the  textile  plants  of  flax  and  hemp.  The  production  of 
wool  is  more  or  less  diffused  throughout  the  empire  ;  but  the 
wool  trade  is  chiefly  concentrated  at  Kharkow,  Romny  (now 
Poltawa),  Moscow,  Simbirsk,  and  Odessa.  The  Caucasus  fur- 
nishes silk  to  the  factories  of  the  centre.  The  provinces  of  the 
Ural  and  Siberia  furnish  to  all  the  empire  the  produce  of  their 
mines.  The  north  furnishes  its  building  timber;  Siberia  its 
furs;  the  southern  provinces  wine,  salt,  and  fruit;  and  the 
country  of  the  Don  and  Wolga,  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Caspian  supply  the  produce  of  their  fisheries. 
Such  are  the  principal  elements  of  our  home  commerce.  We 
abstain  from  any  attempt  to  analyse  them  in  detail, — an 
attempt  which  would  transcend  both  the  limits  of  this  work  and 
the  completeness  of  our  materials ;  but  we  will  add  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  our  fairs. 

The  distances  and  difficulties  of  communication,  the  concen- 
tration of  our  manufactures  within  a  small  range  of  districts, 
and  the  scarcity  of  commercial  towns  where  the  peasantry 
could  sell  their  produce  and  make  their  purchases  in  return, 
give  our  fairs  an  importance  which  they  do  not  possess  in  other 
countries.  Wholesale  commerce  between  different  provinces 
does  not  follow  a  regular  uninterrupted  march :  it  is  carried  on 
only  at  certain  times  when  favoured  by  sledge  or  river  com- 
munication.    On  the  other  hand  mutual  confidence  amongst 
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our  mercantile  people  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  much  business 
being  done  on  commission,  which  in  other  countries  takes  to 
so  large  an  extent  the  place  of  direct  purchase;  so  that  in 
Russia  fairs  become  the  primum  mobile  of  all  commercial  move- 
ment. Of  all  these  fairs  the  most  important,  not  only  in  all 
Russia  but  in  all  Europe,  is  that  of  Nijni-Nowgorod,  which  is 
held  every  year  in  the  month  of  August,  and  lasts  for  four 
weeks.  Besides  being  the  centre  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trade  by  land  between  Asia  and  Europe,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  our  own  home  conmierce ;  for  it  is  chiefly  here  that 
the  east,  west,  north,  south,  and  centre  of  the  empire  meet  to 
exchange  the  products  of  their  industry  or  soil.  The  total 
value  of  merchandise  of  every  description,  Russian  or  foreign, 
brought  to  the  fair  of  1852  amounted  to  the  sum  of  64,591,000 
silver  roubles,  and  was  composed  as  follows : — 

Rassian  merchandise         .... 
Colonial  prodace,  and  articles  of  European  manu- 
facturo  -  -  -  -  - 

Drugs  and  djo-stnfis         .... 
Chinese  produce  .... 

Persian  ditto        .  -  -  -  - 

Khiva  and  Bokhara  ditto  ... 

Of  the  merchandise  brought  to  the  fair  there  remained  unsold 
to  the  value  of  8,327,000  roubles,  so  that  the  actual  amount  of 
business  done  extended  to  56,264,000  roubles.  The^  Russian 
merchandise  was  composed  as  follows:  — 

Cotton  manufactures  •      - 

Bar  iron  and  steel  ... 

Peltry       ..... 

Woollen  manufactures  f    - 

Various  metallic  products 

Silks  t 

Leather,  and  articles  manufactured  from  it  S 
Refined  sagar  from  the  St  Petersburg  and  Arch- 
angel refineries  -  -  .  - 
Grain  and  flour     -            .            .            . 
Linen  and  hempen  manufactures  - 
Worked  iron  and  steel      -            .            . 
Tobacco  -            .            -            .            . 
Products  of  fisheries          ... 
Gloss  and  pottery              ... 
Copper     -            .            -            .            - 
Wines  and  spirits               ... 
Miscellaneous       .            -            •            . 

Total 


*  Of  this  nearly  three -tenths  for  export  to  Asia. 

f  Of  this  upwards  of  four-fifihs  for  export  to'  Asia. 

t  Almost  all  for  home  sale. 

§  ( )f  this  sum  nearly  500,000  roubles  for  boots  and  shoes  alone. 
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We  perceive  firom  this  table  that  amongst  Russian  articles 
sent  to  the  fair  of  Nijni,  cotton^  iron,  and  other  metallic  pro-> 
ducts,  peltry,  woollen  manufactures,  silks,  and  leather  wrought 
and  unwrought,  occupy  the  principal  place.  Grouping  them 
by  classes  which  embrace  several  articles  under  one  general 
name,  we  obtain  the  following  result:  — 

Rouble*,  Per  Cent. 
Textile  manufactures,  viz.  cotton,  liuen,  hempen, 

woollen,  and  silk            ....  18,593,000  37*7 

Mi-tallic  products               ....  11,590,000  23*5 

Peltry  and  leather             -            -            .            .  6,737,000  137 
Alimentary   8ul>8tances,    viz.    sugar,    grain,  flour, 

fish,  wines,  and  spirits    .....  5,442,000  11*2 

Miscellaneous        .....  6,912,000  13*9 


Total  -  -    49,274,000 

Thus  textile  manufactures  and  metallic  products,  taken  to- 
gether, form  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Russian  merchan- 
dise sold  at  this  fair.  The  European  merchandise  was  composed 
as  follows :  — 


RotMe*. 

Per  Cent 

Wines 

m 

1,297,000 

S4*6 

Silks 

- 

737,000 

19*6 

Woollens               .            -            .            - 

. 

363,000 

9*7 

Cottons     ..... 

. 

314,000 

8-4 

Alimentary  substances  (coffee,  olive  oU,  dried  fruits) 

275,000 

7*3 

Linens      ..... 

- 

267,000 

7*1 

Watches  and  clocks          ... 

. 

200,000 

5-3 

Miscellaneous        .... 

- 

298,000 

8*0 

Total  -  -       3,751,000 

Here  wines  figure  for  more  than  a  third,  and  the  textile  ma- 
nufactures taken  together  compose  about  45  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value. 

The  Chinese  invoices  consisted  almost  entirely  of  tea,  to  the 
value  of  6,834,000  roubles,  —  the  silks  and  all  other  articles 
from  that  quarter  amounting  to  no  more  than  52,000  roubles. 
The  Khiva  and  Bokhara  invoices  were  composed  principally  of 
peltry  (to  the  value  of  350,000  roubles)  and  cotton  raw  and 
spun  (177,000  roubles);  the  Persian  of  carpets  and  silk  (402,000 
roubles),  madder  (330,000  roubles),  furs  (253,000  roubles), 
dried  fruits  (97,000  roubles),  and  cotton,  raw  and  spun  (83,000 
roubles).  In  the  whole  amount  of  fair  business,  the  princi- 
pal merchandise,  Russian  and  foreign,  ranked  according  to  its 
importance  in  the  following  order^ — the  first  seven  articles 
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forming  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  brought  to  the 
fair :  — 


Cottons  -----. 
Tea  -.---. 

Iron  and  steel       -  -  -  -  . 

Wrouglit  iron  and  other  metallic  products 
Peltry       -•---. 
WooUcns  -  -  •  -  . 

SUks 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  products 
Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought 
Grain  and  flour    -  -  -  -  . 

Wine  and  spirits  .  -  .  -  . 

Linens  -----, 
Tobacco  -----. 
Fish  and  caviar     .  .  •  . 

Glass  and  pottery  .... 

Copper  .---.- 
Miscellaneous       ..... 

Total 

The  above,  grouped  into  general  categories,  gives  out  the 
following  proportions :  — 


Boubtes. 

Per  Ceat 

10,000,000 

15-5 

6,834,000 

10-6 

6,110,000 

9-6 

4,968,000 

7*8 

4,952,000 

7-7 

4,913,000 

7-6 

4,606,000 

7-1 

2,441,000 

3-8 

2,388,000 

3-7 

1,959,000 

3-0 

1,855,000 

2*8 

1,363,000 

21 

900,000 

1-4 

857,000 

1-3 

784,000 

1-2 

661,000 

1-0 

9,000,000 

13-9 

64,591,000 

Roublet. 

Per  Cent. 

Textile  fabrics      .... 
Metals,  crude  and  wrought 
Peltry  and  leather,  wrought  and  unwrought 
Colonial  produce,  wines,  and  spirits 
MiscellancouB       .... 

-  20,882,000 

-  11,739,000 

-  7,340,000 
•     13,946,000 

-  10,684,000 

32-3 
18-2 
11-4 
21*6 
16*5 

Total 

-     64,591,000 

Not  being  possessed  of  complete  returns  of  the  value  of  mods 
conveyed  to  Nijni  for  a  series  of  years,  we  have  consulted  the 
official  returns  of  the  revenue  arising  from  warehouse  rent, 
which,  taken  by  triennial  averages  since  1824,  was  as  fol- 
lows * :  — 

Silver  Roubla, 

1824-26  -             -             -  93,565 

1827-29  ...  118,645 

1830-32  ...  111,216 

1833-35  ...  118,176 

1836-^8  -             -             -  125,945 

1839^1  -             -             .  140,414 

1842-44  ...  151,765 

1845-47  ...  158,814 


*  From  1824  to  1840  paper  money  is  reduced  to  silver  at  the  arcrage  price  of 
the  year. 
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Silver  Roubles, 

1848-50  -  -  -         157,475 

1851  ....    161,885 

1852  -      -      -      .    163,790 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  revenue  from  93^565  to  163,790 
roubles,  being  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  since  1824,  attests 
the  increasing  importance  of  this  fair.  The  stranger  who  visits 
it,  and  remembers  that  goods  to  the  value  of  50  or  60  millions 
of  roubles  change  owners  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
will  not  fail  to  be  struck  (as  we  were  ourselves  during  a  short 
visit  there  in  1852^  with  the  absence  of  bustle  on  the  Exchange, 
and  with  the  simple  nonchalant  manner  in  which  matters  are 
conducted.  Transactions  of  the  utmost  importance  are  settled 
at  a  coffee-house  by  mere  word  of  mouth ;  and  in  fact  this  sim- 
ple mode  of  doing  business  is  very  characteristic  of  our  com- 
mercial habits ;  much  more  business  is  done  at  Moscow  in  the 
iroitski  trahtir  (Troitsk's  Coffee-house)  than  on  the  Exchange. 
It  happens,  no  doubt,  often  enough,  that  a  merchant  whose 
affairs  become  deranged  is  unable  to  perform  his  en^ements ; 
but  it  is  rare  for  a  merchant  possessed  of  any  credit  to  shake 
off  an  engagement  which  he  found  it  inconvenient  to  fulfil,  on 
the  groimd  that  certain  formalities  were  wanting  to  render  it 
legally  binding. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Almanac  for  1853  (published  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences)  contains  a  list  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  fairs  at  which  business  is  usually 
done  to  the  amount  of  50,000  roubles  and  upwards,  together 
with  the  value  of  the  merchandise  brought  to  a  hundred  and  nine- 
teen of  these  fairs  in  1851,  and  the  value  sold.  The  total  value 
exposed  amounted  to  203,170,000  roubles  (being  an  average  of 
1,707,000  roubles  per  fair),  and  the  value  sold  to  136,160,000 
roubles  (average  1,144,000  roubles  per  fair) ;  so  that  goods  le- 
mained  unsold  to  liie  value  of  67  millions  of  roubles,  or  33  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  To  the  above  sum  of  203,170,000  roubles 
we  may  add  10  or  12  millions  for  the  fiurs  of  Finland  and  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  for  the  smaller  fairs  as  to  which  we 
have  no  returns,  so  that  we  may  set  down  at  the  slump  sum  of 
215  millions  the  value  of  the  whole  merchandise  exposed  at 
fairs  in  the  year  1851,  of  which  about  a  third  remained  unsold. 
Of  this  total  value  the  fair  of  Nijni  contributed  60,976,000 
roubles,  or  30  per  cent.,  of  which  there  was  sold  to  the  value 
of  53,690,000,  so  that  only  12  per  cent,  of  its  total  invoice  re- 
mained unsold.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  fairs  to  which 
merchandise  was  sent  to  the  value  of  a  million  of  roubles  and 
upwards :  — 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 


Nijni-Nowgorod        -  -  - 

Irbitc,  government  of  Perm  •« 
Khurkow,  month  of  January  * 
liomny,    government     of     Foltawa, 

month  of  August  f  .  - 

Korennnio,  government  of  Eonrsk     - 
Ourioupinskaia  Stanitza,  country  of 

Don  Cossacks        ... 
Kharkow,  mouth  of  August  - 
Krolevetz,  government  of  Tschcmi- 

gow  .... 

Romny,  month  of  February  - 
Komny,  feast  of  Ascension    - 
Kharkow,  month  of  October  > 
Kostow,  government  of  Jaroslaw 
Rostow,  government  of  Ekatherinos- 

law  -  -  -  - 

Simbirsk        .... 
Kiew  .  -  -  - 

Sclva,  government  of  Grodno 
Menselinsk,  government  of  Orenburg 
Krivoroschskaia  Sloboda,  country  of 

l><>n  Cossacks  ... 
Kharkow,  month  of  Juno  (wool  fair)  - 
Ryn  Feski,  steppes  of  the  Khii^iz  - 
Ekathcrinoslaw  ... 

Lebedianc,  government   of  Tambow, 

month  of  October  t  '         - 
Taganrog  §,  month  of  August 
Bougoulma,  government  of  Samara  - 
Wessiegonsk,  government  of  Twer    - 


Value  of  Merchandiie. 

Rxpoted. 
Silp.  Roubtet. 

Sold. 
Silv.  Roubles. 

Sold 
perCeot 

60,976,000 
35,531,000 
12,770,000 

53,690,000 

28,741,000 

7,938,000 

88 
81 
62 

9,216,000 
6,939,000 

5,400,000 
3,395,000 

59 
49 

6,028,000 
5,192,000 

3,592,000 
1,922,000 

60 
37 

4,566,000 
3,981,000 
3,554,000 
3,346,000 
2,498,000 

2,520,000 
1,768,000 
1,310,000 
1,586,000 
1,595,000 

55 
44 
37 
47 
64 

2,390,000 
2,184,000 
1,821,000 
1,598,000 
1,550,000 

227,000 
529,000 
810,000 
473,000 
1,089,000 

91 
24 

44 

30 
70 

1,394,000 
1,388,000 
1,345,000 
1,329,000 

601,000 
1,377,000 
1,270,000 

462,000 

43 
99 
94 
35 

1,065,000 
1,038,000 
1,035,000 
1,001,000 

591,000 
174,000 
613,000 
795,000 

56 
17 
59 
79 

173,735,000 

122,468,000 

70 

We  perceive  from  this  table  that,  next  to  Nijni,  the  most 
important  fairs  are  those  of  Irbite,  Kharkow,  and  Bomny 
(now  Poltawa).  Irbite  is  the  chief  market  for  articled  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  patterns  that  have  worn  out  of  fashion.  In 
1852  the  value  of  merchandise  exposed  there  amounted  to 
Bo.  36,955,000,  and  of  merchandise  sold  to  Bo.  29,263,000. 
Cutting  off  this  fair  and  Nijni,  there  would  remain  for  the 
twenty-three  others  a  value  of  Bo.  77,228,000  for  merchandise 
exposed,  and  of  Bo.  40,037,000  for  merchandise  sold,  being  52 
per  cent,  sold  and  48  per  cent,  unsold,  and  ^ving  an  average 


*  Kharkow  has  four  annual  fairs,  —  one  for  wool,  three  for  horses  and  manu- 
factured goods. 

I  The  Komny  fair  (now  transferred  to  Foltawa)  is  held  thrice  a  year. 
This  ioir  is  held  thrice  a  year. 
§  Taganrog  has  two  annual  fairs. 
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per  fair  of  Ro.  3,357,000  value  exposed,  and  Eo.  1,741,000 
sold.  On  comparing  the  values  exposed  and  sold  at  each  fair 
separately,  we  find  mat  of  the  twenty-five  principal  fairs  there 
are  but  six  at  which  more  than  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  goods 
exposed  are  sold,  and  there  are  twelve  in  which  the  proportion 
is  less  than  half.  On  deducting  the  value  of  merchandise  ex- 
posed and  sold  at  these  twenty-five  fairs  from  the  value  ex- 
posed and  sold  at  the  whole  hundred  and  nineteen,  there  will 
remain  for  the  other  ninety-four  a  value  of  goods  exposed  to 
the  amount  of  Ro.  29,435,000,  and  of  goods  sold  to  the  amount 
of  So.  13,692,000,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  46^  per  cent 
sold  to  53 1^  per  cent,  unsold,  and  an  average  value  per  fair  of 
Ro.  313,000  exposed  and  Ro.  146,000  sold.  On  arranging  these 
ninety-four  according  to  the  value  of  goods  exposed  at  them, 
we  find  that  there  are  — 

19  in  which  that  value  runs  between  500,000  and  1,000,000  roubles 
27  „  250,000     „       500,000      „ 

37  „  100,000     „       250,000      „ 

11  „  50,000     „        100,000      „ 

also  that  there  are  50  in  which  the  sales  amounted  to  more,  and 
44  in  which  they  amounted  to  less,  than  half  the  total  value  of 
the  goods  exposed.  The  financial  result  of  all  these  fairs  de- 
pends on  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  have  an  influence 
both  on  the  quantity  of  goods  brought  to  market  and  on  the 
purchasers'  demand,  such  as  the  state  of  the  harvest  and  of 
trade  in  general;  but  the  year  1851  may  be  considered  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  fair  average  year. 

It  is  onlv  since  1848  that  the  St.  Petersburg  Almanac  has 
begun  to  give  us  the  statistics  of  our  fairs ;  and  as  these  are 
defective  every  year  with  respect  to  some  or  other  of  them, 
our  only  means  of  judging  of  their  progress  during  the  period 
1848-51  is  to  take  the  result  of  those  as  to  which  we  have 
complete  returns  during  the  whole  four  years.  These  are  to 
the  number  of  no  more  than  fifty-eight :  but  they  are  the  most 
important,  and  represented  in  1851  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
value  exposed  at  the  whole  hundred  and  nineteen  for  which  we 
have  returns  for  that  year.  They  exhibit  the  following  re- 
sults :  — 


In  1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 

Value  of  Merchandise. 

Exposed. 

Sillier  Roublfg. 
161,971,000 
166,791,000 
172,243,000 
174,858,000 

Snid 

Silver  Roubles. 

109,726,000 

109,721,000 

!        113,923,000 

'        124,428,000 

Percent. ' 
68 
66 
66 
71 

VOL.   II. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  value  of  the  goods  exposed  has  been 
augmenting^  and  the  proportion  sold  been  keeping  pretty 
stationary.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  year  1851  presents 
an  increase  of  5  per  cent  over  the  two  preceding,  so  that  this 
branch  of  commerce  is  at  any  rate  progressing.  Of  the 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  fairs,  with  a  business  exceeding 
50,000  roubles,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  are  held  in  Euro* 
pean  Russia,  and  distributed  over  forty-one  governments,  as 
follows :  — 


Number 

Value  or  MerrhandUe 

GoTernments. 

of 

expoerd  in 

Fi.irt. 

It^ol. 

Koubles. 

1.  Nijfii-Nowgorod  - 

1 

60,975,700 

2.  I»enn                   -                     •                     - 

7 

35,925,700 

3.  Klinrkow             ... 

5 

23,602,000 

4.  Poltawa               -                     -                     - 

4 

16,950,700 

5.  Country  of  the  Don  CossackB 

6 

8,824,300 

6.  Koiirsk                ... 

3 

7,201,000 

7.  Ekatht'rinoslaw  -                    -                    - 

8 

6,472,300 

8.  Tschcrnijjow       .                    -                     - 

1 

4,566,500 

9.  Tambow              ... 

7 

3,830,000 

10.  Jaroslaw             ... 

2 

2,818,000 

11.  On-nburg            ... 

5 

2,811,400 

12.  Kiew 

4 

2,322,300 

13.  Samara               ... 

5 

1,855,200 

14.  Grodno               -                     -                     . 

2 

1,688,700 

15.  "Wladiinir           -                    .                    . 

6 

1,587,000 

16.  Simbirsk             ... 

J2 

1,525,000 

17.  Saratow              ... 

6 

1,402,400 

18.  Stavroj»ol            -                     -                     - 

3 

1,302,700 

19.  Todolia 

2 

1,275,600 

20.  Archan^          ... 

3 

1,135,.500 

21.  r>kow 

3 

1,073,000 

22.  Orel 

2 

1,060,000 

23.  Twer                   ... 

1 

1,000,000 

24.  Kiazan                ... 

1 

994,700 

25.  Wiaika 

2 

884,100 

26.  Woroii^e           -                    -                    - 

4 

831,000 

27.  Tanridc               -                     -                     . 

5 

822,600 

28.  Penza 

3 

775,000 

29.  Witcbsk 

1 

645,000 

30.  Mobik'w             ... 

2 

627,600 

31.  Nowgorod          ... 

1 

420,000 

32.  Kherson              -                    .                    . 

1 

398,500 

S3.  Kostroma            -                    .                    . 

1 

382,000 

34.  St.  Petersburg    - 

1 

351,200 

35.  Olonetz               ... 

2 

327,600 

36.  Wologda            ... 

1 

283,400 

37.  Kalouga             ... 

1 

253,000 

38.  Livonia               -                    .                    . 

1 

231,800 

39.  Wilna 

1 

220,000 

40.  Astrakhan          ... 

1 

206,500 

41.  Esthonia             ... 
1                                        Total 

1 

80,000 

118 

199,939,000 
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We  see  from  this  table  that  the  principal  fairs  are  in  the 
governments  of  Nijni-Nowgorod,  Perm,  Kharkow,  Poltawa, 
Koursk,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
and  that  the  fairs  (thirty-four  in  number)  of  these  seven 
governments,  which  serve  as  entrepots  of  commerce  betwixt 
the  centre,  the  east,  and  the  south  of  the  empire,  represent 
four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  whole  merchandise  exposed  at 
the  fairs  of  European  Russia  during  the  year  1851.  We  also 
perceive  the  great  importance  of  the  fairs  in  the  thinly-peopled 
provinces  where  there  are  few  manufactures  or  commercial 
towns.  In  the  government  of  Ekath^rinoslaw,  which  reckons 
only  824,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  which 
reckons  only  255  inhabitants  to  the  geographical  square  mile, 
the  value  of  the  merchandise  exposed  at  fairs  in  1851  amounted 
to  15,300,000  roubles  for  a  population  of  1,750,000  inhabitants, 
.  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  9  roubles  per  inhabitant ;  whilst  in 
the  governments  of  Wladimir  and  Livonia,  of  which  the  former 
reckons  1360  and  the  latter  980  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
the  value  exposed  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,819,000  roubles, 
which  for  a  population  of  2  millions  gives  only  91  kopecks  per 
inhabitant  In  the  Asiatic  possessions  there  are  eleven  fairs  at 
which  business  is  done  to  the  extent  of  50,000  roubles  and  up- 
wards, but  we  do  not  possess  complete  returns  upon  the  subject. 
At  the  fair  of  Ryn-Peski,  in  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz,  mer- 
chandise was  exposed  in  1851  to  the  value  of  1,345,000  roubles, 
and  sold  to  the  value  of  1,270,000  roubles. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  statistics  of  our  commercial  classes. 
There  were  in  Russia  in  1851,  without  including  Finland  or 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  175,666  male  individuals  belonging  to 
families  engaged  in  conunerce,  classed  as  follows :  — 


Retail  merchants  of  the  first  gnild     -  -        2,060 

■„  second  ditto  -        6,030 

„  third  ditto    -  -     166,315 


174,405 


Notable  burgesses,  merchants  of  the  first  ^ild         313 
„  „  second  ditto      413 

„  „  tliird  ditto         268 


Individuals  belonginji^  to  the  nobility  cngrnged 

in  commerce,  inscribed  on  the  first  guild    -  27 

Ditto,  inscribed  on  the  second  ditto  -            -  33 

Ditto,  inscribed  on  the  third  ditto      -            -  207 


994 


267 


Total  -  -  -       175.666 

M  3 
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This^  on  a  population  of  60  millions^  gives  1  male  individual 
belonging  to  families  engaged  in  commerce  to  342  inhabitants 
of  both  sexes,  or,  taking  half  the  [mpulation,  1  to  171  males. 
In  Prussia  there  were  in  1843,  according  to  the  official  statis- 
tics, 131,557  merchants  of  every  description,  wholesale  and 
retail  (exclusive  of  18,146  hawkers  and  pedlars),  which  gives 
for  the  i)opulation  of  that  period  (15,537,000)  1  merchant  to 
118  inhabitants.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
analogy,  for  in  our  numbers  are  comprehended  nil  male  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  the  merchants'  families,  which  does  not 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  number  of  the  [mpulation 
actually  engaged  in  commerce.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
in  all  the  towns  petty  burgesses  who  carry  on  a  retiul  business 
within  certain  limits  without  being  entered  on  the  guilds^  and 
merchants'  clcrkajprikaschtchiki)  who  form  a  commercial  class 
by  themselves.  To  these  various  classes  we  must  farther  add 
a  certain  number  of  peasants  who  carry  on  commercial  business, 
sometimes  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  by  virtue  of  certificates 
in  lieu  of  a  patent,  upon  paying  a  certain  yearly  tax  according 
to  the  category  in  which  they  are  ranked.  The  merchants  and 
others  inscribed  on  the  guilds  are  also  annually  furnished, 
upon  payment  of  the  tax  etTeiring  to  their  guild,  with  similar 
certificates,  which  constitute  their  title  to  carry  on  business. 
The  peasants'  certificates  are  divided  into  four  classes,  which  de- 
termme  their  rights  relative  to  the  extent  on  which  they  can 
carry  on  their  commercial  operations.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  have  consulted  the  lists  of  certificates  issued  to  these 
various  classes  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  number  of  unities 
carrying  on  commerce  on  their  own  account;  and  we  have  ob- 
tained the  following  results,  which  embrace  both  home  and 
foreign  commerce :  — 


1 

Certificates  issued  in  1851  to  retail' 

merchants  uf  guilds 
Ditto  to  notable  burgesses  inscribed ' 

on  guilds              -            -          J 
Ditto  to  individuals  of  nobilitj  in- 1 

scribed  on  guilds  -            -          J 
Ditto  to  ])casants  of  4  classes,  viz.  - 

Total 

1.              2. 

3. 

4. 

ToUl. 

765 

316 

27 
2 

1,970 

430 

35 
26 

42,240 

284 

222  • 
2,776 

4,171 

44,965 

1,030 

284 
6,975 

1,100 

2,461 

45,522 

4,171 

53,254 

*  It  jnay  seom  strange  that  individuals  of  the  nobih'ty  engaged  in  commerce 
should  genernlly  prefer  entering  on  the  third  guild.     The  explanation  is  found 
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This  la  a  very  small  figure  for  a  population  of  60  millions^ 
being  equivalent  to  only  1  merchant  to  1127  inhabitants, 
whilst  in  Prussia  we  have  counted  1  to  118  ;  and  what  is 
especially  remarkable  is  the  small  number  inscribed  on  the  first 
and  second  guilds^  amounting  to  no  more  than  347 1,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1  merchant  of  the  first  and  second  guilds  to  17,286 
inhabitants.  In  Prussia  there  were  reckoned  in  1843  the 
number  of  4609  bankers  and  wholesale  merchants  that  did  not 
keep  shops,  being  at  the  rate  of  1  merchant  of  these  two 
classes  to  3375  inhabitants,  and  the  proportion  is  yearly  aug- 
menting. Thus  the  number  of  our  merchants  of  the  first  and 
second  guilds,  as  compared  with  the  analogous  classes  in  Prussia, 
is  only  as  100  to  512,  which  shows  that  the  mercantile  spirit  is 
amongst  us  but  little  developed,  and  that  our  wholesale  com- 
merce is  monopolised  by  a  small  number  of  individuals,  —  a  fact 
which  partly  explains  the  dearness  of  every  sort  of  merchandise 
beyond  the  articles  of  prime  necessity  which  the  country  pro- 
duces in  such  abundance. 

This  state  of  matters  is  essentially  connected  with  a  circum- 
stance to  which  we  have  once  and  again  had  occasion  to  alludei 
namely,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  credit  amongst  individuals 
At  all  times  credit  has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  great  levers 
of  national  wealth,  and  as  the  soul  of  industrial  undertakings ; 
but  never  has  this  active  agent  played  such  a  preponderating 
part  as  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  when  its  influence  on  the 
progress  of  national  prosperity  has  perhaps  decupled.  In  those 
countries  where  it  is  accessible  to  all  useful  enterprise,  a  man 
of  steadiness,  activity,  and  intelligence  may  undertake  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  operations  with  small  financial  resources, 
and  make  a  fortune  by  dint  of  his  labour  and  intelligence  alone ; 
but  where  credit  is  wanting  such  instances  are  rare ;  commerce 
languishes,  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  mono- 
polists :  in  the  absence  of  competition  the  prices  of  commodities 
are  high.  A  country  enjoying  a  well  consolidated  credit  may, 
with  the  same  amount  of  capital,  perform  five  or  six  times  the 
extent  of  operations,  and  create  five  or  six  times  the  values  of 
one  destitute  of  the  advantage  of  this  powerful  motor ;  and  in 

in  the  circumstanco  that  as  they  preserve  the  privileges  of  their  own  class,  tlio 
privileges  efieiring  to  the  mercantile  bourgeoisie,  according  to  the  guild  they 
belong  to,  have  no  value  for  them ;  and,  as  they  rarely  engage  in  fon:ign  com- 
merce, their  inscription  on  the  third  guild,  which  is  the  cheapest,  answers  their 
purpose  perfectly  well.  Most  of  them  are  proprietors  owning  manufactories,  and 
they  iiud  that  their  inscription  upon  a  guild  aflbrds  them  certain  facilities  for  their 
industrial  ammgemcuts. 
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the  development  of  its  productive  forces  the  latter,  as  compared 
with  the  former,  will  be  like  a  pedestrian  running  a  race  against 
a  locomotive.  And  yet  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  private 
credit,  which  makes  itself  so  often  felt  in  our  commerce  and 
our  industry,  exhibits  a  certain  contrast  to  those  instances  of 
excessive  confidence  which  belong  to  the  habits  of  our  industrial 
and  commercial  classes.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
simple  manner  in  which  the  most  important  transactions  are 
concluded  on  the  faith  of  a  verbal  engagement.  Manufacturers 
and  wholesale  dealers  constantly  entrust  money  and  property  to 
a  large  amount  to  intermediate  agents,  often  simple  peasants, 
who  have  no  guarantee  to  offer  beyond  their  honesty ;  and  it 
very  rarely  happens  that  this  confidence  is  abused.  It  is  then, 
in  reality,  only  where  pecuniary  advances  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
counts or  permanent  loans  are  called  for,  that  the  want  of  credit 
is  manifested ;  and  advances  of  tliis  description  can  seldom  be 
obtained  except  at  an  excessive  rate  of  interest.  The  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  scarcity  of  accumulated  capital,  and  in  some 
other  circumstances  which  it  would  lead  away  from  our  main 
subject  to  investigate. 

The  classification  of  merchants  according  to  the  guilds  on 
which  they  are  inscribed,  implies  the  following  distinctions  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  their  commercial  operations.  To  be 
admitted  into  one  of  the  guilds,  the  party  must  declare  himself 
possessed  of  a  capital  of  15,000  roubles  for  the  firsts  6000  for 
the  second,  and  2400  for  the  third  ;  and  these  declarations  serve 
as  a  rule  for  the  credit  allowed  the  merchants  by  the  banks. 
The  merchants  of  the  first  guild  are  entitled  to  carry  on  whole- 
sale commerce  in  home  and  foreign  commodities  tliroughout 
the  whole  empire;  they  may  establish  banks,  exchange  and 
insurance  offices,  and  carry  on  a  retail  business  in  the  town  or 
district  in  which  they  are  settled :  they  may  also  fit  out  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  merchant  of  the  second  guild  enjoys  similar 
rights  in  re^rd  to  home  commerce,  wholesale  and  retail ;  but 
he  cannot  import  foreign  goods  to  the  value  of  more  than 
90,000  roubles,  nor  has  he  the  right  to  establish  banks  or  in- 
surance offices.  The  merchant  oi  the  third  guild  is  entitled  to 
carry  on  a  retail  commerce  in  native  articles,  or  in  foreign 
articles  purchased  from  a  merchant  of  the  first  or  second  guild.* 
The  certificates  of  tlie  three  first  classes  give  their  acquirers  all 

•  We  omit,  as  not  directly  coiincctfd  with  our  subjoct,  any  cnaineration  of  the 
other  rit^hts  and  privilogirs  connected  with  inscription  in  the  ditlercnt  gnildi 
respectively. 
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the  commercial  rights  effeiring  to  the  merchants  of  the  respec- 
tive guilds^  but  not  the  other  immunities  and  prerogatives 
conferred  by  law  upon  the  merchants.  Accordingly  it  is  no 
rare  thing  to  find  in  Kussia  serf  peasants  carrying  on  business 
to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  roubles;  still  the 
great  majority  of  the  holdei's  of  such  certificates,  and  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  class,  are  parties 
carrying  on  a  petty  traflSc  in  provisions  or  other  trifling 
articles. 

In  regard  to  the'merchants  inscribed  on  the  guilds,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  declared  capital  can  afford  no  measure  of  the  funds 
actually  at  their  disposal,  or  of  the  extent  of  their  commercial 
operations ;  in  many  cases  it  does  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part 
of  the  former  or  a  twentieth  part  of  the  latter.  At  an  approxi- 
mative estimate  we  think  we  may  take  the  capital  engaged  in 
commerce  at  an  average  of  100,000  roubles  for  a  merchant  of 
the  first  guild,  40,000  for  one  of  the  second,  6000  for  one  of 
the  third,  and  1000  for  a  dealer  of  the  fourth  class.  This  esti- 
mate, applied  to  the  number  of  certificates  of  the  different 
classes  issued  in  1851,  exhibits  the  following  result:  — 


RoMbUt. 

1,100  first  class  certificates     at  100,000 

2,461  second  class         „          at    40,000 

45,522  third  class           „          at      6,000 

4,171  fourth  class         „          at      1,000 

Rotibln. 

-  110,000,000 

-  98,440,000 

-  273,132,000 

4,171,000 

Total    - 

-     485,743,000 

Assuming  this  capital  to  return  10  per  cent.,  or  48,574,000 
roubles,  this  would  give  for  53,254  merchants  an  average  revenue 
of  only  912  roubles  per  head,  which  shows  the  moderateness  of 
our  calculation.  Adding  10  per  cent  to  the  above  capital,  to 
represent  the  capital  of  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
we  may  carry  the  grand  total  to  about  530  millions.  The  total 
mass  of  values  forming  the  subject  of  the  home  trade  has  already 
been  moderately  estimated  at  1260  millions  of  roubles;  adding 
to  this  the  values  forming  the  subject  of  foreign  commerce, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  200  millions,  we  have  a  total  value  of 
1460  millions,  so  that  the  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  com- 
merce would  be  to  the  mass  of  value  which  it  sets  in  circula- 
tion as  100  to  273,  which  does  not  present  too  great  a  dispro- 
portion. 

The  total  number  of  merchants  inscribed  in  the  three  guilds, 
nobles  and  notable  burgesses  included,   is  distributed  over 
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fifby-four  governments   of  European  Russia  and  Siberia  as 
follows :  — 


OoTemmeDts. 

1.  Moscow     - 

2.  St.  Petersburg 

3.  Kherson    - 

4.  Twer 
6.  Orel 

6.  Kiew 

7.  Podolia 

8.  Wladimir  - 

9.  Tambow    - 

10.  Koursk 

11.  Kiazan 

12.  Tanrido     - 

13.  Toula 

14.  Saratow 

15.  Jaroslaw    - 

16.  Ekathcrinoslaw 

17.  Kalouga    - 

18.  Smolensk  - 

19.  Tschoruigow 

20.  Livonia 

21.  Bessarabia 

22.  Nowgorod 

23.  Wolliynia- 

24.  Samara 

25.  Woron^je  - 

26.  Kharkow   - 

27.  Toltawa     - 

28.  Kazan 


Nnmber  of 

Merchants 

Inscribed 

on  the 

Guilds. 

-  5,889 

-  4,495 

-  1,900 

-  1,570 

-  1,550 

-  1,358 

-  1,354 

-  1,269 

-  1,222 

-  1,158 

-  1,144 

-  1,139 

-  1,116 

-  1,102 

-  1,071 

-  1.036 

-  1,022 

816 
814 
773 
768 
764 
763 
751 
692 
658 
639 
602 


Carried  forward 


-  37,435 


GoremmenCf. 

Brought  forward 

29.  Pskow 

30.  Kostroma  - 

31.  Perm 

32.  Astrakhan 

33.  Wiatka      - 

34.  Nijni-Nowgorod    - 

35.  Orenburg  - 

36.  Irkontsk    - 

37.  Stavropol  - 

38.  Courland  - 

39.  Mohilew    - 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


Tomsk       -  -  . 
Witebsk     - 

Penza        -  -  - 

Tobolsk     -  -  - 

44.  Wologda  -  -  - 

45.  Minsk        .  .  . 

46.  Simbirsk    -  -  - 

47.  Esthonia    -  -  - 

48.  Wilna        .  -  - 

49.  Jcnisscisk  -  •  - 

50.  Kowno       -  -  - 

51.  Grodno      -  -  - 

52.  Archangel 

53.  Olonetz      -  -  - 

54.  Country  of  the  DonCossttcks 


Number  of 

Merciiants 

Inscribed 

on  the 

Guilds. 

-  37,435 

558 

513 

508 

500 

495 

494 

468 

461 

449 

424 

397 

385 

382 

349 

348 

313 

289 

276 

200 

195 

169 

163 

141 

136 

132 

99 


Total 


-  46,279 


Of  this  total  the  governments  of  Moscow  and  St  Peters- 
burg furnish  10^384^  or  about  two-ninths:  after  these  come  the 
governments  of  Kherson^  Twer,  and  Orel.  Very  different  re- 
sults, however,  are  obtained  on  comparing  the  merchants  be- 
longing to  each  guild  by  itself.  In  the  government  of  St. 
Petersburg,  for  example,  there  are  218  merchants  of  the  first 
guild,  being  58  more  than  in  that  of  Moscow,  in  which  the 
total  number  of  merchants  is  larger,  —  a  circumstance  explained 
by  the  large  foreign  commerce  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  merchants  of  the  first  guild. 
The  government  of  Tauride,  which  ranks  twelfth  in  the  fore- 
going table,  comes  third  in  regard  to  merchants  of  the  first 
guild,  of  whom  it  reckons  143.  The  other  governments  having 
the  largest  number  of  merchants  of  this  guild  rank  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  — 
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67 

10.  Jnroslaw 

m 

. 

- 

15 

55 

11.  Wbidimir 

m 

- 

- 

14 

42 

12.  Tobolsk 

- 

- 

. 

13 

27 

13.   Ekatherinotilaw 

- 

12 

23 

14.  Courlund 

- 

- 

11 

23 

15.  Esthoiiia 

- 

- 

11 

21 

16.  Jenisseisk 

. 

. 

11 

18 

17.  Kulouga 

• 

- 

10 

17 

18.  Saratow 

- 

• 

10 

1.  Kherson 

2.  Irkoutsk 

3.  Livonia 

4.  Twer  - 

5.  Form    - 

6.  Stavropol 

7.  Bessarabia 

8.  Kazan - 

9.  Orel     . 


None  of  the  other  governments,  twenty-three  in  number, 
reckon  bo  many  as  10  merchants  of  the  first  ^ild ;  and  there 
are  twelve,  namely,  Grodno,  Kostroma,  KoursK,  Olonetz,  Oren- 
burg, Penza,  PodoUa,  Poltawa,  Pskow,  Simbirsk,  Tschemigow, 
and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  all  reckoning  less  than  5. 
The  government  of  Samara  does  not  contain  a  single  one.  We 
ought,  however,  to  observe  that,  the  privileges  of  the  merchants 
of  the  first  guUd  being  of  no  importance  except  in  regard  to 
foreign  commerce,  many  very  wealthy  merchants,  whose  busi- 
ness lies  chiefly  with  the  interior,  enter  with  the  second  guild 
in  order  to  save  the  difference  of  the  license-duty  (264  roubles 
instead  of  660),  besides  other  charges  and  assessments ;  so  that 
it  is  not  from  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  first  guild  alone^ 
but  rather  from  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  first  and  second 
conjoined,  in  which  the  chief  operations  of  wholesale  com- 
merce are  concentrated  —  the  merchants  of  the  third  guild  being 
mostly  retail  dealers  —  that  we  can  form  an  approximative 
estimate  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  wholesale  commerce 
of  each  government.  These  are  distributed  over  tlie  fifty-four 
governments  of  European  Kussia  and  Siberia,  as  follows :  — 


OoremmenU. 

■ 

Number  of 
Mci  chauU 

of  the 
Itt  ■nd2nd 
Guilds. 

OoTommenu. 

• 

Number  of 
Merchants 

ofihe 
Itt  and  and 
Guilds. 

1.  Moscow 

2.  St.  Putorsburg 

3.  Kherson 

• 

-  589 

-  559 
.     183 

16. 
17. 

Brought  forward 
Kostrouia 
Toinak 

-  2,441 

-  47 

-  47 

4.  Taurido 

5.  Livonia 

; 

: 

-  180 

-  159 

18. 
19. 

Nowgorod 
Tobobk 

m 

- 

-  46 

-  45 

6.  Jaroslaw 

. 

- 

-       99 

20. 

Kiew 

- 

. 

-       45 

7.  Bessarabia 

8.  Twer 

m 

; 

-  95 

-  92 

21. 
22. 

Stavropol 
Koiirsk 

- 

m 

'       44 
-       42 

9.  L-kontsk 

m 

. 

-       91 

23. 

Cpiirland 

. 

. 

-       41 

10.  Perm 

. 

• 

-       85 

24. 

Sanitow 

. 

- 

-       41 

11.  WUdimir 

. 

. 

-       81 

25. 

Wiatka 

. 

- 

-       40 

12.  Kazan 

. 

• 

-       63 

26. 

Smolensk 

•• 

. 

-       39 

13.  Orel 

. 

. 

-       60 

27. 

Pskow 

- 

- 

-       37 

14.  Kalouga 

- 

- 

-       57 

28. 

Kliarkow 

- 

- 

-       37 

15.  Tjunbow 

id  forward 

-       48 

29. 

Jenisseisk     - 

Carried  forward 

-       34 

Carrie 

-2,441 

-  3,026 
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Number  of 

« 

Namber  of 

Mer  chants 

Merchants 

Gorernments. 

of  the 

Ut  ami  2nd 

Guild*. 

GoTernments. 

of  the 
lstiind2nd 
Guilds. 

Brought  forward 

,-3,026 

Brought  forward 

-3,381 

30.  Toula 

. 

-       33 

43.  Witebsk     - 

- 

-       18 

31.  Esthonia     - 

. 

.       32 

44.  Minsk 

- 

-       18 

32.  Woroneje    - 

- 

-       32 

45.  Orenburg    - 

- 

-       18 

33.  Ekathorinoslaw 

* 

-       31 

46.  Poltawa 

- 

-       17 

34.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

m 

-       30 

47.  Mohilcw      - 

- 

-       16 

35.  Podoiia 

- 

-       29 

48.  Wihia 

- 

13 

36.  Kiazan 

. 

-       29 

49.   Penza 

- 

-       13 

37.  Wolopda    - 

. 

-       25 

50.  Kowno 

- 

-       10 

38.  Astrakhan  - 

. 

-       24 

51.  Olonetz 

m 

9 

39.  Archangel  - 

- 

-       23 

52.  Grodno 

- 

8 

40.  Wolhynia  - 

- 

-       23 

53.  Samara 

- 

8* 

41.  Tscheniigow 

• 

-       22 

54.  Country  of  the  Don 

Cossacks        4 

42.  Simbirsk     - 

-       22 

Total 

. 

-  3,533 

Carried  for^'ard 

-  3,381 

From  this  table  we  perceive  that  the  governments  of  Mos- 
cow and  St  Petersburg  embrace  nearly  a  third  of  the  total 
number  of  merchants  of  these  two  guilds^  —  a  preponderance 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  case  of  the  latter  by  the  lar^e  con- 
sumption and  maritime  commerce  of  the  capital,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  former  by  the  concentration  of  the  home  commerce 
of  the  empire  in  that  government.  But  what  is  remarkable 
enough  is  the  comparatively  large  number  in  the  government 
of  Tauride,  one  of  the  least  favoured  in  regard  to  the  culture 
of  the  soil,  and  in  which  the  products  of  industry  are  almost 
niL  It  must  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  extent  of  the  Black  Sea 
commerce. 

As  most  of  the  governments  greatly  differ  from  each  other 
both  in  extent  and  in  population,  the  number  of  merchants  will 
supply  a  better  idea  of  the  extent  of  commercial  activity  when 
compared  with  the  cipher  of  the  urban  population  as  exhibited 
in  the  following  table,  which  embraces  each  government  of 
European  Russia:  — 


Gorernments. 

Urban 
FopuUtiun. 

Number  of  Merchants. 

Of  the  three 
Guilds. 

To  10.000 
Inhabitants 
of  Towns. 

1.  Twer       -             .             - 

2.  Wladirair 

3.  Nowgorod 

4.  Podoiia 

Carried  forward 

86,400 
70,400 
45.000 
85,400 

1,570 

1,269 

764 

1,354 

182 
180 
170 
159 

287,200 

4,957 

*  All  of  the  second  dasd. 
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Urb.. 

N^^or 

M«ch„.. 

To  lO.™ 

Qu'wi.'*' 

0(  l-B.. 

Bronebt  fomard 

2S7.SUO 

4,957 

5.  Smolensk 

St6 

6.  Moscow  - 

394,600 

6.889 

149 

7.  Riaua    . 

77,300 

1,144 

143 

B.  Samara   • 

ai.ioo 

751 

147 

9.  Jannlair- 

79,200 

l.OTl 

135 

la  Pbkow    - 

42,200 

559 

132 

n.  Ko.lroroa 

4i,aoo 

12S 

la.  Toula      - 

91,900 

1,116 

122 

13.  Orel         -            -            , 

130,000 

1,350 

14.  EkalhSrinodaw    - 

87,400 

1,036 

18.  Wialka    . 

43,900 

495 

113 

16.  Tiimbow  - 

111,000 

1,222 

110 

17.  Kaluuga  -        .    - 

93,300 

109 

18.  Sttti-ropol 

104 

19.  Tanride   - 

1 14,200 

l,13B 

100 

ao.  Konrsk    - 

1 16.000 

1,153 

99 

21.  Aorakhan 

51.700 

500 

97 

22.  KlierEon  - 

218.000 

1,900 

37 

aa.  Kiew       - 

160.000 

i,3sa 

84 

24.  Perm       - 

62,100 

508 

ea 

25.  Tschcrnigow 

100.300 

8U 

81 

26.  Livonia    - 

9G.D00 

773 

81 

27.  OrFnbiirg 

58,300 

468 

80 

S8.  Olonm   - 

16.900 

132 

78 

S9.  St.  Pelerabnrg      . 

592.000 

4,495 

7B 

30.  Kuain      . 

79.000 

609 

31.  Muhilcw- 

62,000 

397 

76 

33.  Wologda 

49,000 

313 

33.  Wolhj-iiU 

105.200 

763 

34.  Woroni'je 

96,500 

692 

79 

35.  Eoihonia  - 

28.400 

200 

70 

30.  Nijni-NowBorod  - 

74.300 

66 

37.  Courlatid 

64,200 

se.  Saratoir  . 

169.300 

1.102 

65 

39.  Poltawa  - 

107,000 

639 

60 

4a  Simbirsk - 

49,100 

S76 

S6 

41.  BcBSarabia 

146,600 

768 

52 

42.  Witcbsk  - 

T4.000 

3S2 

52 

43.  Archaogel 

27,200 

136 

90 

44.  CoQiitry  of  (he  Don  Co»-l 

Mfka  -            -            .j 

20.000 

99 

50 

45.  Klmriiow 

133,400 

6S8 

49 

46,   Pcnu.       - 

76.000 

349 

4G 

47.  Minik      . 

69,600 

289 

4B 

48.  Kowno     - 

47,700 

34 

49.  Wilna     - 

7S.S00 

19S 

ae 

T..WI        - 

33.300 

141 

17 

4,8,3S.60O 

44,911 

93 

This  table  presents  results  which  are  worthy  of  observation. 
The  fir«t  place  occupied  by  the  govenimeiit  of  Twer  is  expluned 
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by  the  commercial  importance  of  the  city  of  Twer,  which, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Twerza,  is  thus 
placed  in  fluvial  communication  with  Nowgorod  and  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  and  east  with  the  central 
provinces  of  the  empire,  so  diat  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
intermediate  points  in  the  commerce  betwixt  north  and  centre. 
The  high  rank  of  Wladimir  is  explained  by  its  concentration 
of  industrial  interest  and  its  extensive  trade  in  cotton  manufac- 
tures ;  that  of  Nowgorody  by  the  advantageous  position  of  the 
town  of  Nowgorod,  situated  on  the  Wolkhowa,  which  falls  into 
the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  establishes  a  mode  of  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  Baltic.  Nowgorod,  founded  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  all  Kussia ;  it  long 
existed  as  an  independent  state,  and  played,  from  the  extent 
of  its  commercial  relation:?,  an  important  part  in  the  league  of 
the  Hanse  towns.  Its  ancient  splendour  has  declined  since  the 
foundation  of  St.  Petersburg ;  but  it  still  retains  a  portion  of 
the  commerce  of  the  north  of  Kussia,  and  its  inhabitants  have 
preserved  their  traditionary  mercantile  spirit.  By  the  medium 
of  Nowgorod  many  productions  of  the  soil  arrive  at  St.  Peters- 
burg both  for  consumption  and  for  exportation.  In  regard  to 
the  number  of  its  merchants  of  the  first  and  second  guilds, 
the  government  of  Nowgorod  occupies,  no  doubt,  only  the 
eighteenth  place  :  but  if  there  are  only  46  of  these,  there  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  7 18  of  the  third  guild ;  and  its  preeminence  in 
regard  to  the  relative  number  of  its  commercitil  class  is  espe- 
cially exhibited  in  the  comparatively  small  figure  of  the  urban 
population  of  the  government  of  which  it  is  the  seat.  Tlie  high 
rank  occupied  by  the  government  of  Podolia  arises  from  the 
large  number  of  merchants  of  the  third  guild,  of  whom  there 
are  1325,  whilst  there  are  only  4  of  the  first  and  25  of  the 
second,  so  that  the  commerce  of  this  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  smaller  dealers.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolensk,  where,  moreover,  the  total  number  of 
merchants  acquires  a  larger  relative  importance  in  consequence 
of  the  smallness  of  the  urban  population,  which  represents  only 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  inhabitants.  Those  two  cir- 
cumstances —  namely,  the  small  relative  cipher  of  the  urban 
population,  and  the  preponderating  number  of  merchants  of  the 
third  guild  —  explain  the  relative  im})ortance  of  the  commercial 
class  in  several  governments  which  are  in  a  very  backward 
position  in  regard  to  wealth  and  industry,  and  which  we  are 
surprised  to  find  taking  precedence  in  the  foregoing  table  of 
other  provinces  which  have  the  start  of  them  in  these  respects. 
Thus  the  government  of  Moscow,  which  is  the  industrial  aud 
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commercial  centre  of  all  Kussla,  occupies  in  the  table  only  the 
sixth,  and  that  of  St.  Petersburg  only  the  twenty-ninth  place, 
the  commercial  class,  however  numerous  in  itself  in  these  two 
governments*,  being  in  a  manner  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  two  capitals.  The  urban  population  amounts,  in 
the  government  of  Moscow,  to  26  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of 
St.  Petersburg  to  56  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  whilst  in  many 
other  governments  it  runs  only  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Taking 
all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  have  had  recourse 
to  one  farther  calculation  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  relative 
importance  of  the  commercial  interests  of  each  government, 
assuming  as  our  basis  the  urban  population  and  the  amount  of 
capital  engaged  in  commerce  according  to  our  approximative 
estimate  for  the  merchants  of  the  three  guilds  and  the  certi- 
ficated peasants.  The  results  of  this  calculation  are  exhibited 
in  the  following  table  :  — 


Urban 

Amount  of 

Average  Value 

GoveramenU. 

Population. 

Capital  engaged 
tin  Commerce. 

per  Urban 
Inhabitant. 

RotiS.iKop. 

.Order. 

1.  Moscow       -             -             - 

394,600 

68,983,000 

174  82 

3 

2.  St.  Petersburg 

592,000 

64,745,000 

109  37 

17 

3.  Tauridc       -            -            - 

114,200 

21,987,000 

192  53 

1 

4.  IGierson      .            -            . 

218,000 

21,745,000 

99  76 

21 

5.  Twer 

86,400 

14.788,000 

171   16 

4 

6.  Orel             .            -            - 

130,000 

12.557,000 

96  59 

25 

7.  Wladimir    -            -            - 

70,400 

12.467,000 

177     9 

2 

8.  Jaroslaw     -            -            - 

79,200 

11,888,000 

150  10 

6 

9.  Livonia       -            -            - 

96.000 

12,872,000 

134     8 

9 

10.  Kiew           ... 

160,000 

10.062,000 

62  51 

38 

11.  Tambow     -            -            - 

111.000 

9.747,000 

87  91 

30 

12.  Saratow      -            •            - 

169,300 

9,451,000 

55  82 

42 

13.  Podolia       -            -            . 

85,400 

9,360,000 

109  60 

16 

14.  Bessarabia  ... 

146,600 

9,169.000 

62  54 

37 

15.  Kaloiiga      -            -            - 

93,800 

8,985,000 

95  79 

26 

16.  Koursk        -            -            - 

116,000 

8,899,000 

76  71 

32 

17.  Uiazan        -            -            - 

77,300 

8,799,000 

113     3 

15 

18.  Toula          ... 

91,200 

8,495,000 

93  15 

28 

19.  Ekathorinoslaw 

87,400 

8,484,000 

97     7 

23 

20.  Perm           ... 

62,100 

8,417.000 

135  54 

8 

21.  Kazan         ... 

79,000 

7,483,000 

94  72 

27 

22.  Nowgorod  ... 

45,000 

7,158,000 

159     7 

5 

23.  Smolensk    .            -            - 

54,500 

6,656,000 

122  13 

12 

24.  Worontije   ... 
Carried  forward  - 

96,500 

6,186,000 

65  14 

36 

369,383,000 

♦  Wc  hftvo  already  seen  that  the  government"  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
embrace  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  the  mcrcliants  of  the  two  first 
guilds  throughout  European  Kusijia. 
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Urban 
Population. 

Amount 

Average  Value 

Govemmentt. 

of  Capital  engaged 
in  Commerce. 

p<»r  Urban 
lubabitant. 

Roub.  Kop. 

Order. 

Brought  forward 

369,383,000 

25.  Kharkow     -             -             - 

135,400 

6,043,000 

44  63 

45 

26.  Tschernigow 

100,300 

5,957,000 

58  73 

40 

27.  Wolhynia    - 

105.200 

5,891,000 

56     0 

41 

28.  Sta\Topol    -             -             - 

43,200 

5,872,000 

135  93 

7 

29.  Wiatka 

43,900 

5,570,000 

128  88 

11 

30.  Kostroma   -            -            - 

41,200 

5,433,000 

131  87 

10 

31.  Pskow 

42,200 

5,045,000 

119  55 

14 

32.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

74,300 

5,045.000 

67  90 

35 

33.  Poltawa       -             .             - 

107,000 

5,003,000 

46  76 

43 

34.  Orenburg    -             -             - 

58,300 

4,989,000 

85  57 

31 

35.  Samara        -            ^             - 

54,100 

4,778,000 

88  32 

29 

36.  Courland     -            -            - 

64,200 

4,608,000 

71   78 

34 

37.  Astrakhan  -            -            - 

37,300 

4,502,000 

120  70 

13 

38.   VVolojrda     - 

42,000 

4.174,000 

99  38 

22 

39.  Witebsk      - 

74,000 

3,395,000 

45  88 

44 

40.  Mohilew      -            -            - 

32,000 

3,328,000 

104     0 

20 

41.  Simbirsk     -             -             ► 

49,100 

3,039,000 

61   89 

39 

42.  Esthonia     -             -             - 

28,400 

3,010.000 

105  99 

19 

43.  Minsk          .             -             - 

69,600 

2,928.000 

42     7 

46 

44.  Penza          -             -             - 

76.000 

2,814,000 

37     3 

48 

45.  Archangel  -             -             - 

27,200 

2.632,000 

96  76 

24 

46.  Wilna 

75,500 

2,042.000 

27     5 

49 

47.  Olonetz       .             .             - 

16,900 

1,817,000 

107  51 

18 

48.  Kowno         -             -             - 

47,700 

1.808,000 

37  90 

47 

49.  Country  of  the  Don  Cos-"l 
sacks       -            -            J 

20,000 

1,485,000 

74  25 

33 

50.  Grodno       -            -            - 

Total  - 

83,300 

1,378,000 

16  66 

50 

471,969,000 

We  here  perceive  that  the  governments  of  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  represent  much  more  than  a  fourth,  and,  together 
with  the  governments  of  Tauride,  Kherson,  and  Twer,  fully 
two-fifths,  of  the  total  capital  engaged  in  commerce  throughout 
the  fifty  governments  of  Euroi)ean  Russia.  Amongst  the  re- 
maining forty-five  there  are  but  five  in  which  that  capital  exceeds 
the  sum  of  10  millions  of  roubles.  The  great  disproportions 
observable  in  the  third  column  prove  that  the  development  of 
commerce  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
urban  population,  or  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  different 
provinces ;  but  frequently  depends  upon  local  circumstances, 
especially  geographical  position  and  the  concentration  and 
direction  of  the  means  of  communication.  We  perceive  govern- 
ments little  fertile  or  industrial,  and  greatly  behind  as  regards 
rural  economy,  taking  precedence,  in  regard  to  the  relative 
number  of  their  merchants  and  the  amount  of  capital  engaged 
in  commerce,  of  many  other  provinces  of  which  the  wealm  and 
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productive  forces  are  mucli  farther  developed ;  and  we  seem 
entitled  to  infer  that  in  many  provinces  favoured  in  regard  to 
the  products  of  the  soil^  the  urban  population  takes  but  a  trifling 
share  in  commercial  operations,  whilst  in  many  governments 
less  favoured  as  to  their  own  resources,  commerce  is  carried  on 
•principally  on  account  of  more  or  less  distant  districts.  These 
disproportions  between  commercial  activity  and  urban  popula- 
tion may  disappear  in  the  course  of  time,  along  with  the  im- 
provement of  our  means  of  communication,  which  are  now  so 
unequally  distributed  that  many  of  our  most  fertile  provinces 
are  entirely  without  them  during  great  portion  of  the  year,  and 
groan  under  a  plethora  of  produce  for  which  they  can  find  no 
outlet. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  observe  that  the  figures  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  have  only  an  approximative  value,  and  that  the 
inferences  we  may  draw  from  them  cannot  be  rigorously  exact. 
The  capital  of  merchants  of  the  same  class  may  differ  from  one 
province  to  another,  and  a  merchant  of  the  first  or  second  guild 
may  carry  on  commercial  operations  in  a  different  government 
from  that  in  which  he  resides ;  but  for  all  that,  we  may  draw 
general  conclusions  as  to  the  importance  of  commerce  in  the 
various  governments  from  the  number  of  merchants  which  they 
contain,  combined  with  their  reasonably  presumed  amount  of 
capital. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
participation  of  our  peasants  in  our  home  commerce.  There  is 
no  country  in  which  that  class  of  the  population  acts  such  an 
important  part  in  this  respect  as  it  does  with  us ;  and  though 
the  majority  engage  only  in  petty  retail  business,  there  are  not 
a  few  whose  transactions  are  of  such  extent  as  to  match  those 
of  the  guild  merchants.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  peasants' 
certificates  are  of  four  classes.  Those  of  the  first  three  are 
similar  to  the  three  guilds,  in  regard  both  to  the  amount  of  tax 
payable  and  to  the  commercial  rights  thereby  communicated. 
The  certificates  of  the  fourth  class  are  available  only  for  a 
retail  trade  less  extensive  than  that  of  a  merchant  of  the  third 
guild.  Each  peasant  is  free  to  choose  whatever  class  he  finds 
most  convenient,  only  the  serf  peasant  requires  to  produce  his 
master^s  consent ;  this,  once  given,  cannot  be  withdrawn  during 
the  currency  of  the  year  for  which  the  certificate  lasts.  The 
number  of  certificates  of  the  four  classes  delivered  to  peasants 
during  the  year  1852,  amounted  to  7450  (of  which  5  were  of 
the  first,  28  of  the  second,  and  2821  of  the  third  class),  or 
nearly  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  (54,233)  of  certificates 
of  all  guilds  and  classes  issued  that  year.     The  floating  capital 
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of  these  peasant  merchants  may  be  estimated  at  not  under  25 
millions  of  roubles.  Of  the  total  number  of  peasant  certificates 
issued  in  1851*  there  were  6565  for  the  different  governments 
of  European  Kuesia,  and  415  for  tliose  of  Siberia.  The  govern- 
ments of  European  Russia^  for  which  they  were  most  numerous, 
range  tliemselves  in  the  following  order :  — 


1.  St.  Petersburg 

. 

- 

1480 

Brought  forward 

.  5083 

2.  Moscow 

. 

m 

1356 

17.  VVoron^je 

- 

- 

-       97 

3.  Orenburg     - 

• 

- 

273 

18.  Tauride 

- 

- 

-       93 

4.  Jaroslaw 

- 

- 

233 

19.  Nowgorod 

- 

- 

-       89 

5.  Wladimir     - 

. 

• 

231 

20.  Simbirsk 

- 

- 

-       89 

6.  Riozan 

« 

- 

166 

21.  Archangel 

- 

- 

-       86 

7.  Perm 

• 

. 

163 

22.  Poltawa 

. 

. 

-       81 

8.  Wiatka 

- 

. 

157 

23.  Tambow 

. 

- 

-       78 

9.  Wologda 

- 

- 

156 

24.  Kostroma 

- 

- 

-       77 

10.  Twer 

- 

- 

152 

25.  Astrakhan 

- 

- 

-       74 

11.  Saratow 

. 

- 

149 

26.  Koursk 

• 

. 

-       74 

12.  Kazan 

• 

- 

136 

27.  Kharkow 

. 

. 

.       72 

13.  Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks 

116 

28.  Livonia 

. 

- 

-       65 

14.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

- 

m 

110 

29.  Toula 

- 

- 

-       62 

15.  Ekathcrinoelaw 

- 

- 

107 

30.  Kherson 

. 

. 

-       60 

16.  Olonctz 

nrd 

" 

98 
5083 

31.  Orel 

Toffcther 

" 

• 

-       53 

Carried  forwj 

.  6233 

The  remjuning  332  were  distributed  over  eighteen  govern- 
ments. 

We  perceive  from  the  table  that  the  largest  numbers  are 
found  in  the  governments  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
(chiefly  in  the  two  capitals) ;  the  peasants^  however,  are  not 
generally  natives  of  these  two  governments.  The  peasants  of 
the  western  governments,  and  especially  those  of  Wilna,  Grodno, 
Minsk,  Wolhynia,  and  Podolia,  are  those  amongst  whom  the 
spirit  of  traffic  is  least  of  all  developed ;  amongst  the  peasants 
of  the  whole  five  last-named  governments  there  were  issued  in 
1851  only  16  certificates. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  progress  of  our  commerce 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  so  far  as  appears  from  the 
niunber  and  classes  of  certificates  issued :  — 

I.    Certificates  issued  to  Merchants  inscribed  on  Guilds. 


In  1838-40 
1841-43 
1844-46 
1847-49 
1850  52 

First  Guild. 

Second  Guild. 

Third  Guild. 

ToUl. 

917 
908 
871 
862 
924 

1871 
1941 
2132 
2293 
2391 

33,516 
35,877 
36.671 
37,771 
42,327 

36,304 
38,726 
39,674 
40,926 
45,642 

*  We  take  the  statistics  of  this  year,  liecause  our  returns  for  1852  are  im- 
l>crfect. 
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II.   Certificates  issued  to  Pecuants. 


In  1838-40      - 

FintChut. 

Second  Ct«st. 

Third  CUm. 

Foarth  Clau. 

Total. 

4 

20 

2230 

3154 

5408 

1841-43      - 

6 

23 

2545 

3253 

5827 

1844-46      - 

6 

42 

2833 

3801 

6682 

1847-49      - 

5 

27 

2998 

3265 

6295 

1850-52      - 

4 

25 

2891 

4395 

7215 

We  here  perceive  that  the  number  of  certificates  for  mer- 
chants of  the  first  guilds  after  following  a  constantly  descending 
movement  from  1838  to  1849^  returned  during  the  last  trienni^ 
period  to  the  level  of  1838-40,  and  even  rose  somewhat  higher. 
The  second  and  third  guild  certificates  have  constantly  in- 
creased^—  the  last  period  as  compared  with  the  first  presenting 
an  increase  of  520  certificates  or  upwards  of  27  per  cent  for 
merchants  of  the  second,  and  of  8811  certificates  or  26  per 
cent,  for  merchants  of  the  third  raild.  The  total  number  of 
certificates  for  all  the  three  guilds  has  increased  by  9338,  or 
more  than  a  fourth,  in  the  space  of  these  fifteen  years.  The 
number  of  peasants'  certificates  of  the  first  class  is  insignificant : 
those  of  the  second,  after  doubling  during  the  period,  again  fall 
ofiy  and  end  with  an  increase  over  the  first  of  5  upon  20.  On 
the  other  hand  the  certificates  of  the  third  class  euibit  an  aug- 
mentation of  nearly  30  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  fourth  class 
of  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  these  certificates 
presents  an  increase  of  1807,  or  more  than  a  third.  The  total 
number  of  certificates  of  all  guilds  and  classes  presents  an  in- 
crease of  11,145,  or  27  per  cent.  On  calculating  the  amount  of 
capital  engaged  in  commerce,  according  to  the  estimates  we 
have  already  adopted,  during  the  first  and  last  of  these 
triennial  periods  respectively,  we  obtain  the  following  re- 
sult: — 


In  1838-40 
1850-52 

Increase  =  about  21  per  cent. 


RoubUt. 
•     384,870,000 

-  465,143,000 

-  80^73,000 


Such  are  the  numerical  results  of  the  data  we  have  been 
able  to  procure  regarding  the  movement  of  our  interior  com- 
merce and  our  commercial  population  in  general ;  and  we  have 
introduced  them  here  as  not  void  of  interest  as  a  question  of 
financial  statistics. 

Independently  of  the  incomplete  and  defective  condition  of 
our  modes  of  communication,  of  the  scarcity  of  capital,  and  of 
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the  insufficiency  of  private  credit  which  hamper  the  develop- 
ment of  our  commerce  both  home  and  foreign,  its  progress  is 
retarded  by  other  causes  inherent  in  |our  commercial  classes 
themselves.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  want  of  culture  and  in- 
struction amongst  many  of  our  merchants,  who  frequently  do 
not  possess  the  knowle^e  necessary  for  important  enterprises 
and  combinations  which  require  a  tract  of  time  to  realise  their 
benefits ;  for  them,  therefore,  nothing  will  do  but  large  and 
rapid  gains,  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  looking  only  to  the  profit 
of  the  moment,  they  are  apt  to  compromise  their  character  and 
destroy  the  confidence  of  their  customers.  They  are  not  in 
genend  sufficiently  imbued  with  a  truly  mercantile  spirit  in  the 
wide  meaning  of  the  term,  —  a  spirit  which  reveals  to  every 
enlightened  man  that  thorough  honesty  in  his  transactions  and 
a  well-established  reputation  are  generally  the  surest  way  to 
wealth,  and  that  to  gain  little  at  a  time  but  often  —  small  per 
centages  on  large  transactions  —  brings  in  more  money  at  the 
year's  end  than  a  larger  profit  at  the  moment  realised  at  the 
cost  of  his  trading  respectability. 

Paet  II.   Foreign  Commerce. 

The  geographical  position  of  Russia  is  by  no  means  peculiarly 
favourable  for  foreign  commerce.  The  natural-outlets  which  it 
commands  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  products 
which  our  soil  can  furnish  for  exportation.  European  Kussia 
has  for  its  inunediate  neighbours  on  one  hand,  upon  its  eastern 
frontier,  the  least  populous  and  least  civilised  countries  of  Asia^ 
and  on  the  other,  to  the  west  and  south,  agricultural  countries 
which  themselves  produce  in  abundance  several  of  our  principal 
exports,  as  cereals,  textile  plants,  wool,  and  hides.  Our  main 
fluvial  artery,  the  Volga,  terminates  in  a  closed  sea,  and  is 
almost  without  importance,  except  for  the  conunerce  of  the 
interior.  Our  seaports  are  the  remotest  of  any  from  tii^rin- 
cipal  markets  of  western  Europe.  In  those  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  White  Sea  the  navigation  is  of  but  short  duration.  All 
our  exports  being  heavy  and  bulky,  whilst  our  imports  are  the 
reverse,  the  greater  niunber  of  the  vessels  that  enter  our  ports 
arrive  in  ballast,  a  circumstance  which  doubles  the  cost  of 
freight.  To  these  disadvantages  we  must  add  the  inmiense  . 
distances,  the  difficulties  of  internal  communication,  and  a  pro- 
hibitory system,  motived  no  doubt  by  the  necessity  of  en- 
couraging our  home  manufactures,  but  which  restricts  the 
freedom  of  exchange,  one  of  the  most  essential  conditions  of 
the  prosperity  of  international  trade.  In  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tariff^,  there  exist  amongst  us,  as  everywhere  else. 
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two  opposite  sets  of  opinions — one  party  alleging  that  pur- 
chases will  be  made  only  where  sales  can  be  effected^  and  that 
consequently  a  tariff  which  restricts  importation^  whether  by 
excessive  duties  or  absolute  prohibition,  thereby  reacts  upon 
the  exportation  of  indigenous  articles ;  and  the  other  maintain- 
ing that  restrictions  on  importation  can  nowise  affect  export^ 
since  all  the  buyer  looks  to  is  the  cheapness  of  the  market.     In 
each  of  these  opinions  there  is  both  truth  and  error^  and  either 
of  them  taken  too  absolutely  will  become  false  in  its  applica- 
tion.    We  must  seek  truths  as  usual,  between  the  two  extremes. 
It  is  certain  enough  that  no  merchant  will  resort  for  his  article 
to  a  dearer  market,  because  into  that  market  the  products  of 
his  own  country  find  an  easy  entrance ;  nor  will  he  decline  pur- 
chasing in  a  cheaper  market,  on  the  ground  that  the  products 
of  his  own  country  are  there  subject  to  heavy  import  duties ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  natural  tendency  of  foreign 
commerce  is  towards  direct  international  exchanges,  and  that, 
c(Bteris  paribus^  merchants  will  resort  to  the  market  where  they 
can  at  once  buy  and  sell, — where  with  the  same  money  they 
can  perform  two  transactions  and  thus  realise  two  profits  instead 
of  one.     Transactions,  moreover,  in  which  an  interchange  of 
commodities  takes  place  possess  greater  facilities  in  reg^  to 
credit     A  Liverpool  or  London  house  wishing  to  make  a  large 
purchase  of  cotton  in  America,  finds  it  easier  to  pay  for  it  with 
manufactured  goods  bought  on  credit  in  Leeds  or  Manchester, 
than  to  make  a  remittance  in  gold  or  to  purchase  bills  on  New 
York  or  Boston ;  and  this  reciprocity  of  sale  and  purchase  aids 
commercial  operations  by  equalising  the  course  of  exchange. 

England  is  often  able  to  purchase  grain  and  various  raw 
materials  of  her  industry  in  countries  where  the  sale  of  her 
merchandise  is  exceedingly  restricted ;  and  this  may  easily  be 
the  case  where  commerce  is  carried  on  upon  such  a  vast  scale 
as  it  is  conducted  by  Great  Britain  with  every  portion  of  the 
globe ;  for  the  balance  which  England  pays  upon  her  transac- 
tions with  one  country  is  covered  by  the  balance  which  she 
receives  upon  her  transactions  with  another;  but  such  an 
exceptional  case  does  not  derogate  from  the  general  truth  tiiat 
direct  reciprocity  of  purchase  and  sale  favours,  nay  forms  the 
basis  of,  international  commerce ;  and  England  could  not  sell  her 
merchandise  to  foreign  countries  as  she  does,  if  from  foreign 
countries  she  did  not  also  extensively  purchase.  There  is  also 
a  saving  upon  tiie  freight,  which  affects  the  price  of  the  article, 
when  there  is  tiie  certainty  of  obtaining  a  cargo  both  ways ; 
and  tiie  more  distant  the  two  countries  are  from  each  other, 
the  more  important  does  this  consideration  become.     As  regards 
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Russia,  no  doubt  considerations  as  to  freight  are  perhaps  of 
less  importance  than  ahnost  anywhere  else;  for  our  exports 
being  heavy  and  bulky,  and  our  imports  the  reverse,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  entering  our  ports  must  in  any  case 
arrive  in  ballast,  so  that  the  admission  of  a  few  manufactures 
more  or  less  could  exert  but  a  trifling  influence  upon  freights.* 
There  are,  however,  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  influence  which  the  prohibitory 
system  might  exert  in  the  long  run  upon  our  commerce.  For- 
merly, for  some  of  the  principal  products  of  our  soil  and 
our  industry,  we  enjoyed  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  supply  to  the 
principal  consumers:  now,  these  countries  enjoy,  to  a  certain, 
extent,  the  option  of  supplying  themselves  frt)m  other  countries 
which  have  become  our  rivals,  amongst  which  the  diflerent 
states  of  America  are  the  chief;  and  this  competition  having 
considerably  modified  our  conunercial  preponderance  for  certain 
produce  in  the  European  market,  our  export  trade  will,  to  a 
dead  certainty,  be  unable  to  go  mi  prospering  in  the  long  run, 
except  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  of  exchange  which  we 
may  be  prepared  to  concede  to  our  best  customers.  Thus  our 
corn-trade,  which  comes  first  in  the  order  of  importance,  is,  and 
always  will  be,  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  results  of  the 
harvest  in  England  and  some  other  countries  which  receive  our 
grain,  —  with  this  difference,  however,  that  whereas  formerly 
our  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  ports  were  ahnost  the  only  granaries 
to  which  these  countries  were  in  use  to  resort,  now  France  and 
England  are  able  to  draw  their  supplies  from  several  other 
countries  which  did  not  formerly  export  to  these  quarters.  Now 
in  years  of  scarcity  no  doubt  (such  as  1846,  1847,  and  1853, 
when  there  was  a  bad  harvest  almost  everywhere),  we  find  it 
easy  enough  to  dispose  of  our  whole  surplus ;  it  is  bought  up 
witiiout  any  questions  asked ;  but  in  years  of  average  harvest, 
when  England  and  the  continental  states  require  only  a  smaller 
supplement,  which  they  can  draw  from  various  countries  at 
their  option,  they  will  of  course  prefer  purchasing  where  they 
can  sell  in  return,  to  purchasing  where  they  wm  be  obliged 
to  pay  down  in  hard  cash.  The  case  is  nearly  similar  witii  our 
hemp,  tallow,  and  other  produce.  Hitherto,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
gress of  wealth  and  population,  transatiantic  competition  has 
done  us  littie  injury ;  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  con- 
sequences which  it  threatens  for  tiie  iuture :  we  must  remember 
that  the  natural  bent  of  commerce  is  towards  fair  exchange, 
and  that  it  can  be  well  and  regularly  sustained  in  the  long  run 

*  Of  prohibited  articles  the  onlj  one  that  coold  exert  a  visible  influence  upon 
freights  is  cast  iron. 
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only  where  it  is  double  and  reciprocal — where  it  is  a  com- 
merce of  import  as  well  as  a  commerce  of  export.  This  is 
manifested  in  our  own  commerce  taken  as  a  whole^  and  in  the 
movement  of  several  of  our  ports  where,  saving  a  few  excep- 
tional years,  increased  importation  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  increased  exportation.  In  the  port  of  Odessa,  for  example, 
where  commerce  has  been  favoured  by  certain  inmiunities,  im- 
portation rose  in  the  course  of  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
(1829-~63)  from  1,525,000  to  7,485,000  roubles,  and  exporta- 
tion  from  3,650,000  to  17,340,000.  The  following  statistical 
tables,  founded  upon  custom-house  returns,  will  show  the  im- 
portance of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  its  progress  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments against  which  it  still  has  to  struggle :  — 

Ccmmerce  with  Europe  andAsia,  in  cumulo. 


Yean. 

Value*  of  Import*. 

Valutt  of  BxporU. 

Total  Movemeot. 

5i/»tfr  EoubUt, 

Silver  RtmbU$. 

Silver  RonbleB. 

1822 

41,637,500 

50,427,900 

92,065,400 

1823 

42,501,800 

52,675,900 

95,177,700 

1824 

46,909,800 

54,223,800 

101,133,600 

1825 

49,330,600 

63,377,400 

112,708,000 

1826 

48,947,200 

47,537,600 

96,484,800 

1827 

52,587,900 

61,419,100 

114,007,000 

1828 

54,734,600 

55,508,100 

110,242,700 

1829 

60,330,600 

62,529,000 

122,859,600 

1830 

50,571,900 

67,813,400 

118,385,300 

1831 

47,616,900 

65,422,100 

113,039,000 

1832 

51,422,600 

66,381,700 

117,804,300 

1833 

51,103,200 

63,920,900 

115,024,100 

1834 

59,367,700 

59,780,500 

119,148,200 

1835 

60,728,000 

59,007,400 

119,735,400 

1836 

64,768,400 

74,813,500 

139,581,900 

1837 

68,523,500 

69,178,300 

137.701,800    • 

1838 

67,568,400 

82,933,200 

150,501,600 

1839 

67,857,000 

91,759,000 

159,616,000 

1840 

76,726,100 

82,525,000 

159,251,100 

1841 

79,429,500 

85,883,400 

165,312,900 

1842 

82,975,600 

82,225,400 

165,201,000 

1843 

73,238,600 

79,106,600 

152,345,200 

1844 

76,862,200 

89,936»100 

166,798,300 

1845 

81,234,600 

88,563,300 

169,797,900 

1846 

84,959,000 

98,572,700 

183,531,700 

1847 

87,001,500 

144,321,900 

231,323,400 

1848 

88,916,900 

84,240.700 

173,157,600 

1849 

94,151,500 

92,208,500 

186,360,000 

1850 

91,851,900 

94,027,600 

165.879,500 

1851 

102,788,500 

95,213,900 

198,002,400 

1852 

99,767,800 

112,474,600 

212,242,400 

1853 
Total  of  the  32  jears 

101,229,900 

145,375,200 

246,605,100 

2,207,641,200 

2,523,383,700 

4,731,024,900 

*  The  custom-hotue  Taluationfl  are  fbonded  on  the  prices  corrent. 
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Thus,  during  the  whole  of  this  period  there  are  but  six  years, 
namely,  1826,  1835,  1842,  1848,  1849,  and  1851,  in  which  the 
value  of  the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  exports ;  and  the  total 
value  of  the  exportation  during  the  thirty-two  years  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  importation  by  315,742,500  roubles,  or  about 
14  per  cent.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  our  prohibitory 
system,  applied  to  an  empire  with  a  wet  and  drv  frontier  of 
more  than  2500  geographical  miles,  presents  facilities  to  the 
smuggler,  against  wluch  the  most  energetic  measures  of  preven- 
tion can  be  attended  with  only  very  partial  success ;  so  that  the 
actual  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  must  greatly  exceed 
the  quantities  officially  ascertained.  The  custom-house  returns 
with  regard  to  the  import  and  export  of  the  precious  metals 
form  very  inexact  indicators  of  the  balance  of  trade,  especially 
when  consulted  for  only  a  short  period  of  time ;  for  the  pay- 
ments and  returns  for  merchandise  exported  or  imported  during 
one  year  are  frequently  carried  over  to  the  year  following ;  but 
taking  in  slump  the  importation  and  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver  during  a  long  course  of  years,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
balance  of  lawful  trade,  we  may  be  able  to  draw  some  infer- 
ences (perhaps  not  very  well  founded  after  all)  as  to  the  extent 
of  smuggling.  Now  the  value  of  our  exports  exceeded,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  the  value  of  our  imports  during  thirty-two  years 
by  315,742,500  roubles;  during  the  same  period,  the  excess  of 
importation  of  the  precious  metals  amounted  only  to  131,268,000 
roubles,  leaving  uncovered  a  value  of  184,474,500  roubles^ 
which  must  have  been  balanced  more  or  less  by  clandestine  im- 
portation ;  but  we  apprehend  that  the  real  difference  uncovered 
must  have  been  very  much  greater,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
excess  of  importation  of  the  precious  metals  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced  if  we  could  deduct  the  sums  which  flowed  out 
of  the  country  in  a  clandestine  manner  at  various  periods  when 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  was  prohibited,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  commercial  crises  or  other  disquieting  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  at  such  periods  prohibitory  measures  can  never 
entirely  prevent  a  drain  of  the  precious  metals,  —  especially 

fold.*  The  import  and  export  of  these,  in  so  far  as  controlled 
y  the  custom-house,  is  exhibited  year  by  year  in  the  following 
table ;  which,  however,  does  not  comprehend  their  export  or 
import  on  account  of  government :  — 

*  There  was  never  so  mucli  Russian  gold  seen  in  Germany,  and  especially  at 
Vienna,  as  in  1848  and  1849 — precisely  the  period  at  which,  its  [price  having 
risen  in  the  principal  markets  of  Europe  in  consequence  of  the  political  troubles, 
its  exportation  had  been  prohibited  in  Russia  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
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Movement  of  the  Precioua  Metals. 


Yetn. 

Valu«  of  Impor- 

»Value of  Expor- 

Exceti of  Im- 

Exci'ss of  Ex. 

tation. 

tation. 

portation. 

portation. 

Stiver  Bomb. 

Saw€r  Roub. 

saver  Roub. 

SUver  Rtmb. 

1822      - 

7,532,100 

457,300 

7,074,800 

1823      - 

1,720,500 

493,700 

1,226,800 

1824      - 

1,694,000 

1,277,700 

416,300 

1825      • 

3,125,200 

437,500 

2,687,700 

1826      - 

1,317,100 

985,000 

332,100 

1827      - 

8,708,700 

975,000 

2,733,700 

1828      - 

4,370,100 

755,100 

3,615,000 

1829      - 

11,016,100 

873,000 

10,143,000 

1830      - 

13,099,300 

932,100 

12,167,200 

1831      - 

12,137,300 

1,166,400 

10,970,900 

1832      - 

11,645,900 

1,227,700 

10,418,200 

1833      - 

14,061,900 

2,220,200 

11,841,700 

1834      - 

5,533,300 

2,395,000 

3,138,300 

1835      - 

5,901,000 

3,639,200 

2,261,800 

1836      - 

5,291,000 

2,506,800 

2,784,200 

1837      - 

4,594,800 

7,134,700 

m                              0 

2,539,900 

1838      - 

6,711,400 

2,276,100 

4,435.300 

1839      - 

14,346,100 

2,480,600 

11,856,500 

1840     - 

7,928,000 

3,238,000 

4,690.000 

1841      - 

8,090,500 

3,713,400 

4,377,100 

1842      - 

5,815,000 

4,066,000 

1,749,000 

1843      - 

10,110,000 

9,389,000 

721,000 

1844     - 

9,843,000 

4,230,000 

5,613,000 

1845      • 

8,304,000 

5,550,000 

2,754,000 

1846      - 

9,744.300 

12,973,800 

- 

3.229,500 

1847      - 

20,768.000 

12,876,300 

7,891,700 

1848      - 

5,475,000 

11,979,400 

"             • 

6,504,400 

1849      - 

4,845,000 

4,820,600 

24,600 

1850      - 

7,556,600 

4,871,900 

2,684,700 

1851      - 

6.407,100 

16,402.200 

m                               m 

9,995,100 

1852      - 

12,560,800 

6,671,800 

•   5,889,000 

1853      - 

• 

Total  - 

26,000,000 

6,960,700 

19,039,300 

271,253,200 

139,985,200 

153,536,900 

22,268,900 

22,268,900 

131,268,000 

We  perceive  from  thia  table  tliat  during  the  period  of 
thirty-two  years  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  pre- 
sented only  four  times — ^namely,  in  18375  I8465 1848,  and  1851 
— an  excess  over  their  importation.  On  comparing  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  with  that  of  the  import  and  export  of  the 
precious  metals  during  this  series  of  years,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing results :  — 
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Teari. 

Merchandise. 

Precious  Meuls. 

Excess  of  Impor. 

Excess  of  Expor- 

Excess  of  Impor- 

Exres* of  Expor- 

UttOQ. 

UUon. 

tation. 

tation. 

Siiver  Boub, 

Silver  Romb. 

Silver  Roub. 

SUvcr  Ruub. 

1822      - 

- 

8,790,400 

7,074,800 

1823      - 

*                                               V 

10,174,100 

1,226,800 

1824      - 

- 

7,314,000 

416,300 

1825      - 

m                           m 

14,046,800 

2,687,700 

1826      - 

1,409,600 

332,100 

1827      - 

- 

8,831,200 

2,733,700 

1828      - 

- 

773,500 

3,615.000 

1829      - 

m                               m 

2,198,400 

10,143,000 

1830      - 

' 

17,241,500 

12,167,200 

1831      - 

. 

17,805,200 

10,970,900 

1832      - 

•                                               V 

14,959,100 

10,418,200 

1833      - 

- 

12,817,700 

11,841,700 

1834      - 

- 

412,800 

3,138,300 

1835      - 

1,720,600 

- 

2,161,800 

1836      - 

•                                m 

10,045,100 

2,784,200 

. 

1837      - 

m                                m 

654,800 

- 

2,539,900 

1838      - 

- 

15,364,800 

4,435,300 

1839      - 

•                                   m 

23,902,000 

11,856,500 

1840     - 

- 

5,798,900 

4,690,000 

1841      - 

- 

6,453,900 

4,377,100 

1842      - 

750,200 

- 

1,749,000 

1843      - 

- 

5,868,000 

721,000 

1844      - 

- 

13,073,900 

5,613,000 

1845      - 

m                               m 

7,328,700 

2,754,000 

1846      - 

m                               m 

13,613,700 

- 

3,229,500 

1647      - 

- 

57,320,400 

7,891,700 

1848      - 

4,676,200 

- 

- 

6,504,400 

1849      - 

1,943,000 

- 

24,600 

1850      - 

- 

2,176,700 

2,684,700 

1851      - 

7,574,600 

*                                m 

- 

9,995,100 

1852      - 

- 

12,706,800 

5,889,000 

1853      - 
Total  - 

m                               m 

44,145,300 

19,089,300 

18,074,200 

333,816,700 

153,596,900 

22,268,900 

Final  result 

-         -         - 

18,074.200 

22,268,900 

315,742,500 

131,268,000 

On  examining  this  table  in  detail,  we  observe  a  great  want 
of  harmony  between  the  results  of  ordinary  commerce  and  the 
movement  of  the  precious  metals.  Thus  in  1823  the  excess  of 
merchandise  exported  amounted  to  10,1749000  roubles,  and  that 
of  gold  and  silver  imported  only  to  1,226,000.  In  1824  Uie  excess 
of  exportation  of  the  one  amounted  to  7,314,000  roubles,  whilst 
the  excess  of  importation  of  the  other  came  to  only  416,000.  In 
1825  the  excess  of  exportation  of  merchandise  was  14,046,000 
roubles,  against  an  excess  of  importation  of  gold  and  silver  of  no 
more  than  2,687^000.     In  1836  the  excess  of  exportation  of 
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merchandise  was  10^045,000  roubles^andthe  excess  of  precious 
metals  imported  2,784,000.  In  1838  the  excess  of  merchandise 
exported  was  15,364,000  roubles,  and  the  excess  of  gold  and 
silver  imported  4,435,000.  In  1839  the  excess  of  the  one  was 
23,902,000,  and  that  of  the  other  1 1,856,000  roubles.  In  1847 
the  excess  of  merchandise  exported  rose  to  57,320,000  roubles, 
whilst  that  of  precious  metals  imported  was  only  7,892,000 ; 
and  in  1853  the  excess  of  the  former  was  upwards  of  44,000,000 
against  an  excess  of  the  latter  of  19,000,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  some  years,  as  1828,  1829,  and  1834,  in 
which  the  excess  of  gold  and  silver  imported  exceeded  the 
excess  of  ordinary  merchandise  exported.  In  1826,  1835,  and 
1842,  we  have  an  excess  of  importation,  both  of  goods  and  of 
the  precious  metab,  whilst  in  1837  there  was  an  excess  of 
ffold  and  sUver  exported  of  2,540,000  roubles,  notwithstand- 
mg  an  excess  of  merchandise  exported  of  655,000  roubles; 
and  in  1846  there  was  an  excess  of  exportation  of  both 
merchandise  and  precious  metals  amounting,  the  former  to 
13,613,700  roubles,  and  the  latter  to  3,229,500.  These  incon- 
gruities are  referable  partly  to  the  carrying  over  of  payments 
from  one  year  to  another,  and  partly  to  the  mfluence  of  contra- 
band traffic. 

In  order  to  afford  a  better  idea  of  the  progress  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  we  here  recapitulate  its  movement  by  quinquennial 
periods :  — 

Total  Value  in  Silver  Roubles. 


During  the  Year* 

orimporu. 

or  Exports. 

or  total  Movement. 

1822-1826 

229,326,900 

268>242,600 

497,569,500 

1827-1831 

265,841,900 

312,691,700 

578,533,600 

1832-1836 

287,389,900 

323,904,000 

611,293,900 

1837-1841 

360,104,500 

412,278,900 

772,383,400 

1842-1846 

899,270,000 

438,404,100 

837,674,100 

1847-1851 

464,710,300 

510,012,600 

974,722,900 

1852  and  1853 

200,997,700 

257,849,800 

458,847,500 

We  may  here  observe,  in  reference  to  this  table  and  to  the 
one  at  page  181.,  that  from  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the 
custom-house  line  betwixt  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the 
other  possessions  of  Russia, — namely,  from  the  Istof  January, 
1851, — the  trade  of  that  kingdom  with  foreign  countries  is  com- 
prehended in  the  general  trade  of  the  empire.  The  foreign 
trade  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  during  the  three  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  suppression  of  the  douaniary  line  be- 
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tween  the  kingdom  and  the  empire  presented  the  following 
results:  — 


In  1848     - 

1849  • 

1850  - 

Aycrage  - 

ImporU. 

ExporU. 

Total. 

Silver  Rambles, 
4,203,000 
5,562,700 
7,388,400 

Silver  Rambles, 
4,154,100 
6,558,400 
4,289,200 

saver  Ramble*. 
8,357,100 
12,121,100 
11,677,600 

5,718,000 

5,000,600 

10,718,600 

And  the  result  of  this  trade  during  the  three  first  years  after 
the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  douaniary  system  of  the 
empire  was  as  follows :  — 


In  1851     - 

1852  - 

1853  - 

Ayerage  - 

Importation  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland. 

Exportation  from  ih« 
Kingdom  of  Poland. 

Total 

Silver  Rambles. 
9,015,400 
8,767,800 
8,491,700 

saver  Rambles, 
4,852,200 
6,115,100 
9,174,100 

Silver  Rambles. 
13,867,600 
14,882,900 
17,665,800 

8,758,300 

6,713,800 

15,472,100 

On  comparing  the  two  periods,  we  perceive  an  average  in- 
crease of  3,040,300  roubles  or  53  per  cent,  on  the  imports,  of 
1,713,200  roubles  or  34  per  cent,  on  the  exports,  and  of 
4,753,500  roubles  or  44  per  cent,  on  the  total  movement  This 
sudden  turn  is  explained  in  part  by  the  influence  of  the  new 
tariff  upon  various  articles  of  import  *,  and  partly  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  since  the  suppression  of  the  intermediate  line 
of  custom-houses  the  importations  into  the  kingdom  embrace  a 
portion  of  the  goods  invoiced  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
the  empire,  whilst  the  exports  embrace  some  Russian  products 
arriving  from  other  provinces.  If,  however,  setting  aside  that 
part  of  the  increased  commerce  of  tlie  kingdom  whicm  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  cause  last  adverted  to,  we  deduct  in  toto  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  latter  from  those  of  the  empire  during 
the  years  1851-52-53,  we  shall  obtain  for  the  seven  last  years, 
1847-53,  the  following  result :  — 

*  On  some  articles  the  duty  became  lower  under  the  new  Russian  tariff,  whilst 
others,  especially  wines  and  spirits,  became  subject  to  a  higher  duty  than  under 
the  old  tariff  of  the  kingdom. 
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During  the  qain- 

qacnninm  1847-51 

In  1852  and  1853 

Importation. 

Exportation. 

Total. 

Siher  Rambles, 

455,694,900 
183,738,200 

Stiver  Boublet. 

505,160,400 
242,560,600 

Silver  Roubles. 

960,855,300 
426,298,800 

ff 

With  this  rectification  of  the  preceding  table,  we  subjoin 
the  average  annual  yalue  of  the  commerce  of  the  empire  during 
the  thirty-two  years :  — 


Periods. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Silver  Roubles. 

Silver  Roubles. 

Silver  RotMes. 

1822-1826 

45,865,380 

53,648,520 

99,513,900 

1827-1831 

53,168,380 

62,538,340 

115,706,720 

1832-1836 

67,477,980 

64,780,800 

122,258,780 

1837-1841 

72,020,900 

82,455,780 

154,476,680 

1842-1846 

79,854,000 

87,680,820 

167,534,820 

1847-1851 

91,139.000 

101,032,100 

192,171,100 

1852  and  1853 

91,869,100 

121,280,300 

213,149,440 

We  perceive  from  a  comparison  of  these  fimires,  that  the 
progress  of  exportation  has  constantly  followed  mat  of  importa- 
tion (another  proof  of  the  maxim  that  international  exchange 
forms  the  basis  of  foreign  commerce),  and  that  the  value  of  the 
exports  has,  during  each  period,  exceeded  that  of  the  goods 
imported  in  a  legal  manner.  The  progressive  increase  per  cent, 
of  the  foregoing  movement  was  as  follows :  — 


2nd  period  1827-31 
3rd      „      1832-36 
4th      „      1837-41 
5th      „      1842-46 
6th      „      1847-51 

On  Imports. 

On  Exports. 

On  total  Morement. 

15*9  per  cent 

8-1         „ 
25*3         „ 
10-9         „ 
141          „ 

16*6  per  cent 

3-6 
27*3 

6*3        „ 
15*0        „ 

16*3  per  cent 

5*7  „ 
26*4         „ 

8*5  „ 
14*7         „ 

Comparing  the  last  quinquennial  period  with  that  of  1822-26, 
we  perceive  an  average  increase  of  45,273,600  roubles  or  99 
per  cent,  on  the  imports,  of  47,383,600  roubles  or  88  per  cent, 
on  the  exports,  and  of  92,657,200  roubles  or  93  per  cent  on 
the  whole.  Exportation  exceeded  importation  at  an  average 
per  annum  — 
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SOv,  Roub.       Per  Cent 

During  the 

let  qainqnennial  period,  of 

- 

- 

7,783,140  or  17 

n  . 

2nd 

n 

f> 

- 

- 

9,369.960    „    17*6 

n 

3rd 

n 

»f 

- 

- 

7,302,820   „    12*7 

if 

4th 

» 

M 

- 

- 

10,434,880    „   14-5 

n 

5th 

n 

ft 

- 

- 

7.826,820    „     9-8 

»» 

6th 

w 

M 

- 

- 

9,893,100   „    10-8 

On  combining  these  figures  with  the  preceding,  we  per- 
ceive that  our  export  commerce,  taken  by  itself,  whilst  continu- 
ing to  follow  an  ascending  movement,  has  for  some  time  been 
undergoing  a  certain  modification  in  its  relations  to  legal  import 
commerce,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  movement  taken  as  a  whole ; 
and  that  the  relative  result  of  the  balance  (i.  e.  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  movement)  has  been  upon  the  whole  less  favourable 
during  the  three  latter  quinquennial  periods  than  during  the 
first  fifteen  years.  The  explanation  of  this  is  natural  enough. 
Our  chief  imports  consist  either  of  alimentary  substances,  such 
as  colonial  produce,  tea,  wine,  southern  fruits,  and  the  like,  the 
consumption  of  which  increases  with  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
population,  or  of  raw  materials  of  industry,  as  cotton,  dye-stuffs, 
and  other  agents  of  fabrication,  the  demand  for  which  increases 
with  the  gradual  development  of  our  manufactures,  whilst 
several  of  our  exports  have  for  some  time  past  been  met  in 
the  principal  markets  of  Europe  by  rival  products  of  like 
description,  the  competition  of  which  is  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  serious.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  re- 
peatedly have  occasion  to  recur. 

To  complete  these  statistics  of  our  foreign  commerce  taken 
as  a  whole,  we  here  subjoin  the  result  of  the  movement  of  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  taken  by 
quinquennial  periods :  — 


Average  Annual  Excess. 


or  Importatitn. 

Of  Exportntion. 

Silver  Raubk$. 

Silver  Roubles. 

During  tho  period  1822-26    - 

2,347,540 

1827-31     - 

7,958,360 

„             „         1832-36    - 

6,088,840 

1837-41     . 

4,563,780 

1842-46     . 

1,521,500 

1847-51     - 

- 

1,179,700 

„     years  1852  and  53    - 

12,464,150 

The  result  of  the  movement  during  the  last  quinquennial 
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period,  in  which  there  is  a  balance  of  exportation,  is  the  more 
remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  year  in  which  the  largest  exporta^ 
tion  of  our  produce  took  place  (1847,  in  which  we  exported  to 
the  value  of  upwards  of  144  millions)  falls  within  this  period, 
and  during  the  same  period  our  exports  of  merchandise  ex- 
ceeded the  legal  imports  by  the  average  annual  amount  of 
nearly  10  millions  of  roubles.  The  explanation  may  be  found, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  in  clandestine  importation.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  in  the  course  of  the  same  period  (in  1849) 
the  export  of  gold  was  for  some  time  prohibited. 

However  this  may  be,  the  progress  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
in  spite  of  the  various  impediments  we  have  adverted  to,  and 
the  importance  it  has  abeady  attuned  amongst  international 
exchanges,  show  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming  with  the  aid  of 
improved  means  of  communication  and  gradual  reforms  of 
custom-house  legislation.  The  quinquennial  average  of  its 
movement  during  the  years  1847-51,  amounting  to  192,171,100 
roubles,  distributed  over  a  population  of  about  60  millions 
(Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland^not  included),  gives  3  rou- 
bles 2  kopecks  per  inhabitant. 

We  will  now  present  an  abstract  of  the  commercial  move- 
ment of  some  other  countries. 

Austria. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Austria  during  the  quinquennium 
1843^7  *  represented  an  annual  value  of  119,590,000  conven- 
tion florins  of  imports,  and  107,868,000  of  exports,  giving  a 
total  movement  of  227,458,700  florins,  and  an  excess  of  im- 
portation of  11,721,300  florins,  or  10*9  per  cent.  The  total 
value  of  the  movement  (=143^299,000  roubles)  distributed 

*  The  political  events  of  1848  and  1849  prodaced  rach  a  disturbance  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  Austria,  that  in  1848  the  yaiae  of  her  imports  fell  from  126  or 
128  millions  to  83,700,000  florins,  and  in  1849  had  not  risen  to  more  than  88 
millions,  the  exports  having  simultaneously  fallen  from  112  to  46  millions.  This 
derangement  has  obliged  us  to  take  for  point  of  comparison  the  five  years  inmie- 
diately  preceding  that  disastrous  period.  Complete  tables  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Austria,  so  far  as  yet  published,  come  down  only  to  the  end  of  1850. 
Taking  the  last  five  years  (1846-50)  we  obtain  the  following  result :  — 

Con9.  Flo, 
Imports  (average)  -  -  .     1 17,096,500 

Exports  ....       85,738,800 

Excess  of  imports  s 36*6  per  cent      -  -      31,357,700 

Total  movement  -  -  .  -  -    202,835,300 

B  127,786,000  roubles,  which,  distributed  over  the  mean  population  of  the  period 
(37  millions),  gives  3  roub.  43  kop.  per  head. 
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over  a  population  of  35^  millionB),  (the  mean  population  of  the 
period)  gives  4  roubles  9  kopecks  per  inhabitant. 

States  of  the  German  ZoUverein. 
The  average  annual  value  during  the  period  1847-51  was, — 

Thalcrs. 
Importa  ....     191,501,300 

Exports  ....     196,870,000 


Excess  of  exports  B  2*8  per  cent       *  -        5,368,700 

Total  moTement  -  -  •  -    3^8,371,300 

=  361,1859300  roubles,  which,  distributed  over  the  mean  popu- 
lation of  the  period  (29,700^000  inhabitants),  gives  13  roubles 
8  kopecks  per  inhabitanti 

Great  Britain* 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  value 
represented  by  the  movement  of  British  commerce,  from  the 
difference  that  exists  between  the  real  value  of  the  merchandise 
and  the  values  adopted  in  the  official  tables,  which  date  from 
a  remote  period,  and  have  not  been  altered,  whilst  the  prices  of 
most  commodities,  and  especially  of  manufactured  goods,  have 
imdergone  great  reductions.  The  custom-house  tables  give  the 
value  of  all  articles  imported  and  exported  at  the  old  official 
rates,  and  the  real  or  declared  value  of  British  produce  exported 
is  given  in  a  column  apart ;  but  this  supplementary  indication 
is  wanting  for  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  so  that  we 
cannot  perceive  in  the  ensemble  of  the  movement  i^e  difference 
between  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  two  modes  of  valuation. 
With  such  incomplete  data  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
an  approumative  calculation  in  order  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible  the  real  value  of  the  balance  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Great  Britain. 

According  to  the  official  estimates,  this  commerce  presented, 
on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  5th  of  January,  1853,  the 
following  yearly  result:  — 

£ 

Imports  ....     106,828,322 

Exports,  Tiz., 

£ 
Ftoduce  of  the  United  Kingdom  -  187,437,341 
Foreign  and  colonial  produce      -    22,984,986 

210,422,327 

Exceasof exportation  =97  percent   -  -    103,594,OoT 

Total  moYement  ...    317,250,649* 

*  On  examining  the  British  Tables  of  Commerce,  we  are  itmck  bj  a  foct  not 
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But  these  figures  are  entirely  fictitious :  they  are  based  on 
prices  which  no  longer  exist.  Thus,  for  example,  the  exports 
figuring  at  the  official  value  of  187,437,341/.  represent^  at 
their  declared  value  only  74,621,991/.,  ornot  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  former.  This  enormous  difference  proceeds  from  the 
great  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  almost 
every  product  of  British  industry,  especially  iron  and  textile 
manufactures,  since  the  official  values  were  fixed.  The  imports 
are  composed  of  alimentary  substances,  wine,  and  raw  materials, 
of  which  the  prices  are  in  general  less  variable.  Still,  several 
important  articles  of  these,  as  sugar,  tea,  and  cotton,  have  fallen 
considerably  in  price,  and  we  do  not  possess  sufficient  data  for 
precisely  determining  in  what  proportion  the  official  exceeds 
the  real  value  of  these  commodities.  It  is  therefore  only  by 
inference  that  we  can  estimate  the  movement  of  the  direct 
commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  and  we  leave  out  of  account  the 
transhipments  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  as  the  transit 
trade  is  not  included  in  our  comparative  estimates  of  the  com- 
merce of  otiier  states.  Taking  tiien  for  our  basis  the  declared 
value  of  the  products  of  the  United  Eongdom  exported,  we 
assume  that  this  value  exceeds  by  about  10  per  cent,  tiie  value 
of  foreijra  and  colonial  produce  entered  for  home  consumption, 
which  for  the  triennial  period  1851-53  will  give  tiie  following 
result :  — 

£ 
Mean  annaal  exportation,  real  yalae  -  -  •    74,622,000 

„  „       importation,  estimated  ut  supra  -     68,000,000 


Total  amount    -  -  142,622,000 

=  891,387,500  roubles,  which  gives,  for  a  population  of  about 
27  millions,  33  roub.  per  head. 

directly  connected  with  oar  present  sabject,  bat  so  remarkable  that  we  cannot  help 
noticing  it,  namely,  the  infinitesimal  share  which  belongs  to  Ireland  in  the  great 
commercial  movement  of  an  empire  which  rules  every  sea,  and  entertains  such  ex- 
tensive relations  with  every  portion  of  the  globe.  The  importation  of  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  on  an  average  of  the  years 
1851-53,  at  the  official  estimates,  to  106,828,d22iL,  of  which  100,746,687/1  were  for 
Great  Britain,  and  6,081,635/1,  or  less  than  6  per  cent  for  Ireland,  which,  notwith- 
standing, contains  about  three-tenths  of  the  total  population.  The  exportation  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  same  period,  to 
187,437,34 U  official  value,  of  which  Ireland's  share  comes  to  no  more  than  297,272/. 
On  distributing  the  total  movement  over  the  population,  we  obtain  1 5/.  2«.  for 
Great  Britain,  and  only  15«.  for  Ireland;  that  is,  the  relative  share  of  Ireland  is  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  as  1  to  20.  This  single  fact  is  enough  to  characterise  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  misery  and  backward  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the 
immensely  developed  national  wealth  of  Great  Britain.  The  annals  of  the  world 
present  no  second  example  of  the  contrast  which  we  find  here  between  two  king- 
doms separated  by  a  strait  which  is  passable  in  a  couple  of  hours,  subject  to  the 
same  sceptre,  both  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  in  daily  contact  with  everything 
that  is  most  advanced  in  the  civilisation  of  Europe. 
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France. 

During  the  quinquennial  period  1847-51  the  average  annual 
movement  was  — 


Imports  -  -  . 

Exports  .  -  - 

Excess  of  exports  »  30  per  cent.*^ 

Total  moyement 


Franci. 

-  774,880,000 

-  1,023,820,000 

-  248,940,000 

-  1,798,700,000 


=  44996759OOO  roubles,  which,  distributed  over  a  population  of 
35j^  mUlions,  ^ves  12  roub.  67  kop.  per  head. 

Belgium. 

The  average  annual  movement  during  the  quinquennium 
1847-61  was  — 

Framci, 

Importe  .  .  -  -  .      213,959,400 

Exports  .....       182,284,200 


Excess  of  imports  »  17'4  per  cent 
Total  movement     - 


31,675,200 
396,243,600 


:=  99,060,900  roubles,  which,  distributed  over  a  population  of 
4,400,000  inhabitants,  gives  22  roub.  61  kop.  per  head. 
The  foregoing  figures  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows :  — 


Great  Britain  (1851-53):   direct  commerce 

France  (1847-51) 

States  of  the  Zollyerein  (1847-51) 

Russia  (1847-51) 

Austria  (1843-47)                ... 

Belgium  (1847-51) 

Value  oftotal 
MoTement. 

Value  per  Head 
of  Population. 

SOv.  Romb. 
891,387,500 
449,675,000 
361,185,000 
192,171,100 
143^99,000 

99,060,000 

Roub.   Kop. 
33       0 

12  67 

13  8 

3  2 

4  9 
22     51 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  absolute  value  of  her  commercial  move- 
ment, Bussia  occupies  only  the  fourth  place,  and  in  proportion 

*  This  extraordinary  excess  in  the  value  of  imports  proceeds  chiefly  from  the 
crisis  of  1848,  the  effects  of  which  continued  to  be  felt  in  1852.  The  political 
troubles  and  uneasiness  which  during  that  period  hoTered  over  France,  produced 
a  stagnation  in  seyeral  branches  of  industry,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  wealth 
amongst  the  middle  classes;  thence  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  importation  of  raw 
materials  and  various  articles  of  consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eagerness  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  get  rid  of  their  stock,  and  the  fall  in  price  of 
various  manufactured  articles,  stimulated  large  purchases  for  exportation. 
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to  our  popniation  our  commerce  is  far  behind  that  of  anj  of  the 
other  countries  above  mentioned.  Next  to  Russia,  it  is  Austria 
of  which  the  commerce  is  least  developed,  notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  her  productive  forces,  which  must  be  mainly  attributed 
to  the  highly  prohibitory  system  which  prevailed  in  that  empire 
down  to  the  end  of  1851.  In  France,  so  admirably  situated  both 
for  maritime  and  for  continental  commerce,  so  rich  in  productions 
of  every  sort,  and  in  the  possession  of  important  colonies  which 
present  advantageous  markets  for  the  produce  of  her  industry, 
commercial  movement  has  for  the  same  reason  remained  greatly 
in  the  rear  of  what  it  might  become  under  a  more  liberal  tariff. 
On  the  other  hand  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  greatly  less 
favoured  in  regard  to  position  and  natural  resources,  but  placed 
under  the  regime  of  a  moderate  tariff  appropriate  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  country,  have  carried  the  development  of  their 
foreign  commerce  to  a  degree  of  importance  which  assigns  them 
the  second  rank  after  England.  The  commerce  of  Belgium, 
equally  favoured  by  a  good  douaniary  system,  holds  an  impor- 
tant rank,  and  in  proportion  to  its  population  presents  the 
highest  figure  after  England. 

Having  presented  this  general  view  of  the  movement  of  our 
foreign  commerce  taken  as  a  whole,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
analyse  it  in  its  different  branches,  observing  the  following 
order :  —  1.  The  movement  of  our  commerce  with  Europe  and 
with  Asia,  each  taken  by  itself.  2.  The  elements  of  which  each 
of  these  branches  is  composed,  as  regards  both  import  and  ex- 
port. 3.  An  examination  of  the  march  of  the  commerce  of  our 
principal  articles  in  our  exchanges  with  Europe  and  Asia. 
4.  The  direction  of  our  commercial  movement  in  relation  to 
dry  and  wet  frontier.  5.  An  analysis  of  this  commerce  in  refe- 
rence to  the  countries  of  arrival  and  destination. 


Table  showing  the   Value  of  Russian  Imports  and  Exports  in 

Commerce  toith  Europe. 


Yenrt. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Sitv.  Roub. 

Silv,  Roub. 

Rilv.  Itouh. 

1822      - 

37,460,600 

47,246,500 

84,707,100 

1823     - 

37,721,400 

49,466,700 

87,188,100 

1824      -          - 

42,072,500 

.50,288,300 

92,360,800 

1825     - 

44,096,900 

59,815,300 

103,912,200 

1826     - 

43,826,900 

44,595,100 

88,422,000 

1827      - 

46,121,400 

56,644,100 

102,765,500 

1828      - 
Carried  forward    - 

47,341,600 

50,219,900 

97,561,500 

298,641,300 

358,275,900 

656,917,200 

VOL.    II. 

O 
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Wars. 

Imports. 

Export!. 

Total. 

1 

5i7t*.  Roub, 

Silv.  Roub. 

.S7/r.  Roub. 

Brought  forward    - 

298,641,-^00 

358,275,900 

656,917,200 

1829     - 

53,075,700 

56,482,500 

109,558,200 

1830     - 

43,944,700 

63.549,600 

107,494,300 

1831     - 

41,863,500 

61,361,600 

103,225,100 

1832     - 

45,896,800 

61,640,500 

107,537,300 

1833     - 

44,862,400 

59,074,700 

103,937,100 

1834     - 

53,320,000 

55,351,800 

108,671,800 

1835     - 

54;219,100 

54,136,600 

108,35.5,700 

1836     - 

56,566,200 

69,374,900 

125.941,100 

1837     - 

60.393,500 

63,804,200 

124,197,700 

1838      • 

59,577,200 

77,867,700 

137,444,900 

1839     - 

59,646,700 

86,722,600 

146,369,300 

1840     - 

67,339,500 

76,622,600 

143,962,100 

1841      - 

64,336,100 

74,817,2CH) 

139,153,300 

1842     - 

68,906,300 

72,262,200 

141,168,500 

1843     - 

61,433,600 

71,209,500 

132,643,100 

1844     -         - 

64,713,900 

80,514,800 

145,228,700 

1845     - 

67,366,200 

78,802,400 

146,168,600 

1846     - 

70,419,400 

88,393,000 

158,812,400 

;      1847      - 

72,408,100 

134,112,400 

206,520,500 

1     1848     - 

75,445.000 

75,937,700 

151,382,700 

'     1819     - 

80.344,600 

83,381,000 

163,72.5,600 

■      1850     - 

76,107,400 

83,133,900 

159,241,300 

1851      - 

87,053,700 

84,073,600 

171,127,300"! 

1852      - 

83,118,400 

100,050,700 

183,169.100  [* 

1853     - 
Total  of  the  32  years  - 

89,231,200 

137,406,600 

226,637,800  J 

1,900,230.500 

2.308.360.200 

4,208,.590,700 

According  to  this  table  the  total  value  of  the  exports  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  imports  in  the  course  of  these  thirty  years 
by  408,129,700  roubles,  or  21^  per  cent.,  and  throughout  that 
period  it  is  only  twice— in  1835  and  in  1851 — that  the  value  of 
the  imports  has  exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports.  The  year 
1853  presents  the  highest  figure  for  both  imports  and  exports, 
which  is  partly  owing  to  the  incorporation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  into  the  douaniary  system  of  the  empire.  Recapitulated 
by  quinquennial  periods,  the  total  and  average  annual  values 
will  be  as  follows :  — 


Years. 

I'utal  Value. 

Average  Value  per  Annum. 

Imports. 

Kxport*. 

Total. 

Silv.  Roub. 
456,590,200 
520,604,600 
554,443.000 
691,127,300 
724,021.200 
838,129,800t 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1822-26   - 
1827-31    - 
1832-36    - 
1837-41    - 
1842-46    - 
1847-51    - 

Silv.  Roub. 
205.178,300 
232,346,900 
254,864,500 
311,293,000 
332,839,300 
382,343,400 

Silo,  Roub' 
251,411.900 
288,257,700 
299,578,500 
379,834,300 
391,181,900 
455,786,400 

Silv.  Roub. 
41,035,660 
46,469,380 
50,972,900 
62,258.600 
66,567,860 
76,468,680 

Si/v.  Roub. 

50,282,380 

57,651,.540 

59.91.5,700 

75.966.860 

78,236,380 

91,157,280 

Silv.  Roub. 

91,318,040 
104,120,920 
110,888,600 
138,225,460 
144.804,240 
167,62.'>,960 

•  The  coininen'O  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  included  during  those  three  years, 
t  Deducting  the  estimated  imports  and  cx]>orts  of  tlic  kin  gdom  of  Poland. 
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The  increase  per  cent,  during  the  foregoing  periods  was  as 
follows :  — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent- 

Per  Cent. 

Daring  2nd  period  i 

as  compared  with  Ist 

13-2 

14-7 

140 

„      3rd            „ 

2nd     - 

9-7 

4-0 

6-5 

H      4th 

3rd      - 

221 

26-8 

24-7 

rf         5th 

4th      - 

6-9 

3-0 

4-8 

n       6th 

5th      - 

14-9 

16-5 

15-8 

On  comparing  the  6th  period  with  the  1st  we  find  an  in- 
crease of  Ro.  35^4339020^  or  86-3  per  cent.,  on  the  imports ; 
Ro.  40,874,900,  or  79*3  per  cent.,  on  the  exports;  and 
Ro.  76,307,920,  or  83*6  per  cent., on  the  total  movement;  and 
here  again  we  find  the  same  result  which  we  have  already 
noted  in  the  movement  of  our  foreign  commerce  taken  as  a 
whole,  namely,  that  increased  exportation  has  always  followed 
increased  importation. 

The  exports  exceeded  the  value  of  the  imports 


In  the  1st  period  by 
„  2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 


♦f 


t1 


»» 


»* 


'Stlv,  Roub, 

Per  Cent. 

-  46,233,600 

or  22*5 

-  55,910,800 

„  241 

-  44,714,000 

»  17-5 

-   68,541,300 

„  22-0 

-  58,342,600 

„   17-5 

-  73,443,000 

„   19-2 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  movement  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  commerce  with  Europe  during  the  period  of 
thirty-two  years. 


Value  of 

Excess  or 

Years. 

Importation. 

Exportation. 

Importation. 

Exportation. 

Silv.  Roub. 

Silv.  Roub. 

Slip.  Roub. 

$1/0.  Roub. 

1822 

7,529,100 

269,000 

7,260,100 

1823 

1,720,500 

408,500  • 

1,312,000 

1824 

1,694,000 

1,087,600 

606,400 

1825 

3.124,700 

298,400 

2,826,300 

1826 

1,268.500 

810,000 

458,500 

1827 

3,517,300 

399,909 

3,117,400 

1828 

4,081,500 

445,400 

3,636,100 

1829 

10,794,900 

729,900 

10,066,000 

1830 

12,850,900 

812,200 

12,038,700 

1881 

11,865,400 

817,300 

11,048,100 

1832 

11,395,600 

943,100 

10,452,500 

1833 

13,783,500 

1,984,200 

11,799,300 

1834 

5,232,800 

2,269,200 

2,963,600 

o  2 
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Value  or 

Excess  of 

Years. 

Iraportation. 

Exportation. 

Importation. 

—                      1 
Exportation. 

Silp.  Roub. 

Si'iv.  Roub. 

Silv.  Roub. 

Si/p.  Roub, 

1835 

5,774,100 

2,946,700 

2,827.400 

1836 

5,055,800 

1,973,300 

3,082,500 

1837 

4,331,400 

6,444,400 

- 

2,113,000 

1838 

6,563,500 

1,521,000 

5,042,500 

1839 

14,231,700 

1,014,900 

13,216,800 

1840 

7.858,000 

1,398,000 

6,460,000 

1841 

8,021,000 

1,633,000 

6,388,000 

1842 

5,736,000 

1,511,000 

4,225,000 

1843 

9,987,000 

7,069,000 

2,918,000 

1844 

9,741,000 

1,706,000 

8,035,000 

1845 

8,235,000 

2,169,000 

6,066,000 

1846 

9,667,400 

9,694,600 

27,200 

1847 

20,646,900 

9,814,800 

10,832,100 

1848 

5,315,800 

8,017,100 

*                                                         M 

2,701,300 

1849 

4,785,400 

984,400 

3,801,000 

1850 

7,479,200 

1,815,300 

5,663,900 

1851 

6,348,800 

13,584,100 

*                              ■ 

7,235.300 

1852 

12,521,300 

3,821,000 

8,700,300 

1853 

25,953,200 

3,951,000 

22,002,200 

From  this  table  we  perceive  that  in  the  course  of  thirty-two 
years  there  were  only  four — namely,  1837,  1846,  1848,  and 
1851 — ^in  which  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  exceeded  the 
importation.  The  largest  excess  of  importation  occurred  in 
1853,  when  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  22  millions  of  roubles. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the  movement  taken  by  quinquen- 
nial periods :  — 


Daring  the  yean  1822-26      ... 

1827-31       - 
„               1832^6       - 
„                1837-41 
„                1842-46       - 
„                1847-51       - 

Total 

Average  Annual 

* 

Excess  of  Importation. 

Siiv.  Roub. 
12,463,300 
39,905,300 
31,125,300 
28,994,300 
21,216,800 
10,360,400 

Silp.  Rittib. 
2,492,660 
7,981,060 
6,225,060 
5,798,860 
4.243,360 
2,072,080 

Here  we  see  that  the  average  annual  excess  of  im]K)rtation 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  during  the  first  period  amounted 
only  to  about  2^  millions,  suddenly  rose  during  the  second  to 
nearly  8  millions,  from  which  it  nas  since  gradually  fallen  to 
Bo.  2,072,000,  or   little  more  than  a  fourth  of  what  it  had 
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attained  during  the  years  1827-31 ;  and  yet  the  more  recent 
period  embraces  one  of  the  most  brilliant  years  for  our  export 
commerce  with  Europe  (that  of  1847),  during  which  this  com- 
merce had  attained  the  cipher  of  Ro.  134,112,400,  and  pre- 
sented an  excess  of  exportation  of  Ro.  61,704,300.  But  the 
two  years  following  the  last  quinquennial  period  again  present 
a  large  excess  in  the  importation  of  the  precious  metals, 
amounting  together  to  Ro.  30,702,500,  or  on  an  average  to 
Ro.  15,351,250. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  Europe,  compared  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  precious  metals  by  quinquennial  periods,  exhibits 
the  following  results :  — 


During  the  years  1822-26      -            -            - 

„               1827-31 

„                1832-36       - 

„                1837-41       - 

1842-46       - 

1847-51       - 

Total 

Excess 

-A- 

t 

of  Exportation 
of  Merchandiflo. 

_.       .   .              , 

of  Importation  of 
Gold  and  Silver. 

SOv.  Rimh. 
46,233,600 
55,910,800 
44,714,000 
68,541,300 
58,342,600 
73,443,000 

Siiv.  Roub. 
12,463,300 
39,91)5,300 
31,125,300 
.  28,994,300 
21,216,800 
10.360,4(»0 

347,186,300 

144,065,400 

A  diiference  so  large  as  is  here  exhibited  (203,119,900  silver 
roubles)  between  the  excess  of  goods  exported  and  of  precious 
metals  imported  during  this  period  of  thirty  years,  must  un- 
questionably have  been  balanced  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
by  the  value  of  contraband  importation;  and  this  inference 
seems  so  much  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  in  the  tables  of 
our  foreign  commerce  several  of  the  chief  articles  of  import, 
especially  liquors  and  colonial  produce,  are  valued  at  a  far 
higher  rate  than  in  the  tables  of  other  countries,  so  that  the 
real  excess  of  our  exports  not  covered  by  the  excess  of  importa- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  is  considerably  larger  tlian  it  ap- 
pears. We  are  therefore  confirmed  in  the  persuasion  that 
smuggling  plays  an  important  part  'in  our  foreign  commerce, 
and  that  the  only  eifectual  means  of  preventing  it  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  moderate  scale  of  import  duties ;  for  so  long 
as  60  or  100  per  cent,  can  be  made  by  smuggling,  no  barrier 
will  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  avidity  of  gain  which  is  so  inge- 
nious in  the  surmounting  of  obstacles. 
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Table  thmoing  the  Value  of  Rutsian  Imports  and  Exports  in  the 
Trade  with  Asia. 


v.„ 

i.„™. 

E-por,., 

TO^. 

S.lr.  RmJi, 

SHr.  «™4. 

S-lr.  fl«,ft. 

1832 

4,176,900 

3,181,400 

7,358,300 

1823 

4,780,400 

3,209,200 

7,989,600 

1SS4 

4,837,300 

3,93r>,S0O 

8,772,800 

1835 

5,233,700 

3,562,100 

8,795,800 

iBae 

5,120,3<W 

2,943,500 

8,062,800 

IHS- 

0,466,600 

4,775,000 

11,241,500 

7,3S3,lKm 

S,288,a00 

13.681,200 

1339 

7,a->4,900 

6,046,500 

13.301,400 

1830 

0,637,200 

4jiGa,eoo 

10,891,000 

1831 

5,703,400 

4.060,500 

9,Bl.'i.90D 

1B32 

5.325.800 

4.741,200 

10.267,000 

1833              -              -              - 

G. 240.800 

4,846,200 

11.087.000 

1834 

6.047.7OO 

4,428,700 

10,476,400 

1835 

6,508,900 

4,870.800 

11,379.700 

1836 

8,202,200 

5.438.600 

13,640.800 

1837 

8.130.00O 

5,a-4,10O 

13,504.100 

1838 

7,991.200 

5.065,500 

13.056.700 

1839 

8,210.300 

5,036,400 

13,246.700 

1810 

9.386,600 

5,902,400 

1.^,289.000 

1841 

15.033.400 

ii,0GG,ano 

26,1 59,600* 

lS4a 

14,069.300 

9.963,200 

24.033,500 

1843 

11.805.0110 

7,897,100 

19,702,100 

1844 

12.148,300 

9,421,300 

21,569,000 

1845 

13.868,400 

9,760,900 

33.629,300 

1846 

14,539,600 

10.173,700 

24,719.300 

184T 

14,593.400 

10.209.500 

24,802.900 

1848 

1.1.4:1.900 

8,303,000 

21,774,900 

1849 

13,81)6,800 

8,827,500 

22,634,300 

1850 

13,744,400 

10,893,700 

26,638,100 

1851 

15,734,800 

11,140,300 

26,875,100 

1852 

lfi,E4U,400 

12,423,900 

29.073.300 

1853 

Total  of  ihc  32  jcnra    - 

11,998.700 

7,968,600 

19,967,300 

307,410,500 

215,023,500 

532.434,000 

We  perceive  tliat  in  this  trade  die  value  of  the  imports  con- 
stantly and  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  exports,  the 
excess  presenting  in  the  course  of  the  whole  period  a  value  of 
Ho.  92,3S7,00O,  or  43  per  cent.  RecapituUted  by  qainquea- 
nial  periods,  the  value  may  be  eummeu  up  and  expressed  in 
arithmetical  proportions  aa  follows :  — 

*  The  saddcu  increase  of  die  cipher  of  importation  and  cxportaEion  since  1S40 
proceeds  principal!;  from  th«  change  introiluccd  in  1841  in  the  rates  of  valuation 
adopted  at  Kialchta,  botb  fur  the  tea  which  na  receii-c  from  China,  and  for  the 
nannfactorca  nbich  wc  give  in  exchange  for  our  Chinese  imports. 
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Periods. 

Value  in  Roubles. 

Proportions. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1822-26 
1827-31 
1832-36 
1837-41 
1842-46 
1847-51 
1852-53 

24,148,600 
33,495,000 
32,525,400 
48,811,500 
66,430,600 
73,351,300 
28,648.100 

16,830,700 
24,434,000 
24,325,500 
32,444,600 
47,222,200 
49,374,000 
20,392,500 

40,979,300 
57,929,000 
56,850,900 
81,256,100 
113,652,800 
122,725,300 
49,040,600 

100 
139 
135 
202 
275 
304 

100 
145 
144 
193 
281 
293 

100 
141 
139 
198 
279 
299 

We  perceive  that  in  the  movement  of  this  trade^  exportation 
follows  importation  almost  step  for  step,  although  the  latter 
constantly  presents  a  considerable  excess.  The  last  quinquen- 
nial period  compared  with  the  first,  presents  an  increase  on  the 
average  year  of — 

9,840,540  roubles,  or  204  per  cent,  on  imports, 
6,508,660  „  193  „  exports,  and 

16,349,200  H  199  >t  the  total  movement 

But  wc  have  to  observe,  that  in  1841  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  rate  of  valuation  adopted  for  our  Chinese  commerce 
by  way  of  Kiakhta  *,  —  a  change  which  nearly  doubled  the 
estimated  price  of  tea,  and  raised  in  nearly  the  same  proportion 
the  nominal  price  of  our  exports;  and  as  this  change  has 
greatly  augmented  the  sum  total  of  our  Asiatic  imports  and 
exports,  it  is  only  by  drawing  a  line  between  the  period  pre- 
ceding and  the  period  following  tlie  same,  that  we  can  judge  of 
the  real  progress  which  the  trade  has  made.  The  result  of  a 
comparison  between  these  two  periods  will  be  as  follows :  — 

1.  Period  preceding  Change, 


« 

Averdge  Annual 

•1 —                                       *" 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Toul. 

During  the  years  1822-24 
„                1838-40 

Silv.  Roub. 
4,598,200 
8,529.400 

Sil9.  Houb. 
3,442,000 
5,334,700 

Silv.  Roub. 

8,040,200 

13,864,100 

Increase 

3,931,200 
=  85'5  p.  cent. 

1.892,700 
=  54*7  p.  cent. 

5,823,900 
=  72-4  p.  cent. 

*  The  rates  of  valuation  were  fixed  in  1 800,  when  the  paper  rouble  was  not 
far  from  par ;  but  the  value  of  paper  currency  having  fallen  below  30  per  cent, 
the  estimated  price  represented  in  paper  diverged  more  and  more  from  the  real 
value  in  proportion  to  the  depreciatitm,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  a  new  rate 
of  valuation  was  adopted. 

o  4 
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2.  Period 

succeeding  Change. 

During  the  years  1841-43 
„                1850-52* 

Increase 

,                                Average  Annual 

-*- 

Imports.                 Kxports. 

Total. 

Silr.  Rnuh. 

-    ,    13,655,900 

16,042,900 

! 

1 
Silv.  RoTtb. 

9,642,200 
11,485,900 

Siin.  R  mb. 
23,298,100 
27,528,800 

-    '     2,387,000 
1=17-5  p.  cent. 

1,843,700 
=  19-1  p.  cent. 

4,230.700 
=  18*2  p.  cent. 

On  reuniting  these  two  periods  we  obtain  an  increai»e  of  103 
per  cent  on  imports,  73*8  per  cent  on  ex|)orts,  and  90*6  per 
cent  on  the  whole.  Thus  we  perceive  that  our  Asiatic  trade 
is  not  nearly  so  large  or  progressive  as  a  first  inspection  of 
custom-house  returns  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  relative 
amount  of  increase  is  greater  on  the  im{)orts  but  smaller  on  the 
exports  than  in  our  commerce  with  Europe.  The  average 
annual  excess  of  importation  was — 

During  the  1st  period 
2ml     „ 
3rd     „ 
4ih     .. 
5th 
Gth 


»» 


»» 


Silv.  Rnub. 

Per  Cent. 

1,463,580 

B 

43-5 

1,812,200 

s: 

36-6 

1,639,980 

s 

33-7 

3,273,380 

mm 

50-4 

3,841,680 

= 

40-6 

4.795,460 

= 

48-6 

All  this  tends  to  show  that  the  balance  of  our  Asiatic  trade, 
generally  unfavourable,  is  becoming  continually  more  and  more 
BO ;  for  during  the  first  half  of  these  thirty  years  the  average 
annual  excess  of  importation  was  but  Bo.  1,639,300,  or  37*5  per 
cent,  whilst  duringthe  lastfifteen  years  it  has  been  Ro.  3,970,200, 
or  46 '2  per  cent  On  this  subject  we  must  observe  that  the 
populations  of  some  districts  which  we^have  acquired  in  Asia, 
in  consequence  of  the  last  Persian  and  Turkish  wars,  being 
habituated  to  the  use  of  various  Asiatic  produce,  especially  to 
certain  Turkish  and  Persian  silk  and  cotton  manufactures 
(amongst  which  English  counterfeits  are  also  fmudulently  in- 
troduced), this  circumstance  has  contributed  to  the  increase  of 
importation  in  our  trade  with  Asia  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

In  making  these  observations  in  regard  to  the  balance  of  our 
Asiatic  trade,  we  are  far  from  participating  in  the  false  and  pre- 

*  We  have  not  taken  into  account  the  year  1853,  confiidering  it  as  exceptional. 
The  China  trade  suffered  that  jear,  from  the  civil  war  now  desolating  the  empire, 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  vahie  of  the  exports  and  imports  suddenly  fell  respec- 
tively to  Ro  3.592,700  and  lio.  3,579,800  from  Ro. 8,425,200  and  li«^.8,l20,60O, 
the  ciphers  of  the  year  1852. 
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judicial  notions  which  have  frequent  currency  in  regard  to  this 
question.     The  advantages  of  an  excess  of  exportation,  or  of 
what  is  termed  active  commerce,  are  very  relative — depending 
essentially  upon  circumstances,  and  losing  much  of  their  actual 
value  when,  instead  of  being  the  natural  result  of  the  development 
of  those  active  forces  which  aliment  the  export  trade,  they  are  the 
artificial  or  accidental  result  of  shackles  imposed  on  importation. 
Of  this  we  might  cite  a  very  recent  example :  in  France  during 
the  whole  series  of  the  eight  years  1840-47  inclusive,  the  value 
of  the  imports  constantly  exceeded  that  of  the  exports,  and  yet 
this  was  a  period  of  increasing  prosperity,  with  industry  progres- 
sive in  all  its  departments;  whilst  from  the  revolution  of  1848, 
which  carried  trouble,  disorder,  and  distress  into  every  class  of 
interests,  we  find  a  large  excess  in  the  value  of  the  exports, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  277  millions  in  1848,  255  in  1849, 
and  343  m  1850.      During  the  disastrous  year  1848  impor- 
tation fell  from  976  millions  (in  1847)  to  556 ;  that  is,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  43  per  cent,  whilst  the  decrease  of  exporta- 
tion amounted   to  no  more    than  57  millions,  or  6  per  cent. 
The  commerce  of  Belgium  generally  presents  a  considerable 
excess  of  importation.     It  amounted  during  the  six  years  1846 
-51,  to  227,168,000  francs,  or  more  than  21  per  cent  on  the 
value   of  the    exports*,    which   gives  an   annual  average  of 
37,861,000  francs — a  large  sum  for  a  state  which  reckons  only 
4. J  millions  of  inhabitants  :  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  there  is 
scarcely  a   country  of  the  European  continent  in  which  the 
progress  in  national  wealth  and  in  the  development  of  its  pro- 
ductive forces  has  been  so  rapid  as  in  Belgium.     This  shows 
that,  taken  by  themselves,  an  excess  of  importation  is  no  sign 
of  decline,  nor  an  excess  of  exportation  a  sign  of  prosperity.     But 
though  those  who  take  the  balance  of  trade  as  their  single  guide 
in  estimating  the  advantages  of  the  commerce  carried  on  be- 
tween one  given  country  and  another,  aje  exposed  to  frequent 
error,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  leave  this  index  wholly  out  of 
view  ;  for  a  country  cannot  long  remain  entirely  indifferent  to 
the  question  whether  it  be  principally  with  the  products  of  its 
own  soil  and  industry  that  it  pays  for  the  articles  which  it 
imports  from  abroad,  or  whether   it  has  to  supplement  these 
with  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  in  order  to  produce 

♦  See  the  Tableau  GHiirale  du  Commerce  de  la  Belgique  for  the  year  1851, 
pp.  342.  and  350.,  Variable  Values,  The  column  of  Pcrmaneni  Values  presents 
for  the  same  period  an  excess  of  only  72,374,000  francs,  or,  on  an  annual 
average,  12,062,000  francs.  We  do  not  know  tfxactly  what  the  difference  denotes, 
hut  it  is  to  he  presumed  that  the  variable  valnes  are  those  founded  on  the  prices 
current,  and  the  permanent  values  those  founded  on  ofticial  estimnU'^,  as  iu  France 
and  EugliUid. 
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the  equilibrium  of  exchange.  Viewed  under  this  aspect,  our 
European  trade  is  much  more  advantageous  than  that  with 
Asia,  which  we  can  maintain  only  by  considerable  exports 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  following  is  a  table  exhibiting  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  betwixt  Russia 
and  Asia  during  the  period  of  thirty-two  years :  — 


v^— MM 

Value  of 

KxceM  of 

lean. 

Importation. 

1 

Exportation. 

1 
ExiNirtatiou. 

Importation. 

St/P.  RoHb. 

Siln.  Koub. 

Siir   Rtiub. 

Silv.  Roub. 

1822 

3,000 

188,300 

18.5,300 

1823 

• 

85,200 

85,200 

1824 

•                      w 

190.100 

190,100 

1825 

500 

139,100 

138,6l>0 

1826 

48,600 

175.000 

126.400 

1827 

191.400 

575,100 

383,7(K) 

1828 

288,600 

309,700 

21,10i) 

1829 

221.100 

U3,100 

- 

78,000 

1830 

248.400 

119,900 

- 

128,500 

1831 

271.900 

1S7,100 

- 

84.800 

1832 

250,300 

284,600 

34,300 

1833 

278,400 

236.01M) 

- 

42,400 

1834 

300,500 

12.5,800 

174.700 

1835 

126,900 

692,500 

565,600 

1836 

235,200 

533,500 

298,300 

1837 

263,400 

69n,3(M) 

426,900 

1838 

147,900 

755^100 

607,200 

1839 

114,400 

1,474,7(K) 

1.360,300 

1840 

70,000 

1.840.000 

1,770,(H)0 

1811 

69.000 

2,080,000 

2,011,000 

1842 

79,000 

2,55.5,000 

2.476,000 

1843 

123,000 

2.320,000 

2,197,000 

1844 

102,000 

2.524,0(H» 

2,422,0(M) 

1845 

69,000 

3,381,IM)0 

3,312,000 

1846 

76,800 

3,279,200 

3,202,400 

1847 

121,000 

3,061,500 

2,940,500 

1848 

159,100 

3.9 '2,300 

3,803,200 

1849 

59,800 

3,836,100 

,3,776,300 

1850 

.  77,400 

3,056,600 

2,979,21)0 

1851 

58,400 

2,8 18, 1(H) 

2,759,700 

1852 

39,600 

2,870,8(K) 

2,831,200 

1853 

46,800 

3,009,800 

2,963.000 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
thirty-two  years  there  were  only  five  in  which  the  importation 
of  gold  and  silver  exceeded  the  cxpc»rt,  —  that  the  excess  of 
exportation  gradually  rose  from  tlie  trifling  amount  of  185,000 
roubles  in  1822  to  upwards  of  3,800,000  roubles  in  1848,  that 
is,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  21,  —  and  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  exported  during  the  whole  period  amounted,  importation 
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deducted,  to  a  total  of  43,358,100  roubles.     Taken  by  quin- 
quennial periods  we  have  the  following  results :  — 


During  the  years  1822-26  the  excess  of  exportation  was 
„  1827-31 

„  1832-36 

1837-41 

1842-46 

1847-51 


»» 


»» 


n 


*f 


i> 


it 


ff 


tf 


!♦ 


n 


Sil9.  Roub. 

725,600 

113,500 

681,100 

6,175,400 

13,609,400 

16,258,900 


On  comparing  these  six  periods  we  perceive  that  during  the 
first  three  the  excess  of  exportation  remained  but  trifling, 
scarce  averaging  150,000  roubles  per  annum,  whilst  during  the 
last  three  it  has  risen  successively  to  an  annual  average  of  more 
than  3  millions.  Large  as  it  is,  however,  it  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  Asia,  as  the  following 
table  shows:  — 


Quinquennial  Periodi. 

EXCMI  of 

Merchtindite 
imported. 

Guld  and  Silver 
exported. 

1822-26 
1827-31 
1832-36 
1837-41 
1842-46 
1847-51 

Total 

Silr.  Roub. 

7,317,900 

9,061,000 

8,199,900 

16,366,900 

19,208,400 

23,977,300 

Sif.'.Roub, 

725,600 

113,500 

681,100 

6,175,400 

13,609,400 

16,258,900 

84,131,400 

37,563,900 

1 

Deducting  from  the  total  excess  of  merchandise  imported  the 
excess  of  gold  and  silver  exported,  there  remains  a  surplus  of 
the  former  amounting  to  Ro.  46,567,500;  and  this  must  be 
balanced  in  great  part  by  a  drain  of  the  precious  metals  which 
escapes  the  control  of  the  custom-house.  In  consequence  of 
the  danger  to  which  caravans  and  travellers  are  sometimes  ex- 
posed in  Asia  from  bands  of  robbers,  many  merchants  are 
afraid  to  declare  at  the  custom-house  that  they  are  carrying 
money  along  with  them,  and  in  this  manner  silver  coin  in  con- 
siderable quantities  finds  its  way  into  Persia  and  gold  into 
Central  Asia. 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  general  statistical  results  of  our 
commerce  with  Europe  and  Asia,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
observe  the  progress  of  this  commerce  in  its  different  ramifica- 
tions, examining  first  the  principal  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  afterwards  its  relative  importance   as  respects  the 
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different  countries  with  which  it  is  most  actively  carried  on. 
The  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  repay  the  trouble  of 
a  detailed  analysis. 

Our  European  and  Asiatic  commerce  taken  together  are 
composed  of  the  following  articles,  which  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  importance^  and  of  which  we  give  the  average 
yearly  value  during  the  quinquennium  1847-51. 

Imports. 

1.  Produce. 

St/r.  Roub. 

1.  Sugar,  raw  and  rcHned              -                 -                 -                 -  9.660,100 

2.  Wiue          ---.--  6,592,200 

3.  Tea            ------  6,462,600 

4.  Fniits,  dried  and  fresh                -                .                 -                .  3,236,600 

5.  Olive  oil    -                 -                 -                 -                 -                 -  2,929,800 

6.  Salt             ------  2,763,600 

7.  Tobacco     ------  2,618,200 

8.  Fish  and  shell- fish,  fresh  and  salted           .                -                .  1,961,900 

9.  Coffee       ------  1.487,000 

10.  Cattle         ------  1,282,600 

11.  I>nig8        ------  874,300 

12.  Grain,  grits  and  flour  (rice  included)        -                 -                -  530,500 

13.  Groceries                    -                -                 -                 -                 .  501,200 

14.  Spirits        -                  :                 -                 -                 -                 .  452,500 

15.  Porter  and  other  fermented  liquors            -                -                -  416,1(K) 

16.  Cheese       ------  246,800 

17.  Miscellaneous  eatables               ...               -  272,500 


Total       -  -  .  -        42,288,500 


II.  Raw  Alateriahy  semi-manufactured  and  other  Articles  for 
Employment  in  Industry  ajid  the  Arts,  or  in  Trades  and 
Professions. 

SitP.  Roub. 

1.  Kaw  cotton                -----  8,310,800 

2.  Silk            ---...  3,795,500 

3.  Cotton  yam               -----  3,702,500 

4.  Indigo       ------  2,634,500 

5.  Wool         ------  1,900,800 

6.  Machinery                  .                -                -                .                .  1,897,100 

7.  Coal  and  chanH^al      -----  1,063,200 

8.  Various  colouring  substances    -                -                -                 .  946,200 

9.  Dye-woods                 -----  850,400 

10.  Chemical  products     -  -  -  -  -  751,100 

11.  Madder  and  garancine  -  -  .  -  711,900 

12.  liCad  ------  703.400 

13.  Tools  and  industrial  impleineuts  -  .  -  519,500 

14.  Cochineal  -----  510,700 

15.  Pewter       ------  392,200 


Carried  forward  -  -  -      28,689,800 
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Brought  forward  ... 

IS.  VfooA  for  cabinet- mokinj;  and  otlier  indoEtrial  pur]K>scB 
IT.  Steel  Olid  divers  metals  ■  •  .  . 

18.  Oiuns  and  rosiiw       ..... 

19.  SulpllDT        ..-.-. 

aa  Mercury    ...... 

21.  Teides      -..-.. 

22.  MiECcUaneous  articles  for  iniliutrjal  pnrposus,  sevcrollj  under 

the  yiiluc  of  100.000  roublcH  ... 

Total      -  .  .  - 


III.  Manufactured  Articlet. 


.  Silks 


3.  Woollen  fabrics 

4.  Ijdi^  iind  hcmjien  fflbrics 

5.  I.ACe  and  bobbin-net - 
G.  Scj^hei  and  sickles   - 

7.  Clocks  and  vaiches  • 

8.  Cutlery  and  hardwnre 

9.  1'ruikutB  and  fancy  articleB 

10.  I^eaibeT  and  dressed  skins 

11.  Paper 

12.  rerfomct)'  and  cosmetics 

13.  Gloves 

14.  Earthcnirare 

15.  Mtiaical  instrum 

16.  SiItscelLincoas 


Total 


IV.  Mitcellaneout  Articles  not  comprehended  under  any  of  the 
three  foregoing  Heads. 

1,  Pcliij 

S.  Pearls  and  procions  stones 

a  Books,  prints,  engravings,  UlbogmpMc  prints,  and 

5,  Stone  ... 

7.  Other  articlM  comprehended  under  No.  4 


SOr.  ffoKt. 

1.553,900 

Ul  5,000 

1,  and  music 

462,000 

159300 

116,300 

101,500 

of  tariff  of  IHSl 

396,960 

4,305.360 

Produce  -  -  - 

Articles  for  industrial  purposes 
ManufactoTcd  articlea 
Hiscellaoeona 


43,288,500  =  45-5 

31,2I3,«00  -  33-6 

15,134,600  -  16-3 

4,305,360  .  4-6 
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Thus  produce  forms  nearly  half  of  the  total  value  of  our 
imports,  articles  for  industrial  purposes  form  a  third,  and  manu- 
factured articles  Isss  than  a  sixth.  In  the  commerce  of  France, 
raw  materials  and  other  articles  for  industrial  purposes  form 
more  than  two-fifths,  produce  about  a  third,  and  manufactures 
about  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports.  In  Belgium,  raw 
materials  form  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  produce  49 
per  cent.,  and  manufactures  14  per  cent.  In  Austria,  raw 
material  and  articles  for  industrial  purposes  represent  upwards 
of  44  per  cent.,  produce  about  41  per  cent.,  and  manufactures 
less  tiian  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports.  In  the  States  of  the 
ZoUverein,  raw  materials  and  articles  for  industrial  purposes 
form  62  per  cent.,  produce  25  per  cent.,  and  manufactures  1 1 
per  cent,  of  the  imports.  Thus  we  see  that  in  Belgium  and 
the  States  of  the  ZoUverein,  where  foreign  commerce  is  greatly 
developed,  manufactures,  under  a  moderate  tariff,  play  a  much 
more  important  part  than  in  France  or  Austria,  where  this 
commerce  is  trammelled  by  prohibitory  laws.  This  is  natural 
enough ;  but  it  proves  at  tiie  same  time  that  this  prosperous 
commerce  is  nowise  injurious  to  the  progress  of  industry,  since 
industry  is  certainly  not  in  a  backward  condition  either  in 
Germany  or  in  Belgium. 

In  the  total  mass  of  our  imports,  without  distinction  of  the 
four  classes  into  which  they  are  above  arranged,  the  most  im- 
portant articles  (each  by  itself  exceeding  the  average  value  of 
250,000  roubles)  take  rank  in  the  following  order :  — 

Si/v.  Roub. 

1.  Sugar,  raw  and  refined  ...  9,660,100 

2.  Raw  cotton       ...  -  8,310,800 

3.  Wine  .  .  -  -  6,592,200 

4.  Tea                    ...                         -  6,462,600 
6.  Silks                   ....  4,163,300 

6.  Cottons             -  -  -  -  3,930,000 

7.  Cotton  yam      -  -  -  -  3,702,500 

8.  Fruit,  fresh  and  dried  -  -  -  3,236,600 

9.  Olive  oil            -  -  -  -  2,929,800 

10.  Salt                    -                         -                         -                          -  2,763,600 

11.  Indigo                ...                         -  2,634,500 

12.  Tobacco,  unmanufactured  and  numufactnred  -                       •  2,618,200 

13.  Woollen  fabrics                         ...  2,103,600 

14.  Fish  and  shell- fish                    ...  1,961,900 

15.  Wool  and  woollen  yam            .                       -                       .  1,900,800 

16.  Machinery         -                         -                         -                         -  1,897,100 

17.  Peltry               -                        .                        -                        .  1,553,900 

18.  Coffee                -                         .                         •                         -  1,487,000 

19.  Pearls  and  precious  stones       ...  1,315,000 

20.  Cattle                ....  1,282,600 

21.  Coal  and  charcoal                    ...  1,063,200 


Carried  forward  -  -    71,569,200 
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Brought  forward                         -                       -  71,569^00 

22.  Various  colouring  subtttanccs  -               '         .                        .  946,200 

23.  Medicinal  plants  and  drugs     ...  874,300 

24.  Dye-woods       ...                        -  850,400 

25.  Chemicals         ....  751,100 

26.  Madder  and  gamncine             ...  711,900 

27.  Lead                 ....  703,400 

28.  Linen  and  hempen  fabrics        ...  631,000 

29.  Lace  and  bobbin-net                ...  588,600 

30.  Scythes  and  sickles                  ...  555,100 

31.  Watches  and  clocks                  ...  544,400 

32.  Kice  and  other  grains,  grits  and  flour              -                        -  530,500 

33.  Cochineal          -                        -                        -                         -  510,700 

34.  Groceries          ....  501,200 

35.  Books,  prints,  engravings,  and  music               -                        -  462,000 

36.  Spirits               -                         -                         .                         .  452,500 

37.  Cutlery  and  hardware              .                        -                        -  426,500 

38.  Porter,  beer,  and  other  fermented  liquors        -                        -  416,100 

39.  Pewter               -                         -                         .                         .  392,900 

40.  Cabinet-makers'  wood              .                        -                        _  326,800 

41.  Fancy  articles  -                        -                        -                 "        -  293,700 

42.  Leather  and  dressed  skins       ...  290,100 

43.  Steel  and  other  metals              ...  262,900 

44.  All  other  articles,  in  ctimii/b      ...  9,351,260 


Total  -  -     92,942,060 

On  grouping  these  articles  into  sorts  which  may  be  assimilated 
in  respect  either  to  their  nature  or  their  uses,  they  may  be 
arranged  as  follows :  — 

1.  Colonial  produce  (tea  included) 

2.  Cotton  wool  and  cotton  yairn  • 

3.  Cotton,  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics    - 

4.  Liquors  -  -  -  . 

5.  Colours  and  chemicals 

6.  Silk         .... 

7.  Miscellaneous  industrial  products 

8.  Fruits     .  .  .  - 

9.  Olive  oil  ... 

10.  Miscellaneous  articles  for  industrial  purposes 

11.  Salt         ...  - 

12.  Tobacco  -  .  -  - 

13.  Fish        .... 

14.  Wool  and  woollen  yam 

15.  Machinery  ... 

16.  Peltry      -  .  .  - 

17.  Metals     .... 

18.  Pearls  and  precious  stones 

19.  Cattle      -  -  -  . 

20.  Coal  and  charcoal  -  -  - 

21.  Miscellaneous  alimentary  sul>stances 

22.  Medicinal  plants  and  drugs    - 

23.  AiUscellaneous  .  •  - 

Total 


St'/v.  Rouh. 

per  Cent. 

18,110.900 

^ 

19-5 

12,013,300 

= 

12-9 

11,416,400 

a 

12*3 

7,460,800 

= 

80 

6,404,800 

^ 

6-9 

3,795.500 

sa 

4-1 

3,545,600 

^ 

3-8 

3,236,600 

= 

3-5 

2,926,800 

B 

3-2 

2,659,200 

SS 

2-9 

2,763,600 

=s 

30 

2,618,200 

as 

28 

1,961,900 

BS 

21 

1,900,800 

^ 

20 

1,897,100 

= 

20 

1,553,900 

M 

1-7 

1,479,200 

S 

1*6 

1,315,000 

=3 

1-4 

1,282,600 

= 

1-4 

1,063,200 

a 

11 

1,049,800 

aa 

11 

874,300 

B= 

0-9 

1,609,600 

1-8 

92,942,100 
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Thus  colonial  produce  figures  for  nearly  a  fiftli ;  cotton,  for 
upwards  of  an  eighth;  fabrics,  for  somewhat  less  than  an 
eighth ;  liquors,  for  8  per  cent. ;  colours  and  chemicals,  for 
nearly  7  per  cent. ;  and  the  whole  of  these  articles  together 
represent  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total  value  of  our  imports. 
The  importations  from  Europe  and  from  Asia  taken  separately, 
present  the  following  result :  — 


1.  Produce             -            -            - 

2.  Raw  matcrinls  and  other  articles 

for  industrial  purposes 

3.  Manufactured  articles   - 

4.  Miscellaneous  articles    - 

Total 

From  Europe. 

From  Alia. 

Si/9.  Roub. 
33,291,900 

30,024,700 

11,173,700 

3,781,500 

Per  Cent. 
42-5 

3f»-4 

14-3 

4-8 

Sflc.  Roub. 
8,996,600 

1,479,000 

3,670,800 

523,860 

Per  Ceut. 
61-3 

101 

250 

3-6 

78,271,800 

100 

14,670,260 

100 

Thus  produce  forms  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  imports  in 
our  trade  with  Europe,  and  more  than  three-fifths  in  our  trade 
with  Asia;  articles  for  industrial  purposes,  which  represent 
nearly  two-fifths  of  our  importations  from  Europe,  represent 
only  10  per  cent,  of  our  importations  from  Asia;  whilst  manu- 
factured articles,  which  foim  little  more  than  14  per  cent,  of 
our  imports  from  Europe,  form  exactly  a  quarter  of  those  from 
Asia.     The  principal  articles  of  import  are :  — ^ 

Trade  with  Europe. 


Cotton  and  cotton  yam 

Colonial  produce 

Silk,  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics 

Wines  and  other  liquors 

Colours  and  chemicals 

Silk 

Olive  oil  -  -  -  - 

Fruit,  fresh  and  dried 
Salt    -  -  -  -  - 

Tobacco  -  -  -  - 

Machinery       ea  -  -  . 

Wool  and  woollen  yam 

Fish 

Unwrought  metal        -  -  - 

Pearls  and  precious  stones 
Peltry  -  -  -  . 

Coal  and  charcoal       .  .  . 

Miscellaneous  .  .  . 

Total      - 


Silv.  Roub. 

Per  Cent. 

11,623,300 

14-8 

11,421,000 

14-6 

7,700,400 

9-8 

7,425,000 

9-5 

6,289,000 

80 

3,249,000 

4-1 

2,924,000 

3-7 

2,796,700 

S-6 

2,734,000 

3-5 

2,512,200 

3-2 

1,897.000 

2-4 

1,867,000 

2*4 

1,863,600 

2-4 

1.447,500 

1-8 

1,311,000 

1-7 

1,158,500 

1-5 

1,063,000 

1-4 

8,994,600 

11-6 

78,271,800 

100 
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Trade  with  Asia. 


Tea        -        -  -  - 

Cotton  manufactures  - 

Animals  ... 

Silk  manufactures 

Raw  silk         ... 

Colonial  produce 

Fhiits,  fresh  and  dried 

Peltry 

Cotton  wool  and  cotton  yarn  - 

Woollen  fabrics 

Skins - 

Colours  ... 

Fish    -  -  -  . 

Tobacco  .  .  - 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Siln.  Roub. 

Per  Cent. 

6,242,000 

42-5 

2,650,000 

181 

1,257,000 

8-6 

668,000 

4-6 

554.000 

3-8 

448,000 

30 

421,000 

2-9 

400,500 

2-7 

390,000 

2-7 

269,000 

1-8 

163,000 

11 

156,000 

11 

137,000 

0*9 

106,000 

0-7 

808,760 

5-5 

14,670,260 

100 

We  perceive  from  these  tables  that  in  the  imports  from 
Europe  cotton  and  colonial  produce  occupy  the  two  first  places 
in  point  of  importance,  each  of  these  articles  representing  more 
than  a  seventh  of  the  total  value ;  fabrics  and  liquors  represent 
each  nearly  a  tenth ;  colours  and  chemicals,  8  per  cent. ;  and 
these  five  articles  together  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole. 
Of  the  imports  from  Asia  tea  forms  upwards  of  two-fifths,  and 
cottons  upwards  of  one-fifth ;  next  to  these  come  animals,  silk 
manufactures  and  raw  silk ;  and  these  five  articles  together 
form  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  value. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  operated  in  the  numerical  relations 
of  these  different  classes  of  imports  on  a  comparison  of  the 
period  1847-51  with  that  of  1824  28*,  we  obtain  the  following 
results :  — 

Trade  with  Europe. 


Produce     - 

Raw  materials  and  other  articles  for 

industrial  purposes 
Manufactured  articles 
Miscellaneous  articles 

Total      - 

Peilod  1824-28. 

Period  1847-51. 

Silv   Roub 
19,191,700 

16,942,000 

7,573,800 

984,360 

Por  Cent. 
42  9 

381 

16-8 

2*2 

33,291,900 

30,024,700 

11,173,700 

3,781,500 

Per  Cent 
42-5 

38-4 

14*3 

4-8 

44,691,860 

100 

78,271,800       100 

*  Changes  occurring  from  and  afler  1824  in  the  classification  of  merchandise  in 
the  custom-house  returns,  have  obliged  us  to  throw  the  years  1822  and  1823  out 
of  our  comparison. 
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This  comparison  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  deve- 
lopment of  our  manufacturing  industry,  the  proportion  in  which 
materials  for  its  use  stands  to  the  total  importation  is  almost 
alike  in  both  periods :  the  same  observation  applies  to  produce ; 
manufactured  articles  have  been  reduced  from  the  proportion  of 
16 '8  per  cent,  to  that  of  14 '3  per  cent.  On  a  comparison  of 
absolute  values  we  find  an  increase  on  produce  of  Bo.  14,100,200^ 
or  73*5  per  cent ;  on  articles  for  industrial  uses  of  Ro.  1 3,082,700, 
or  77*2  per  cent;  on  manufactured  articles  of  Ro.  3,599,900,  or 
47*5  per  cent. ;  and  on  miscellaneous  articles  of  Ro.  2,797,140, 
or  284  per  cent,  so  that  the  last  class  of  importations  has  nearly 
tripled. 

Trade  with  Asia. 


Produce     -            -            -            - 
Raw  nidtcrials  and  other  articles  for 

industrial  purposes 
Manufactured  articles 
Miscellaneous  articles 

Total      . 

Period  182I.2S. 

Period  1847-51. 

Sflp.  Rffub. 
2,322,500 

1,306,700 

1,979,900 

201,060 

Per  Cent. 
400 

22-5 

34  1 

3-4 

Sflf.  Roub. 
8,996,600 

1,479,000 

3,670,800 

523,860 

Per  Cent. 
61*3 

10-1 

251 

3-5 

5.810,160 

100 

14,670,260 

100 

Here  we  find  the  value  of  produce  rising  from  two-fifths  of 
the  imports  to  upwards  of  three-fifths,  whilst  the  proportion  of 
articles  for  industrial  purposes  diminishes  by  more  tiian  half; 
the  proportion  of  manufactured  articles  undergoes  also  a 
sensible  diminution.  But  we  must  observe  that  the  propor- 
tional increase  in  the  produce  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the 
change  adopted  in  the  rate  of  valuation  of  the  Chinese  imports 
already  referred  to,  which  has  more  than  doubled  the  estimated 
value  of  the  chief  import,  tea ;  and  taking  this  change  into 
account,  it  is  found  that  the  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
imported  produce  is  trifling  —  a  circumstance  which  affects  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  other  three  classes  of  imports. 


Exports. 

I.  Produce. 


Cereals  (flour  and  grits  included) 

Cattle  - 

Fish  and  cayiar  - 

Medicinal  plants  and  drugs 

Butter  -  -  - 

Spirits  -  -  - 

Miticellaneous 

Total 


Sil9.  Roub. 

30,393,300 
734,800 
337,700 
281,100 
179,800 
122,100 
339,600 


-  32,388,400 


FOBEIQH  COHHEBCE. 


IL   Baw  Jtfaieriah  and  otiur  Artieles/or  ludtutrial  Purposes. 


Tallow 
flax  - 
Oleaginoas  grsina 

Wool   - 

Building  timbet   - 
BnctlM 


Bides  ' 

Potuh 

IringluB  and  other  glow 

Tar      - 


Saw  silic 

Walnu  bone*  and  teeth 

Wax    - 

Colonra 

Stvarine  and  Oleiue 


III.  Manufactured  Articles. 


Cotton  ditto 

Linen  and  hempen  ditto 

Leather 

Cordage 

WniDght  metal)  - 

Candles,  tallow,  and  atearine 

jBweUei7  and  goldtmitlu'  work 

Huccllaiieaui 


13,936.900 

IMIVOO 

8,IS6,300 

7,373,000 

S,aG4,S0O 

9,i32,<S00 

SJIS6,400 

l,0S9,100 

1,005,800 

941,800 

b8B,600 

903,300 

981,600 

371,800 

313,400 

178,000 

134,700 

151,700 

103,400 

377,800 

-     99,3Sfi,6DO 


3,983,000 

3,373,100 

1,928,000 

1,346,800 

1,139,900 

349,000 

134,200 

131,000 

367,600 


IV.  Mucellatuou*. 


Peltry  - 

Feattaert  and  down 
Bark  matting 

PcbtIb  and  precioiu  stonei  - 

UiMtllaneoaa 


3,914,900 
436,900 
231.600 
198,300 


ProdQCO      ..... 

Miscellaneous               .... 
Grand  total 

sa».  Bo,!.. 
32,388,400 
99.369.600 
10,346,600 
3,861,900 

PuCml. 

31-8 
34-3 

3-8 

103.003.900 

100 
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Thus  greatly  more  than  half  our  export  trade  consists  in  fur- 
nishing foreign  industry  with  its  raw  materials^  so  that  in  tlie 
advancement  of  foreign  industry  our  commerce  is  essentially 
interested.  Alimentary  substances  form  somewhat  more  than 
three-tenths^  and  the  products  of  our  own  industry  one-tenth 
of  our  exports.  The  exportation  of  alimentary  articles  has 
good  prospects  for  the  future,  from  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
population  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  the  tendency  in  that 
quarter  to  lower  the  duties  on  provisions  with  a  view  to  the 
benefit  of  the  working-classes.  To  this  subject  we  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  recur. 

Our  chief  articles  of  export  range  themselves  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  without  reference  to  classification  as  follows : — 


Grain,  flour,  and  grits  -  -  -  - 

Tallow         -                -  -  -  . 

Flax             -                -  -  .  - 
Oleaginous  grains        .... 

Hemp           -                .  .  -  - 

Wool           -                -  -  - 
Building  timber            .... 

Woollen  goods             -  -  -  . 

Peltrjr          .                .  -  .  . 

Cotton  goods                .  -  -  . 

Bristles         -                -  .  .  . 
Linen  and  hempen  manufactures 

Leather        -                .  .  -  . 

Cordage       .               -  .  .  - 

Iron             -               .  .  -  - 

Hides           .               -  .  .  - 

Copper         .               .  -  .  . 

Potash          -                .  .  .  . 

Cattle           -                .  .  .  - 

Glue             .                -  -  -  - 

Feathers  and  down      .  .  .  . 

Wrought  metals            .  .  .  . 

Fish  and  caviar            .  .  .  . 

Pitch             .                .  -  .  . 

Medicinal  plants  and  drugs  .  .  . 

Horsehair     -               -  -  -  - 
Miscellaneous  articles  all  under  th'>  value  of  250,000 1 

roubles  -              -  -  -  j 

Total  -  .  . 


Silv.  Raub. 

30,893.300* 

12,536,900 

10,419,700 

8,116,300 

7,373,000 

5,264,800 

3,232,800 

2,982,000 

2,514,900 

2,372,100 

2,256,400 

1,528,000 

1,346,800 

1,135,900 

1,059,100 

1,005,500 

941,800 

888,600 

734,800 

508,300 

4^6,900 

349,000 

337,700 

281,600 

281,100 

271,800 

3,433,400 


Per.  C«wt. 

29-8 
12-3 
10-2 
8-0 
7-2 
5*2 
3-2 
29 
2-5 
2-3 
2-2 
1-5 
1-3 
1-1 
1-0 
10 


102,002,500 


.      8-3 


100 


*  The  high  figure  of  our  cereal  exports  during  this  quinquennium  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  exceptional  jear  1847,  when  the  harvest  was  very  plentiful  in 
Russia,  and  very  mudi  the  reverse  in  France  and  England ;  so  that  the  corn 
trade,  both  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  received  an  extraordinary  stimulus.  Our  cereal 
exportation  that  year  reached  its  culminating  point,  namely,  11,665,000  tchetwerts, 
representing  a  value  of  71,280,000  roubles  (  » £11,280,000  sterling). 
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Wc  !> jrceive  that  grain  forms  three-tenths  of  the  total  value 
of  the  exports,  tallow  an  eighth,  and  flax  more  than  10  per 
cent.  Adding  to  these  three  articles  oleaginous  grains,  hemp, 
wool,  and  building  timber,  we  obtain  for  the  seven  a  value  of 
Ro.  77,387,000,  or  more  than  three-fourthsof  the  whole  exports. 
On  examining  the  sources  from  whence  our  exports  are  derived, 
we  perceive  that  they  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  — 


Cereals 


Raw  Produce  from  the  Culture  of  Flax  and 

Hemp, 


Textile  pbints 

Oleugiuuus  grains  amd  hempscud  oil 


17,792,700 
8,265,200 


Raw  Produce  from  the  Rearing  of  Domestic 

Animals. 


Tallow 

Wool  - 

Bristles 

Hides 

Cattle 

Horsehair,  horns,  &c. 

Flesh  and  butter 

Horses 


lf>,536,900 

5,264,800 

2,256,400 

1,005,500 

734,800 

493,800 

235.200 

198,300 


Textile  manufactures,  linen,  hempen,  silk  and 
cotton         -  -  -  - 


Forest  Produce. 


Building  timber 
Potash 
Tar     - 
Bark  mats 


3,232,800 

888,600 

[281,600 

231,800 


Miscellaneous  industrial  produce 

Products  of  the  chase  :  peltrj  -  -  - 

Products  of  mines       -  -  -  . 

Products  of  fisheries    -  -  -  - 

Products  of  poultry -rearing,  feathers,  and  down 

Tinctorial  substances,  drugs,  &c. 

Products  of  bee-rcaring  ... 

Miscellaneous  .... 

Total 


SUv.  Roub. 
30,393,300 

Per  Cent, 
29-8 

26,057,900 

25*6 

22,725,700 

22-3 

6,971,200 

6-8 

4,634,800 

3,375,400 

2,514,900 

2,109,800 

839,300 

436,900 

522,200 

190,500 

1,230,600 

4-5 
3-3 
2-5 
21 
0-8 
0-4 
0-4 
0-2 
1-3 

102,002,500 

100 

Thus^  as  we  have   already   had    occasion  to   observe,  the 
culture  of  cereals  furnished  during  this  period  (thanks  to  the 
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exceptional  conjuncture 
exported  values ;  that  of 
a  fourth;  the  products 
for  upwards  of  a  fifth; 
form  nearly  four-fifths 
exportations  to  Europe 
following  results :  — 


of  1847)  nearly  three-tenths  of  the 
fiax  and  hemp  figures  for  more  than 
of  the  rearing  of  domestic  animalfl 
and  these  three  categories  together 
of  the  total  value  exported*  The 
and   Asia   respectively  present  the 


Produce        -            -            - 

Raw  materials  and  other  ar- 
ticles for  industrial  pur- 
poses        .            -            . 

Manufactured  articles 

Miscellaneous  articles 

Total 

Trade  with  Europe. 

Trade  with  Asia. 

Sih.  Roub 
31,714,300 

54,430,300 
3,540,100 
2,443,000 

Per  Cent. 
34*4 

591 
3*8 
2-7 

Sil9.  Roub. 
674,100 

955,300 
6,806,500 
1,438,800 

Per  Ceot. 
6-8 

9-7 
68*9 
14*6 

92,127,700 

100-0 

9,874,700 

100-0 

Thus  alimentary  substances,  which  represent  more  than  a 
third  of  the  value  of  our  European  exports,  do  not  form  7  per 
cent,  of  our  Asiatic ;  and  articles  for  industrial  purposes,  which 
compose  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  former,  do  not  form  a  tenth 
of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  produce  of  our  industry, 
which  forms  but  four  per  cent,  of  our  European  exports,  forms 
nearly  seven-tenths  of  our  Asiatic ;  and  the  absolute  value  of 
this  produce  exported  to  Asia  is  nearly  double  that  which  we 
export  to  Europe.  The  principal  articles  of  export  to  Europe 
and  Asia  respectively,  range  themselves  in  the  following 
order :  — 


Trade  with  Europe. 


Sif.Rowb. 

Per  Cent. 

1.  Grain,  flour,  and  grits      .... 

29,971,300 

32*5 

2.  Tallow     --.-.. 

12,531,900 

13*6 

3.  Flax        ..... 

10,419,500 

11*3 

4.  Oleaginous  grains             .... 

8,165,400 

8*9 

5.  Hemp      -.-.-- 

7,372,900 

8*0 

6.  Wool       -..--- 

5,255,800 

5-7 

7.  Building  timber   ..... 

3,200,300 

3*5 

8.  Bristles    ...... 

2,256,300 

2*4 

9.  Linen  fabrics        .            -            -            -            . 

1,372,300 

1-5 

10.  Peltry      .-.-.- 

1,219,600 

1*3 

11.  Cordage  .-.•-- 
Carried  forward     .... 

1,132,800 

1*2 

82,898,100 

89*9 
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Brought  forward 

12.  Copper     -  -  -  - 

13.  Hides       -  .  .  . 

14.  Potaah      .            .  .  . 
16.  Iron         -            .  •            • 

16.  Cattle       .  .  .  . 

17.  Leather    .  -  .  . 

18.  Glue        -  -  - 

1 9.  Feathers  and  down 

20.  Fish  and  caviar    -  -  . 

21.  Drugs  and  dye-stuffs 

22.  Tar  -  -  -  - 

23.  Horsehair  and  tails 

24.  Bark  mats  .  .  . 

25.  Horns,  bones,  &c 

26.  Butter       -  -  .  - 

27.  Pearls  and  precious  stoues 

28.  Wax  and  wax  candles 

29.  Horses      -  -  -  - 

30.  Tallow  candles,  and  stearine  ditto 

31.  Brandy    -  -  -  - 

32.  Jewellery  and  goldsmiths*  work    - 

33.  Wrought  metals  -  -  - 

34.  Miscellaneous       .  .  . 

Total 


5t7v.  Roub. 

82,898,100 
887,500 
874,800 
868,400 
849,500 
668.600 
516,300 
508,100 
436,200 
296,900 
289,800 
281,500 
271,700 
231,000 
181,300 
175,000 
168,600 
145,100 
141,300 
121,500 
119,600 
104,600 
103,300 
989,000 


92,127,700 


Per  C«  nt 
89*9 

1 


101 


100-0 


From  this  table  we  perceive  that  in  our  trade  with  Europe^ 
cereals  form  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  value  of  our  exports ; 
textile  plants  and  oleaginous  grains  together,  somewhat  more 
than  28  per  cent. ;  tallow  upwards  of  an  eighth ;  wool  nearly 
6  per  cent. ;  and  these  six  articles  together  exactly  four-fifths 
of  the  whole.  But  we  must  observe  that  this  quinquennium 
was  the  first  in  the  history  of  our  commerce  during  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  exceptional  circumstances  alreaidy  referred 
to,  the  value  of  exported  grain  exceeded  that  of  textile  plants 
and  oleaginous  grains  together ;  for  although  there  had  been 
particular  years  (1830,  1831,  and  1846)  in  which  this  occurred, 
the  relative  value  on  the  quinquennium  had  always  been  the 
other  way. 

Trade  with  Asia. 


Silv.  Roub. 

Per  Cent. 

1.  Woollen  manufactures 

2,968.800 

301 

2.  Cotton      ditto         -                -                - 

2,368,400 

240 

3.  Peltry      .                -                -                - 

1,295,300 

131 

4.  Wrought  leather      -                -                - 

830,500 

8-4 

5.  Grain      -                -                -                - 

422,000 

43 

6.  Drugs  and  colours  .                -                - 

232,400 

2-3 

7,  Wrought  metals       .                -                - 

225,700 

2-3 

8.  Iron         -                -                -                - 

209,600 

21 

9.  Floss  silk 

178,400 

1-8 

10.  Linen  manufactures 

155,700 

1*6 

11,  Hides       .                -                -                - 

130,800 

1-4 

12.  Miscellaneous          ... 

Total 

1 

867,100 

8-6 

9,874,700 

P  4 
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Thus  woollen  manufactures  form  nearly  a  third,  and  cotton 
manufactures  nearly  a  fourth  of  our  Asiatic  exports,  and  along 
with  peltry  form  upwards  of  67  per  cent  of  this  branch  of  our 
commerce.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  revolution  which 
our  export  commerce  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty-eight  years :  — 


Produce         -       »       - 

lUwr  materials  and  ) 
other  articles  for  in-  > 
dus  trial  purposes        ) 

Manufactured  articles  - 

Miscellaneous 

Total-       -       - 

Trade  with  Europe. 

Period  1824-IB. 

Period  1S47-51. 

Increase. 

Deersase. 

SUv.Boyb. 
6,096,00( 

41,296,900 

4,182,900 
786,74r 

perCt. 
11-7 

78-9 

8-0 
1-4 

m              m 

.Stir.  Rotib. 
31,714,300 

54,430^00 

3,.M0,100 
2,443.000 

per  Ct 
34-4 

1691 

3-8 
2-7 

SOv.  Roub. 
25,618,300 

13,133,400 

perCt. 
420 

32-0 

SOv.  Roub. 
642.800 

perCi. 
180 

6<,312,.M0 

92,127,700 

Produce        ... 

Raw  materials  and  ) 
other  'articles  for  in-  > 
dustrial  purposes        ) 

Manufactured  articles  • 

Miscellaneous 

Tout ... 

Trade  with  Asia. 

Period  18S4-». 

Period  1847-61. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

SHv.Roub. 
281,200 

1,290,50( 

1,406,100 
1,122,86* 

perCt. 
69 

31-4 

34-3 
27-4 

SUV.  Roub. 
674,100 

966,300 

6,806.600 
1,438,900 

perCt. 
6-8 

9-7 

68-9 
14-6 

SUv.  Roub. 
392,900 

6,400,400 

perCt 
139 

•           • 

384*0 

Sifv.Roub. 
836,200 

perCt. 
36-0 

4,l00,b6< 

9,874.800 

We  perceive,  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  periods,  that  in  our 
European  trade  the  exportation  of  produce  has  increased  from  the 
proportion  of  somewhat  more  than  a  tenth  to  the  proportion  of 
upwards  of  a  third  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports,  whilst  in 
our  Assiatic  trade  the  proportion  has  remained  unchanged ;  that 
the  exportation  of  articles  for  industrial  purposes  has  fallen  in  the 
trade  with  Europe  from  the  proportion  of  nearly  four-fifths  to 
that  of  less  than  three-fiflbhs,  and  in  the  trade  with  Asia  from 
that  of  nearly  a  third  to  that  of  less  than  a  tenth ;  and  that  the 
relative  exportation  of  manufactured  articles  has  fallen  off  by 
more  than  a  half  in  the  trade  with  Europe,  whilst  in  the  trade 
with  Asia  it  has  risen  from  less  than  a  third  to  nearly  seven- 
tenths  of  the  whole.  Farther,  that  the  absolute  exportation  of 
produce  has  more  than  quintupled  in  the  trade  with  Europe, 
and  more  than  doubled  in  the  trade  with  Asia,  whilst  that  of 
articles  for  industrial  purposes  has  increased  by  somewhat  less 
than  a  third  in  the  former  trade,  and  decreased  by  somewhat 
more  than  a  third  in  the  latter ;  on  the  other  hand^  the  export 
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of  manufactured  articles  has  decreased  18  per  cent,  in  the  Eu- 
ropean,  and  nearly  quadrupled  in  the  Asiatic  trade.  In  making 
this  comparison,  however,  as  it  results  from  the  official  tables, 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  in  reference  to  the  Asiatic  trade,  what 
we  have  stated  (supriiy  p.  199.)  regarding  the  change  in  the 
official  values  of  our  exports  to  China,  which  is  the  destination 
of  most  of  our  manufactured  articles.  Taking  this  change  into 
account,  the  real  increase  of  exportation  of  these  articles  into 
Asia  has  probably  not  attained  the  proportion  of  1  to  3.  The 
following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  our  imports  and 
exports  during  the  period  1847-1851 :  — 


Trade  with  Europe. 

• 
Trade  with  Alia. 

Both  together. 

Produce- 

Raw  materials,  &c. 
Manufactures    • 
Uiscellaneoua  •          • 

Total     • 

Isiports* 

Import*. 

Ezpmii. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

5£Iv.  Roub. 

33,291.900 

30,024.200 

11.173,700 

8,781,500 

SHv.  Jtomb. 

31,714,300 

64.430,300 

3,540,100 

2,443,000 

SUv.Jtoub. 

8,996,600 

1,479,000 

3,670,800 

523,860 

Sih.  Bomb. 

674,100 

955,300 

6,806.500 

1,488,800 

SOv.  Boub. 

42,388,500 

31,503,700 

14,844,500 

4.305,360 

iSav.  Bomb. 
32,3H8,400 
55,385,600 
10,346,600 
3,881,800 

78»871,800 

92,137,700      14,670,260 

9,874,700 

93,942,060 

102,008,400 

It  results  from  these  figures,  that  in  the  trade  with  Europe 
the  imports  of  manufactured  articles  exceed  the  exports  by 
7,633,600  roubles,  and  those  of  produce  and  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles give  an  excess  on  the  same  side  of  2,916,000  roubles, 
making  the   excess   of  importation  of  these   three  classes  of 
articles  amount  to  upwards  of  10^  millions  of  roubles,  which  is 
pidd  by  the  excess  of  exportation  of  raw  materials  (24,405,600 
roubles),  with  a  balance  in  our  favour  of  13,856,000  roubles. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  trade  with  Asia,  manufactiures  and 
miscellaneous  merchandise  present  an    excess    of  4,050,000 
roubles,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  excess  of  importation  of  pro- 
duce (8,322,500  roubles),  and  raw  materials  (523,700  roubles), 
leaving  a  balance  against  us  of  nearly  4,800,000  roubles.     On 
the  whole  movement,  the  importation  of  produce,  manufactures, 
and  miscellaneous  articles  presents   an   excess  of  nearly    15 
millions  of  roubles,  which  is  paid  by  the  excess  of  exportation 
of  raw  materials  for  industrial  purposes,  with  a  balance  in  our 
favour  of  upwards  of  9  millions  of  roubles.     Trifling  as  some  of 
these  details  may  seem,  they  are  not  without  their  value  for 
those  who  desire  to  study  the  commercial  movement  of  a  great 
empire,  to  analyse  the  elements  by  which  its  commerce  is  fed, 
and  to  observe  the  outlets  for  these  accumulated  elements  which 
serve   to  stimulate  their  farther  production.     Pursuing  this 
study,  accordingly,  we  shall  now  review  the  principal  items  of 
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our  commerce  as  regards  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
within  the  last  thirty  years  in  reference  both  to  imports  and  to 
exports 

Imports. 

I.   Alimentary  Articles*  —  Colonial  Produce. 

The  consumption  of  colonial  produce  depends  essentially  upon 
the  numbers,  and  especially  the  wealth  of  the  middle  classes. 
It  is  often  nearly  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  who 
possess  in  general  more  refined  tastes  and  a  greater  variety  of 
wants  than  the  rural  population ;  hence  it  naturally  follows 
that  in  Russia  the  importation  of  the  articles  cannot  bear  such 
a  large  proportion  to  the  population  as  it  does  in  many  other 
countries.  During  the  five  years  1847-51  the  importation  of 
colonial  produce,  tea  included,  amounted  on  an  average  to  18 
millions  of  roubles  (deducting  the  importation  for  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  in  1851 ),  which  gives,  for  a  population  of  60  millions 
(without  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland),  30  kop.  per 
inhabitant.  In  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein  the  average  value 
of  this  produce  imported  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
29,126,300  thalers  =  27,087,500  roubles,  which,  distributed 
over  a  mean  population  of  29,700,000  inhabitants,  gives  91 
kop.  per  inhabitant.  In  Austria  the  importation  during  the 
quinquennium  1843  47  *  represented  an  average  value  of 
15,303,400  convention  florins  =  9,709,000  roubles,  giving,  for 
an  average  population  of  Z6\  millions,  27  kop.  per  inhabitant. 
In  France  the  importation  during  the  period  1843-47  t  repre- 
sented an  average  value  of  81,157,000  francs  =  20,289,250 
roubles,  which  gives,  for  a  mean  population  of  35  millions,  58 
kop.  per  head.  In  Belgium  the  mean  importation  during  the 
years  1847-51  was  to  the  value  of  33,617,000  francs  — 
8,404,000  roubles,  and  the  mean  population  of  the  same  period 
was  4,400,000  inhabitants,  giving  the  proportion  of  1  roub. 
91  kop.  for  each  inhabitant.  In  England  the  average  impor- 
tation during  the  period  1848  52  was  to  the  value  of  88,873,000 
roubles  ^,  which,  for  a  mean  population  of  27  millions,  is  at  the 
rate  of  3  roub.  29  kop.  per  head.  The  foregoing  data  may  be 
recapitulated  in  the  following  tabulary  form :  — 

*  See  note,  ante^  p.  189. 
f  See  note,  antl,  p.  192. 

X  This  estimate  is  founded  on  the  qnantities  entered  for  home  consumption,  ai 
appearing  from  the  official  returns,  and  on  the  prices  current  of  the  year  1852. 
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Great  Britain         ... 
States  of  the  Zollyerein 
France  -                -                -                - 
Russia    .               -                -                - 
Austria .                -                -                • 
Belgium     .            - 

Absolute  Value. 

Relative  Value. 

Sii9.  Rtmb. 
88,873,000 
27,087,500 
20,289,250 
18,000,000 
9,709,000 
8,404,000 

Rotib.  Kop. 
3     29 
0     91 
0     58 
0     30 

0  27 

1  91 

Thus^  in  regard  to  absolute  consumption,  Bussia  occupies 
the  fourth  place,  and  in  regard  to  relative  consumption  the 
penultimate,  taking  in  this  respect  precedence  of  Austria.  But 
here  we  have  to  observe,  1.  That  in  the  Bussian  imports 
tea  (which  also  stimulates  the  consumption  of  sugar^  forms  an 
important  item,  representing  more  ^an  a  thira  (6,463,000 
roubles)  of  the  total  value,  whilst  in  Austria  the  importation 
of  this  article  is  but  trifling  (6394  poods,  representing  a  value 
of  47,000  roubles).  2.  That  our  official  estimates  of  Vie  value 
of  this  produce  are  in  general  higher  than  the  Austrian ;  the 
average  estimate  of  raw  sugar,  for  example,  being  with  us 
4  roub.  4  kop.  per  pood,  and  in  Austria  only  2  roub.  89  kop., 
and  of  refined  sugar  being  upwards  of  7  roubles  with  us,  and 
only  4  roub.  23  kop.  in  Austria.  3.  That  the  importation  of 
sugar,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  colonial  produce,  depends 
essentially  on  the  progress  of  the  home  manufacture  from  the 
beet-root.  The  comparison,  therefore,  will  be  fairer  if  we 
assume  for  its  basis  not  the  value  but  the  quantities  of  these 
articles  imported,  of  which  the  figures  are  as  follows :  — 


Coffee. 

Ronia  (1847-51)  .  .  .  . 

Austria  (1843-47),  167,872  centners  »  - 
States  of  the  Zollvcrein,  860,360  centners  » 
Great  Britain  (1848-52),  34,025,251  lbs.  avoird.- 
France  (1843-47),  export  deducted,  15,960,5001 

kilo.  «  -  -  -  -  / 

Belgium  (1847-51),  export  deducted,  18,8 14,400  \ 

kUa  -  -  -  -  -  / 

Tea. 

Russia  (1847-51)  .  -  .  - 

Austria  (1843-47),  373  centners  «  -  - 

States  of  the  Zollverein  (1847  51),  export  do- 1 
ducted,  8064  centners  —  -  -  J 

Great  Britain  (1848-52),  51,718,152  lbs  avoird. » 
France  (1843-4  7), export  deducted,  148,375  kilo. « 
Belgium  (1847-51),  52,032  kilo.  «  -  - 


Mean  Annual  ImporUUon. 


Poods, 

Lbs.  Ruts. 

per  Head 

214,940 

0-14 

574,541 

0-65 

2,624,100 

3-53 

944,200 

1-40 

975,600 
1,150,030 


343,827 
1,276 

9,345 

1,435,178 
9,070 
3,180 


112 


10*45 


0-23 
0-001 

0012 

213 

0014 
0029 
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As  the  use  of  tea  encroaches  more  or  less  upon  that  of  coffee, 
by  taking  its  place,  the  comparison  will  perhaps  be  fairer  if 
we  take  the  relative  consumption  of  the  two  articles  together, 
which  gives  us  the  following  proportions :  — 


Lbs.  Rtus. 

Belgiam 

m 

-     10-48 

States  of  the  ZollTcrein 

. 

-       3-54 

Great  Britain 

- 

-       3-53 

France 

- 

113 

Austria 

m 

-       0-65 

Ku&iia 

- 

-       0-37 

Thus  the   relative   consumption   of  these   two   articles  in 
Kussia  is  — 


To  that  of  Austria 

m 

as 

100  :    175 

„         Fr»ince  - 

- 

„       :    305 

„         Great  Britain    - 

. 

„      :    954 

„         the  Zollrerein   - 

. 

„      :    957 

„         Belgium 

- 

„      :  2832 

We  perceive  from  these  comparisons,  1.  That  the  consump- 
tion of  cofiee  is  still  very  trifling  in  Russia ;  for  even  taking 
only  the  population  of  the  towns  (5,170,000  inhabitants,  with- 
out Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland)  as  the  basis  of  dis- 
tribution we  obtain  only  1*66  lbs.  Suss,  per  head,  being  not 
much  more  than  a  third  of  the  consumption  in  the  States  of 
the  ZoUverein,  distributed  over  the  entire  population.  2.  That 
the  relative  consumption  of  tea  and  cofiee  together  does  not 
with  us  attain  three-fifths  of  that  of  Austria,  the  country  which 
stands  lowest  in  the  foregoing  scale  of  comparison.  This  may 
be  partly  explained  by  the  inclination  of  the  Sclavonic  popula- 
tions for  spirituous  liquors  rather  than  for  tea  or  cofiee,  as  may 
be  perceived  from  the  relative  consumption  of  Austria  compared 
with  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein,  which  is  owing  to  the  trifling 
consumption  of  Hungary,  Galicia,  and  the  whole  Sclavonic 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  monarchy ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to 
contest  the  fact  that  consumption  is  greatly  restricted  by  the 
high  duties  levied  on  colonial  produce.*  On  this  subject  we 
may  cite  the  example  of  Belgium,  where,  under  the  moderate 
duty  of  9  francs  per  metrical  quintal,  the  relative  consumption 
of  coflTee  has  attained  the  enormous  proportion  of  10^  lbs.  Kuss. 
per  head,  being  thrice  the  relative  consumption  of  the  States  of 
the  ZoUverein,  the  next  highest  in  the  scale. 

♦  In  Russia  the  duty  upon  coffee  is  3  roub.  70  kop.  per  pood  ;  in  Belginm  37 
kop.  In  Russia  the  duty  upon  tea  is  40,  47,  and  70  kop.  per  lb.,  according  to 
quality,  average  52^  kop. ;  in  Belgium  it  is  «  3  kop.  per  lb.  Russ. 
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Raw  Sugar. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  depends  essentially  on  that  of  tea 
and  coffee ;  but  since  beet-root  sugar  competes  with  colonial  on 
the  European  continent^  the  importation  of  the  latter  can  give 
but  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  progress  of  consumption :  we  re- 
quire to  add  the  quantity  manuractured  at  home^  as  to  which 
the  returns  may  often  happen  to  be  inaccurate  and  defective. 
In  Russia  we  possess  no  positive  information  on  the  subject  of 
beet-root  sugar  previous  to  1848,  when  it  was  subjected  to  an 
excise.  In  our  preceding  volume  we  have  estimated  the  total 
quantity  produced  at  the  minimum  amount  of  1,200,000  poods, 
and  we  may  take  the  average  annual  production  during  the 
years  1847-51,  without  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  of 
^Poland,  at  a  million  of  poods.  The  average  importation  of 
raw  sugar  during  the  same  period  (including  158,190  poods  of 
refined  reckoned  =  189,830  poods  of  raw)  amounted,  deduct- 
ing exportation  of  refined  sugar,  to  2,000,040  poods,  bringing 
the  total  consumption  to  3,000,040  poods,  wluch,  distributed 
over  a  population  of  60  millions  (without  Finland  or  the  king- 
dom of  Poland),  gives  2  lbs.  Russ.  per  inhabitant.  In  Austria, 
the  average  importation  of  raw  sugar  (includiDg  4207  centners^ 
refined  reckoned  =  5050  centners  raw)  during  the  period  1843- 
47  was  586,140  centners  per  annum,  and  the  annual  production 
of  beet>-root  sugar  during  the  same  period  may  be  approxima- 
tively  reckoned  at  150,000  centners,  giving  a  total  consump- 
tion of  736,140  centners  =  2,521,270  poods,  which,  distributed 
over  a  mean  population  of  35^  millions,  gives  2*84  lbs.  Russ.  per 
head.  In  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  the  average  importation 
during  the  period  1847  51  amounted,  exportation  deducted,  to 
1,007,373  centners,  and  the  home  production,  according  to 
Dieterici,  to  660,000,  making  a  total  of  1,667,373  centners  = 
5,086,700  poods,  which,  distributed  over  a  mean  population  of 
29,700,000  inhabitants,  gives  a  consumptitm  of  6*85  lbs.  Russ. 
per  head.  In  England  there  were  entered  for  home  consumption 
during  the  period  1848  52  (including  169,947  cwt  of  refined 
sugar  reckoned  =  203,936  cwt  raw,  but  exclusive  of  787,448 
cwt,  molasses),  6,458,314  cwt.  =  20,020,770  poods,  being 
equivalent,  for  a  population  of  27  millions,  to  29*66  lbs.  Russ. 
per  head.  In  France,  the  mean  importation  during  the  period 
1843-47  amounted,  deducting  exportation,  to  96,040,400  kilo- 
grammes, and  the  mean  indigenous  production  to  about 
40,000,000,  giving  a  total  of  136,040,400  kilogranunes  = 
8,315,470  po<^,  or  9*5  lbs.  Russ.  per  inhabitant.     In  Belgium, 
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during  the  period  1847-51  the  mean  annual  importation 
amounted^  deducting  exportation^  to  4,826,200  kilogrammes, 
and  the  mean  indigenous  production  to  7,555,000  *,  giving  a 
total  consumption  of  12,381,200  kilogrammes  -»  756,800  poods, 
or,  for  a  population  of  4,400,000  inhabitants,  6-88  lbs.  Buss, 
per  head.  The  foregoing  data  may  be  recapitulated  as  fol- 
lows t  i  — 


England 

France 

Belgium 

States  of  the  Zollverein 

Austria 

Russia 


AtMolute 

RelaUve 

CoDsumptioo* 

Consumption. 

Poods. 

Lbi.Rmst, 

20,020,774 

29-66 

8,315,500 

9-50 

756,800 

6-88 

5,086,700 

6-85 

2,521,300 

2*84 

8,000,000 

2-0 

The  very  high  figure  of  the  relative  consimiption  in  England, 
greatiy  exceeding  tiiat  of  any  otiier  country,  is  explained 


The 
so  ^        ^ 

by  the  extensive  use  of  tea,  which  requires  much  more  sugar 
than  coffee ;  and  in  this  way,  too,  the  relative  consumption  of 


*  According  to  information  which  we  have  received  firom  Belgium,  enumating 

fh>m  an  official  source,  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  during  the  last  three 

years  presented  the  following  results  :  — 

Season  of  1850-51         -  -    6,164,100  kilog.  of  raw  sugar 

„    1851-52    -      -  7,143,800    „  „ 

„         1852-53    -      -  9,455,800    „      „ 

This  gives  an  average  of  7,555,000  kilog.;  but  we  believe  the  real  produce  to  haye 

been  much  larger,  as  we  shall  sec  in  the  sequel. 

f  According  to  data  collected  by  Prof.  Dieterici  (Statistische  Ueberncht,  vierte 

Forlsetzung,  p.  171.),  mostly  dating  from  1845-47,  the  consumption  of  sugar  in 

various  countries  at  that  period  was  as  follows:  — 

Lbi.  Zotbt.    Lbi.  Run, 


In  England 

- 

- 

- 

23-30 

a 

28-43 

Denmark 

. 

. 

- 

10-37 

3> 

12-65 

Holland 

«• 

. 

. 

9-74 

as 

11-88 

France  - 

. 

. 

. 

7-84 

s 

9-50 

Belgium 

- 

m 

- 

7-28 

S3 

8-88 

States  of  the  Zollverein  - 

. 

5'43 

s 

6-62 

German  States 

not 

comprised 

in 

Zollverein 

. 

• 

m 

3-97 

SB 

4-84 

Switzerland 

• 

• 

. 

3-52 

8 

4-29 

Sweden  - 

. 

. 

• 

2-79 

3B 

3-30 

Russia  - 

. 

. 

. 

2-63 

B 

3-21 

Austria - 

- 

. 

a. 

212 

M 

2-59 

Spain    - 

- 

. 

. 

2-08 

ST 

2-54 

Turkey - 

- 

- 

- 

2-01 

o 

2*45 

Italy  and  Porti 

igal 

- 

. 

2-0 

B 

2-44 

These  data  do  not  greatly  differ  from  our  own,  except  for  Russia,  Belgium,  and 
England.  As  for  Russia,  M.  Dieterici  estimates  the  beet-root  sugar  manufactured 
far  too  high,  makmg  it  700,000  centners  *»  2,135,000  poods,  instead  of  1,200,000 
to  1,400,000 ;  indeed  the  Average  production  of  1847-51  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
more  than  a  million  of  poods.  The  other  differences  may  be  explained  partly  by 
differences  of  date,  and  partly  by  differences  in  the  authorities  relied  on  ;  in  the 
case  of  Belgium  we  apprehend  M.  Dieterici*8  figure  is  nearer  the  truth  than  our 
own. 
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sugar  in  Russia^  as  compared  with  Austria^  is  in  a  less  un- 
favourable proportion  than  the  relative  consumption  of  tea  and 
coffee.  A  comparison  of  the  consumption  of  sugar  with  that  of 
tea  and  coffee  in  various  countries  presents  the  following  re- 
sults :  —  for  one  pound  of  tea  or  coffee  there  is  consumed 


In  France    • 

• 

-     9-66  lbs. 

.  of  sugar 

Engknd 

- 

-     8-40 

♦» 

Rnssia    - 

. 

-     6-41 

n 

Austria  - 

• 

-     4-37 

II 

States  of  ZoUvcrcin 

m 

-     1*94 

II 

Belgiom- 

- 

-     0-66 

M 

Thusj  in  this  respect  Russia  occupies  a  sort  of  middle  posi- 
tion between  the  high  cipher  of  France  and  the  low  one  of  Bel- 
gium ;  but  the  latter  is  in  such  thorough  disproportion  to  the 
consumption  of  coffee  as  to  give  room  for  the  inference  that  the 
home  production  of  beet-root  sugar  must  be  in  reality  much 
larger  than  the  quantities  given  in  the  official  returns.  Like 
tea  and  coffee^  die  consumption  of  sugar  is  powerfully  influ- 
enced by  the  amount  of  duty  payable  at  the  custom-house.  In 
England  the  duty  upon  colonial  sugar  varies  according  to 
colour,  from  1  rouble  1  kopeck  to  1  rouble  18  kopecks,  giving 
an  average  of  1  rouble  9^  kopecks  per  pood ;  in  Austria,  the 
Zollverein,  France,  and  Belgium,  it  runs  from  1  rouble  56 
kopecks  to  1  rouble  93  kopecks  per  pood ;  in  Russia,  accord- 
ing to  colour,  from  320  to  380  kopecks,  giving  an  average  of 
3^  roubles  per  pood,  which  is  equivalent  to  cent,  per  cent,  cut 
valoreniy  —  a  tax  under  the  weight  of  which  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible for  the  consumption  of  this  article  to  rise  to  its  natural 
leveL 

SpiceSy  including  Cocoa  and  Vanilhu 

In  Russia  the  mean  importation  of  these,  exportation  de- 
ducted, during  the  period  1847-51,  amounted  to  52,018  poods, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  0*03  lbs.  Russ.  per  inhabitant.  The  im- 
portation into  other  countries  presents  the  following  results :  — 


J^ngland  (mean  quantity  entered  for  borne  consumption 

during  the  period  1848-52),  9,093,200  lbs.  avoird.  =* 
France  (mean  importation,  exportation  deducted,  during 

period  1843-47),  4,050,300  kilog.  «  - 
States  of  tbe  ZoUyerein  (mean  importation,  exportation 

deducted,  during  period  1847-51),  60,215  ctnr.  » 
Belgium  (mean  importation  during  period   1847-51), 

428,000  kila  =»  -  -  -  -  - 

Austria  (mean  importation,  exportation  deducted,  during 

pcdriod  1843-47),  28,520  ctnr.  s         -  -  . 

Russia,  If  I  tupra  .-.--« 


Abiolute. 

Relative. 

Pood$» 

Lbt.  Ruu, 

252,324 

0-37 

247,575 

0-28 

183,656 

0-25 

26,162 

0-24 

97,706 
52,018 

0-11 
003 
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The  importation  of  colonial  produce  into  Russia  during  the 
last  thirty-two  years  has  exhibited  tlie  following  progression : — 

Coffee. 


1822-26        ...             - 
1827-31         -              -              -              - 
1839-36         -              -              -             - 
1837-41         -              -              -              - 
1842-46         -              -              .             - 
1847-51         -             -             -              - 
1852  and  1853 

Average  Annual 
Imporiacion. 

Increaae. 

DecreaM. 

Poods. 

109,867 

139,955 

117,333 

131,703 

163,206 

214,727 

235,023* 

Per  Cent. 

27-4 

12-2 

23-9 

32-0 

9-5 

Per  Cent. 
16*2 

These  movements  in  the  importation  are  referable  to  changes 
in  the  tariff.      During  the  two  first  periods  the  duty  was  5 
roub.  per  pood^ — a  very  high  rate,  and  sufficiently  encouraging 
for  the  smuggler^  but  yet  not  vexatious  enough  to  prevent 
consumption  from  progressing ;  but  the  duty  having  been  raised 
in  1832  to  6  roub.  75  kop.,  the  contraband  trade  received  a  new 
impulse,  and  the  consequence  was  that  importation  gradually 
fell  from  128,266  poods  in   1832,  to  98,407  poods  in  1835, 
leaving  on  the  quinquennium,  as  compared  with  the  former,  a 
decrease  of  22,622  poods,  or  upwards  of  16  per  cent.     In  1837 
the  duty  was  reduced  75  kop. ;  trifling  as  the  reduction  was, 
it  arrested  the  decrease,  and  the  quinquennial  average  of  183-7 
-41   presents  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  preceding 
period,  without,   however,  attaining   the  cipher  of  1827-31. 
In   1842  the  duty  was  again  increased  by  15  kop.,  but  the 
increase  was  too  trifling  (^  kop.  per  lb.)  to  affect  importation, 
which  accordingly  went  on  increasing.     Lastly,  in   1846  the 
duty  was  reduced  from  6  roub.  15  kop.  to  3  roub.  70  kop.,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  reduction  (the  effects  of  which  were 
already  felt  in  the   importation  of   1846),  the  quinquennial 
average  of  1847-51  presents  over  the  preceding  quinquennium 
an  increase  of  51,694  poods,  or  32  per  cent,  and  over  that  of 
1822-26  of  105,033  poods,  or  95  6  per  cent     The  lastrmen- 
tioned  duty,  equivalent  on  an  average  to  50  per  cent  ad  vaUn 
reniy  is  still  too  high ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  reduced  by  a  third, 
it  is  probable  that  legal  importation  would  augment  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  it  has  done  already.     Before  the  publication  of 
the  tariff  of  1822  the  duty  was  only  2  roub.,  and  the  importa- 

*  Deducting  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  averaged  19,924 
poods. 
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tion  of  1820  and  1821  averaged  110^212  poods.  If  in  face  of 
a  more  than  tripled  duty  tiie  legal  importation  amounted, 
during  the  period  1842-45,  to  an  average  of  154,596  poods, 
being  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  space  of  25  years,  the 
result  must  be  attributed  to  the  progress  of  wealth  amongst  the 
middle  classes  (who  furnish  the  body  of  consumers),  and  to  the 
fall  of  prices  in  the  market,  which  neutralised  to  a  certain 
extent  the  augmented  impost;  and  this  tends  at  same  time 
to  show  that  though  the  relative  consumption  of  Belgium, 
England,  or  Germany,  may  be  a  point  beyond  our  attainment, 
the  consumption  of  this  article  in  Russia  might  still  be  very 
largely  increased. 

Tea. 


Triennial  Periods. 

Menn  annual 
Importation. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1836-1838*  -              .              -              - 
1839-1841     .             -              -             - 
1842  1844     .... 
1845-1847     -              -              -             - 
1848-1850     -             -              -             - 
1851-1853    .             -             -             - 

Foods, 
133,757 
156,118 
171,449 
222,975 
210,698 
199,188t 

Per  Cent. 

16*6 

9-7 

30-1 

«                     m 

Per  Cent. 

5-5 
5-6 

The  triennium  1848-50,  compared  with  1836-38,  presents 
an  increase  of  57^  per  cent. ;  during  the  same  period  the  im- 
portation of  coffee  had  increased  83  per  cent.  Considering  the 
very  limited  use  of  coffee  as  compared  with  that  of  tea,  which  in 
Russia  is  consumed  even  by  the  lower  classes,  we  should  not  have 
expected  the  proportional  increase  to  have  been  less  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  article  than  in  that  of  the  former.  The  circum- 
stance may  be  accounted  for  by  keeping  in  view  the  following 
facts:  —  1.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  coffee,  which  pro- 
duced a  reduction  in  the  price  and  a  diminution  of  contraband 
importation.  2.  The  dearness  of  caravan  tea,  the  only  sort  of 
which  the  importation  is  permitted.  At  Moscow  or  St. 
Petersburg  a  pound  of  common  black  tea  costs  2  roub., — a 
high  price,  which  is  owing  partiy  to  the  highness  of  the  duty, 

*  As  in  the  tables  of  foreign  commerce  the  brick  tea  prepared  with  sheep's 
blood,  for  the  special  ase  of  the  nomade  populations  of  the  eastern  provinces,  was 
included  in  the  sum  total  down  to  1835,  we  have  been  obliged  to  start  from  1836, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  movement  of  the  importation  of  tea  pro- 
perly so  called. 

f  The  diminution  upon  this  period  is  referable  to  the  year  1853,  during  which 
the  Kiakhta  trade  suffered  from  the  civil  troubles  in  China,  and  the  importation  of 
caravan  tea  fell  to  96,502  poods. 
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partly  to  the  expenses  attending  the  long  overland*  carriage, 
and  partly  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  China  trade  itself. 
The  cost  price  of  the  articles  which  we  sell  to  the  Chinese 
being  a  very  high  one^  our  merchants  would  be  unable  to  dis- 
pose of  them  except  at  a  loss,  unless  they  agreed  in  return  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  the  tea  and  other  commodities  brought  by 
the  Chinese  to  Kiachta ;  and  it  is  upon  the  high  and  artificial 
purchase  price  resulting  from  this  system  of  exchange,  that  is 
based  the  selling  price  of  tea  in  the  home  market,  so  that  the 
Bussian  tea-drinker  in  fact  pays  a  bounty  to  the  exporting 
manufacturer.  This  circumstance  serves  to  explain  a  some- 
what extraordinary  phenomenon,  which  may  be  remarked  in 
our  trade  with  China, — namely,  that  Bussian  cloth  is  retailed 
in  China  at  or  under  its  prime  cost  in  the  Moscow  factory.  It 
is  only  by  a  system  of  this  sort  that  we  can  stand  English  com- 
petition in  the  China  market.  3.  Smuggling  in  Canton  tea  is 
carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent.  Good  tea  can  be  bought  at 
Hamburg  for  40  or  50  kop.  per  lb.  Buss.,  and  the  difference 
betwixt  Siis  and  2  roub.  presents  such  a  tempting  premium  to 
the  smuggler,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  him  from  plying 
his  vocation.  To  introduce  the  system  of  having  tea  like 
tobacco,  sold  in  stamped  packages,  might  perhaps  render  smug- 
gling more  difficult,  but  the  only  thorough  remedy  would  be  to 
abate  the  premium  by  admitting  Canton  tea  at  a  moderate 
duty. 

With  the  extensive  taste  for  tea  which  prevails  in  Bussia,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  would  be 
followed  by  a  largely  increased  consumption ;  but  the  free 
competition  of  Canton  tea  would  necessarily  injure  our  trade 
with  China,  since  the  consumption  of  caravan  tea  would  then  be 
confined  to  the  wealthier  classes,  who  were  willing  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  a  fine  aroma.  The  consequence  would  be  that, 
purchasing  less  tea  from  the  Chinese,  we  should  sell  them  less 
cotton  and  woollen  cloth ;  and  some  of  our  factories  which 
work  chiefly  for  this  market,  would  have  to  reduce  the  number 
of  their  looms,  or  even  stop  entirely.  This  would  no  doubt  be 
an  inconvenience,  and  it  is  the  inconvenience  which  creates  the 
main  difficulty  of  the  question ;  but  in  order  to  form  a  fair  idea 
of  its  value,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  contraband  trade  in 
Canton  tea  (which  prohibitions  cannot  put  a  stop  to)  is  at  this 
moment  doing  a  real  and  sensible  injury  to  our  China  trade — 
a  fact  which  is  well  ascertained  and  generally  recognised.  We 
may  add  that  by  our  prohibition  of  Canton  tea  we  render 
the  Chinese  masters  of  the  market,  enabling  them,  within 
certain  bounds,  to  regulate  at  their  pleasure  the  price  of  an 
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article  which  has  become  almost  an  object  of  prune  necessity, 
and  cause  every  interruption  or  decrease  of  arrivals  by  the 
caravans  to  rabe  prices  considerably  in  our  own  market. 

Mato  Sugar. 


Quinquennial  Periods. 

Mean  annual  Im- 
portation. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1822-1826      .... 
1827-1831      .             -              -             - 
1832-1836      .... 
1837-1841      .... 
1842-1846     .... 
1847-1851      .... 

1852  -             .              -              - 

1853  .             .              .              - 

Poods. 

992,500 
1,288,200 
1,442,600 
1,710,500 
1,848,500 
1,811,700 
1,883,913* 
l,241,988t 

Per  Cent. 

29-8 

12-0 

18-6 

8-0 

Per  Cent. 
2 

We  here  perceive  the  progress  of  importation  becoming 
gradually  slower,  and  the  last  quinquennial  period  presenting  a 
small  actual  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding  one. 
The  year  1853  presents  a  decrease  of  more  than  a  third.  This 
arises  from  the  competition  of  beet-root  sugar.  In  those 
countries  where  colonial  sugar  is  admitted  at  a  duty  of  30  or 
40  per  cent.,  and  beet-root  sugar  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  or 
12  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  latter  manufacture  may  become 
gradually  developed  without  impeding  an  increasing  importa- 
tion of  colonial  sugar ;  for  in  those  countries  the  competition  of 
the  beet-root  is  lost  in  the  progress  of  consumption,  which  ia 
itself,  no  doubt,  partly  stimulated  by  the  greater  cheapness 
which  results  from  tlus  same  competition;  but  with  us  the 
premium  in  favour  of  the  beet-root  is  so  high  that  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  manufacture  must  necessarily  more  and  more 
remove  the  competition  of  foreign  sugar.  Raw  colonial  white 
sugar  is  with  us  subject  to  a  duty  of  3  roub.  80  kop.,  and  beet- 
root sugar  is  taxed  at  only  60  kop.  per  pood,  thus  presenting  a 
premium  in  favour  of  the  latter  of  3  roub.  20  kop.,  or  about 
cent,  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein 
raw  sugar  pays  a  duty  of  5  thalers  per  centner  =  1^  roub.  per 
pood,  and  beet-root  sugar  1  thaler  per  centner  =  30  kop.  per 
pood,  which  gives  home  sugar  a  preference  of  1  roub.  20  kop. 
per  pood.  Under  this  regime  the  manufacture  of  beet-root 
sugar  has  become  greatly  developed,  and  at  same  time  the  im- 
portation of  raw  colonial  sugar  has  been  so  rapidly  progressive 

*  Deducting  importation  into  kingdom  of  Poland  (1702  poodB). 
t  Including  importation  into  kingdom  of  Poland. 
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that  in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  from  1822  to  1851  it  has 
nearly  quintupled.  In  Prussia^  for  example,  where  five-sixths 
of  the  Zollyerein  manufactories  are  situated,  the  average  impor- 
tation of  sugar  for  the  refineries,  which  during  the  quinquen- 
nium 1822-26  had  amounted  to  216,566  centners,  amounted 
during  the  quinquennium  1847-51  to  1,065,950  centners, 
being  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  492.  Per  contra ^ 
however,  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  fell  from  27,015 
centners  (average  of  1822-26)  to  516  centners  (average  of 
1847-51);  and  we  must  farther  observe  that,  in  Prussia  the 
influence  of  the  great  extension  of  beet-root  sugar-making 
has  been  making  itself  felt  since  1848  —  the  mean  importa- 
tion of  1847-51  having  presented  a  decrease  of  nearly  5  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  immediately  preceding  quinquen- 
nium. This  has  given  rise  to  a  proposal  for  augmenting  the 
tax  on  home-made  sugar  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 
But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  political  events  of 
1848  and  1849  which  everywhere  carried  trouble  and  uneasiness 
in  their  train  operated  unfavourably  on  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Germany,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  but  for  them  the  de- 
crease in  question  would  not  have  occurred. 


Refined  Sugar 

is  not  admissible  for  importation,  except  at  Odessa,  for  the 
consumption  of  that  city  and  its  radius,  and  in  the  transcaucasian 
provinces,  where  under  a  moderate  duty  the  importation  of  that 
article  has  progressed  as  follows :  — 


QuinqoennUl  Periodf . 

Mean  annual  Im- 
portation. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1822-1826  .... 
1827-1831  -              -              .             . 
1832-1886  «... 
1837-1841  -             -.             -             . 
1842^1846  -             -             -             - 
1847-1851  -             -             .             - 

1852  .... 

1853  -             ^             .             • 

FoodM. 

15,000* 

25,000 

40,000 

71,300 

99,000 

162,700 

139,200 

151,460 

Per  Cent. 

66-6 
600 
78-2 
38-8 
643 

8-8 

Per  Cent. 
16-9 

On  comparing  the  average  of  the  last  quinquennium  with 


*  Approximatiyely  estimated  for  want  of  complete  data  for  1823. 
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that  of  the  first,  we  find  that  the  importation,  has  more  than  de- 
cupled —  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  consumption  of 
this  article  might  be  increased  were  its  price  not  enhanced  by 
oppressive  duties. 

SpiceSy  including  Vanilla  and  Cocoa. 


Triennial  Periodf . 

Value*  of  Mean  an* 
nual  Importation. 

Increaie. 

Decreate. 

1828-1830  .          -              .              - 
1831-1833  .         .              .              - 
1834-1836  -         .              -              - 
1837-1839  -         -              .             - 
1840-1842  .... 
1843-1845  .         .             -             - 
1846-1848  .... 
1849-1851  .... 

1852  -         .             -             . 

1853  .         -              .             - 

Sil9.  Roub. 
309,700 
310,200 
339,300 
347,900 
443,000 
382,400 
528,100 
437,700 
333,850 
400,800 

Per  Cent. 

0-2 

9-4 

2-5 

27-3 

381 
16-7 

Per  Cent 

15-8 

15-7 
23-7 

Spices,  like  other  colonial  products,  belong  to  the  class  of 
articles  which  are  most  frequently  smuggled,  especially  when 
they  are  subjected  to  heavy  duties.t  We  perceive  from  the 
preceding  table  that  down  to  the  year  1845  legal  importation 
was  slowly  progressive.  In  1846  the  duties  were  reduced,  on 
cloves  from  15^  to  7^,  on  cinnamon  from  10  to  5,  and  on  nut- 
megs from  18  to  9  roubles  per  pood,  and  the  duties  on  several 
other  spices  underwent  greater  or  less  reductions.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  change,  which  disappointed  at  the  moment  the 
calculations  of  the  smugglers,the  legal  importation  suddenlyrose 
from  425,000  to  703,000  roubles,  and  the  triennium  1846-48 
presents,  as  compared  with  the  preceding,  an  increase  of  38  per 
cent. ;  but  it  seems  that  on  the  whole  the  present  duties  afford 
encouragement  enough  to  contraband  traffic,  for  during  the 
last  period  the  legal  importation  exhibits  a  falling  off  of  16 
per  cent 

The  value  of  the  importation  of  all  colonial  products  taken 
in  cumulo  has  moved  in  the  following  proportions  :  — 


*  Changes  relative  to  the  designation  of  spices  introduced  into  the  tables  of 
foreign  commerce  oblige  as  to  have  recourse  to  the  current  value  instead  of  the 
qtuintity  of  these  commodities,  in  order  to  indicate  the  progress  of  importation. 

t  Spicos  are,  in  general,  subject  to  higher  duties  in  Russia  than  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  or  Belgium.  Pepper,  however,  pays  a  much  higher  duty  in 
England,  and  nutmegs  both  in  England  and  in  Austria. 

Q  3 
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Quinquennial  Periods. 

Average  Value. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1824-1828     - 

1829-1833     - 

1834-1838     - 

1839-1843     -                 -                  - 

1844-1848     - 

1849-1853     .                 -                 - 

Siiv.  Rovb, 

12,059,000 

11,289,200 

11,570,400 

14,1.50,600 

17,737,500 

16,518,100 

Per  Cent. 

2-5 
211 
25-3 

Per  Cent.  . 
6*8 

7-4 

The  decrease  during  the  second  period  is  owing  mainly  to  a 
fall  in  the  purchase  price  of  some  of  the  articles.  From  1839, 
we  note  a  rapid  increase  which  attains  the  height  of  25  per  cent, 
in  1844-48;  but  the  last  quinquennial  period  exhibits  a  de- 
crease, proceeding  principally  from  the  increasing  manufacture 
of  beet-root  sugar  driving  the  colonial  article  out  of  the  market., 
and  partly  from  the  diminished  importation  of  caravan  tea  in 
consequence  of  the  troubles  in  China.  Upon  the  whole  it 
appears  that^  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  the  importation  of 
all  other  colonial  produce  is  progressing,  and  is  still  susceptible 
of  a  large  increase,  which  will  greatly  depend  on  the  modifica- 
tions of  our  tariff.  We  will  now  add  a  few  observations  with 
regard  to  the  sources  from  whence  we  derive  our  supplies  of 
colonial  produce. 

Coffee.  —  Formerly  we  received  about  a  fourth  part  of  our 
coffee  directly  from  America.  Of  the  139,955  poods,  which 
formed  the  average  importation  during  the  period  1827-^1, 
there  were  imported  from  thence  34,897.  At  present,  this 
direct  importation  has  fallen  to  4*2  per  cent,  or  to  9040  poods 
out  of  214,900  (average  importation  of  1847-51),  derived  as 
follows :  — 


Poods. 

Per  Cent. 

Hanso  Towns   - 

- 

104,680 

48-7 

England 

-               -               - 

33,710 

15-7 

France 

*                             »                             M 

17,660 

8-2 

Holland 

m                                          m                                         m 

16,620 

7-7 

United  States   - 

-                     -                      - 

9,040 

4-2 

Austria 

8,420 

39 

Turkey 

- 

7,890 

3-7 

Other  countries 

Total 

16,880 

7-9 

214,900 

100 

Thus  it  is  chiefly  from  the  Hanse  Towns  and  from  England 
that  we  derive  our  supplies  of  coffee. 
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Tea.  —  The  importation  of  this  article  from  Europe  being 
prohibited,  we  receive  it  mostly  direct  from  China  by  way  of 
Kiakhta.  Importation  by  the  custom-house  of  Semipolatiusk 
has  lately  been  on  the  increase ;  in  1836  40  it  amounted  on  an 
average  to  only  282  poods,  and  it  had  risen  in  1847-51  to 
nearly  5000  ;  in  1850  it  amounted  to  9160.  The  average  legal 
importation  of  Canton  tea  into  the  free  port  of  Odessa  amounted 
during  the  last-named  quinquennium  to  no  more  than  4209 
poods. 

Sugar.  —  In  consequence  of  the  high  duty  imposed  on  raw 
sugar,  our  refiners  find  their  account  in  importing  white  sugars 
of  the  best  description,  containing  the  smallest  quantity  of 
molasses ;  and  as  the  Havannah  sugar  most  perfectly  answers 
this  description,  the  greater  quantity  imported  is  from  thence. 
To  the  inconvenience  of  drawing  our  ctiief  supplies  of  this 
article  from  a  country  which  takes  none  of  our  own  products 
in  return,  must  be  added  the  dependence  in  which  it  places  us 
on  the  Cuba  planters,  who  are  thus  enabled,  to  a  certain  ex- 
lent,  to  fix  their  own  prices ;  and  the  risk  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  in  case  of  a  bad  cane  harvest  in  Cuba.  The  latter  in- 
convenience showed  itself  in  1845,  and  occasioned  the  admission 
of  lump  —  a  sort  of  half-refined  sugar.  In  consequence  of  this 
change,  American  sugar,  which  had  formed  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  total  importation,  fell  from  1,053,000  poods  in  1845  to 
643,000  in  1846,— the  importation  from  Holland  and  England 
increasing  at  the  same  time,  the  former  from  34,580  poods  in 
1845  to  180,070  in  1846,  and  651,360  in  1847,  and  the  latter 
from  448,000  poods  in  1845  to  nearly  800,000  in  1846,  though 
it  afterwards  fell  off,  and  in  1851  amounted  to  no  more  than 
63,200  poods.  Meantime  the  admission  of  lump  on  the  same 
terms  as  raw  sugar  having  given  rise  to  abuses  and  complaints, 
this  temporary  measure  was  repealed  from  the  beginning  of 
1849 ;  and  to  give  greater  latitude  to  the  refiners  in  tlieir  selec- 
tion of  a  market,  a  reduction  of  60  kopecks  on  the  duty  of  3 
roubles  60  kopecks  per  pood  was  made  on  all  raw  sugar  other 
than  white  entered  at  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg.  But  this 
difference,  equivalent  to  about  16  per  cent.,  in  favour  of  foreign 
sugars,  turned  out  insufficient  upon  trial ;  and  the  importation 
of  yellow  sugars,  which  in  1849  amounted  to  157,800  poods, 
had  fallen  in  1851  to  3400, —  the  Havannah  sugar  maintaining 
its  preponderance  in  our  markets.  The  following  was  the 
average  importation  during  the  quinquennium  1847-51 :  — 


Q  4 
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West  Indies  (principally  Havannah) 
Holland            -                -                -                - 
England           -                »                -                - 
Hanse  Towns   -                -                -                - 
United  States    -                -                -                - 
Other  countries                 ... 

Total  importation 

Average  annual 
Importatloo. 

Per  Cent. 
59-7 
20  6 
7-9 
6-2 
2-6 
4-0 

Poods, 

1,104,900 

381,900 

148,000 

96,100 

47,500 

73,300 

1,851,700 

100 

The  triennium  1849-51,  which  more  exactly  shows  the  re- 
sult of  the  present  tariff,  exhibits  proportions  still  more  favour- 
able for  the  Havannah :  — 


HaTaunah         .... 
Holland            .... 
England            .... 
Hanse  Towns    .... 
United  States  .                -                -                . 
Other  countries                 ... 

Total 

Average 
Importation. 

Per  Cent 
67-3 
12-9 
8-7 
5-3 
3-2 
2-6 

Poods. 

1,314,200 

251,100 

170,800 

103,300 

62,600 

49,600 

1,951,600 

100 

Thus  the  island  of  Cuba  now  supplies  us  with  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  raw  sugar,  Holland  with  more  than  an  eighth, 
and  the  two  countries  t(^ether  with  four-fifths  of  that  article. 

Spices.  —  These  we  draw,  to  the  extent  of  half  our  consump- 
tion, from  England  and  the  Hanse  Towns ;  the  importations 
from  the  latter  have  considerably  increased  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  mean  average  importation  during  the  period 
1847-51  was  as  follows :  — 


I" 


England     - 

•                      «• 

Hanse  Towns 

«»                      a 

France 

• 

Austria 

•           • 

Sardinia 

•            • 

Prussia 

« 

Other  countries 

«            . 

Total 

Value. 


Sa».  Roub, 
176,600 
75,100 
47,300 
39,500 
39,000 
28,700 
95,000 

501,200 


Per  Cent. 

35*2 

15-0 

9-4 

7-9 

7-8 

5-7 

190 

100 
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The  total  value  of  all  colonial  produce  imported  was  contri- 
buted by  the  various  countries  as  follows^  taking  the  average 
annual  importation  during  the  period  1847-51 :  — 


China  Cchiefly  tea)    -            -            -            •            . 

West  Indies  (chiefly  Havannah  sugar) 

Holland        ...... 

Hanse  Towns           -            .            -            -            - 
England       -            -            -            -        .    - 

United  States           .            -            -            -            . 
France         ...... 

Austria        ---..- 
Other  countries         .            .            .            .            - 

Total    .... 

Meaa  Value. 

Proportion. 

Sa9.  Roub. 

6,328,400 

4,732,300 

2,548,300 

1,222,900 

1,070,000 

264,000 

176,800 

102.800 

1,665,400 

Per  Cent 

34-9 

261 

141 

6-8 

5-9 

1-5 

10 

0-5 

9-2 

18,110,900 

100 

Thus  of  our  imported  colonial  produce  China  supplies  us 
with  a  third,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  tea,  and  the  West  Indies 
with  upwards  of  a  fourth,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  Havannah 
sugar ;  adding  what  we  draw  from  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  England,  we  obtain  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  total  impor- 
tation. The  remainder  is  contributed  in  small  proportions 
by  various  other  countries  with  which  we  have  commercial 
dealings. 

Wines  and  other  Liquors. 

The  importation  of  foreign  wines  into  a  given  country 
depends  not  only  upon  the  degree  of  wealth  amongst  the 
middle  classes,  but  also  upon  the  production  and  quality  of  the 
home  wines,  and  will  of  course  be  much  larger,  ccBteris  paribus, 
in  those  countries  which  are  not  wine-producing  than  in  those 
which  are.  But  custom-house  duties  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  consumption,  and  these  with  us  are  greatly  higher  than 
in  any  other  country,  England  excepted,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  comparative  scale  of  tariffs :  — 


Beiffium*:  Wines  of  France  and  Zollverein  (230  litres 
» 280  bottles)  .  .  . 

„         Wines  from  other  countries 


In  Wood, 
Duty  per  Oxhoft 


Boub-  Kop. 

14      55 
21      73 


In  Bottle. 

Duty  per 

Bottle. 


Kop^ 

6 
10 


*  According  to  the  tariff  of  1845. 
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France :  Common  wines  imported  by  land    - 

r>  w  sea     -  - 

„        Liqneur  wines         -  -  -  - 

Zollyeroin :  Wines  of  any  description 
Austria:  Common  wines  of  Switzerland  and  Italy    - 
Wines  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
„       Turkey  and  the  Archipelago 

France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  others 
Champagne  ... 

All  others  -  -  - 

England :  All  wines  without  distinction,  except  those  of 

English  colonies    -  -  -  -  - 

Russia  :  Wines  of   Austria  and  Hnngary,  direct  by 
land        -  .  -  -  - 

Wines  of  Greece,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia, 
by  dry  frontier  or  by  the  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  Sea  of  Azow     -  -  . 

Sparkling  wines      -  -  -  . 

All  others    -  -  -  -  - 


n 
♦» 
»» 
»» 

M 


M 


♦» 


»♦ 


» 


In  Wood. 
Duty  per  Oxhoft. 

In  Bottlp. 

Duty  per 

Bottle. 

Roub 

8 

.  Kop. 
63 

.Kop. 
3 

20 

14 

7 

5 

50 

20 

32 

74 

12 

57 

6 

25 

18 

75 

37 

50 

• 

. 

33 

- 

- 

19 

83 

0 

31 

15 

0 

24 

0 

. 

. 

90 

48 

0 

50 

In  England  and  Belgium  the  duty  is  purely  fiscal ;  in  the 
other  countries  there  is  likewise  an  eye  to  the  protection  of 
the  home  article.  On  comparing  the  tariffs  we  find  that  in 
England^  with  the  exception  of  Cape,  all  wines  in  wood  are 
subject  to  a  much  higher  duty  than  in  Russia;  in  France 
liqueur  wines  pay  9^  roubles  per  oxhoft  more  than  in  Russia, 
but  for  common  wines  our  tariff  is  much  higher.  The  differ- 
ence is  especially  great  for  wines  imported  in  bottle,  which 
with  us  pay  a  much  higher  duty  than  in  any  other  country, 
England  not  excepted,  where  all  foreign  wines  without  distinc- 
tion pay  about  a  third  of  the  duty  imposed  in  Russia  upon 
sparkling  wines,  and  two-fifths  of  the  duty  fixed  by  our  tariff 
for  all  other  wines  in  bottle.  The  duty  on  wine  is  considered 
in  all  countries  one  of  the  best  sources  of  indirect  revenue, 
inasmuch  as  it  touches  an  article  of  luxury  which  cannot  be 
easily  smuggled.  Still,  a  duty  so  high  as  that  of  our  tariff 
must  necessarily  restrict  consumption,  as  it  presses  especially 
on  common  wines  for  which  the  demand  is  largest.  'On  light 
table  wines,  costing  at  the  place  of  production  30  to  40  roubles 
per  oxhoft,  a  duty  of  48  roubles  raises  the  price  123  to  160 
per  cent. 

The  average  annual  importation  during  the  period  1847-51 
amounted  to  55,440  oxhofts  and  1,062,360  bottles,  equivalent 
in  all  to  1,074,532  vedros ;  and  as  we  have  already  estimated 
the  growth  of  home  wines  at  15,829,420  vedros   (ecc  Vol.  L 
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p.  367.)9  the  total  consumption  of  wine  in  Kussia  must  be 
about  16,900,000  vedros,  of  which  foreign  wine  forms  about  a 
sixteenth.     Distributing  this  quantity  over  61^  millions  of  in- 
habitants (without  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  but 
including  the  transcaucasian  provinces),  we  obtain  0*26  vedros 
per  head;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  wines  of  the  trans- 
caucasian provinces  (which  form  8,354,000  vedros  of  the  total 
quantity)  are  consumed  almost  entirely  on  the  place  of  growth. 
Deducting  from  the  total  quantity  consiuned  8  millions  of 
vedros  in  round  numbers,  there  remain  for  the  consumption  of 
European  Russia  8,900,000  vedros,  giving,  for  a  population  of 
60  millions,  0*15  vedros  per  head ;  but  as  from  the  last-named 
quantity  we  must  still  make  a  considerable  deduction  for  the 
foreign  wines  which  find  their  way  into  Siberia  and  the  Asiatic 
provinces,   the   effective   consumption   of  wine   in   European 
Russia  cannot  greatly  exceed  a  tenth  of  a  vedro  per  head  of 
the  population.      In  Austria  the  indigenous  production  was 
estimated  in  the  official  statistics  of  1846  at  39,493,000  Vienna 
eimers,  and  the  excess  of  importation  during  the  period  1843-47 
was   about   31,000   eimers,   making  a   total   consumption   of 
39,524,000  eimers  =  180,624,680  vedros,  or,  for  a  population 
of  35  j^  millions,  5*1  vedros  per  head.     In  the  States  of  the 
Zollverein  the  indigenous   production   amounts,  according  to 
Dieterici,  to  2,783,000  eimers,  and  the  average  excess  of  im- 
portation  during  the   period   1847-51    amounted   to   31,000 
eimers,  making  a  total  consumption  of  2,814,000  eimers  = 
15,196,000  vedros,  or,  for   a  population   of  29,700,000   in- 
habitants, 0*51  vedros  per  head.     In  France  the  indigenous 
production  of  1849,  an  average  year,  was  estimated  in  the 
agricultural  statistics  at  36,873,223  hectolitres,  and   it  may 
probably  now   be   taken  at  40  millions   of  hectolitres;    the 
average  exportation  (during  the  period  1843  47)  amounting, 
importation  deducted,  to  1,429,000  hectolitres,  there  remained 
for  home  consumption  38,57 1,000  hectol.=  303,900,000  vedros, 
which  gives,  for  a  population  of  35  millions,  8*68  vedros  per 
head.     In  England  the  average  quantity  of  wine  entered  for 
home  consumption  amounted, during  the  quinquenniuml848  52j 
to  6,290,290  gallons  =  2,245,650  vedros,  which,  for  a  popula- 
tion of  27  mifiions,  gives  0*08  vedros  per  inhabitant     In  Bel- 
gium  the    mean    importation,   during    the   period   1848-51, 
amounted  to  95,030  hectolitres  =  748,650  vedros,  which,  for  a 
population  of  4,400,000  inhabitants,  is  at  the  rate   of  0*17 
vedros  per  head.     The  foregoing  data  may  be  recapitulated  as 
follows :  — 
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France 

Austria 

States  of  the  Zollyereio 

Bdgiam 

European  Russia,  about 

England 


Quantity  of  Wine 
cousumed. 


Frdrof. 

333,900,000 

180,625,000 

15,196.000 

748,650 

8,900,000 

2,245,650 


RftUdve 

Conraibp- 

tion  per  ln< 

habiunc. 


Vedrat. 

8-63 

5-1 

0-51 

017 

0-10 

0-08 


It  is  evident  that  those  countries  which  consume  only  foreign 
wine,  such  as  Engknd  and  Belgium,  must  consume  much  less 
than  those  in  which  it  is  grown  ;  but  on  comparing  the  rektiTe 
consumption  in  these  two  countries,  which  are  pretty  much  on 
a  par  as  regards  civilisation  and  national  wealth,  the  influence 
of  tariffs  is  manifest :  in  Belgium,  where  the  duty  is  moderate, 
the  relative  consumption  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in 
England,  where  it  is  high.  Considering  the  continuous  and 
rapid  progress  of  consumption  in  England  of  all  foreign  pro- 
duce not  charged  with  an  exorbitant  duty,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  reduction  of  the  wine  duty  to  half  its  present  amount 
would  speedily  double  the  importation ;  for  not  only  would  the 
consequent  reduction  in  price  tend  to  increase  consumption,  but 
it  would  facilitate  the  importation  of  a  number  of  light  table 
wines  now  excluded  by  a  duty  which  triples  or  quadruples 
their  natural  price,  and  thus  bring  the  article  within  the  reach 
of  numerous  classes  at  present  debarred  from  it  by  its  costliness. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  importations  of 
foreign  wines  into  Russia,  taken  by  quinquennial  periods  since 
1827  :  — 


Period*. 

In  Wood. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

In  Bottle. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Oxhifi*. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

BottUt, 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cflot 

1827-31 

46,012 

- 

■•                    m 

468,393 

1832-36 

53.333 

15-9 

• 

614,817 

31-3 

1837-41 

56,684 

63 

tm                       mm 

823,408 

337 

1842-46 

45,943 

- 

19-0 

899,263 

9-2 

1847-51 

55,395 

20-6 

- 

1,035,419 

151 

1852  \» 
1853/ 

49,042 

- 

11-5 

1.084,907 

4*8 

54,029 

10-2 

m                    m 

1,017,130 

m 

6-7 

We  here  perceive  that  the  importation  of  wines  in  wood  has 
been  making  but  little  progress.  The  last  quinquennial  period, 
compared  with  the  first,  presents  an  increase  of  only  10,593 
oxhofts,  or  23  per  cent.,  which  is  but  small  for  a  period  of 

*  Deducting  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  amounted  to  5528 
oxhofts  and  54,433  bottles  in  1852,  and  6557  oxhofis  and  62,290  bottles  in  1853. 
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twenty-five  years ;  and  as  it  is  in  proportion  neither  to  the 
progress  of  population  and  wealth  amongst  the  middle  classes^ 
nor  to  the  progress  of  importation  in  other  countries,  it  must  be 
ascribed  mainly  to  the  high  duties  which  weigh  most  severely 
upon  the  more  common  wines,  but  partly  also  to  the  increasing 
competition  of  the  wines  of  South  Russia,  where  various  heady 
wines  are  now  manufactured,  and  sold  in  the  interior  under  the 
names  of  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  Malaga.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  importation  of  the  finer  wines  in  bottle,  which  can  afibrd  to 
pay  a  higher  duty,  and  are  intended  for  a  class  of  consumers 
whose  taste  it  is  less  easy  to  deceive,  has  increased  during  the 
last  quinquennial  period  as  compared  with  the  first  by  600,000 
bottles,  or  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  228.  The  increase  is 
chiefly  referable  to  sparkling  wines,  of  which  the  importation, 
which  in  1827-31  averaged  only  365,425  bottles,  gradually 
rose  to  918,635  in  1847-51,  being  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  100  to  251,  or  at  the  rate  of  7^  per  cent,  per  annum.  In 
1851  it  exceeded  a  million  of  bottles.  This  increased  importa- 
tion of  the  finer  sorts  of  wine,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  duties 
with  which  they  are  loaded,  attests  the  progress  of  wealth 
amongst  the  upper  classes,  and  promises  a  large  development 
for  this  branch  of  commerce.  As  regards  the  importation  of 
common  wines  in  cask,  impeded  already  by  the  high  duties,  it 
will  have  to  suffer  more  and  more  from  home  competition, 
especially  when  our  means  of  communication  shall  present 
greater  facilities  for  inland  transport.  In  regard  to  the  countries 
from  whence  we  import,  the  following  table  exhibits  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  either  from  modifications  of  the  tariff  or 
from  other  causes :  — 

Wines  in  Wood. 


Coontriei. 

Average  annual  Importation. 

Proportion  of  Whole. 

1827-1831. 

1847-1851. 

1827-1831. 

1847-1851. 

Turkey   (chiefly  Wallachian 

and  Moldavian  wines) 
Qreece  -                -                - 
France  -                -                - 
Spain  and  Portugal 
Ftnssia  -                .                - 
Austria - 

Italy     -                -                - 
Other  countries     - 

Total 

0*hqfi$. 

21,615* 

13,405 

5,674 

963t 

870 

345 

3,140 

OtkqfU, 

11,776 

10,981 

15,271 

11,945 

832t 

1,280 

644 

3,876 

Per  Cent. 
470 

291 
12*3 

2*1 ' 

1*9 

0-7 

6-9 

Per  Cent. 

20*8 
19-4 
270 
21*1 

1*5 

2*3 

11 

6*8 

46,012 

56,605 

100 

100 

*  The  Greek  wines  are  here  included. 

t  Rhenish  and  Moselle,  and  partly  French  wines,  arriving  hy  the  Vistula  and 
the  Oder. 
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We  perceive  from  this  table  that  the  importation  of  Wal- 
lachian,  Moldavian,  and  Greek  wines  has  remained  nearly 
stationary ;  and  as  the  total  importation  has  augmented  23  per 
cent,  the  wines  of  those  countries,  which  in  1827-31  formed 
47  per  cent,,  now  form  only  two-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  im- 
portation of  French  wine  in  wood  has  increased  absolutely  by 
1866  oxhofts,  or  14  per  cent.,  but  relatively  it  has  somewhat 
fallen  off.  The  greatest  increase  is  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
wines,  which  have  risen  from  12  per  cent,  to  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  whole  importation. 

Wines  in  bottle  are  imported  chiefly  from  France.  During 
1827-31,  of  the  average  annual  importation  of  468,393  bottles 
we  received  404,691,  or  86*4  per  cent.,  directly  from  France ; 
and  during  1847-51,  out  of  1,067,516  we  received  966,371,  or 
90*5  per  cent,  from  the  same  source,  without  counting  the 
bottled  French  wines  which  arrive  from  other  countries. 

The  value  of  the  whole  wines  imported,  whether  in  wood  or 
in  bottle,  during  these  two  periods,  was  contributed  by  the 
different  countries  as  follows :  — 


Countries. 

• 

Average  annual  Value, 

Proportion  to  Whole. 

1827-1831. 

1847.1851. 

1827-1831. 

1847-1851. 

France .               -               - 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Greece  -                -               - 

Turkey  ... 

Austria 

PruBsia 

Italy     -                .                 - 

Other  countries 

Total 

Silv.  Roub. 

1,536,300 

488,300 

435,100* 
72,000 
65,600 
15,800 

307,500 

Silv.  Roub. 

3,543,800 

1,619,300 

436,300 

282,400 

123,100 

113,200 

53,800 

420,300 

Per  Cent 
52-6 
16-7 

149 
2-5 
2-2 

0-5 
10-6 

Percent  i 
53*8 
24*6 

6-6 

4-3 

1-9 

1-7 

0-8 

63 

2,920,600 

6,592,200 

100 

100 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  our  imported  wines  more 
than  one  half  in  value  are  derived  from  France,  and  that  whilst 
our  imports  from  that  country  have  doubled  in  absolute  value, 
their  relative  value  has  risen  scarcely  more  than  1  per  cent. 
The  value  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines  has  more  than 
tripled,  and  the  proportion  risen  from  16*7  to  nearly  a  fourth. 
On  the  'other  hand,  Greek,  Wallachian,  and  Moldavian  wines 
have  fallen  from  14*9  to  10*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  importa- 
tion, the  value  of  which  has  increased  in  the  proportion  of  100 
to  225. 


*  The  Greek  wines  are  here  included. 
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Rum^  Arracky  Brandy y  and  other  Spirits, 

'Rumy  arrack,  and  French  brandy  up  to  10  degrees  of  alcohol 
paid,  under  the  old  tariff,  a  duty  of  28  roub.  70  kop.  per  anker*, 
which  was  equivalent  to  300  per  cent,  or  more  ad  valorem. 
The  same  spirits  at  a  strength  of  from  10  to  15  degrees  were 
subject  to  a  duty  of  fiO  per  cent  more,  and  above  15  degrees 
to  double  duty.  In  the  new  tariff  commencing  with  January  1. 
1851,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  18^  roub.  without  distinction  of 
strength  for  importations  by  dry  frontier,  the  differential  pro- 
portions being  maintained  for  importations  by  sea.  All  other 
sorts  of  spirits,  whether  edulcorated  or  not,  are  prohibited,  or 
only  admissible  by  permit  from  the  farm  of  sale,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  a  very  high  duty.  It  is  evident  that  under  a  regime 
like  this,  the  legal  importation  of  spirituous  drinks  will  not  be 
lai^e.  The  average  annual  importation  during  the  five  years 
1847-51,  amoimted  to  10,437  ankers  =  31,975  vedros,  which, 
for  an  urban  population  of  5  millions,  gives  but  0*006,  or,  for  a 
total  population  of  60  millions,  only  0'0005  vedros  per  in- 
habitant. But  this  legal  importation  of  31,975  vedros  does 
not  represent  so  much  as  the  rum  drunk  in  the  two  capitals. 
For  those  who  are  in  the  way  of  drinking  rum,  either  raw  or 
in  the  shape  of  pimch  or  grog,  or  in  their  tea  or  coffee  (without 
counting  the  consumption  in  culinary  preparations),  we  may  safely 
reckon  12  litres,  or  about  a  vedro  per  annum,  so  that  the  above 
quantity  would  indicate  no  more  than  32,000  consumers  of 
foreign  spirits  throughout  the  empire.  In  France,  where  rum  is  in 
a  great  measure  replaced  by  brandy,  the  average  importation  of 
foreign  spirits  amounted,  during  the  period  1843-47,  to  720,500 
litres =57,500  vedros,  and  the  importation  has  since  considerably 
increased  ;  it  amounted  in  1852  to  upwards  of  1,300,000  litres, 
or  0*0029  vedros  per  head.  In  Austria,  during  the  same  period, 
the  average  importation  of  spirits  was  about  6000  oxhofts  = 
110,290  vedros,  or  0*0031  vedros  per  head.  In  the  States  of 
the  ZoUverein  the  average  importation,  during  the  period  1847 
-51,  was  160,600  vedros,  or  0*0054  vedros  per  inhabitant.  In 
England,  during  the  period  1848-52,  the  mean  annual  impor- 
tation was  4,856,275  gallons  =  1,738,540  vedros,  or  0*0644 
vedros  per  head.  In  Belgium,  during  the  period  1847-51,  the 
average  importation  was  523,800  litres  =  41,862  vedros,  or 
0*0095  vedros  per  inhabitant.  The  foregoing  data  may  be 
recapitulated  as  follows :  — 

b38]  litres,  or  %{  imp.  gallon?. 
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Great  Britain         .            .            - 
ZollTcrcin  -            -            -            - 
Austria      -            -            -            - 
France       .            -            -            - 
Belgium    -            -            -            - 
Russia       .            -            -            - 

Quantity. 

Per  Head. 

Fedros. 

1,738,540 

160,600 

110,290 

103,900 

41,862 

31,975 

Vedroi. 

0-0644 

0-0054 

0-0031 

00029 

00095 

0-0005 

Under  the  tariff  of  1819,  which  taxed  rum  and  brandy  at  9 
roub.  per  anker,  the  importation  of  spirits  amounted  in  1820 
to  137,713  ankers  =  421,900  vedros,  or  more  than  thirteen 
times  the  present  quantity ;  but  the  duty  having  been  ndsed, 
first  to  20  and  then  to  25  roub.  per  anker,  the  importation  fell 
in  1821  to  28,536,  in  1822  to  15,816,  and  in  1823  to  2130 
ankers.  By  the  tariff  of  1831  the  duty  was  carried  to  28  roub. 
12^  kop.,  and  by  that  of  1841  to  28  roub.  70  kop.,  at  which  it 
stood  till  the  end  of  1850.  The  old  tables  of  commerce  being 
defective  as  to  the  importation  of  1824-26,  we  start  from  the 
year  1827  in  the  subjoined  table  of  importations :  — 


Triennial  Period*. 


1827-1829 
1830-1832 
1833-1835 
1836-1838 
1839-1841 
1842-1844 
1845-1847 
1848-1850 
1851-1853 


Mean  annual 
Importation. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ankert, 

Per  Cent. 

Percent. 

7,119 

10,340 

45-2 

8,428 

- 

18-5 

7,834 

. 

7-0 

8,064 

2-9 

6,286 

- 

22-0 

6.461 

2-8 

9,506 

47-1 

16,798* 

770 

The  rapid  increase  of  importation  during  the  period  1830-32 
is  referable  to  the  years  1830  and  1831,  in  the  course  of  which 
22,828  ankers  were  imported ;  but  the  duty  having  been  in- 
creased by  12  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  1831,  importation  became 
rather  retrogressive  down  to  the  period  1848-50,  which  presents 
a  considerable  increase ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  new  tariff 
of  1851,  importation  augments  during  the  last  period  as  com- 
pared with  tiie  immediately  preceding,  in  the  proportion  of  77 
per  cent.,  but  still  it  does  not  amount  to  an  eighthjpart  of  the 
importation  of  1820  under  the  9  roub.  regime.     The  present 

*  Deducting  importation  into  kingdom  of  Poland,  areraging  1878  ankers. 
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duty,  which  comes  to  about  200  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  is  still 
far  too  high  to  allow  legal  importation  to  attain  its  natural 
level;  and  as  the  heavy  duty  forms  part  and  parcel  of  the 
farming  system  adopted  in  Russia  for  the  perception  of  the 
liquor  duties^  this  branch  of  commerce  has  little  chance  of 
being  largely  extended.  Our  imported  spirits  come  chiefly 
from  England  and  France.  Of  the  mean  importation  of  10^437 
ankers  during  the  period  1847-^1,  England  furnished  7644,  or 
73*2  per  cent.,  and  France  1238,  or  nearly  12  per  cent. ;  the 
remaining  15  per  cent,  was  chiefly  from  the  Hanse  Towns, 
Holland,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

English  Porter  and  Ale* 

are  charged  with  a  heavy  duty  in  Russia,  which  has  been 
successively  augmented,  as  follows :  — 


Under  tariff  of  1819 
„    rescript  „   1821 
w          M        w    1822 
n             „          »    1831 

„        tariff  „   1842 

Daty  per  Oxhoft. 

Duty  per  Bottle. 

BouNa. 
20 
25 
35 
40J 
45 

Kopeckg. 
8 
15 
25 
28 
35 

The  present  duty,  wluch  comes  to  about  300  per  cent,  ad 
valoremy  must  necessarily  restrict  consumption  by  so  greatly 
enhancing  the  price.  Still  the  importation  of  porter  has  con- 
siderably increased  since  1827,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Quinquennial  Period! . 

In  Wood. 

Increase. 

Decreue. 

In  Bottle. 

Increaee. 

Decrease. 

Oxhofti, 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent. 

BottUi. 

Per  C^mt. 

Percent. 

1827-1831     - 

1,150 

•                  m 

. 

26,629 

1832-1836     - 

1,611 

40-1 

- 

55,679 

109 

1837-1841     - 

2,173 

34-9 

- 

111,980 

101 

1842-1846     - 

2,284 

5-1 

- 

205,316 

83 

1847-1851     - 

2,078 

- 

9-0 

305,724 

49 

1852 

2,260t 

. 

. 

291,020t 

1853 

2,219t 

- 

—         • 

220,984f 

As  the  duty  presses  most  heavily  upon  the  more  ordinary 
sorts  of  porter,  the  ascending  movement  of  the  importation  in 
cask  has  begun  to  decrease  since  the  last  augmentation  of  duty 

♦  All  other  sorts  of  beer  are  prohibited. 

t  Deducting  importation  into  kingdom  of  Poland,  averaging  365  oxhofts  and 
40,748  bottles. 
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and  the  last  quinquennial  period,  as  compared  with  the  imme- 
diately preceding  one,  even  exhibits  a  falling  off  to  the  extent 
of  9  per  cent. ;  but  the  importation  of  bottled  ales  has  nearly 
doubled  every  five  years  down  to  1846,  and  the  last  period  still 
exhibits,  as  compared  with  the  preceding,  an  increase  of  49  per 
cent.  On  comparing  the  last  quinquennial  period  with  that  of 
1827-31  we  find  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  ale  and 
porter  in  cask  to  the  extent  of  928  oxhofts,  or  81  per  cent.^ 
and  of  ale  and  porter  in  bottle  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  12,  — 
an  increase  which,  under  a  duty  that  triples  the  price,  indicates 
the  progress  of  luxury.  The  two  last  years,  however,  show  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  importation  of  bottled  malt- 
liquor. 

Average  annual  Value  of  imparted  Liquors  of  all  Descriptions, 

taken  by  Triennial  Periods. 


Silv.  Roub. 

Sitv.Roub. 

1824-1826 

- 

-     2,648,500 

1839-1841 

- 

-     6,190,700 

1827-1829 

- 

-     3,340,400 

1842-1844 

- 

-     5,514,800 

18-U)-1832 

. 

-     3,427,900 

1845-1847 

- 

-     6,995,700 

1833-1835 

- 

-     4,182,700 

1848-1850 

m 

.     7,707,000 

1836-1838 

- 

-     5,067,000 

1851-1853 

w 

-     7,689,500* 

Comparing  the  last  triennial  period  with  the  first,  we  find  an 
increase  of  5,058,500  roubles,  or  191  per  cent.;  that  is,  the 
value  of  all  imported  liquors  has  nearly  tripled  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  years. 

Dessert  Fruits. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  annual  value  of 
dessert  fruits  imported  into  Russia,  taken  by  triennial  pe- 
riods: — 


Silv,  Roub. 

Silv.  Roub, 

1824-1826 

- 

-     1,272,900 

1839-1841 

* 

-     2,684,400 

1827-1829 

- 

-     1,212,000 

1842-1844 

«• 

-     2,491.900 

1830-1832 

- 

-     1,423,400 

1845-1847 

- 

-     2,984,000 

1833-1835 

- 

-     1,772,600 

1848-1850 

- 

-     3,314,900 

1836-1838 

- 

-     2,007,800 

1851-1853 

« 

-     3,217,500t 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  importatioa  of  fruits  has 
been  almost  constantly  progressive;  the  last  triennium  com- 
pared with  the  first  presents  an  increase  of  1,944,600  roubles, 

•  Deducting  importation  iuto  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  ayeraging  677,900 
roubles. 

t  Deducting  importation  into  the  Ungdom  of  Poland,  averaging  351,500 
roubles. 
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or  153  per  cent. :  our  chief  supplies  are  from  Turkey,  Italy, 
and  France.  The  following  table  of  these  imports,  distin- 
guishing countries,  presents  the  average  of  the  quinquennial 
period  1847-51 :  — 

Sav.  Roub. 

European  Turkey       -               .               r               -  1,014,200 

Italy           .                -                .                -                -  723,200 

Asia           -----  420,200 

France        -----  364,400 

Spain          -----  219,300 

Greece       -----  64,300 

Other  countries           ....  431,000 


Total  -  -         3,236,600 

Cereals. 

As  Russia  abounds  in  gr^  more  than  in  any  other  produc- 
tion of  the  soil,  it  is  only  in  seasons  of  defective  harvest  that 
the  importation  of  this  article  can  be  very  large.  It  is  more- 
over subject  to  a  very  heavy  duty — rye  paying  2  roubles, 
wheat  and  dry  legumes  3  roubles,  and  oats  and  buckwheat  \\ 
rouble  per  tchetwert.  These  duties,  which  in  the  tariff  of 
1851  have  been  modified  only  as  regards  importations  by  sea 
from  Prussia*,  come  to  40  or  60  per  cent,  or  more  upon  the 
value.  In  ordinary  times  rice  is  the  only  grain  imported  to 
any  great  extent,  and  is  imported  at  present  to  the  value  of 
about  400,000  roubles.  But  there  occur  years  of  scarcity  in 
which  cereals  are  imported  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities ;  aa, 
for  instance,  the  year  1834,  in  which  the  importation  of  grain 
of  all  descriptions  attained  the  value  of  21,538,000  paper 
(=  5,966,000  silver)  roubles ;  and  1835,  when  it  still  amounted 
to  1,664,500  silver  roubles.  As  the  official  tables  of  our 
foreign  commerce  are  incomplete  in  regard  to  the  quantities 
of  grain  imported,  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  recapi- 
tulation of  the  mean  annual  value  of  this  importation  by  quin- 


1-                r 

Siift,  Roub. 

"  J  """ 

Silw.  Rottb. 

1824-1828 

m 

100,800 

1844-1848 

m 

-     537,800 

1829-1833 

- 

317,900 

1849-1851 

- 

-     517,100 

1834-1838 

- 

-     1,697,400 

1852 

- 

-     737,400 ' 

1839-1843 

- 

759,800 

1853 

• 

-     831,800 

}< 

On  comparing  the  last  period  (triennial)  with  the  quinquen- 

*  Grain  imported  from  Prussia  by  sea  pays  only  the  half,  and  by  land  only 
the  tenth  of  these  duties. 

t  Exclnsiye  of  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  yalne  of  which 
daring  1851-53  averaged  67,000  roubles. 

B  2 
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nium  1824-28  we  find  that  the  importation  has  more  than 
quintupled^  but  it  is  rice  that  forms  the  main  item  of  the 
increase. 

Salt. 

We  possess  salt  springs  and  salt  lakes  in  such  abundance 
that  we  could  supply  with  salt  more  than  double  the  present 
population  of  the  empire ;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  are 
concentrated  at  the  eastern  extremity  and  in  the  south  of 
European  Russia^  especially  in  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  and  the 
governments  of  Saratow,  Perm,  Astrakhan,  and  Orenburg, 
which  six  provinces  furnish  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  total 
quantity  of  salt  won  throughout  the  whole  European  and 
Asiatic  possessions  of  the  empire.  This  distance  from  the 
sources  of  supply  with  the  attending  difficulty  and  expense 
of  transport  make  it  impossible  for  uie  Baltic  provinces  and 
several  of  the  western  governments  to  do  without  foreign  salt. 
We  have  abready  (VoL  I.  p.  213.)  estimated  the  amoimt  of  salt 
won  in  Russia  at  about  30  miUions  of  poods ;  and  as  the  ave- 
rage importation  during  the  period  1847-51  amounted  to  about 
4,972,700  poods,  we  obtain  a  total  consumption  of  about  35 
millions  of  poods,  which,  for  a  population  of  60  millions  (inclu- 
ding Asiatic  Russia,  but  exclusive  of  Finland  and  the  kingdom 
of  Poland),  gives  23*3  lbs.  Russ.  per  head.  In  Prussia  the 
mean  consumption  is  22  lbs.  Russ.  per  head  *,  in  Austria  20*5  lbs., 
and  in  France  16  lbs.  Russ.  Thus  the  relative  consumption  of 
Russia  is  the  largest  of  the  four,  which  proves  the  general 
moderation  of  the  price.  The  expense  of  winning  is  small^  and 
the  excise  is  tolerably  light.  Deamess  occurs  only  in  some 
districts  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  the  consumption  would  be  still  larger  than  it  is  if  the 
state  of  inland  communication  were  more  satisfactory.  Foreign 
salt  forms  but  a  fifth  of  the  total  consumption ;  but  on  me 
other  hand  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  Finland  draw  their 
supplies  almost  entirely  from  abroad,  their  own  production 
being  insignificant.  The  duty  on  foreign  salt  is  high^  with  a 
view  to  protect  the  excise  and  the  crown  magazines :  it  amounts 
in  the  ports  of  St.  Petersburg,  Reni,  and  Ismael  in  Bessarabia^ 
and  at  all  land  custom-houses  with  ^e  exception  of  those  along 
the  Prussian  frontier,  to  40  kop.  per  pood,  which  is  equivalent 
to  from  20Q  to  300  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  in  the  other  Baltic 

*  16'8  Zollvcrcin  lbs.  for  the  consamption  of  man,  and  1*2  ditto  for  the  con- 
snmption  of  cattle  and  for  industrial  pnrposcs:  total  IS  lbs.  ZoUt.=22  lbs.  Ross, 
per  head. 
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ports  it  is  29  kop. ;  by  dry  frontier  on  the  side  of  Prussia^ 
32  kop. ;  and  in  the  ports  of  the  government  of  Archangel^ 
20  kop.  To  protect  the  fisheries,  which  form  one  of  the  main 
industrial  resources  of  that  government,  salt  for  curing  is  ad- 
mitted duty  free  ;  but  the  importation  for  that  purpose  does  not 
exceed  21,000  poods.  In  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Azow  importation  is  prohibited.  The  average  annual 
importation  of  salt  into  the  empire  taken  by  triennial  periods, 
since  1824,  was  as  follows :  — 


Poods. 

Poods. 

1824-1826 

- 

. 

3,407,900 

1839-1841 

- 

-     4,743,100 

1827-1829 

« 

- 

3,463,300 

1842-1844 

- 

-     4,542,600 

1830-1832 

- 

• 

3,660,600 

1845-1847 

- 

-     4,997,100 

1833-1835 

- 

- 

3,410,000 

1848-1850 

- 

-     5,024,100 

1836-1838 

• 

- 

3,533,000 

1851-1853 

m 

-     5,699,800* 

We  perceive  from  this  table  that  the  increase  of  importation 
of  this  article  has  been  considerable.  The  last  triennium  com- 
pared with  the  first  exhibits  an  average  increase  of  2,291,900 
poods,  or  about  61  per  cent.,  in  the  course  of  twenty-seven  years ; 
besides  which  a  goodly  quantity  is  smuggled  along  the  Baltic 
coast.  The  foreign  salt  consumed  in  the  empire  arrives  chiefly 
from  England,  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  appears  from 
the  following  table,  which  is  referable  to  the  quinquennium 
1847-51:  — 


England    -            •            •            - 
Pr^ia      -            -            .            - 
Spain        .... 
Portugal                .            -            - 
Other  countries     ... 

Total      .           .           - 

Poods. 
2,403,000 
853,700t 
667,400 
614,300 
434,300 

Percent. 
48-3 
17-2 
13-4 
12-4 
8-7 

4,972,700 

100 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  salt  is  chiefly  used  in  curing 
provisions.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  derives  almost  its  whole 
supply  from  Austria,  from  the  mines  of  Bochnia  and  Wielit- 
schka;  in  1851  the  quantity  imported  from  that  source 
amounted  to  2,369,856  poods,  or  more  than  31  per  cent,  of  the 
total  importation  into  the  empire  and  the  kingdom  together 
during  that  year.  The  importation  of  this  article  must,  as  in 
the  past,  continue  to  increase,  for,  barring  the  discovery  of 

*  Besides  an  average  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland  of  2,197,417 
poods, 
t  Partly  composed  of  Liyerpool  salt  come  to  Prussia  as  ballast. 
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mines  In  those  provinces  where  they  have  hitherto  been  want- 
ing, it  will  always  be  difficult  to  supply  with  home-won  salt 
those  districts  which  are  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  of 
production.  Moreover,  we  shall  always  require  foreign,  and 
especially  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  salt  for  curing  provisions ; 
and  this  demand  will  increase  when  the  salt  provision  trade 
attains  the  importance  which  it  is  one  day  destmed  to  acquire 
in  the  south  oi  Russia  (see  antS,  Vol.  L  p.  287.). 


Fish. 

Salt  fish,  especially  herrings,  constitute  a  considerable  branch 
of  our  imports,  at  present  amounting  to  the  value  of  2  millions 
of  roubles.  During  the  quinquennium  1847-51  the  mean 
value  of  the  importation  (oysters  included)  amounted  to 
1,897,100  roubles,  of  which  salt  herrings  formed  about  85 
per  cent.  Fish  form  one  of  the  most  moderately  taxed  articles 
of  our  tariff^  the  duties  being  — 


Smoked  herring  .----. 

Salted  herrings  from  England  or  Scotland,  1  roub.  SO  kop.  per 

barrel  «  -  -  -  - 

Holland,  2  roub.  85  kop.  per  barrels 
other  countries,  90  kop.  per  barrel  a 
Norway,  imported  into  ports  of  goTcmmcnt 
of  Archangel,  35  kop.  per  baiTel= 
imported  in  small  casks  by  dry  frontier 
Anchovies  and  pilchards  -  - '  - 

All  other  sorts  of  fish  salted,  smoked,  dried,  or  otherwise  cured     - 


» 


n 


♦» 


f» 


»» 


n 


n 


Per  Pood. 

Romb.Xop. 
0     40 

0 
0 
0 

14J 
31| 
10 

0 

4 

0 

30 

2 

0 

1 

0 

These  duties  are  not  so  high  as  to  impede  a  fair  importation. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  importation  of  fish  of  aU  sorts 
taken  by  triennial  periods :  — 


Average  annual  Value. 

Sitv.  Roub. 

1824-1826 

1839   1841 

1839-1841 

1,360,600 

1827-1829 

1842-1844 

1842-1844 

1,607,600 

1830-1832 

1845-1847 

1845-1847 

1,822,700 

1833-1835 

1848-1850 

1848-1851 

1,779,600 

1836-1838 

1851-1853 

1851-1850 

2,001,000* 

*  Exclusive  of  importation  into  kingdom  of  Poland,  averaging  414,100  roubles. 
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We  here  perceive  that  the  importation  of  fieh  has  been 
largely  progressive,  —  the  last  triennium  presenting,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first,  an  increase  of  1,418,900  roubles,  or  261 
per  cent. ;  but  as  prices  vary  according  to  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  the  fishing  season,  the  increase  of  value  does  not  afford 
a  perfect  index  to  the  progress  of  consumption.  Herrings  con- 
stitute the  great  bulk  of  the  import ;  but  in  our  tables  of  com- 
merce down  to  1846  they  are  slumped  along  with  fish  of  all 
descriptions.  M.  Nebolsine  gives,  from  data  published  in  the 
Commercial  Gazette^  the  quantities  of  herrings  imported  into 
the  ports  of  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg  from  1837  to  1846  in- 
clusive ;  and  to  uiis  partial  indication  we  are  obliged  to  confine 
ourselves,  bringing  down  the  period  to  1851.  The  average 
annual  importation  was  — 


DariDg  the  qiiinqacnnial  period  1837-1841 

1842-1846 
1847-1851 


»» 


w 


♦» 


Into  the  Port  of  St. 
Petenburg. 


Barrelt. 
46,426 
51,538 
56,480 


Into  the   Port  of 
Riga. 


Barrels, 
48,503 
67,061 
59,738 


On  comparing  the  last  quinquennial  period  with  that  of 
1837  41  we  find  the  importation  into  the  port  of  St  Peters- 
burg increased  by  10,054  barrels,  or  nearly  22  per  cent. ;  and 
that  into  Biga  by  11,175  barrels,  or  25  per  cent.  The  cipher 
of  importation  varied  during  the  first  period,  for  the  port  of 
St  Petersburg,  between  35,300  and  61,800  barrels,  and  for 
that  of  Kiga  between  27,900  and  74,500  barrels ;  during  the 
second  period,  for  the  port  of  St  Petersburg,  between  36,500 
and  72,500,  and  for  that  of  Riga  between  43,200  and  82,500 ; 
and  during  the  third  period,  for  the  port  of  St  Petersburg, 
between  40,100  and  67,400  barrels,  and  for  that  of  Riga  be- 
tween 23,000  and  83,300  barrels.  These  great  fluctuations 
show  that  this  branch  of  importation  greatly  depends  on  the 
result  of  the  fisheries  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  thence  re- 
sulting variations  of  price.  In  the  White  Sea  ports  there  is 
also  a  considerable  importation  of  dried  and  salted  cod-fish  in 
exchange  for  grain,  rye-meal,  and  other  articles  of  export: 
this  forms  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  trade  carried  on 
between  the  people  of  Archangel  and  those  of  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Norway.  The  average  annual  value  of  fish  of  every 
description  imported  during  the  period  1847-51  was  contributed 
by  countries  as  follows :  — 
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Norway        -           -           - 

Prussia         -            -            - 

Holland 

France         -           -            - 

England       ... 

Other  countries 

Total - 

Value. 

Proportion. 

SOv.  Bomb. 

1,209,700 

350,200 

103,300 

82,700 

67,500 

148,500 

Per  Cent.  I 
61-7 
17-8 
6-3 
4-2 
3-4 
7-6 

1,961,900 

100 

Thus  we  receive  from  Norway  more  than  three-fifths^  and 
from  Prussia  nearlv  one-fifrh  in  value^  of  our  total  importation 
of  fish^  salted  or  otherwise. 

Animals. 

Although  Kussia  abounds  in  animals  of  every  description^ 
the  importation  of  that  article,  trifling,  no  doubt,  on  the  side 
of  Europe,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  our  commerce  with 
Asia.  During  the  period  1847-51,  our  annual  importation 
from  thence  averaged  Ro.  1,257,300  in  value ;  whilst  from  Eu- 
rope it  was  only  Ko,  25,300,  or  2  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The 
Asiatic  importation  is  composed  chiefly  of  sheep,  which  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Elirghiz,  and  other  nomadic  populations,  in  ex- 
change for  grain  and  various  manufactured  articles.  The 
Kirghiz  sheep  are  valued  merely  for  their  large  quantity  of  fat, 
and  for  their  skins,  which  fruiiish  clothing  to  a  considerable 
part  of  our  population,  especially  in  the  eastern  provinces.  The 
tew  cattle  which  we  occasionally  import  by  our  European  fron- 
tier are  intended  not  for  the  butcher  but  for  the  breeder ;  but 
this  importation  has  of  late  greatly  declined.  As  our  tables  of 
commerce  down  to  1851  give  merely  the  value  and  not  the 
numbers  of  the  animals  imported,  the  following  table  is  confined 
to  these  official  values :  it  distinguishes  the  unportations  from 
Europe  and  from  Asia,  and  embraces  the  period  1824-1853, 
taken  by  triennia :  — 


Triennial  Periods. 

Average  an 
from 

nual  Value 
firom 

Triennial  Periods. 

Average  annual  Value 

*  ttom 

from 

Europe. 

Alia. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

5i/v.  Ronb, 

Slip.  Roub, 

Sil»,Roub. 

Sa».  Roub. 

1824-1826     . 

109,500 

374,400 

1839-1841     - 

89,800 

853,000 

1827-1829     . 

98,900 

655,500 

1842-1844     - 

30,000 

1,136,400 

1830-1832     - 

25,400 

554,100 

1845-1847     - 

18,000 

1,036,300 

1833-1835     . 

50,100 

903,400 

1848-1850     - 

17,500 

1,284,200 

1836-1838     - 

155,800 

897,900 

1851-1853     - 

10,600* 

1,368,100 

*  Nut  including  importation  into  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  averaged  49,000 

ruulk'b. 
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It  results  from  these  figures  that  the  importation  of  animals 
from  Asia  has,  with  some  slight  interruptions,  followed  a 
strongly  ascending  movement,  whilst  that  from  Europe  has  been 
decreasing ;  and  that  this  tendency  in  each  of  the  two  direc- 
tions has  been  always  getting  stronger  since  1839.  On  com- 
paring the  last  triennitd  period  with  the  first,  we  find  that  the 
importation  from  Europe  has  fallen  to  below  a  tenth,  whilst 
that  from  Asia  has  nearly  quadrupled.  The  importation  from 
Europe  presents  also  much  greater  fluctuations  than  the  im- 
portation from  Asia.  The  former  depends  upon  accidental  and 
local  circumstances ;  it  is  exceedingly  trifling,  unless  occasion- 
ally, when  either  government  or  individuals  make  purchases  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  existing  breeds  by  crossings ;  whilst 
the  latter,  based  on  the  wants  oi  the  nomade  populations,  fol- 
lows a  more  regular  march,  and  is  developed  in  proportion  to 
their  increasing  desire  to  acquire,  and  capacity  to  purchase,  the 
articles  with  which  we  supply  them  in  return.  The  duty  on 
animab  imported  is  too  small  to  affect  the  trade,  being  30  kop. 
per  head  for  bulls  and  oxeuj  12  kop.  for  cows  and  heifers^  and 
5  kop.  for  sheep. 

Cheese. 

Of  this  article  the  mean  annual  importation  amounted  during 
the  quinquennial  period  1847-51  to  18,800  poods,  represent- 
ing, at  the  official  estimates,  a  value  of  Ro.  246,800.  During 
the  period  1851-53  it  averaged  24,148  poods,  representing  a 
value  of  Ho.  310,000,  of  which  22,892  poods  were  for  the  em- 
pire, and  1256  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  the  consumption 
of  foreign  cheese  cannot  be  large,  owing  to  the  high  duty  of  4 
roubles  per  pood  (when  imported  by  sea)  which  comes  to  60 
per  cent.,  or,  for  the  more  common  sorts,  cent,  per  cent,  or  more 
upon  the  value.  The  duties  payable  in  other  countries  are,  — 
in  England  25  kop.,  in  Belgium  41  kop.,  in  France  24^61^ 
kop.,  in  Austria  90  kop.,  and  in  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein  1 
roub.  10  kop.  per  pood;  so  that  our  duty  is  nearly  four  times  as 
high  as  that  of  the  ZoUverein,  the  next  highest  to  ourselves. 
Besides  the  high  duty,  there  are  other  causes  which  with  us 
help  to  raise  the  price  of  this  commodity,  namely,  the  high 
cost  of  land-carriage,  and  the  short  period  during  which  our 
northern  ports  are  open  for  navigation ;  owing  to  tiiis,  supplies 
cannot  be  often  renewed,  and  thus  loss  is  apt  to  arise  from  a 
portion  of  the  stock  getting  damaged.  Hence  Swiss,  Italian, 
French,  and  English  cheese  generally  costs  at  Petersburg  twice 
or  thrice  the  price  it  does  in  other  countries,  and  thus  forms  an 
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article  of  luxury  —  a  circumstance  which  explains  the  low  figure 
of  importation.  In  Belgium,  the  quantity  of  foreign  cheese 
imported  amounted  in  1851  to  1,432,545  kilog.  =  87,564  poods, 
or  nearly  five  times  the  quantity  imported  into  Russia.  France, 
which  itself  produces  excellent  cheese,  and  exports  upwards  of 
a  million  of  kilogrammes,  imported  for  consumption  during 
1852  the  quantity  of  5,358,672  kilog.  =  327,550  poods,  or 
more  than  sixteen  times  as  much  as  Russia.  In  England,  the 
average  annual  importation  during  1848-52  was  353,514  cwt. 
«=  1,095,903  poods,  or  fifty-five  times  as  much  as  Russia.  The 
average  annual  importation  of  the  ZoUverein  during  the  period 
1847-51  was  8628  ctnr.  ^s  26,316  poods,  or  40  per  cent,  more 
than  Russia.  In  Austria,  the  importation  in  1850  was  10,860 
Yien.  ctnr.  ==  37,170  poods,  or  nearly  double  that  of  Russia. 
These  quantities,  distributed  over  the  different  populations, 
exhibit  the  following  result :  — 


Ldi.  Ru$a 

Russia,                           per  inhabitant 

• 

- 

-   o-oi 

States  of  tho  Zollvcrcin,          „ 

> 

- 

-  -     003 

Austria,                                    „ 

- 

- 

-     004 

France,                                      „ 

. 

m 

-     0-36 

Belgium,                                   „ 

- 

- 

-     0-78 

England,                                  „ 

- 

- 

-     106 

This  comparison  shows  the  decisive  influence  on  the  importa- 
tion of  this  article  exerted  by  tariffs,  without  reference  to  any 
other  circumstance  whatever.  In  Russia,  where  the  duty  is 
highest,  the  relative  importation  is  smallest,  —  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  lb.  per  head.  In  the  ZoUverein  and  Austria,  where 
the  duty  is  much  lower  than  with  us,  but  at  the  same  time 
much  higher  than  in  France,  Belgium,  or  England,  the  im- 
portation is  thrice  or  four  times  that  of  Russia,  but  only  a  ninth 
or  a  tenth  of  that  of  France.  In  the  latter  country  it  attains 
only  half  the  relative  imi)ortation  of  Belgium,  where  the  tariff 
is  still  lower ;  and  finally,  in  England,  where  iJie  duty  is  lowest 
of  all,  the  quantity  of  foreign  cheese  consumed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  home  manufacture,  is  36  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
Belgium,  and  thrice  aa  great  as  in  France. 

Tobacco. 

The  average  importation  of  tobacco  during  the  period  1847- 
51  amounted  to  161,000  poods,  representing  a  value  of  2,613,400 
roub.  at  the  official  estimates.*     This  is  very  small  for  such  an 

*  During  1851-53  the  average  importation  was  181,672  poods,  representing  a 
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empire  as  Russia.  In  the  States  of  the  Zollverein — themselves 
producers  to  the  extent  of  about  520,000  ctnr.  *  =  1,586,000 
poods  —  the  average  importation  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  326,977  ctnr.  =  947,280  poods,  or  almost  six 
times  the  importation  of  Russia.  In  Austria,  with  an  in- 
digenous production  of  660,000  Yien.  ctnr.f  =  2,258,850  poods, 
the  importation  in  1850  was  90,327  Vien.  ctnr.  =  308,700 
poods,  or  nearly  double  that  of  Russia.  In  France  the  impor- 
tation in  1852  was  17,117,900  kilog.  =  1,046,322  poods,  or 
six  and  a  half  times  that  of  Russia.  In  England  the  average 
importation  of  1847-51  amounted  to  26,900,000  lbs.  avoird.; 
and  as  it  was  yearly  on  the  increase,  we  may  assume  the  present 
importation  to  be  at  least  28  millions  of  lbs.  =  769,230  poods, 
or  nearly  five  times  that  of  Russia.  In  Belgium  the  importa* 
tion  in  1851  was  5,276,533  kilog.  =  322,528  poods,  or  double 
that  of  Russia. 

With  the  progress  of  tobacco  culture  in  various  provinces  of 
the  empire,  the  nabits  of  smoking  and  snuffing  have  in  Russia 
greatiy  increased, — the  cheapness  of  the  article  having  diffused 
a  taste  for  it  amongst  the  lower  classes ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  quality  has  improved,  home-grown  tobacco  has  been  coming 
more  and  more  into  competition  with  foreign,  which  may 
partiaUy  account  for  the  smallness  of  the  quanti^  imported. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  introduction  of  cigars,  the 
practice  of  smoking  has  so  immensely  increased,  that  foreign 
tobacco  might  occupy  a  much  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  our 
imports  if  its  importation  were  not  clogged  by  the  high  amount 
of  duty.  Our  tobacco-dealers,  moreover,  take  such  exorbitant 
profits  that  the  very  same  quality  of  Havannah  cigars  which 
are  sold  in  Austria,  under  the  regime  of  a  tobacco  monopoly, 
for  10  flor.  (  =  6  roub.  30  kop.)  a  hundred,  cost  in  Russia,  where 
the  tobacco  trade  is  free,  12  roub.  or  more.  It  is  evident  that 
with  such  prices  consumption  must  be  very  limited,  and  that  a 
great  encouragement  is  afforded  to  smuggling,  which,  in  fact,  is 
carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  as  the  small  amount  of  legal  im- 
portation of  itself  sufficiently  shows.     During  the  period  1851- 

value  of  2,880,400  roubles,  of  which  177,214  poods  were  for  the  empire,  and445S 
for  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

♦  Dietcrici,  518,732  ctnr.  in  1847. 

t  In  1842  the  total  production  was  estimated  in  the  official  statistics  at 
656,400  ctnr.  From  that  time  down  to  1850,  when  the  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  tobacco  was  introduced  into  Hungary,  the  plantations  had 
increased  ;  but  as  from  the  latter  date  the  progress  of  culture  was  arrested,  and 
there  was  even  a  temporary  decrease  of  production,  wo  have  been  obliged,  for 
want  of  more  recent  official  data,  to  adopt,  with  some  augmentation,  the  officially 
ascertained  figure  of  1842. 
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53  there  were  imported,  at  an  average,  into  the  empire  and  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  no  more  than  93,666  lbs.  Buss,  of  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  and  10,900  lbs.  of  snuff.  Assuming  100  cigars 
to  weigh  1^  lb.,  we  have  here  6,244,400  cigars;  and  as  we 
cannot  reckon  less  for  a  smoker  than  1000  cigars  per  annum 
(which  is  less  than  three  per  diem),  there  would  be,  at  this  rate, 
throughout  the  whole  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  not 
more  than  6244  consumers  of  foreign  cigars, — which  seems 
incredible ;  we  believe,  indeed,  that  the  quantity  legally  im- 
ported scarcely  represents  the  consumption  of  St  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  alone,  notwithstanding  that  the  use  of  papiros — 
a  sort  of  cigarette  manufactured  at  these  two  capitals  —  is 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  imported  cigars.  Reckoning 
10  lbs.  of  snuff  per  annum  to  an  average  snuffer,  the  legal  im- 
portation of  10,900  lbs.  would  indicate  only  1090  individuals 
in  the  empire  and  kingdom  who  use  foreign  snuff,  which  shows 
that  in  this  article  also  there  must  be  a  deal  of  illicit  traffic.* 
The  duties  levied  on  tobacco  in  various  countries  are  as 
follows :  — 

Soub-  Kopm 

States  of  the  ZoUyereiii,  tobacco  in  leaf,  per  lb.  Boss.  -  -    0    4J 

„  snuff       -  -  -  -  -    0    8i 

„  cigars      -  -  -  -  -OK 

Belgium,  tobacco  in  leaf,  in  rolls  or  carrots,  or  as  snnff,  according 

to  quality  and  country  -  -  -  -OltoSj 

„        cigars     -  -  ...  -  -  -0  20  and  24 

England,  tobacco  in  leaf   -  -  -  -  -  -0  85 

„       snuff      -  -  -  -  •  -  -I  70 

„        cigars     -  -  -  -  -  -  -2  55 

Russia,  tob^co  in  lea^  viz.  hand-work      -  -  -  -    0  15 

„      ditto  strip-leaf         -  -  -  -    0  30 

„      Turkish  shag        -  -  -  -  -  -0  30 

„     any  other  sort  of  shag,  as  also  rolls  and  carrots  -  -    0  60 

„      cigars        -  -  -  -  -  -  -20 

„      snuff         -  -  -  -  -  -  -170 

We  here  perceive  that  tobacco  of  every  sort  is  subject  to  a 
much  higher  rate  of  duty  in  Russia  than  in  the  ZoUverein  or 
Belgium,  but  in  England  the  duty  on  manufactured  tobacco  is 
very  much  higher  than  with  us.  Snuff  pays  the  same  duty  in 
Russia  and  in  England,  but  in  the  latter  country  the  duty  on 
cigars  is  21\  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  former.  Still  the 
legal  importation  in  England  is  very  large,  the  coast  being  so 

*  In  Austria,  where  there  is  smuggling  enough,  the  legal  importation  of  ma- 
nufactured tobacco  amounts  to  upwards  of  2600  ctnr.,  or  more  than  360,000  lbs. 
Kuss ,  which  is  about  3  J  times  our  legal  importation,  including  that  of  the  kingdom 
ofToland. 
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well  guarded  that  smuggling  is  very  difficult.  In  France  and 
Austria  both  manufacture  and  sale  form  a  state  monopoly,  and 
importation  by  individuals  is  prohibited ;  but  in  Austria  private 
permits  to  import  at  a  higher  duty  may  be  obtained^  the  license 
and  duty  together  coming  to  a  tax  of  98^  kop.  per  lb.  Kuss. 
on  unmanufactured,  and  1  roub.  30  kop.  on  manufactured 
tobacco  of  every  description.  Smuggling  is  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent  in  both  countries, —  especially  in  Austria.  The 
relative  consumption  in  diiferent  countries  presents,  as  far  as 
we  have  beeti  able  to  ascertain,  the  following  proportions :  — 

Coniumption 
•"  ""■  per  Inhablunt. 

Lbt.Ruti, 

States  of  tho  ZoUverein  *  (of  which  37  per  cent  foreign)        -  -  8-28 

Belgium  (all  foreign)  ----...  2*64 

Austria  (12  per  cent,  foreign)   '--•--  2*40 
Bussia,  exclusive  of  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  f  (5  to  6  per 

cent,  foreign)  -------  2*00 

England  (all  foreign)  -  -  -  -  -  -  -I'lO 

France  (ail  foreign)    -  -----.  i-og 

We  perceive  from  these  figures  that  in  the  States  of  the 
ZoUverein,  where  the  home  production  is  large  and  the  dutv 
on  foreign  tobacco  very  moderate,  the  relative  consumption  is 
much  greater  than  in  any  other  country.  Bel^um,  without 
any  home  production,  and  levying  a  very  moderate  duty  on 
importation,  occupies  the  second  place,  with  a  relative  con- 
sumption 10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  Austria,  where  the 
home  culture  is  extensive,  but  the  price  artificially  raised  by 
monopoly.  The  relative  consumption  is  smallest  in  England 
and  in  France,  both  non-producing  countries,  in  which  the  use 
is  restricted  in  the  former  by  a  very  high  duty,  and  in  the 
latter  by  prohibition  and  monopoly.  Russia,  with  a  heavy 
duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  extensive  home  production 
together  with  free  manufacture  and  sale  upon  the  other,  holds 
a  middle  place  betwixt  those  countries  in  which  the  relative 
consumption  is  largest,  and  those  in  which  it  is  smallest.  The 
following  table  shows  the  importation  of  tobacco  into  Bussia, 
by  triennial  periods,  since  1828  f:  — 

*  Dieterici  (Statistische  Ucbcrsicht,  4^  Fortsetznng,  p.  265.),  2-77  ZoUv.  Ib8.a 
3*28  lbs.  Kuss. 

t  Estimating  the  home  production  at  3  millions  of  poods,  and  deducting  ex- 
portation.    (Sec  anti.  Vol.  II.  p.  107.) 

X  Previous  to  this  date  our  official  tables  exhibit  onljr  the  value,  not  the  quan- 
tity, of  tho  imports. 
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1828-1830     -             -             -             - 
1831-1833     -             -             -             - 
1834-1836     -             .             -             - 
1837-1839     .             -             .             - 
1840-1842     -              -             -             - 
1843-1845     -             -             -             - 
1846-1848     -              -              -             - 
1849-1851     .             -             -             - 

1852  -             -              .              - 

1853  .             -             -             . 

Average  annual 

f  •    ■- — 
Quantity. 

1 
Value. 

PoodM. 

58,853 

84,837 

94,305 

97,280 
104,161 
121,628 
157,133 
166,054 
204,4221  ^ 
148,682  J 

Silv.  Roub. 
651,800 
862,400 
1,335,200 
1,439,900 
1,627,500 
1,868,100 
2,484,900 
2,713,100 
2,964,700 
2,515,100 

We  here  perceive  that  importation  has  been  continually  on 
the  increase  except  in  1853^  whjgh  presents  a  considerable 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding.  The  last 
triennial  period,  as  compared  with  the  first,  exhibits  an  in- 
crease of  107,200  poods,  or  182  per  cent,  on  the  quantity,  and 
2,061,300  roub.  or  316  per  cent,  on  the  value:  the  fact  that 
the  latter  has  more  than  quadrupled,  whilst  the  former  has 
increased  only  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  28,  indicates  an  in- 
creasing consumption  of  the  finer  sorts;  and  the  large  and 
continuous  increase  of  importation,  notwithstanding  the  high 
duties,  shows  that  this  branch  of  commerce  may  preserve  its 
importance,  independently  of  the  more  extended  culture  of  the 
article  at  home.  Our  principal  supplies  are  drawn  from  the 
Hanse  Towns,  the  United  States,  European  Turkey,  and  Asia. 
During  the  quinquennium  1847-51  the  average  annual  arrivals 
from  these  countries  or  entrepots  were  as  follows :  — 


Hanse  Towns             .            -            - 
European  Turkey      -            -            - 
Asia  -            -            -            -            - 
United  States             ... 
HoUand         -            -            -            . 
Other  countries         -           .            . 

Total 

PaodM. 

85,536 
27,319 
25,929 
10,924     . 

8,274 

3,318 

Per  Cent. 

53-0 
16-9 
161 

6-8 

5-1 

2-1 

161,300  t 

100 

Medicinal  Substances. 
The  use  of  medicine  is  much  more  limited  in  Russia  than  in 

*  Without  reckoning  the  importation  into  Uie  kingdom  of  Poland,  which 
amounted  to  6586  poo&  in  1852,  and  4405  poods  in  1853. 

f  Tnis  average  includes  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland  for  the 
year  1851,  amounting  to  2384  poods. 
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Other  countries  amongst  the  rural  population,  and  apothecaries* 
shops  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  towns,  which 
in  most  governments  are  situated  very  distantly  from  each 
other :  still  the  importation  of  medical  Substances  is  of  some 
importance;  it  amounted  during  the  period  1847-51  to  the 
average  value  of  862,200  roub.,  and,  taken  since  1824  by 
triennial  periods^  exhibits  the  following  movement :  — 


1 
Value. 

Value. 

SUv.  Roub. 

Silv.  Roub, 

1824-1826      - 

489,600 

1839-1841       - 

688,400 

1827^1829      - 

614,300 

1842-1844      - 

953,300 

1830-1832      - 

569,600 

1845-1847      - 

865,400 

1833-1835      - 

600,500 

1848-1850      - 

937,500 

1836-1838      - 

593,600 

1851-1853      - 

897,500* 

The  last  period  exhibits,  as  compared  with  the  first,  an  in- 
crease of  447,900  roub.,  or  91  per  cent  The  supply  comes 
prindpally  from  England,  Prussia,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Austria, 
and  France.  The  importation  of  1851  (previous  to  which  we 
have  no  returns  distinguishing  countries)  was  drawn  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


i — 

England        .... 
l^ssia          .... 
Hanse  Towns             -            -            - 
Austria         .... 
Franco           .            -            .            - 
United  States 

IloUand         .... 
Other  countries        ... 

Total       ... 

Value. 

Proportion. 

SiVv.  Rtmb, 

161,200 

106,800 

100,000 

87,100 

82,800 

52,100 

50,100 

111,200 

Per  Cent. 
21-6 
14-2 
13-3 
11-6 
110 

6-9 

6  7 
14*8 

751,300 

100 

II.  Raw  Materials  and  other  Articles  for  IndiLStrial  Purposes. 

Cottony  JVool,  and  Yam. 

Of  our  imports  of  raw  material,  cotton  forms  the  chief.  We 
have  seen  from  the  table  (Vol.  11.  p.  204.)  that  during  the 
period  1847-51  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  was  to  the 
average  value  of  8,310,800  roub.,  and  that  of  cotton  yam  to 

•  Including  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  represented  an 
average  value  of  68,000  roubles. 
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the  value  of  3,702^500,  making  together  an  average  annual 
value  of  12,013,300  roub.*  The  average  importation  of  1851- 
53  represented  a  value  of  11,990,800  roub.,  without  reckoning 
the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  represented 
a  value  of  654,300  roub.  Keferring  to  what  we  have  already 
said  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  our  cotton  industry,  which  has  raised  the  importation 
of  the  raw  material  to  so  high  a  figure,  we  will  here  confine 
ourselves  to  numerical  results.  The  average  annual  importa- 
tion was  — 


During  tho  period  1824-26        ... 

I85l-53t      - 

lUv  Cotton. 

Cotton  Yarn. 

Poods. 
78,268 
1,666,350 

Poods. 
337,104 
124,054 

We  perceive  from  a  comparison  of  these  two  periods  that  the 
importation  of  raw  cotton  has  increased  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  22,  whilst  that  of  cotton  yam  has  diminished  in  the  proper*^ 
tion  of  100  to  37 ;  the  latter  attained  its  height  in  1836  38, 
when  it  amounted  to  626,713  poods,  since  which  time  it  has 
fallen  ofi*  by  more  than  four-fifths.  This  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  progress  of  our  spinneries,  which,  being  protected  by  an 
import  duty  of  5  roub.  per  poodf  (equivalent  on  the  common 
numbers  30  to  40  to  a  duty  of  50  or  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
—  an  enormous  impost  on  a  semi-manufactured  article),  are 
safe  from  competition,  except  for  the  very  fine  numbers  of 
which  the  use  is  exceedingly  limited.  In  the  importation  of 
cotton,  yams  dyed  Turkey  red  formerly  held  a  pretty  high 
place,  having  been  imported  to  the  quantity  of  30,000  pooo^, 
representing  a  value  of  more  than  1,400,000  roub. ;  but  since 
this  dye  has  been  perfected  in  Russia  that  importation  has 
gradually  declined  to  below  1000  poods.  The  importation  of 
cotton  yam  has  little  chance  of  re-attaining  its  former  amount, 
imless  the  duty  be  considerably  reduced;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  cannot  but  go  on  largely 
increasing ;  for  whilst  the  use  of  cotton  manufactures  is  daily 
extending  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  population,  our 

*  In  this  qainqacnnial  average  is  included  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of 
Polaujl  in  1851,  amounting  to  741,300  roubles.  Deducting  this,  the  average 
value  of  the  importation  into  the  empire  is  reduced  to  11,864,800  roubles. 

t  Without  reckoning  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland  which 
averaged  72,512  poods  of  raw  cotton  and  10,460  poods  x>f  cotton  yam. 

X  Before  the  introduction  of  the  new  tariff,  the  duty  on  white  cotton  yarn  was 
6  roub.  50  kop.  per  pood. 
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relative  consumption  is  still  far  behind  that  of  Austria,  France, 
or  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  England,  where  it  is  10  or  11 
times  larger  than  with  us.  At  our  present  rate  of  progress  it 
would  require  but  five  or  six  years  till  the  importation  of  raw 
cotton  amounted  to  3  millions  of  poods.* 

It  is  chiefly  from  England  that  we  draw  our  supplies,  both 
of  wool  and  yarn.  Taking  the  average  annual  importation  of 
1847-51,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
we  derive  from  that  source  three-fourths  of  the  former  and  ^ 
of  the  latter :  — 


England    ... 
United  States 

Asia          ... 
European  Turkey  - 
Other  countries     - 

Total 

Raw  Cotton. 

Cotton  Yam. 

pnod$. 
932,811 
164,643 
48,748 
36,582 
64,770 

P«  Cent. 
74-8 
13-2 

3-9 

2-9 

5*2 

Poods. 
241,686 

28,751 

12,948 

P  r  Cent 
85-3 

101 

4-6 

1,247,554 

100                   283,385         100 

Silk. 

We  have  already,  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  pointed 
out  the  importance  and  progress  of  our  silk  manufacture,  which 
partly  depends  on  the  importation  of  foreign  silk,  the  latter 
being  indispensable  for  the  manufacture  of  plain  cloths  of  good 
quality.  The  average  importation  of  silk,  raw  and  thrown, 
during  the  five  years  ending  1851,  amounted  to  17,939  poods, 
representing  a  value  of  3,795,500  roub.,  of  which  10,319  poods, 
representing  a  value  of  3,241,500  roub.,  were  imported  from 
Europe,  and  7620  poods,  representing  a  value  of  554,000  roub., 
were  from  Asia ;  so  that  European  silk  represented  57^  per 
cent,  of  the  total  quantity,  and  85^  per  cent,  of  the  total  value, 
— the  difference  in  the  proportions  of  quantity  and  value  arising 
from  the  higher  price  of  European  silk,  which  is  generally 
imported  thrown,  whilst  the  Asiatic  is  imported  raw.  Of  the 
whole  average  importation  from  Europe  in  1847-51  (10,319 
poods),  9337  poods,  or  more  than  nine-tenths,  were  thrown ; 
in  1851  not  more  than  252  poods  were  imported  raw,  although 
the  present  tariff  holds  out  a  considerable  premium  to  our 
throwsters,  the  duty  on  raw  silk  being  only  2^  kop.  per  lb. 

*  In  1852  the  importation  (kingdom  of  Poland  included)  attained  1,863,300 
poods. 
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against  20  kop  for  thrown ;  reeled  silk  for  warp  and  weft  pays 
60  kop.,  and  silk  perfectly  prepared  for  the  warp  90  kop.  per 
lb.  Our  supplies  of  European  silk  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
Prussia  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  of  Asiatic  silk  chiefly  from 
Persia.  The  following  table  of  the  mean  annual  importation 
during  the  period  1847-61,  distinguishes  the  countries  from 
whence  the  imports  arrive :  — 


Poods. 

Per  Cent. 

Persia            -             -             . 

7,166 

40-0 

Prussia          ... 

5,628* 

31-4 

Hanse  Towns 

2.566t 

143 

European  Turkey     - 

961t 

5-4 

France          .            -            - 

749 

4-2 

Bokhara        ... 

260 

1-4 

England 

224§ 

1-2 

Other  countries 
ToUl 

385 

21 

17,939 

100 

Thus  Prussia  supplies  nearly  a  third  of  the  total,  and  64t\ 
per  cent,  of  the  European  importation ;  and  Persia  two-fifths  of 
the  total,  and  83^  per  cent,  of  the  Asiatic  importation,  including 
the  arrivals  by  way  of  European  Turkey.  On  comparing  the 
triennial  period  1848-50  with  that  of  1824-26  (see  table,  ante^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  38.),  we  find  that  the  importation  from  Europe  has. 
increased  148  per  cent.,  that  the  importation  from  Asia  has 
diminished  3  per  cent.,  and  that  the  total  importation  has  in- 
creased 46  per  cent.  During  the  period  1851-53  the  average 
importation  of  European  silk  (the  importation  into  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  included)  amount^  to  no  more  than  7096  poods, 
and  of  Asiatic  to  4740  poods,  presenting,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  period  1848-50  (10,142  poods  of  the  former  and 
8241  po^s  of  the  latter),  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  on  Euro- 
pean, and  42^  per  cent  on  Asiatic.  Deducting  the  importa- 
tion into  the  kingdom  of  Poland  (averaging  2086  poods),  the 
importation  of  European  silk  into  the  empire  is  reduced  to 
5010  poods,  and  presents,  as  compared  with  the  period  1848- 
50,  a  decrease  of  more  than  one  half,  which  must  be  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  more  extensive  Hse  of  Caucasian  silk  in 
the  manufactories.  The  importation  of  Asiatic  silk  is  more 
directly  subject  to  the  competition  of  the  Caucasian,  the  better 

•  Chiefly  ItaUan  silk. 
'    t  Part  of  this  undoubtedly  comes  from  India  and  China, 
i  Chiefly  of  Asiatic  production,  especially  from  Broussa  in  Anatolia. 
S  India  and  China  silk. 
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sorts  of  which  are  perfectly  equal  to  Persian,  and  which,  after 
deducting  the  consumption  on  the  spot  for  the  common  fabrics 
used  by  the  natives,  already  form  more  than  half  the  raw 
material  of  our  silk  manufacture.  In  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  an  improved  seticulture  in  these  provinces,  the  impor- 
tations from  Persia  and  Turkey  will  go  on  decreasing.  As 
regards  the  silk  of  France  and  Italy,  it  will  always  remain 
difficult  to  replace  it  by  home-grown  silk  for  the  manufacture 
of  superior  fabrics ;  and,  with  the  farther  development  of  that 
branch  of  industry,  we  shall  have  more  and  more  occasion  for 
good  European  silk.  One  observation  which  the  preceding 
table  gives  rise  to,  is  that  the  silk  of  France  and  Italy  does 
not  reach  us  directly  from  these  countries.  Deducting  the 
Anatolian  silk  which  we  receive  from  European  Turkey,  and 
the  India  silk  which  we  receive  from  England,  there  remains 
an  average  importation  from  Europe  during  the  period  1847- 
51  of  9134  poods,  of  which  749  are  from  France,  134  from  the 
Italian  provinces  of  Austria,  and  16  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies, — in  all  899  poods^  or  less  than  10  per  cent. ;  the 
remainder  comes  mostly  by  way  of  Prussia  and  the  Hanse 
Towns. 


JVool  and  Goats^  and  Camels^  Hair. 

We  import  from  Europe  3000  to  4000  poods  of  fine  wool 
for  cloths  and  other  fabrics  of  fine  quality,  about  2000  poods 
of  yam  from  carded  wool,  and  40,000  to  50,000  poods  of  yarn 
from  combed  wool  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted  fabrics ;  and 
the  importations  from  Asia  are  composed  of  common  coarse 
woob  (which  we  receive  chiefly  from  the  Kirghiz)  and  of  goats* 
and  cameb'  hair.  During  the  period  1847-51  the  toted  im- 
portation averaged  65,103  poods^  representing  a  value  of 
1,900,800  roub.  viz. :  — 


Wool 

Woollen  yam 

Ooats'  and  camels'  hair 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pood». 

14^68 

47,322 

3,513 

Siljt.  Bomb. 

95,900 
1,790,300 

14,600 

65,103 

1,900,800 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  annual  quantities 
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of  European  and  Asiatic  wool  imported  since  1824^  taken  by 
quinquennial  periods :  — 


Europe. 

AiU. 

Poodi. 

PoodM. 

1824-1828     - 

9,503 

342 

1829-1833    - 

3,182 

1,510 

1834-1838    - 

2,663 

6,295 

1839-1843    - 

5,606 

8,152 

1844-1848    - 

3,338 

8,480 

1849-1853    - 

3.431* 

16,400 

The  last  of  these  periods^  as  compared  with  the  first,  ex- 
hibits  a  decrease  of  64  per  cent,  in  the  importation  of  the  fine 
wools  of  Europe,  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  50 
in  the  importation  of  the  common  wools  from  Asia.  The 
decrease  has  been  caused,  first,  by  the  augmentation  of  the 
import  duty  which  was  raised  in  1827  from  50  kop.  to  1  roub. 
50  kop.,  and  by  the  tariff  of  1841  to  1  roub.  90  kop.  per  poodf, 
and  secondly  by  the  rapid  progress  in  the  rearing  of  fine-wooUed 
sheep  in  several  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  large  increase 
in  the  importation  of  the  coarse  Asiatic  wools  arises  from  the 
development  of  our  trade  with  the  Kirghiz,  whose  wealth  con- 
sists in  their  flocks  and  herds;  and  their  wool,  from  its  low 
price,  can  be  easily  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
fabrics,  which  are  in  demand  amongst  the  more  numerous 
classes  of  the  population.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
average  annual  importation  of  woollen  yam  since  1827,  taken 
by  quinquennial  periods :  — 


1827-1831 
18M2-1836 
1837-1841 
1842-1846 
1847-1851 

1852 

1853 


Average  annual 
Quantity. 

Poods, 

2,266 

6,127 

8,580 
24,457 
46,928 
54,319 
43,561 


'}' 


It  results  from  these  figures  that  since  1832,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  the  importation  of  woollen  yam 

*  Besides  an  avera^re  importation  of  803  poods  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

t  This  duty  was  reduced  in  the  tariff  of  1851  to  20  kop.,  hut  the  reduction 
produced  no  effect :  the  importation  has  gone  on  diminishing,  having  declined  in 
1851  to  2938  poods.   This  indicates  progress  in  the  growing  of  fine  wool  at  home. 

f  Deducting  importation  into  kingdom  of  Poland,  viz.  5620  poods  in  1852,  and 
5679  in  1853. 
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has  increased  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  21^  or  at  the  average 
rate  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  1852  the  im- 
portation of  this  article  into  the  empire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  together,  amounted  to  59,939  poods,  representing  a 
value  of  2,244,900  roub.  This  extraordinary  increase  arises 
from  the  rapid  development  which  has  taken  place,  especially 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
lighter  sorts  of  fabrics,  such  as  camlets,  mousselines-de-laine, 
and  the  like,  the  present  importation  being  composed  chiefly 
of  long  combing  wool,  which  formed  upwards  of  96  per  cent, 
of  the  importation  of  1852  ;  and  the  importation  being  facili- 
tated by  the  tarifi*of  1851,  which  reduced  the  duty  from  17 
roub.  25  kop.  to  4  roub.  for  imports  by  sea,  and  to  3  roub.  for 
imports  by  land,  its  progress  can  now  be  arrested  only  by  the 
progress  of  our  own  fine-wool  spinneries. 

The  importation  of  goats'  hair  has  undergone  little  change, 
having,  with  the  exception  of  some  temporary  increase,  re- 
mained pretty  stationary  at  between  2000  and  3000  poods. 
The  use  of  the  article,  which  we  receive  principally  from  the 
Kirghiz,  is  too  limited  in  our  manufactures  to  cause  much 
demand  for  it.  The  mean  annual  importation  was  2301  pood^ 
in  1824-28,  and  3373  poods  in  1847-51,  being  an  increase  of 
1072  poods,  or  46  per  cent.,  in  the  course  of  23  years. 

The  total  value  of  wool  of  every  description  (woollen  yarn 
and  goats'  hair  included),  imported  during  the  period  1824—28, 
did  not  exceed  the  annual  average  of  265,300  roub.,  and  in 
1847-51  the  importation  averaged  (without  reckoning  the  im- 
portation into  die  kingdom  of  Poland  in  1851,  which  repre- 
sented a  value  of  74,700  roub.)  the  value  of  1,885,800  roub., 
being  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  7.  We  receive  the 
fine  wool  from  Germany  and  the  yarn  from  England.  Of  the 
total  importation  of  wool  and  yam  from  Europe  during  1847- 
51  averaging  51,396  poods,  England  furnished  40,717  poods, 
or  upwards  of  79  per  cent.,  and  Prussia  and  the  Hanse  Towns 
9074  poods,  or  nearly  18  per  cent.  The  value  was  contributed 
as  follows :  — 


5//fr.  Bomb. 

Per  CenN 

England        ... 

1,479,200 

77-8 

Proflsia         -            -            - 

345,100 

130 

HanM  Towns 

97,800 

5-1 

Asia 

30,800 

1-6 

Other  countries 
Total 

47,900 
1,900,800 

2-5 

100 
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Indigo. 

The  average  value  of  the  importation  during  the  period  1847 
-51  amounted  to  2,634^500  roub.  The  importations  since 
1824,  taken  by  triennial  periods^  exhibit  the  following  average 
yearly  quantities :  — 


PootU. 

1 

Pooda, 

1824-1826      - 

14,535 

1     1839-1841       - 

87,233 

1827-1829      - 

19,186 

1842-1844      - 

40,924 

1830-1832      - 

28,174 

1845-1847      - 

46,858 

1833-1835      - 

25.227 

1848-1850      - 

47,094 

1836-1838      - 

85,522 

1851-1853      - 

53,093» 

Thus  since  1827  the  average  annual  importation  has  increased 
in  the  proportion  of  100  to  365^  which  results  from  the  great 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  dyed  and  printed  &bric8. 


Madder  and  Garancine.^ 

The  average  value  of  the  importations  during  the  period 
1847-51  was  711,900  roubles  per  annum.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  average  yearly  quantities  imported  since  1824 :  — 


• 

Poods, 

Poods.    1 

1824-1826 

16,605 

1839-184 

140,172 

1827-1829 

73,643 

1842-1841 

96,443 

1830-1832 

67,285 

1845-1847 

118,486 

1833-1835 

82,082 

1848-1850 

124,966 

1836-1838 

110,069 

1851-1853 

116,892^ 

We  perceive  that  the  importation  reached  its  height  during 
the  period  1839-41,  since  which  time  it  has  decreased;  but,  as 
since  that  time  also  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  extract  is 
imported,  the  decrease  of  quantity  ascertained  by  weight  is 
thus  largely  compensated:  and  notwithstanding  this  partial 
change  in  tlie  form  under  which  the  colour  is  imported,  we  find 
on  a  comparison  of  the  last  period  with  the  first,  a  numerical 

*  Exclusive  of  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  averaged 
2946  poods. 

t  Garancine,  or  extract  of  madder,  which  finds  a  place  amongst  onr  imports 
only  within  the  last  few  years,  is  slnmped  in  our  costom-honse  returns  with  other 
extracts  of  tinctorial  substances  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  ;  but  the  quan- 
tities of  the  latter  are  too  small  to  afl^t  sensibly  the  total  importation.         * 

i  Exclusive  of  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  averaging  4229 
poods. 
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increase  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  7»  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  for  some  time  past  the 
Derbent  madder  has  been  seriously  competing  with  the  foreign 
article. 

Cochineal. 

The  average  value  imported  annually  during  the   period 
1847-51  was  510,730  roubles  :  — 


1824-1826 
1827-1829 
1830-1832 
1833-1835 
1836-1838 

Average  annual 
Importation. 

1839-1841 
1842-1844 
1845-1847 
1848-1850 
1851-1853 

Average  annual 
Importation. 

Poodi. 
2,031 
3,782 
3,238 
3,386 
5,805 

Poods. 
5,261 
5,064 
5,973 
8,493 
7,223* 

Thus  since  1827  the  importation  of  cochineal  has  at  one 
time  more  than  quadrupled,  the  great  increase  having  taken 
place  since  1836  :  but  the  last  triennium  exhibits  a  decrease  of 
about  15  per  cent. 

Logwood. 

The  average  value  imported  during  1847-51  amounted  to 
850,400  roubles  per  annum.  The  average  quantities  annually 
imported  during  the  ten  triennia  commencing  with  1824,  were 
as  follows :  — 


Pooda. 

Poodt,\ 

1824-189^ 

285,976 

1839-1841 

460,824 

1827-1829 

409,788 

1842-1844 

516,114 

1830-1832 

351,9d3 

1845-1847 

525,653 

1833-1835 

463,710 

1848-1850 

634,491 

1836-1838 

336,793 

1851-1853 

• 

510,195t 

We  perceive  from  this  table  that  it  is  especially  since  1839 
that  the  importation  of  logwood  has  considerably  increased ; 
and  on  comparing  the  penultimate  period  with  the  first,  we 

*  Exclusiye  of  tho  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  averaging  53 
pood  a. 

t  Exclusive  of  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  averaging  33,041 
poods. 
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find  that  the  quantity  imported  has  more  than  doubled.  As 
final  result  we  find  that  the  importation  of  the  four  chief 
colouring  substances  has  increased  in  the  following  proper- 

■ 


tions :  — 


1 

I          Pood*. 
Indigo               -                 -                 -                 -1        38.558 
Madder             -                 -                 -                 -     !      100,287 
Cochineal          -                 -                 -                 -               5,192 
Logwood           -                 -                 -                 -           224,219 

Per  C«it. 

265 

604 

256 

78 

The  inequality  of  these  proportions  is  referable  to  changes 
of  taste  and  fashion  in  regard  to  the  colour  of  fabrics,  and  the 
more  or  less  extensive  use  of  fabrics  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  particular  colours  predominate.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  value  —  our  returns  are  defective  as  to  the  quan- 
tities —  of  other  colouring  matters  imported  since  1824 :  — 


Value  of  average  an- 

Value of  average  an- 

nual Importation. 

nual  Importation. 

Silv.  R  tub. 

Sil9.  Bomb. 

1824-1826 

650,800 

1839-1841 

652,750 

1827-1829 

502,700 

1842-1844 

595.400 

1830-1832 

446,300 

184.5-1847 

.531, .500 

1833-1835 

407,000 

1848-1850 

648,500 

1836-1838 

545,500 

1851-1853 

547,500* 

We  here  perceive  that  the  importation  of  these  miscellaneous 
colours  follows  a  decreasing  movement  down  to  1835,  after 
which  it  increases ;  but  the  final  result  is  a  decrease  of  103,300 
roubles,  or  19  per  cent.,  on  the  last  triennimn  as  compared  with 
the  first.  This  result,  which  does  not  seem  to  harvionise  with 
the  progress  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  is  referable  to  two 
circumstances :  first,  the  price  of  various  mineral  colours  having 
fallen  considerably  in  consequence  of  chemical  improvements, 
the  same  sums  now  represent  larger  quantities  than  they  did 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago ;  and  secondly,  the  home  manufac- 
ture of  mineral  colours  having  been  considerably  improved 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  has  partly  replaced  im- 
portation. The  following  table  exhibits  the  movement  of  im- 
portation of  all  colouring  substances  from  1824  to  1853,  taken 
by  triennial  periods :  — 

*  Exclusive  of  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  reprencnting  an 
arcrnge  yearly  value  of  67,000  roubles. 
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Aienil  V""M  V«lM. 

A*<n«r>iigu>IVilur. 

3-tt.  fUmt. 

1B.J4-183G 

3,971,500 

1839-1841 

5,988.400 

1827-1829 

4,178,300 

1842-1844 

4,888.400 

1830-183! 

3,239,400 

1845-1847 

18,13-1 83  S 

3,099,300 

I848-18SO 

S,47S,800 

1836-1838 

4,782,000 

1831-1833 

6,198,100> 

We  perceive  from  thia  table  that  the  importation  of  colour- 
ing eul^tanceB,  after  having  diminished  \>j  more  than  a  fourth 
from  1829,  resumes  an  ascending  movement  from  1836  (which 
coincides  with  the  period  from  which  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry assumed  its  greatest  development),  and  that  the  hist 
triennium,  an  compared  with  the  first,  presents  an  increase  of 
2,226,600  roubles,  or  56  per  cent.  This  increase,  considerable 
as  it  no  doubt  is,  is  yet  not  in  proportion  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  our  manufactures ;  and  the  difference  is  referable  partly  to  a 
fail  in  prices,  partly  to  home  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
colours,  partly  to  the  more  extensive  home  culture  of  tinctorial 
plants,  eHpecially  Derbent  madder ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  Uie  importation  of  colouring  Bubstances  not  produced  in 
the  country  (or  produced  only  in  very  small  quantities),  such 
as  indigo  and  cochioeat,  has  increased  in  a  much  lai^er  propor- 
tion. 

We  receive  our  indigo  chiefly  froin  England  and  Holland ; 
cochineal  chiefly  from  England ;  madder  from  Holland,  France, 
and  Aaia ;  logwood  from  England,  the  United  States,  France, 
Spain,  and  the  Hanse  Towns;  and  other  colouring  matters  and 
extracts  from  France,  England,  and  Holland.  The  importa- 
tion of  these  articles  during  the  period  1847-d  1  was  contributed 
by  countries  as  follows :  — 


I.dw^ 

.:.iAu»i 

K.dte.. 

i.m'^. 

uu»i:,u.»I 

lUIVlM. 

T, 

'a 

r1 

« 

n 

S,IM 

41-4 

ISU 

mfui' 

TnUl       . 

tWl^ 

IM 

MOi 

IM 

in.n. 

100 

»..,« 

l™ 

1,OM.>00 
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>,«iu.Tn. 

]«. 

*  BeiideB  the  importation  intc 
juu-l;  value  of  300,300  loubleB. 
t  Exclusive  of  gBrancine. 
t  GaraiiciDe  included. 

§  Of  which  38,634  poods  (  =  5 
I  or  which  30,000  p'Xids  (-: 


Ibe  kingdom  of  Poland,  repicMUtiDg  an  avonge 
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Drugs. 

Under  the  general  denomination  of  drugs  {moskotilnyie 
towary)  are  included^  in  our  tables  of  commerce^  chemical  pro- 
ducts, gums,  sulphur,  and  several  other  articles  of  industrial 
use.  The  value  of  the  importation  of  these  amounted  on  an 
average  during  1824-28  to  632,600,  and  during  1847-51  to 
1,722,600  roubles  per  annum,  which  exhibits  an  increase  of 
1,090,000  roubles,  or  172  per  cent  on  the  value,  whilst,  in 
regard  to  quantity  (which  is  not  given  in  the  earlier  tables)  the 
increase  must  be  much  more  considerable,  since  the  price  of  a 
number  of  articles  has  fallen  of  late.  Such  an  increase  of  im- 
portation simultaneously  with  progress  in  the  home  manufacture 
of  chemical  products  bears  testimony  to  the  great  development 
of  various  branches  of  our  industry.  We  receive  our  drugs 
chiefly  from  England,  France,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  The  average  annual  importation  during  1847-51  was 
contributed  by  the  different  countries  as  follows :  — 


England            .                -                -                - 
France              .                .                .                _ 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
Hanse  Towns   -                -                -                - 
Sweden             -                .                -                . 
Asia                 -                -                -                . 
European  Turkey             ... 
Austria             .               .                -                - 
Other  countries                .               -               - 

Total 

• 

5i7t.  Romb, 

881,200 

260,800 

162,100* 

94,800 

78,700 

78,700 

59,000 

52,200 

55,100 

Per  Cent. 
51-2 
151 
9-4 
5-5 
4  6 
4-6 
3-4 
80 
3-2 

1,722,600 

100 

Metals.  —  Ltead. 

This  metal,  so  indispensable  for  the  service  of  the  army,  and 
for  various  industrial  purposes,  is  not  produced  W  Russia  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  her  own  consumption.  The  average 
yield  of  both  state  and  private  mines  of  the  Altai  and  Nert- 
Bchinsk  during  the  years  1847-51  amounted,  according  to  the 
official  returns,  to  only  65,000  poods ;  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  that  quantity  is  used  in  working  the  aurifero-silver 
mines  of  the  Altai.  The  importation  of  this  article  is,  there- 
fore, large.  During  the  period  1847  51  it  averaged  350,312 
poods  t;  and  as  during  the  period  1826-30  the  average  was 

*  Consists  almost  wholly  of  sulphur. 

t  Without  reckoning  21,659  poods  imported  in  1851  into  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  In  1852  and  1853  the  total  importation  into  the  empire  and  the  kingdom 
amounted  to  691,600  poods,  giviug  an  average  of  345,800  pooda. 
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but  188^654^  the  importation  has  nearly  doubled  since  1831, 
and  must  so  on  increasing  with  the  progress  of  the  different 
branches  of  industry  which  require  its  employment^  in- 
dependently of  the  wants  of  the  army.  We  draw  our  chief 
supplies  from  England,  France,  and  Spain :  the  importation  of 
ihe  period  1847-51  was  contributed  as  follows:  — 


England          .... 
France             .... 
Spain                .... 
Other  countries                ... 

Total 

Poods, 
245,358 
64,697 
40,190 
14,399 

Per  Cent. 

69-2 

15*4 

11-3 

41 

354,644 

100 

Tin. 

This  metal  is  used  chiefly  in  the  silvering  of  looking-glasses, 
the  tinning  of  various  utensils,  and  the  preparation  of  tm-plate ; 
it  is  also  used  in  dyeing.  Formerly  a  number  of  domestic 
utensils  Were  made  of  it,  but  for  that  purpose  it  is  now  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  by  other  mineral  compositions.  As 
the  metal  is  not  produced  in  Russia  *,  it  is  imported  to  some 
extent, — the  average  importation  of  the  period  1847-51  having 
been  43,128  poods,  representing  a  value  of  392,200  roubles. 
As  down  to  1846  the  importations  of  this  article  are  slumped 
in  our  returns  with  some  other  metals,  it  is  only  from  that  date 
that  we  can  exhibit  the  movement  of  importation :  — 


Poods.    ' 

1 

Poods. 

In  1846     - 

19,371 

In  1850     - 

37,438 

1847     - 

38,303 

1851     - 

37,7161 

1848     - 

45.708 

1852     - 

21,358  i^t 

1849     - 

52,76* 

1853     - 

36,146j 

Steel  and  other  Metals, 

We  have  already  seen,  when  treating  of  our  metallur^c  in- 
dustry, that  some  progress  has  been  made  amongst  us  m  the 

*  Tin-veinB  were  some  time  ago  discovered  in  Finland,  but  hare  not  hitherto 
been  seriooslj  worked.  In  the  mines  of  Nertschinsk  i42  poods  were  won  in  the 
course  of  the  four  years  1847-50. 

t  Exclusive  of  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  amounted 
during  these  three  years  to  8642  poods,  giving  an  annual  average  of  2880  poods. 
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manufacture  of  steel ;  but  for  several  branches  of  that  industry, 
and  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cutlery,  springs,  files, 
and  other  tools,  we  are  not  yet  independent  of  English  steeL 
The  average  importation  of  1847-51  amounted  to  34,466  poods, 
representing  a  value  of  146,000  roubles.  The  following  is  the 
movement  of  importation  since  1846,  previous  to  which  steel 
does  not  appear  separately  in  our  tables  of  commerce :  — 


Pood$, 

1 

Poods, 

In  1846  - 

15,399 

In  1850  - 

30,171 

1847  - 

26,992 

1851   - 

55,973  1 

1848  - 

24,708 

1852  - 

32,765  ♦ 

1849  - 

27,177 

1853  - 

36,364  J 

The  sudden  increase  in  1851  must  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  that  year  from  1  roub.  25 
kop.  to  75  kop.  per  pood ;  but  even  previously,  under  a  regime 
which  imposed  a  duty  equal  to  25  per  cent  ad  valoremy  the 
importation  had  nearly  doubled  in  the  space  of  four  yean),  which 
shows  that  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  for  the  article. 

The  importation  of  other  metals  consists  chiefly  of  zinc, 
litharge,  and  quicksilver :  the  zinc  imported  into  the  empire 
comes  principally  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Having  already 
stated  the  extent  to  which  the  importation  of  lead  has  in- 
creased, we  here  subjoin  the  average  annual  value  of  the  im- 
portation of  all  other  metals  during  two  quinquennial  periods. 


VIZ.: 


During  quiuqucnniiU  period  1826-1830  - 

1849-1853   - 


»f 


» 


Mean  annual 
Value. 

Silv.  Romb, 
395,800 
700,400 


Increase  =:  77  per  ccut 


304,600 


The  various  metals  which  we  import  come  to  us  principally 
from  England  and  Holland:  during  the  period  1847-51  the 
contributions  by  countries  was  as  follows ;  — 


*  Exclusive  of  16,748  poods  imported  during'these  three  years  into  the  kingdom 
of  Poland. 
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England           .... 
Holland            .... 
Austria            .... 
Prussia             .... 
Other  conntries                ... 

Total 

ATenig«>  anniul 
Value. 

Proportion. 

Sil0.  Roub. 

488,400 

111,700 

73,000 

56,400 

190,600 

Per  Cent. 

531 

12-1 

8-0 

61 

20-7 

920,100 

100 

CoaL 

With  the  progress  of  industry  in  its  different  branches^  and 
especially  with  the  more  extensive  employment  of  steam- 
engines  both  in  navigation  and  in  industrial  establishments,  the 
importation  of  this  article  has  considerably  increased.  During 
the  period  1847-51  it  represented  an  annual  value  of  1,063,200 
roubles :  the  following  table  exhibits  its  progress  since  1824^  by 
triennial  periods :  — 


Averace  annual  Value 
ol  Tmportadon. 

Average  annual  Value 

Periods. 

Periods. 

of  Imporution. 

Sitv.  Roub. 

Sav,  Roub. 

1824-1826 

130,100 

1839-1841 

545,000 

1827-1829 

166,900 

1842-1844 

555,300 

1830-1832 

170,100 

1845-1847 

730,300 

1833-1835 

268,500 

1848-1850 

1,137,800 

1836-1838 

413,200 

1851-1853 

1,232,700 

We  perceive  from  this  table  that  the  importation  of  coal, 
continuously  augmenting,  has  decupled  since  1826.  We  re- 
ceive it  almost  entirely  from  England :  of  the  average  value  of 
the  total  importation  during  1847  51,  no  more  than  12,100 
roubles,  or  little  more  than  1  per  cent.,  came  to  us  from  other 
countries.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  abundant  beds  of 
coal  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  especially 
in  the  southern  provinces,  of  which  the  most  important  —  the 
Don  anthracite  —  are  inexhaustible ;  but  for  want  of  good 
means  of  communication  the  discoveries  have  been  as  yet  nearly 
fruitless :  the  present  production  is  estimated  at  only  2  or  3 
millions  of  poods  —  less  than  half  what  we  import  from  England. 
Very  recently  coal  strata  have  been  discovered  in  the  Ural,  — 
a  discovery  which  may  be  of  great  moment  for  such  of  the  iron- 
works as  are  at  no  great  distance,  but  it  is  little  probable  that 
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its  utility  will  extend  beyond  the  district.*  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  some  of  the  Don  anthracite  has  been  sent  to 
Odessa;  and  this  first  experiment^  though  it  presented  no 
positive  advantage  in  regard  to  cost  over  the  coal  brought  from 
England  as  ballast,  gives  yet  room  for  hoping  that  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  our  coasting  trade  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of 
Azow  gets  more  developed,  Odessa  and  the  other  southern 
ports  will  be  able  to  draw  cheap  supplies  of  fuel  from  the  Don 
mines ;  still,  the  Baltic  ports,  which  at  present  absorb  most  of 
the  importation,  will  not  be  able  to  do  without  English  coal. 
Of  the  total  average  importation  of  1847-51  (value  1,063,200 
roub.)  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg  alone  received  to  the  value  of 
806,600  roubles,  or  nearly  four-fifths. 

Wood  for  Furniture^  ^c. 

The  importation  of  wood  for  industrial  purposes  has  con- 
siderably increased ;  namely,  from  the  average  yearly  value  of 
142,600  roubles  during  1824-28,  to  326,800  roubles  in  1847-51. 
Foreign  wood  for  furniture  comes  to  us  chiefly  from  England, 
the  Hanse  Towns,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

Machines^  Models^  and  Industrial  Implements. 

The  importation  of  machines  and  implements  for  manufac- 
tories, trades,  and  professions  is  one  of  the  best  indioators  of 
industrial  activity.  During  the  period  1847-51  the  value  of 
the  yearly  importation  averaged  2,416,600  roubles :  its  progress 
since  1824,  tdcen  by  triennial  periods,  was  as  follows :  — 


Arerago  annual  Value. 

Average  annual  Value. 

SiUr.  Rouh. 

sap.  Roub. 

1824-1826 

213,900 

1839-1841 

768,700 

1827-1829 

248,800 

1842-1844 

937,100 

1830-1832 

428,600 

1845-1847 

1,811,400 

1832-1835 

459,900 

1848-1850 

2,360,300 

1836-1838 

930,400 

;      . 1851-1853 

3,383,600t 

We  perceive  from  this  table  that,  with  the  single  exception 

*  We  may  also  mention  the  diBCovery  of  a  coal  mine  in  the  government  of 
Nowgorod,  within  reach  of  river  communication  with  St.  Petersburg ;  bat  the 
upper  strata  contain  a  great  deal  of  lignite,  so  that  the  value  of  the  discovery  is 
not  yet  well  ascertained. 

t  Exclusive  of  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  averaged 
during  this  period  the  value  of  510,800  roubles. 
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of  the  sixth  period^  which  presents  a  decline,  the  progress  of 
importation  has  been  continuous,  —  the  last  triennial  period 
exhibiting,  as  compared  with  the  first,  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  16,  which  is  mainly  referable  to  steam-engines 
and  spinning  machinery.  During  the  period  1824-26  the 
importation  of  machinery  presented  an  average  value  of  no  more 
than  45,700  roubles;  during  the  period  1851-53  it  amounted 
to  2,735,600  roubles,  without  reckoning  an  importation  into  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  of  the  average  value  of  451,600  roubles. 
It  ma^  diminish  in  the  course  of  time  when  the  home  con- 
struction of  machinery  gets  more  advanced  ;  but  hitherto  that 
branch  of  industry  —  the  motor  of  all  the  rest  —  has  been  slow 
with  us  from  the  deamess  of  home  iron  and  the  prohibition  of 
foreign. 

Olive,  Palm,  and  Cocoa'tiut  Oil. 

In  the  general  classification  of  our  chief  imports  we  have 
ranked  oil  amongst  the  produce;  but,  as  the  larger  portion  of 
it  is  used  for  industrial  purposes,  we  have  thou^t  it  right  to 
introduce  that  article  here  in  order  to  complete  the  analysis  of 
the  progress  of  our  foreign  commerce  in  its  relations  with  the 
development  of  our  manufactures.  During  the  period  1847-51 
there  was  an  average  annual  importation  of  543,603  poods  of 
olive  oil,  representing  a  value  of  2,929,800  roubles :  and  the 
progress  of  importation  since  1824,  taken  by  triennial  periods, 
has  been  as  follows :  — 


Average  Quantity 

1 

Averaiie  Quantity 
yearly  imported. 

% 

yearly  imported. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

1824-1826 

189,460 

1839-1841 

329,601 

1827-1829 

201,590 

1842-1844 

444,481 

1830-1832 

247,612 

1845-1847 

426,689 

1833-1835 

265,681 

1848-1850 

597,491 

1836-1838 

338,580 

1851-1853 

562,900» 

Bating  one  or  two  temporary  interruptions,  importation  has 
here  been  strongly  progressive ;  and  comparing  the  last  period 
with  the  first,  we  find  it  has  tripled  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  Our  supplies  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  as 


*  Besides  an  Importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  averaging  15,267  poods 
per  annum. 
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shown   in   the  following    table,  which  refers  to  the    period 
1847-51 :  — 


Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
Tarkey         .            .            -            • 
Spain            -            .            -            - 
Ionian  Isles               -            -            - 
Sardinia       -            -            -            - 
England        -            .            -            - 
France          -            -            -            - 
Hanse  Towns            -            «            - 
Anstria         -             .             -            - 
Other  countries         .            .            - 

Total 

Average  annu*!  Importation. 

P.tcd 

281,990 
62,827 
49,666 
49,369 
24,417 
20,989 
11,579 
8,840 
7,393 
26,533 

Per  Cent. 
61-9 
11-5 
91 
9-1 
4-5 
3-9 
21 
1-6 
1-4 
4-9 

543,602               100 

The  duty  levied  upon   olive,   palm,  and  cocoa-nut  oil  is 

1  roub.  25  kop.  per  pood  when  imported  by  land,  and  1  roub. 
85  kop.  when  imported  by  sea.*  It  is  purely  fiscal,  and  as  such 
it  is  too  high  —  coming  to  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  or  even 
more  upon  sea.  importations,  which  are  almost  the  only  sort 
known  in  practice ;  it  is  also  somewhat  severely  felt  in  those 
branches  of  industry  where  the  article  is  largely  consumed. 
In  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  oil  in  barrels  for  industrial  pur- 
poses pays  a  duty  of  only  15  kop.  per  pood,  and  table  oil  in 
flagons  2  roub.  40  kop. ;  in  France  the  duty  is  1  roub.  2  kop. 
per  pood ;  in  Austria  oil  in  barrels  pays  77  kop.,  and  in  flagons 

2  roub.  90  kop. ;  in  England  it  is  admitted  duty  free. 


III.  Manufactured  Articles. 

Silks. 

We  have  already  seen  {ante^  Vol.  II.  p.  39.)  that  between 
1827  and  1850  inclusive  ihei  importation  of  silks  more  than 
doubled,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  duty  of  the  old  tariff 
(5-25  roub.  per  lb.),  which  was  equivalent  to  from  60  to  100 
or  even  more  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     In  the  tariff  of  1851  the 

*  Under  the  old  tariff,  oil  imported  in  barrels  paid,  without  distinction  of  diy  or 
wet  frontier,  1  roub.  85  kop.  ;  and  oil  imported  in  earthen  bottles  or  flagons,  4 
roub.  per  pood.  In  the  tariff  of  1851  the  surcharge  for  oil  imported  otherwise 
than  in  barrels,  was  suppressed,  and  the  duty  on  importation  bj  dry  frontier  re- 
duced to  1  roub.  25  kop.  By  rescript  of  ^^i  April,  1854,  the  latter  dutjr  was 
farther  reduced  to  65  kop. 
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rate  of  5  roub.  per  lb.  was  maintained  for  plain  or  nearly  plain 
stuffs ;  but  for  stuifs  of  a  higher  value  comparatively  to  theii* 
weight  the  duties  underwent  a  gradual  reduction^  and  the 
highest  rate  is  now  12^  roubles*;  but^  from  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  old  tariff,  this  reduction  was  not  sufficient  to 
exert  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  leg<d  importation  from 
Europe.  The  following  was  the  value  of  that  importation 
during  the  last  five  years  of  the  old  regime  t :  — 

Site.  Roub. 
Id  1846  -  -  -         2,768,600 

1847  -  -  .         3,304,800 

1848  ...         2,934,800 

1849  -  -  -         8,697,200 

1850  .  -  -         8,576,700 


Average  *  -         3,256,400 

Under  the  new  tariff  the  importation  from  Europe  amounted 
during  1851-53  to  the  average  annual  value  of  3,635,700  roubles 
(exclusive  of  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland), 
which,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  preceding 
years  (3,402,900  roubles),  presents  an  increase  of  229,800 
roubles,  or  nearly  7  per  cent. ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  im- 
portation into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  during  the  former 
period  presented  an  average  value  of  580,000  roubles,  fell, 
under  the  new  tariff,  to  282,000  roubles,  being  a  decrease  of 
298,000  roubles,  or  more  than  51  per  cent;  so  that  the  re- 
strictive effect  of  the  new  tariff  on  tlie  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  X  has  more  than  counterbalanced  its  increased 
facilities  for  the  commerce  of  the  empire.  On  comparing  the 
importation  into  the  empire  and  kingdom  together  during  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding,  and  the  three  years  imme- 
diately following,  the  introduction  of  the  new  Russian  tariff  into 
the  kingdom,  we  find  that  the  average  value  of  the  annual  im- 
portation was  — 

Sfbt.  Royb. 

During  the  period  1848-50  -  -        3,982,900 

„  „         1851-53  -  -         3,914,700 

Exhibiting  a  decrea§e  (  » 1  *7  per  cent)  of         68,200 


*  By  a  leseript  of  "/^"*  1854,  all  dades  on  idlks  were  reduced  from  20  to  33 

per  cent 

t  We  refer  here  only  to  the  importations  from  Europe,  the  changes  in  the  tariff 
not  having  affected  the  importations  from  Asia,  for  which  there  is  a  separate 
tariff. 

t  Under  the  old  tariff  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  silks  were  admitted  at  a  lower 
duty  than  under  the  new  Russian  tariff. 
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80  that  the  present  duty  of  5-12^  roub.  per  lb.,  =  60  and  for 
some  fabrics  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  still  holds  out  too  high 
a  premium  to  the  smuggler.  The  duties  imposed  on  silks  by 
the  tariffs  of  other  countries  are  as  follows :  — 


States  of  the  Zollverein :  Fabrics  of  pure  silk   - 

»,  ^  Mixed  fabrics 

Belginm :  According  to  description  of  fieibric    - 
England :  In  gener^  1 5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

„        For  some  articles  -  -  - 

Austria  :  According  to  description  of  fabric    - 
France  :  With  the  exception  of  silk  and  gold  or  silver 
gauze,  which  pay  6  roub.  32  kop.  from 


Per  Lb.  Rust. 
Rovb  Kop.    Roub.  Kop. 
0     82 
0     41 

0  51  and  1       2 

1  42  and  2     55 
1     30  and  3     10 

0     61    to    3     32 


Thus  the  lowest  Russian  rate  greatly  exceeds  the  highest  of 
any  other  tariff,  and  such  excessive  duties  hold  out  a  strong 
encouragement  to  contraband  traffic.     The  value  of  our  imports 
from  Europe  and  Asia  together  during  the  period  1847-51 
averaged  4463,300  roub.,  and  was  derived  as  follows :  — 


Silv.  Roub. 

Per  Cent. 

Prussia                  ... 

1,726,200* 

41-5 

Hanse  Towns        ,                .                . 

775,300t 

18*6 

Asia      -                -                -                . 

667,000 

16-0 

France  -                -                -                - 

415,400 

10*0 

Austria                  ... 

383,100 

9-2 

European  Turkey  -               -               - 

100,600 

2-4 

England                ... 

51,700 

1-2 

Other  countries     ... 
Total 

44,000 

11 

4,163,300 

100 

1 

Thus  we  receive  from  Prussia  more  than  two-fifths  of  our 
silks — part  of  them  being  of  French  origin — and  from  the 
Hanse  Towns  nearly  a  fifth.  Directly  from  France  we  receive 
about  a  tenth,  and  from  Austria  nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 

Cottons^ 

From  a  table  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume  (see  ante, 
p.  62.)  it  will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  our  prohibitory 
system^  enormous  duties,  and  the  immense  progress  of  Our 
native  industry,  the  importation  of  cotton  fabrics  increased 
under  the  old  tariff,  between  the  year  1827  and  the  year  1850 
inclusively,  by  778,000  roub.,  or  25  per  cent     The  importa- 


•  Partly  French  silks. 

t  Principally  French  and  English  silks. 
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tion  of  printed  calicoes  was  prohibited  down  to  the  end  of  1850, 
and  white  or  dyed  cotton  goods  were  subject  to  duties  varying 
from  83  kop.  to  9  roub.  45  kop.  per  lb.  Russ.  In  the  tariff  of 
1851  the  prohibition  of  cotton  prints  was  abolished^  and  the 
scale  of  duties  made  to  run,  according  to  description  and  quality, 
from  48  kop.  to  3  roub.  per  lb.*  Compared  with  the  old  tariff 
this  was  a  considerable  reduction,  the  duties  on  various  arti- 
cles being  reduced  by  a  third,  a  half,  and  even  more  ;  but  the 
duty  still  continues  very  high.  On  shirtings  and  white  calicoes 
it  comes  to  90  and  even  150  per  cent,  or  more  ;  on  dyed  stuffs, 
to  80  or  100  per  cent. ;  on  printed  calicoes,  to  from  100  to 
200  per  cent. ;  on  muslins,  to  from  50  to  80  per  cent. ;  and  on 
cotton  shawls,  to  250  per  centf  The  following  table  enables 
us  to  compare  the  Russian  tariff  with  that  of  other  countries  in 
the  matter  of  cottons :  — 

Per  Lb.  Rum. 
Kop. 
England:  5  percent,  ad  valorem.    Many  articles  free. 
Belgium:  White  fabrics  -  -  -  18 

„  Dyed  or  printed  ditto  -  -  -  33 

States  of  Zollverein  :  All  cotton  fabrics  without  distinction  37^ 

Austria:  According  to  quality      ...  10^-79 

Russia:  White  or  dyed  fabrics,  according  to  quality    -  48-160 

„         Printed  ditto    -  -  -  -  120-250 

„        Ditto  with  dressing  ...  300 

In  France  cotton  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  Indian 
nankin  and  lace,  are  prohibited.  In  regard  to  our  own  tariff 
we  perceive  that  its  lowest  rate,  for  the  most  common  white  or 
dyed  fabrics,  greatly  exceeds  the  highest  rate  of  other  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Austrian  maximum  for  the]  finest 
fabrics ;  and  that  bur  maximum  is  four  times  as  high  as  the 
Austrian,  the  next  highest  to  our  own.  It  is  evident  that 
duties  of  such  an  amount  must  afford  great  inducements  to 
contraband  traffic.  Still  the  reductions  introduced  by  the  new 
tariff,  comparatively  larger  in  the  case  of  cottons  than  of  silks, 
have  not  been  without  l£eir  effect  on  importation.  Under  the 
old  tariff  the  importation  from  Europe}  represented,  during 
the  last  three  years  of  its  existence  (1848-50\  an  average 
annual  value  of  1,033,500  roub.,  and  during  the  tmree  following 

*  By  rescript  of  "/^  1854,  the  duties  on  cotton  fabrics  are  again  reduced 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  wlien  imported  by  dry  frontier. 

f  In  this  calculation  we  have  taken  for  our  basis  the  prices  of  French  cotton 
goods,  which  are  generally  higher  than  English.  Had  the  latter  been  taken,  our 
tariff  rutes  would  have  stood  still  higher  ad  valorem, 

X  See  note  t>  anti/p,  273.  The  observation  applies  to  cottons  as  well  as 
to  silks. 
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years  (1851-53),  it  averaged  under  the  new  tariff  1,330,800 
roub.,  exclusive  of  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  of  tull  and  cotton  lace  which  figure  apart  in  our  calcula- 
tions,— being  an  increase  of  297,300  roub.,  or  29  per  cent. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  the  importation  averaged  during 
the  period  1848-50  the  value  of  104,500  roub.,  and  during  the 
three  following  years  158,700,  being  an  increase  of  54,200 
roub.,  or  52  per  cent.  This  increase  of  legal  importation  under 
a  tariff  which  taxes  the  foreign  article  at  the  rate  of  from  50 
to  150  per  cent,  or  more,  ad  valorem^  shows  how  far  behind  we 
are  in  the  matter  of  cost  of  manufacture.  The  total  value  of 
cotton  manufactures  imported  from  Europe  and  Asia  together 
during  the  period  1847-51  averaged  3,933,000  roub.  per 
annum,  contributed  as  follows :  — 


mir.  Roub. 

'Per  Cent. 

Asia      -                -                -                 - 

2,650,100 

67-4 

England                .                -                - 

448,600 

11-4 

European  Turkey  -                -                 - 

321,900 

8-2 

Prussia-                 -                 .                 - 

261,100* 

6-6 

Austria                   .                 .                 - 

138,300 

3-5 

Hanse  Towns        -                -                - 

58,000 

1-5 

France                   -                - 

43,800 

11 

Other  countries      -                -                - 

11,200 
3,933,000 

0-3 

Total 

100 

We  perceive  from  this  table  that  three-fourths  of  the  impor- 
tation is  from  Asia  and  Turkey.  It  consists  of  different  fabrics 
in  the  oriental  taste,  to  which  the  Mussulman  population  of 
some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of  European  Kussia 
and  of  the  Caucasian  provinces  are  accustomed.  On  examining 
the  effects  of  the  reduced  tariff  upon  the  importation  from  the 
different  countries  separately,  we  find  the  chief  increase  to  be 
on  cottons  imported  from  Prussia,  or  arriving  in  transit  through 
that  country.  During  the  period  1848-50  the  value  of  the 
importation  from  Prussia  averaged  only  129,500  roub.,  and 
during  1851-53  it  averaged  705,200,  deduction  made  of  the 
whole  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland  (158,700  roub.), 
so  that  it  has  more  than  quintupled  since  the  reduction.  The 
importation  from  Austria  has  increased  about  70  per  cent* 
compared  with  the  average  of  1848-50,  and  that  from  the 
Hanse  Towns  and  France  has  doubled. 


•  Partly  composed  of  French  and  English  cottons  from  the  Leii>zig  fair. 
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Woollen  Manufactures. 

Referring  to  what  we  have  already  said  regarding  the  move- 
ment of  our  trade  in  these  articles^  when  treating  of  their 
manufacture  (see  ante^  Vol.  II.  p.  1.  et  seg.),  we  here  present 
the  following  figures  in  regard  to  imports :  — 

Sitv.  Roub. 

The  value  of  cloth  imported  during  the  period  1824-26  averaged  per 

annum  -  -  -  -  -  -  816,200 

And  the  importation  during  the  period  1848-50  averaged  -         324,800 

Exhibiting  a  decrease  (=»  60  per  cent.)  of         -  -  -         491,400 

The  value  of  shawls  and  light  fabrics  imported  during  the  period 

1824-26  averaged  per  annum        -  -  -  -       1,659,800 

And  during  the  period  1848-50        ....       1,768,100 


Exhibiting  an  increase  (» 6^  per  cent.)  of        -.  -  -         108,300 

Tlie  value  of  woollen  manufactures  of  everj  sort  imported  during  the 

period  1824-26  averaged  per  annum  ...       2,476,000 

And  during  the  period  1848-50        ....       2,092,900 

Exhibiting  a  decrease  (»15|  per  cent.)  of       ...  383,100 

This  is  the  natural  result  of  high  duties^  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  home  manufacture.  The  decrease  is  referable  solely  to 
cloths — an  article  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  of  which  the  fabrication,  long  established  in 
Kus^^ia,  has  been  greatly  developed  within  the  last  thirty  years ; 
it  has  also  been  specially  favoured  in  the  tariff*,  for  the  cloths 
of  those  colours  most  in  use,  either  for  the  army  or  for  commoq 
wear,  as  black,  dark  blue,  and  dark  green,  as  well  as  white^ 
have  been  subjected  to  nearly  double  the  duty  imposed  upon 
cloths  of  other  colours.  Light  and  fancy  fabrics,  the  use  of 
which  is  more  amenable  to  the  changes  of  fashion,  have  been 
found  more  able  to  support  the  high  duties  of  our  tariff. 

Under  the  old  tariff,  black,  white,  dark  blue,  and  dark  green 
cloths  had  to  pay  3  roub.  50  kop.  per  lb.,  and  cloths  of  any 
other  colour  1  roub.  80  kop. ;  flannels,  1  roub.  20  kop. ;  and 
other  light  fabrics  such  as  camlets,  merinos,  de-laines,  gauzes, 
crapes,  from  1  roub.  25  kop.  to  3  roub.  50  kop.,  according  to 
quality  ;  imitation  caohemere  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  9  roub, 
45  kop. ;  carpets  65  and  125  kop.,  according  to  quality.  For 
many  articles  such  duties  were  equivalent  to  a  prohibition,  and 
all  printed  fabrics  were  moreover  expressly  prohibited.  It  is 
evident  that  under  such  a  tariff  it  was  only  very  fine  articles, 
of  great  relative  value,  which  could  enter  in  a  lawful  way.     It 
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Kop. 

Kop. 

350  to  220 

180  „ 

160 

120  „ 

100 

65  and  125  ^ 

50 

945  „ 

800 
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is  astonishing  that  legal  importation  could  have  been  maintained 
to  the  value  of  more  than  2  millions  of  roubles ;  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  so,  shows  how  far  behind  we  are  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  production,  notwithstanding  the  very  marked  progress 
which  our  woollen  manufacture  has  made.  In  the  tariff  of 
1851  the  duties  underwent  the  following  reductions:  — 

For  white,  black,  green,  and  dark  blue  cloths,  p<.T  lb.,  from 
For  cloths  of  other  colours  -  „  - 

For  flannels  and  similar  fabrics  -  ,« 

For  carpets  -  -  -  „  - 

For  shawls  -  -  -  w  - 

All  other  fabrics  which  formerly  paid  from  125  to  350  kop. 
are  now  tariffed  at  the  rate  of  120  kop.  and  180  kop,*  The 
prohibition  of  printed  fabrics  has  been  abolished,  and  replaced 
by  duties  of  200  and  340  kop.,  according  to  quality.f  But 
however  considerable  these  modifications  may  be  in  themselves, 
the  present  duties  are  still  far  too  high,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  tariffs  of  other  countries.  Thus,  in  the  tariff  of 
the  ZoUverein,  cloths  and  similar  fabrics  pay  22  J  kop.  per  lb. 
Kuss.,  being  a  tenth  of  the  Russian  duty  on  white,  black,  and 
dark  cloths,  and  less  than  a  seventh  of  the  Russian  duty  on 
cloths  of  other  colours.  Light  fabrics,  whether  white,  dyed, 
or  printed,  pay  37^  kop.  per  lb.  Russ.,  or  less  than  a  third  of 
the  lowest  Russian,  and  less  than  an  eighth  of  the  highest 
Russian  rate ;  carpets  pay  15  kop.  per  lb.  Russ.,  or  less  than  a 
third  of  the  rate  adopted  in  our  new  tariff.  In  Austria  woollen 
fabrics  pay  from  25  to  125  kop.  per  lb.  Russ.,  according  to 
quality ;  in  Belgium,  18  to  37^  kop. ;  in  France,  19  to  50 
kop. ;  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  bonnetry  and  made- 
up  articles,  they  are  duty  free. 

The  duties  imposed  by  our  tariff  of  1851  come  on  an  average, 
for  black,  white,  blue,  and  dark  green  cloths,  to  100  per  cent. ; 
for  cloths  of  other  colours  to  75  per  cent. ;  for  merinos  and  the 
like,  not  printed,  to  50-75  per  cent. ;  for  the  same  printed,  to 
75-150  per  cent ;  for  shawls,  to  about  100  per  cent. ;  and  for 
carpets,  to  about  35  per  cent.  It  is  clear  that  a  tariff  like  this 
leaves  but  a  narrow  margin  for  lawful  commerce ;  and  accor- 
dingly, the  reductions  of  duty,  large  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
have  produced  no  effect  on  iinportation,  which,  far  from  aug- 
menting, in  1851  actually  fell  on  —  a  circumstance  which  shows 
how  unfounded  was  the  outcry  of  our  manufacturers  on  the 

*  By  rescript  of  ^TSF  *®*'*»  ^^  these  duties  have  been  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10,  20,  or  30  per  cent,  for  importations  bj  dry  frontier. 

1   Reduced  by  rescript  of  77^*  1854,  to  160  and  270  kop.  by  dry  frontier. 
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appearance  of  the  new  tjiriff.  The  value  of  the  importation  of 
cloths^  which  during  the  period  1848-50  averaged  324,400 
roubles,  fell  during  the  three  following  years  to  225,000  (in- 
cluding the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  did 
not  figure  in  the  preceding  tables),  thus  exhibiting  a  decrease  of 
99,400  roubles,  or  31  per  cent  The  value  of  woollen  fabrics 
of  every  description  imported  from  Europe  during  the  period 
1848-50,  averaged  1,797,900  roubles,  and  fell  during  the  three 
following  years  to  1,325,800  roubles,  without  reckoning  the 
importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  also  fell  froni 
254,700  roubles  to  135,500,  thus  presenting  for  the  importation 
into  the  empire  a  decrease  of  472,100  roubles,  or  26  per  cent., 
and  for  that  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland  of  119,200  roubles,  or 
46  per  cent. ;  and  we  have  further  to  observe  that  the  value  of 
printed  fabrics,  which  were  formerly  prohibited,  figures  in  the 
total  importation  of  1851-53  for  36,600  roubles,  so  that  in 
reality  the  decrease  on  the  articles  admitted  under  the  old 
tarifi*  exceeds  the  proportions  we  have  just  mentioned.  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that  this  branch  of  our  imports  has  little 
chance  of  augmenting  under  our  present  tariff,  and  that  even 
a  farther  decrease  is  probable  unless  the  duties  undergo  a  new 
reduction.  The  average  annual  importation  of  the  quinquen- 
nium 1847-51  amounted  to  the  value  of  2,103,500  roubles, 
contributed  by  the  various  countries  as  follows  :  — 


Siiv.Roub. 

Per  Cent. 

England                ... 

737,600 

35'1 

Prussia                  ... 

288,200 

13-7 

Asia      -                -                -                - 

268,700 

12-8 

European  Turkey- 

243,200 

11  6 

France  -                -                -                - 

190.500 

90 

Hanse  Towns        .                -                - 

188,300 

8*9 

Austria                 .                -                - 

155,300 

7-4 

Other  countries     .                -                - 
Total 

31,700 

1-5 

2,103,500 

100 

Linen  and  Hempen  Manufactures. 

From  the  table  given  {ante^  Vol.  I.  p.  525.),  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  importation  of  these  articles  had  nearly  quadrupled  between 
1824-26  and  1848-50,  having  risen  from  the  value  of  139,200 
roubles  durii^  the  former  period,  to  519,600  during  the  latter. 
This  increase  in  the  legal  importation  is  so  much  the  more  re- 
markable  because  the  duties  under  the  old  tariff  were  pretty 
nearly  prohibitory,  and  greatly  encouraged  the  smuggling 
business  wluch  was  extensively  carried  on  across  the  Prus- 
sian and  Austrian  frontier.    Lmens   bleached  or  unbleached 
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paid  1  roub.  85  kop.  per  lb.  Russ. ;  striped,  dyed,  or  che- 
quered, 6  rouK  90  kop. ;  damask  table  napery  2  roub.  30  kop. ; 
cambric  5  roub.  60  kop.*  Since  1842  there  were  some  pretty 
large  reductions  for  importations  from  Austria  and  Prussia  by 
dry  frontier,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  our  conunercial  rela- 
tions with  our  two  neighbours,  and  those  had  the  effect  of 
slightly  diminishing  the  contr.iband  trade.  But  it  is  evident 
that  so  high  a  tarift*  allowed  tlie  legal  importation  only  of  very 
fine  fabrics ;  and  the  large  increase  of  importation  under  the  old 
tariff,  whilst  it  indicates  the  progress  of  luxury,  attests  at  same 
time  the  little  progress  of  our  manufacture  in  the  fabrication  of 
finer  articles.  By  the  tarifl'  of  1851  the  duties  have  been  re- 
duced, for  fine  linens  from  185  to  100  kop.  per  lb.  for  importa- 
tions by  wet,  and  to  60  kop,  for  importations  by  dry  frontier ; 
luid  for  common  linens  from  185  to  60  kop.  for  importations  by 
wet,  and  to  40  kop.  for  importations  by  dry  frontier ;  for  damask 
table  linen  from  230  kop.  to  120  kop.  for  importations  by  wet, 
and  to  90  kop.  for  importations  by  dry  frontier ;  and  for  cam- 
bric from  560  to  300  kop.f  Dyed  or  striped  linens,  which  paid 
under  the  old  tariff  690  kop.,  have  been  assimilated  to  bleached 
linens,  and  pay  according  to  quality  60  and  100  kop,  when  im- 
ported by  sea,  and  40  and  60  kop,  when  imported  by  land,  the 
surtax  on  handkerchiefs  being  fuso  abolished.  Printed  linens, 
formerly  prohibited,  are  admitted  at  a  duty  of  140  kop.^  These 
duties  are  equivalent  on  common  linens  imported  by  land  to 
50  75  per  cent,  and  imported  by  sea  to  75  100  per  cent ;  on  fine 
linens  imported  by  land  to  30,  and  by  sea  to  50  per  cent. ;  on 
table  linen  imported  by  land  to  about  50-60,  and  by  sea  to  about 
60-80  per  cent ;  and  on  cauibrics  to  about  80  per  cent  Let 
us  compare  such  rates  with  those  of  other  coimtries.  In  the 
Zollverein,  common  unbleached  linen  pays  IJ  kop.  per  lb., 
being  about  ^j  of  the  lowest  and  -^-^  of  the  highest  rate  in  the 
Russian  tariff  for  fabrics  of  that  description  ;  bleached  linen  of 
every  sort  pays  8^  kop.,  or  about  }  of  the  lowest  and  y'y  of 
the  highest  rate  in  our  tariff;  table  linen  8|  kop.,  equivalent 
to  yY  or  y^5  of  our  rate,  accoiding  as  the  importation  is  by  dry 
or  wet  frontier;  cambric  16|  kop.,  or  y*^  of  the  duty  levied  in 
Russia.  In  Austria  the  coarsest  linens  pay  4  kop.  or  y\y  of 
the  lowest  Russian  rate ;  common  linens  10^  kop. ;  fine  linens 
40  kop. ;  finest  linens,  cambric  included,  53  kop.  —  the  last- 

*  Besides  a  heavy  sarcharge  on  linen  and  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

t  By  rescript  of  f^^T*  ^®^*»  *^®®®  duties  were  farther  reduced  10- -33  per 
oent.  on  importations  by  dry  frontier. 

t  Reduced  by  rescript  of?|^^  1854,  to  110  kop.  for  importations  by  dry 
frontier. 
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mentioned  duty  being  still  under  the  lowest  rate  charged  for 
common  linens  imported  into  Hus.sia  by  sea.  In  Belgium  linen 
fabrics  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  6  100  kopecks  per  lb.  Russ., 
according  to  quality.  In  France  linens  pay  6  85  kop.,  and 
damask  nnpery  27^100  kop.  per  lb.  Russ.,  according  to  quality. 
In  England  linen  fabrics  pay  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  several 
articles  are  duty  free.  We  perceive  from  these  comparisons 
that  notwithstanding  the  reductions  of  1851  our  tariff*  is  still 
very  much  higher  than  that  of  any  other  country ;  nor  have  the 
reductions  ha<l  any  very  visible  effect  on  importation.  The 
average  value  of  the  latter  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  old 
tariff  was  Ro.  51956OO  per  annum,  and  during  the  three  years 
1851-53  importation  (without  reckoning  the  importation  into  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  which  did  notappear  in  the  preceding  tables) 
averaged  Ro.  858,500;  this,  no  doubt,  exhibits  an  mcrease 
of  Ro.  338,900,  or  65  per  cent^ ;  but,  per  contra,  the  importation 
into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  in  consequence  of  the  facili- 
ties granted  in  1842  to  the  commerce  with  Prussia  and  Austria 
had  been  going  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  fell  after  the 
introduction  of  the  new  tariff  into  Poland  from  Ro.  347,700 
(average  of  1848  50)  to  Ro.  142,400,  being  a  decrease  of  Ro. 
205,300,  or  60  per  cent.  :  so  that  taking  the  importation  into  the 
empire  and  the  kingdom  together,  we  obtain  on  the  whole 
867,300  roubles,  an  increase  of  no  more  than  Ro.  1 33,600,  or  15 
per  cent,  which  shows  that  the  reductions  of  1851  were  not 
sufficient  to  make  legal  take  the  place  of  contraband  traffic. 
During  the  period  1847-51  the  importations  of  linen  fabrics 
represented  an  annual  value  of  631,000  roubles,  which  was 
contributed  by  the  different  countries  in  the  following  pro-^ 
portions :  — 


Prussia             -                -                -                . 
Austria             -                -                -                - 
Turkejr             -                -                -                . 
England            .                -                .                . 
France              -                .                -                . 
Other  countries                 .                -                - 

Total 

Siir,  Roub, 
892,700 
96,800 
53,400 
44.400 
27,600 
16,100 

Per  Cent. 
62-2 
16-4 
8-4 
7*0 
4-4 
2-6 

631,000 

100 

Lace  and  Net, 

During  the  quinquennium  1826  30  the  importation  of  these 
articles  represented  an  annual  value  of  318,900  roub.,  which  in 
1846  50  had  increased  to  593,500  roub.,  or  nearly  double. 
Silk  lace  and  net  was  subject  under  the  old  tariff  to  a  duty  of 
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22|  roub.^  and  flax  and  cotton  to  a  duty  of  21  roub.  per  lb. 
Russ.  In  the  tariff  of  1851  these  duties  were  reduced  for  silk 
lace  or  net  to  10  roub.,  and  for  flax  or  cotton  lace  or  net  to 
6  roub.*  These  duties  are  equivalent  on  cotton  net  to  about 
60-70  per  cent. ;  on  silk  net  to  about  25-30  per  cent. ;  and  on 
flax  net  to  about  6  per  cent. :  as  for  lace,  the  price  is  so  various, 
according  to  sort  and  richness  of  pattern,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  percentage  equivalent  to  a  duty  levied  by  weight.  In 
the  French  tariff  lace  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per 
cent,  for  silk,  and  5  per  cent  for  flax  or  cotton ;  net  is  pro- 
hibited. All  these  articles  can  be  so  easily  smuggled  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  prevent  their  fraudulent  introduction  by 
any  other  means  than  by  the  adoption  of  a  very  moderate  tariff. 
In  the  Zollverein  net  is  charged  with  a  duty  of  27^  kop.  per 
lb.  Buss. ;  lace,  with  41  kop. ;  and  blond  (or  silk  lace),  with 
82^  kop.  In  Austria,  net  and  lace  pay  1  roub.  34  kop.  per  lb. 
Russ.,  which  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  lowest  rate  in  the 
Russian  tariff.  The  reduction  of  duty  in  the  new  tariff —  50 
per  cent,  for  flax  or  cotton  net  or  lace,  and  65\  per  cent,  for 
silk  lace  —  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  importation,  the 
value  of  which,  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  old  tariff, 
averaged  618,000  roub.  per  annum,  and  during  the  three  follow- 
ing years  (1851-53 )  averaged  562,700  roub.  (exclusive  of  the 
importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  averaged 
50,100  roub.),  thus  presenting  a  decrease  of  55,300  roub.,  or 
about  10  per  cent.  The  decrease,  however,  is  only  apparent, 
as  the  importation  of  1851-53  represents  only  the  cotton  and 
flax  net  and  lace,  the  silk  net  and  blond  being  mixed  up  in  the 
custom-house  returns  with  other  articles  of  silk  manufacture 
subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty.  The  average  annual  importa* 
tion  of  1846-50t  amounted  to  the  value  of  553,500  roub.,  contri- 
buted as  follows :  — 


Prussia              ,                .                .                - 
England            -                -                 *                . 
Austria             .                .                -                - 
Uanse  Towns  -               -               -                - 
France             -               -               -               - 
Other  coantries                .               .               - 

Total 

1      Silv.  Houb. 

261,800t 
105,800 
69,100 
67.400§ 
43,100 
16,800 

1 
Fer  Oat. 

47-2 
19*1 
12-5 
10-4 

7-8 

8-0 

553,500 

100 

*  Reduced  bj  rescript  of  jj[^'  1854,  for  silk  net  and  blond  to  7^  roub.,  and 

for  flax  or  cotton  lace  or  net  to  4  roub.  by  dry  frontier. 

t  The  tables  of  commerce  for   1851   and   1852   do  not  gite  the  value  by 
countries. 

{  Partly  from  France  and  England. 

§  Of  French  and  English  origin. 
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Wrought  Metals,  —  Scythes  and  Sickles, 

The  importation  of  these  articles  has  been  nearly  stationary 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1826-30  the  value  of  the  average 
annual  importation  was  595,300  roub. ;  in  1846  50  it  was  only 
539,300  roub.,  being  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent. ;  during  the 
period  1851-53  it  rose  to  676,000  roub.  (deducting  importa- 
tion into  kingdom  of  Poland,  averaging  59,700  roub.),  which 
presents  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  im- 
mediately preceding  period,  but  of  no  more  than  80,700  roub. 
as  compared  with  1826  30,  being  an  increase  of  about  14percent. 
in  the  space  of  twenty-three  years.  They  form  one  of  the  most 
moderately  taxed  articles  in  the  tariff*,  the  duty  being  only 
40  kop.  per  pood,  equivalent  to  about  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
As  the  use  of  scythes  and  sickles  augments  with  the  progress 
of  the  rural  population  and  the  wants  of  agriculture,  the 
stationary  movement  of  importation  can  be  attributed  only  to 
the  development  of  the  home  manufacture.  We  derive  our 
foreign  supply  chiefly  from  Austria,  and  especially  Styria, 
which  excels  in  making  these  articles.  Of  the  value  of  539,300 
roub.,  the  average  annual  importation  of  the  period  1846-50, 
Austria  furnished  480,600  roub.,  or  89  per  cent* ;  the  Hanse 
Towns  20,200  roub.,  or  3*8  per  cent. ;  Prussia  18,900  roub., 
or  3*5  per  cent ;  and  other  countries  19,000  roub.,  or  3*7  per 
cent. 

Cutlery,  and  other  Articles  of  Hardware, 

Most  articles  comprehended  under  this  head  were  subject  to 
heavy  duties  under  the  old  tariff*.  Coarse  cutlery,  locks,  alloys 
of  metals,  sword  and  sabre  blades  were  prohibited,  and  the  duties 
on  many  other  articles  were  so  high  as  to  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition. Fine  cutlery  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  from  1  roub. 
20  kop.  to  5  roub.  80  kop.  per  lb. ;  fine  steel  wares  to  a  duty 
of  6  roub.  per  lb. ;  and  brass  and  copper  articles  to  a  duty  of 
6  roub.  90  kop.  and  10  roub.  per  pood.  Down  to  1845  bronzes 
were  prohibited,  with  the  exception  of  detached  pieces,  neither 

filt  nor  plated,  intended  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
ronze  articles,  which  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  40  kop.  per  lb. 
In  1845  the  prohibition  was  abolished,  and  (the  old  duty  being 
retained  for  detached  pieces^  a  duty  substituted  of  60  kop. 
per  lb.  for  bronzes  neither  gilt  nor  plated  ;  of  3  roub.  for  gilt 
bronzes  weighing  20  lbs.  each ;  of  1  roub.  80  kop.  for  pieces 
weighing  more  than  20  lbs. ;  and  of  6  roub.  for  small  articles  of 
less  than  a  pound  weight.     In  the  tariff*  of  1851  these  duties 
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were  reduced  to  40  kop.  per  lb.  for  complete  articles  in  bronze 
neither  gilt  nor  plated;  to  1^  roub,  for  gilt  or  plated  bronzes 
up  to  20  lb.  weight  in  one  piece ;  to  1  roub.  for  pieces  weigh- 
ing more  than  20  lb. ;  and  to  3  roub.  for  small  articles  weigh- 
ing less  than  half  a  pound.  These  duties  come  to  50  100  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  For  common  articles  of  brass  and  copper  the 
duty  has  been  reduced  from  6  roub.  90  kop.  and  10  roub.  to  an 
uniform  rate  of  5  roub.  per  pood,  which  may  average  about 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.*  The  prohibition  of  common  locks 
and  cutlery  has  been  replaced  by  a  duty  on  common  cutlery  of 
70  kop.  per  lb.,  equivalent  to  about  50  60  per  cent. ;  on  com- 
mon locks  (not  polished)  of  15  kop.  per  lb.,  equivalent  to  about 
40  50  per  cent. ;  and  on  fine  or  polished  locks  of  50  kop.  per 
lb.,  equivalent  to  about  50  per  cent.  For  fine  cutlery  with 
common  wooden,  bone,  or  horn  handles,  the  duty  has  been 
reduced  from  120  to  70  kop.,  or  about  60  per  cent ;  and  for 
the  same  with  ivory,  shell,  or  mother-of-pearl  handles,  the  old 
duties  of  120  and  5tO  kop.  have  been  superseded  by  an  uniform 
rate  of  200  kop.  per  lb.,  equivalent  to  about  50  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.^  In  the  Zollverein,  fine  locks  and  cutlery,  together 
with  copper  and  brass  articles,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  only 
7^  kop.  per  lb.  Buss.,  and  bronzes  and  other  fine  hardware 
articles  to  a  duty  of  37^  kop.  In  Austria  these  articles  pay 
from  124  to  50  kop.  per  lb,,  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the 
reductions  that  have  been  made  with  us,  the  present  duties  are 
far  higher  than  those  of  other  countries,  and  leave  no  great 
latitude  for  legal  importation.  This  during  the  period  1846  -50 
represented  an  average  annual  value  of  125,400  roub.,  and  rose 
during  1846  50  to  423,900  roub.,  including  bronzes  (formerly 
prohibited)  to  the  value  of  47,100  roub.  After  the  reductions 
in  the  tariff  of  1851,  the  importation  ro^e  in  1851-53  to  the 
average  annual  value  of  689,300  roub.  (exclusive  of  the  im- 
portation into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  averaged  101,400 
roub.),  being  an  increase  of  265,400  roub.,  or  63  per  cent. 
Considering  that,  even  under  the  old  tariff,  importation  was 
strongly  progressive,  having  more  than  tripled  since  1830,  we 
cannot  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  lowered  tariff  on  the  importation  of  1851-53,  which,  more- 
over, embraces  various  articles  on  which  the  modifications  of 
1851  have  had  no  effect.     These  have  been  sensibly  felt  only 

*  By  rescript  of  ^fj~  1854,  this  duty  is  reduced  to  4  roub.  per  pood  for 
importations  by  dry  frontier. 

t  By  rescript  of  "J^  1854,  the  duties  on  cutlery  have  been  farther  reduced  in 
the  proportion  of  25-30  per  cent,  for  importations  by  dry  frontier. 
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on  tlie  bronzes,  of  which  the  importation  has  more  than  doubled, 
but  its  total  value  is  still  very  trifling  for  an  article  in  such 
extensive  use  amongst  the  easy  classes ;  its  average  value 
(119,000  roub.)  during  the  years  1851-53  (which  includes  the 
importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland)  does  not  represent  the 
value  of  foreign  bronzes  ordered  by  individuals  in  the  two 
capitals,  which  shows  that  quantities  of  these  articles  must  be 
smuggled  into  the  country.  The  average  annual  value  of 
articles  in  wrought  metal  (including  jewellery  and  goldsmiths' 
work,  but  exclusive  of  scythes,  sickles,  and  other  industrial 
tools)  imported  during  the  period  1846-50  amounted  to  468,400 
roub.,  contributed  as  follows :  — 


Si/r.  Rouh, 

Per  Cent. 

England 

*                •                k 

'      205,800 

43-9 

Prussia 

- 

54,500 

11-6 

Austria 

^                _ 

53,200 

11-4 

France 

"                                         m                                       'm 

46,900 

100 

Turkey 

-                -                - 

46,900 

100 

Haiise  Towns  - 

- 

40,700 

8-7 

Other  countries 

•                                           •                                          • 

Total 

20,400 

4-4 

468,400 

100 

In  the  above  importation  is  included  gold  and  silversmiths' 
work  to  the  value  of  43,300  roub., — a  sum  which  there  can  be 
little  doubt  represents  but  a  small  proportion  of  articles,  the 
clandestine  introduction  of  which,  easy  in  itself,  was  stimulated 
by  a  customs  duty  of  35  per  cent. ;  and  although  in  the  tariff 
of  1851  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  replaced  by  one  of  100  roub. 
per  lb.  on  gold,  and  6  roub.  per  lb.  on  silver  articles,  the  change 
has  had  little  effect  on  the  legal  importation,  the  average  value 
of  which  during  1851-53  amounted  only  to  59,000  roubJ,  in- 
cluding the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

Clocks  and  Watches 

belong  to  the  class  of  articles  which  are  very  easily  smuggled. 
In  Austria,  for  example,  when  they  were  subject  to  an  ai/  va- 
lorem duty  of  60  per  cent.,  the  legal  importation  of  watches 
scarcely  amounted  to  a  few  hundreds ;  but  since  this  duty  has 
been  replaced  by  one  of  a  florin  apiece  for  watches,  and  3 
florins  apiece  for  clocks,  the  importation  has  risen  to  more 
than  20,000.  In  Bussia  the  duties  under  the  old  tariff  were 
5  roub.  for  gold  watches,  \^  roub.  for  silver  watches,  and  2 
roub.  60  kop.  per  lb.  for  clock  movements.  Mounted  clocks, 
which  were  prohibited  down  to  1845,  were  admitted  from  that 
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date  at  a  duty  of  3  roub.  per  lb. ;  detached  pieces  of  watch  or 
clock-work  paying'*only  80  kop.  per  lb.  By  the  tariff  of  1851 
the  duties  were  reduced  to  2  roub.  apiece  for  gold  watches, 
60  kop.  apiece  for  silver  watches^  and  2  roub.  per  lb.  for  clock 
movements  and  mounted  clocks.  In  the  States  of  the  Zollve- 
rein  all  clocks  and  watches  are  subject^  without  distinction,  to 
the  very  moderate  duty  of  37|  kop.  per  lb*  Buss.  In  Austria 
watches  pay  under  the  new  tariff  die  same  rate  as  jewellery, — 
namely,  3  roub.  15  kop.,  and  bronze  clocks  53  kop.  per  lb.  Buss. 
In  France  gold  watches  pay  according  to  quality  70,  110,  and 
150  kop.  apiece,  and  silver  watches  27  and  45  kop.  In  Eng- 
land watches  not  exceeding  the  value  of  10/.  pay  160,  225,  or 
480  kop.  each  according  to  description,  watches  exceeding  that 
value  640  kop.,  and  silver  watches  64,  96,  and  255  kop.  each. 
The  importation  of  clocks,  watches,  and  their  appurtenances 
during  the  quinquennium  1831  35  represented  an  annual  value 
of  188,500  roub. ;  and  during  1846-50  the  mean  annual  value 
had  increased  to  478,400  roub.,  of  which  26,500  roub.  were  for 
detached  pieces  of  mechanism,  and  the  remainder  for  finished 
watches  and  clocks.  During  1851-53,  after  the  reduction  of 
duty,  the  value  of  the  annual  importation  averaged  695,800  roub. 
(besides  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which 
averaged  66,300  roub.),  of  which  20,800  roub.  were  for  de- 
tached pieces  of  mechanism,  and  the  remainder  for  clocks  and 
watches.  This  presents  an  increase  of  217,400  roub.,  or  45  per 
cent.5  which  is  marked  progress ;  but  we  must  observe  that 
even  under  the  old  tariff  the  importation  of  these  articles  (of 
which  the  manufacture  in  Bussia  is  almost  nif),  was  greatly  on 
the  increase,  having  augmented  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years  in 
more  than  the  proportion  of  2  to  5.  During  the  period  1846- 
50  the  average  importation  was  contributed  as  follows:  — 


Prussia              -                -                -                . 
Hanse  Towns   -                -                -                - 
Austria             -                -                -                - 
Other  countries                 ... 

Total 

5f7v.  rtoub. 

189,100 

125,300 

100,000 

36,900 

Per  Cent. 

42*0 

27-7 

221 

8*2 

451,900 

100 

Leather  and  Dressed  Skins, 

Under  the  old  tariff  these  articles  were  very  heavily  taxed, 
the  duty  (1  roub.  per  lb.)  coming  to  upwards  of  50  per  cent, 
on  morocco  leather ;  to  90  per  cent,  on  skins  dressed  for  glove- 
making  ;  to  about  150  per  cent  on  tanned  and  curried  hides 
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for  shoemaking  and  the  like ;  and  to  400  per  cent,  and  upwards 
on  sole  leather.  By  the  tariff  of  1851  the  duty  was  reduced 
to  25  kop.  per  lb.,  which  runs  to  from  12  to  100  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  and  entirely  excludes  the  competition  of  sole  leather. 
In  the  Zollverein  dressed  hides  and  skins  pay  a  duty  of  4^  and 
6  kop.  and  in  Austria  a  duty  of  4^  and  9  kop.  per  lb.  Russ. 
Down  to  1851  dressed  skins  are  not  separately  stated  in  our 
tables  of  commerce,  but  slumped  with  raw  hides  and  skins  of 
every  description,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  exhibit  the  move- 
ment of  their  importation.  Taking  hides  and  skins  of  every 
sort,  dressed  and  undressed,  we  find  that  the  importation  repre- 
sented an  average  value — 

Silv.  Rnuh. 
During  the  period  1836-30,  of  -  -  -       53,600 

And  „  1846-50    „  -  -  -     288,400 

thus  more  than  quintupling  in  the  space  of  twenty  years.  After 
the  reduction  of  the  duty,  the  importation  of  dressed  hides  and 
skins  from  Europe  represented  during  the  period  1851-53, 
including  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  an  average 
value  of  80,900  roub.  per  annum, — -  a  trifling  amount  compared 
with  the  extensive  use  of  the  article  in  various  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. 


Articles  manufactured  from  Leather. 

Under  the  old  tariff  all  articles  manufactured  from  leather 
were  prohibited  with  the  exception  of  saddlery  and  harness, 
which  were  admitted  at  a  duty  of  120  kop.  per  lb.,  which  came 
to  200  per  cent,  or  more ;  and  gloves,  which  were  admitted  at 
a  duty  of  from  7^  to  10  roub.  per  lb.,  which  came  at  an  average 
to  upwards  of  80  per  cent.  In  the  tariff  of  1851  the  duty  was 
reduced  to  40  kop.  for  saddlery  and  harness,  and  an  uniform 
rate  of  3  roubles  for  gloves,  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  about  60  per  cent,  for  the  former  article,  and  30  per  cent, 
for  the  latter.  The  prohibition  of  other  articles  was  superseded 
by  a  duty  of  40  kop.  per  lb.,  except  for  shoes,  which  are  sub- 
jected to  a  duty  of  1  roub.  per  lb.  In  the  Zollverein  manu- 
factured leather  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  7^  and  16|  kop.,  and 
in  Austria  to  a  duty  of  13,  26,  and  52  kop.,  according  to  sort. 
Under  our  old  tariff  fine  leather  gloves  formed  the  only  article 
that  could  stand  the  heavy  imposition,  and  the  importation  of 
other  leather  articles — mostly  prohibited,  no  doubt — was  ex- 
ceedingly trifling.  The  total  importation  during  1826  30  re- 
presented an  average  value  of  no  more  than  Ko.  72,500  per 
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annum;  and  during  the  period  1846-50  the  importation  of 
gloves  alone  averaged  the  yearly  value  of  126,400  roubles, 
which  is  an  increase  of  74  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the 
increase,  however,  the  small  absolute  value  of  the  legal  im- 
portation, compared  with  the  extensive  use  of  the  article  and 
the  backward  state  of  th^.  home  manufacture,  showed  that  a  large 
quantity  found  its  way  into  the  country  without  passing  the 
custom-house.  The  tariff  alteration  of  1851  was  attendea  with 
very  visible  results.  During  the  three  years  ending  1850  the 
annual  importation  of  gloves  averaged  216  poods,  representing 
a  value  of  122,500  roubles,  the  importation  of  other  leather 
articles  being  almost  nil ;  and  during  the  period  1851-53  the 
importation  of  leather  articles  of  every  sort  averaged  1213 
poods  per  annum,  representing  a  value  of  242,700  roubles,  of 
which  475  poods  were  gloves,  representing  a  value  of  199,200 
roubles.*  The  rapid  increase  in  the  legal  importation  of  gloves 
proves  that  the  reduction  of  duty  has  had  the  effect  of  dimi- 
nishing smuggling :  at  the  same  time  the  trifling  value  to  which 
other  leatlier  articles  are  imported  shows  that  even  the  re- 
duced duties  are  in  regard  to  them  still  nearly  prohibitory. 

Paper 

was  subject  under  the  old  tariff  to  the  very  heavy  duty  of 
20-90  kop.  per  lb.,  according  to  quality,  which  was  equivalent 
to  100-300  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  or  even  more.  Importation 
was  confined  to  drawing-paper  and  some  sorts  of  fine  vellums. 
During  the  period  1826-30  it  represented  an  average  annual 
value  of  23,300  roubles;  during  the  period  1846-50  this  value 
had  risen  to  137,500  roubles  —  a  six-fold  increase  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years.  This,  under  a  duty  which  greatly  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  article,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  infe- 
riority of  our  own  manufacture.  In  the  tariff  of  1851  the 
duty  was  fixed  at  15-25  kop.  per  lb.,  according  to  quality, 
which  is  still  very  high,  being  equivalent  for  several  sorts  to 
cent,  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  or  more.  In  the  States  of  the 
Zollverein  the  duty  is  4|  and  8^,  and  in  Austria  1^,  4,  and  13 
kop.  per  lb.  Buss.,  according  to  quality.  The  reduction  of 
duty  has,  however,  been  felt  in  our  importation.  During 
1848-50  the  importation  of  paper  of  every  sort  averaged 
140,800  roubles  per  annum,  and  during  1851  53  it  rose  to 
240,000  roubles,  deducting  importation  into  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  which  averaged  the  value  of  14,000  roubles. 

*  This  figure  embraces  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which, 
howcTer,  was  but  trifling:  it  averaged  onlj  Ro.  14,700,  value  of  undressed  skina 
included. 
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Perfumery  and  Cosmetics, 

These  were  formerly  subject  to  so  high  a  duty  that  they  were 
principally  smuggled,  and  Paris  pomatum  used  to  be  bought  at 
St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow  for  very  much  less  than  the  legal 
duty  to  which  it  was  subject;  namely,  7  roub.  per  lb.,  re- 
duced in  1846  to  2  roub.  Other  articles  of  perfumery  were 
subject  to  a  duty  of  1  roub.  25  kop.  per  lb.  In  the  tariff  of 
1851  all  cosmetics  and  perfumery  were  subjected  to  the  uniform 
rate  of  1  roub.  per.  lb.,  which  still  comes  to  about  100  per  cent. 
In  the  Zollverein  the  duty  is  37^,  and  in  Austria  26  kop.  per 
lb.  Buss.  During  the  three  last  years  of  the  old  tariff  the  im- 
portation represented  an  average  yearly  value  of  Ro.  170,900, 
and  during  the  three  first  years  of  the  new  it  rose  only  to 
Ro.  190,500.  This  trifling  increase — 11  per  cent.  —  shows 
that  the  present  duty  is  still  too  high. 

Earthenware, 

Down  to  1845  the  duty  on  earthenware,  white  or  of  a  single 
colour,  without  ornament,  design,  or  border,  was  4  roub.  65  kop. 
per  pood,  and  for  gilt,  silvered,  or  with  borders,  designs,  or 
bas-reliefs,  12  roub.  per  pood.  These  duties  were  reduced  in 
1846  to  3^  and  9  roub.,  and  in  1847  to  2  roub.  32|  kop.  and 
6  roub.*  In  the  tariff  of  1851  the  duty  was  reduced  on  white 
or  of  a  single  colour  to  2  roub.  for  importations  by  sea  (the 
rate  of  80  kop.  hitherto  payable  on  importations  from  Austria 
and  Prussia  being  at  same  time  extended  to  all  importations 
by  dry  frontier),  and  on  painted,  ornamented,  or  bordered,  to 
4  roub.  per  pood.t  These  duties  are  still  equivalent,  on  an 
average,  to  more  than  100  per  cent  Before  the  reductions  of 
1846  and  1847  the  importation  of  earthenware  represented  an 
annual  value  of  no  more  than  Ro.  42,300  (average  of  1843  45). 
After  these  reductions  it  amounted  during  1848-50  to 
Ro.  116,100.  In  1851  53  it  averaged  (after  deducting  the 
importation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  averaging  Ro.  17,200) 
Ro.  137,700,  so  that  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1851  has  had  but 
little  effect  on  importation. 

Glass  and  Crystal 
were,  down  to  the  end  of  1850,  subject  to  duties  equivalent  to  a 

*  Earthenware,  white  or  of  a  single  colour,  imported  from  Austria  or  Prussia, 
paid,  and  still  pays,  only  80  kop.  per  pood, 
t  By  rescript  of  j^~^»  1854,  the  duty  was  reduced  for  imi>orUtion8  by  dry 

frontier  to  60  kop.  fbr  common  earthenware,  and  to  3  roub.  for  ornamented  vr 
bordered. 
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a  prohibition;  namely^  18  roub.  per  pood  for  common  glass 
and  crystal,  and  50  roub.  per  pood  for  cut  crystal.  Importa- 
tion accordingly  was  limited  to  a  few  hundr^  poods^  mostly 
for  the  free  port  and  city  of  Odessa,  where  foreign  merchandise 
pays  only  a  fifth  of  the  tariff  rates.  By  the  new  tariff  of  1851 
the  duty  was  reduced  to  3  roub.  for  common  glass,  and  20  roub. 
for  cut  crystal ;  looking-gksses  and  mirrors,  formerly  prohibited, 
were  now  admitted  at  a  duty  varying,  according  to  dimensions, 
from  1^  to  50  roub.  each.  These  duties  are  still  too  high, 
amountmg  on  common  glass  to  upwards  of  50  per  cent.,  on  cut 
crystal  to  nearly  200  per  cent.,  and  on  looking-glasses  to  30-50 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  more.*  In  the  Zollverein  glass  pays, 
according  to  quality,  30-135  kop. ;  in  Austria,  52-420  kop. ; 
in  Belgium,  61-408  kop.;  in  England,  common  glass  25  and 
crystal  101  kop.  per  pood.  Since  the  alteration  in*  our  tariff 
the  cipher  of  importation  has  been  as  follows :  — 


In  1851 
1852 
1853 

GUm  and  Ciyital. 

Mirrori  and  Looking-Glassei. 

Total  Value. 

PoodM. 
5918 
5866 
9782 

Sih.  Roub. 
157,500 
173,400 
159,700 

Poods, 
3074 
2016 
1694 

Pieces. 
3126 
5125 
6385 

Silv.  Roub. 
151,100 
162,600 
115,900 

Silv.  Romb. 
308,600 
336,000 
275,600 

which  gives  an  average  of  9450  poods  and  4879  pieces,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  Bo.  306,500.1  Of  tiiis,  common  glass  formed 
27^  per  cent.;  cut  crystal,  25|  per  cent.;  and  mirrors  and 
looking-glasses,  47^  per  cent. 

Musical  Instruments, 

The  duty  on  musical  instruments  imder  the  old  tariff  was 
comparatively  moderate,  pianos  having  to  pay  100  roubles 
each  (which  might  be  about  35  per  cent.);  harps  90  roubles; 
and  other  instruments  from  1  to  15  roubles.  In  the  tariff  of 
1851  these  duties  were  reduced  to  45  roub.  for  pianos  imported 
by  sea,  and  25  imported  by  land ;  to  25  roub.  for  harps,  with- 
out distinction  of  frontier;  and  to  1-10  roub.  for  other  in- 
struments, according  to  sort.  The  average  value  of  importation 
during  1826-30  was  Bo.  19,900,  and  during  1846-50  Bo. 
100,500  per  annum ;  thus  more  than  quintupling  in  the  space 
of  twenty  years.     After  the  reductions  of  1851,  the  average 

•  By  rescript  of  ^j^,  1854,  the  duties  were  reduced  for  importations  by  dry 

firontier  to  2  roub.  for  common  glass,  and  12  roub.  for  cut  crystal. 

f  Including  the  importation  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  1306  poods,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  Ro.  16,500,  which  reduces  the  importation  into  the  empire  to 
Ro.  290,000. 
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importation  rose  during  1851-53  to  the  value  of  Ro.  175^700 
per  annum^  presenting,  as  compared  with  the  triennium  1848- 
50  (which  was  Ko.  118,200')  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent. ; 
but  this,  though  considerable,  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  pro- 
gress which  was  making  under  the  old  tariff;  so  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  has  had  little  effect  on  importation. 


IV.  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Pdtrf/. 

Notwithstanding  our  own  large  produce  from  the  chase  of 
furred  animals,  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  export  to  the  value 
of  2^  millions  of  roubles,  we  have  of  late  been  importers  of 
peltry  to  a  considerable  value.  Under  the  old  tariff  fur-skins 
were  subject  to  a  duty  varying  from  30  to  350  kop.  per  lb., 
beaver,  otter,  sable,  and  seal-skins,  as  well  as  manufactured 

ejltry  of  every  description,  being  at  the  same  time  prohibited. 
y  the  tariff  of  1851  the  duties  were  reduced  for  bears',  lions', 
panthers',  tigers',  and  leopards'-skins  from  2-^  to  l^roub.  per  lb. ; 
for  raccoons'-skins  from  1  roub.  to  80  kop.*;  for  wolves,  fox. 
Angora  sheep-skins,  and  unenumerated,  from  1  roub.  to  75  kop., 
the  prohibition  being  at  same  time  maintained,  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  our  own  chase,  as  regards  the  skins  of  beavers,  otters, 
sables,  and  seals,  but  manufactured  peltry  being  admitted  at  an 
additional  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  raw  article.  In  the  ZoU* 
verein  undressed  furs  are  admitted  at  a  duty  of  20  silbergros- 
chen  per  centner  »■  ^  kop.  per  lb.  Russ.,  and  dressed  at  4^ 
—  16^  kop.  per  lb.,  according  to  sort ;  in  Austria  all  furs  with- 
out distinction  pay  5  J  kop.,  and  dressed  peltry  9-52^  kop.  per 
lb.  Russ.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  im- 
portation since  1824,  the  average  being  struck  triennially :  — 


SUv.  Roub. 

5/79.  ffoccA. 

1824-1826 

126.000 

1839-1841 

1,067,200 

1827-1829 

314,900 

1842-1844 

1,517,400 

1830-1832 

408,100 

1845-1847 

1,441,000 

1833-1835 

503,100 

1848-1850 

1.514,800 

1836-1838 

642,600 

1851-1853 

1,628,500 

We  see  from  this  table  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
1845-47,  importation  has  been  continuously  on  the  increase,  the 
value  of  the  last  period  presenting,  as  compared  with  the  first. 


•  By  rescript  of  tt7*»  1854,  the  duty  in  reduced  for  American  martens'  skint 

imported  by  dry  frontier  from  80  to  50  kop.  per  lb. 

n  2 
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an  augmentation  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  12.  The  increase  of 
1851-53,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  period,  is  only  about 
7  per  cent.,  or  not  more  than  the  ordinary  variation,  and  shows 
that  the  reduction  of  duty  has  had  no  effect  on  importation. 
The  total  value  of  the  peltry  annually  imported  on  an  average 
of  the  period  1847-51,  amounting  to  Ro.  1,553,900,  was  con- 
tributed by  the  various  ooimtries  as  follows : — 


England           -                -                -                - 
Asia                  -                -                -                - 
Pmssia              ,                -                -                - 
Austria             -                -                .                . 
Norway             .                -                .                - 
Hanse  Towns  -                -                •                - 
Other  countries                ... 

Total 

5i/v.  RoMb, 
427,700 
400,500 
391,600 
104,700 
66,900 
59,900 
102,600 

Percent. 

27-5 

25-8 

25*2 

6-7 

4-3 

3-9 

6-6 

1,553,900 

100 

The  trade  is,  as  we  have  seen,  progressive.  Our  chase  of 
furred  animals  is  still  very  important ;  but  the  produce  has  con- 
siderably fallen  off  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  191.  et  seq.)»  There  are 
moreover  in  North  America  several  sorts  of  animals  not  found 
in  Siberia,  the  fur  of  which  is  very  Buitable  for  our  climate  and 
extensively  used  in  Russia,  as  the  Ursus  lotor,  or  raccoon  of 
Canada,  which  supplies  indeed  the  bulk  of  our  importation. 
The  latter  would  probably  increase  if  the  duties,  which  are  for 
some  articles  too  high,  were  to  be  further  reduced. 


Pearls  and  Precious  Stones, 

The  importation  of  these  articles  represented  during  the 
period  1847-51  an  average  yearly  value  of  Ro.  1,301,500, 
whilst  during  the  period  1824-28  the  value  did  not  exceed 
Ro.  292,400,  or  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  later  period.  This 
denotes  the  progress  of  luxury.  The  countries  which  contri- 
buted to  the  importation  of  1851  (previous  to  which  the  value 
by  countries  is  not  given  in  our  tables  of  commerce)  were : — 


France              -               -                -                - 
Holland            .... 
Other  countries                ... 

Total 

Sihf,  Roub. 
642,100 
408,000 
188,500 

Pct  Cent. 

51-8 
32  9 
15-3 

1,^38,600 

100 

■  ■ 
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Booksy  Prints^  Pictures,  Music, 

the  importation  of  which  in  1824-28  did  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  value  of  Ro.  185,300^  were  imported  in  1846  50  to  the 
value  of  Bo.  473,600  per  annum.  This  denotes  a  sensible  pro- 
gress in  the  taste  for  arts,  sciences,  and  literature;  but  the 
value  of  the  importation  is  small  for  an  empire  like  Russia.* 


A  reference  to  the  preceding  data  will  show  us  that,  of  all 
produoe,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  the  importation  is  pro- 
gressing, especially  in  the  articles  of  bottled  wines,  rum,  porter, 
and  salt  fish ;  that  amongst  raw  materials  and  other  articles  for 
industrial  purposes,  the  ascending  movement  of  importation  is 
most  marked  in  the  articles  of  raw  cotton,  woollen  yarn,  colours, 
metals,  machinery,  and  olive  oil,  whilst  there  is  a  decrease  in 
the  importation  of  cotton  yarn,  as  also  of  wool  in  the  European 
trade,  along  with  a  Ki*e&t  increase  in  the  importation  of  the 
latter  article  from  Asia;  that  the  importation  of  manu£EU>- 
tured  articles  exhibits  a  slight  increase  in  some  cases  and  a  de- 
crease in  others,  especially  in  silk  and  woollen  manufactures ; 
that  tlie  importation  of  cottons  has  begun  to  increase  under  the 
new  tariff;  and  that  the  chief  increase  has  been  in  the  articles 
of  clocks  and  watches,  musical  instruments,  earthenware,  and 
paper.  Lastly,  that  amongst  miscelhineous  articles  peltry  is 
that  of  which  the  importation  is  making  most  rapid  progress. 

Exportation. 
I.  Produce  —  Cereals. 

We  have  already  (VoL  I.  p.  245.)  given  the  exportation  of 
the  four  principal  sorts  of  grain  by  triennial  peiiods  from  1824 
to  1850  inclusive,  which  exhibits  a  total  exportation  during  the 
whole  twenty-seven  years  of  80,020,500  tchetwerts,  repre- 
senting, together  Yfuh  the  other  grain  and  flour  exported,  a 
value  of  Bo.  397,612,800. ;  being  equivalent  to  an  average 
annual  exportation  of  2,963,722  tchetwerts,  and  an  average 
annual  value  of  Ro.  14,726,400  (=  2,330,000/.  ster.).     Ao- 

*  During  the  yean  1851-53  the  yalne  averaged  only  Ro.  443,900,  which,  com- 
pared with  tibe  average  of  the  preceding  quinqaenniam,  is  a  falling  off  to  the 
extent  of  about  7  per  cent,  although  in  the  later  period  the  importation  into  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  is  included. 
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cording  to  M.  Neboldine,  it  is  only  since  1770  that  theKussian 
corn-trade  began  to  acquire  importance.  During  the  years 
1771-73  the  average  annual  exportation  amounted  to  870,000 
tchetwerts.  From  that  period  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  demand  for  grain  abroad  being  limited,  the  trade 
made  little  progress.  During  the  years  1793-95  exportation 
had  fallen  off  to  400,000  tchetwerts  per  annum ;  but  during  the 
first  five  years  of  the  present  century  the  annual  average  had 
risen  to  2,218,300  tchetwerts.  Its  farther  progress  was  im- 
peded by  the  war  and  the  continental  system;  during  1806-10 
the  average  exportation  was  only  596,000  tchetwerts,  and 
during  the  next  quinquennium  only  549,600  ;  but  in  1816-19 
it  averaged  3,463,586  tchetwerts.  Of  the  quantities  exported 
during  1820-23  we  possess  no  complete  returns ;  but  the  next 
thirty  years,  taken  by  quinquennial  periods,  exhibit  the  follow- 
ing results :  — 

Account  cf  the  Average  Quantities  of  Wheats  Ry^i  Barley^  and 

Oats  {in  cumuio)  exported  annually  from  Russia  during  the 

Thirty  Years  ending  1853,  together  with  the  Average  Annual 

Value  of  Cereals  of  all  Descriptions  exported  during  the  said 

period. 


Quinquennial  Periods. 

Average  Annual 

Quantity.*               Value.f 

1824-1828 
1829-1833 
1834-1838 
1839-1843 
1844-1848 
1849-1853 

Average  of  the  whole  thirty  ypars 

Tekeiwerti. 
1,632.781 
3,002,806 
1,742,909 
2,825,473 
5.435.292 
5,978,304 

3,436,260| 

Si'lv.  RoMb. 

5,283,300 
13,073,800 

7,453,800 
14,385,400 
30,865,400 
28,076,900 

1 6,523,100  § 

We  here  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  the  fluctuations  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  trade,  it  has  made  marked  progress 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  last  quinquennial  period  pre- 
sents the  highest  cipher  as  to  quantity,  and  the  preceding  period 
the  highest  cipher  as  to  value ;  the  discrepancy   arising  partly 

*  The  qnantitj  of  flour  exported  is  not  here  taken  into  account, 
f  The  Yaluo  of  flour,  grits,  and  dry  legumes  exported  is  here  included. 
t  2,474,100  quartc:  8. 
§  2,616,157/.  sterling. 
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from  differences  in  the  relative  quantities  of  the  different  sorts  of 
grain  exported^  and  partly  from  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
current  The  exportation  was  smallest  after  the  two  very  bad 
harvests  of  1834*  (325^421  tchet.  representing  value  of 
Ro.  1,854,600)  and  1835  (791,530  tchet  value  Ro.  3,931,000), 
and  largest  in  1847  (11,693,000  tchet  value  Ro.  71,279,600) 
and  in  1853  (10,190,000  tchet  value  Ro.  51,229,000);  the 
two  latter  being  exceptional  years,  in  which  the  harvest  was  very 
abundant  in  Russia,  and  a  partial  failure  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  average  exportation  of  1849-53  presents,  as  com- 
pared with  1824-28,  an  increase  of  4,345,523  tchet  or  266 
percent  in  quantity,  and  of  Ro.  22,793,600,  or  431  per  cent 
in  value ;  the  latter  having  thus  more  than  quintupled  whilst 
the  former  has  increased  only  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  366. 
The  difference  arises  from  this,  that  in  years  of  large  exporta- 
tion the  prices  are  generally  higher,  and  that  the  additional 
quantity  exported  mostly  consists  of  the  dearest  description  of 
grain,  namely,  wheat  Dividing  the  above  period  of  thirty 
years  into  the  three  decennial  periods,  we  obtain  the  following 
results :  — 

Total  Quantity  and  Value  of  Grain  of  evert/  Sort  (Flour  and 
Mealy  Grits,  and  Dry  Legumes  included^)  exported  from 
Russia  during  the  Thirty  Years  ending  1853. 


Decennial  Periods. 

ToUl 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1824-1838 
1834-1843 
1844-1853                  ... 

Teketwerts. 
23.178,000 
22,842,000 
67,068,000 

Silv.  Roub. 

91,785,500 
109,196,000 
294,711,500 

We  perceive  from  these  figures  that  during  the  second  decen- 
nial period  exportation  remained  pretty  stationary,  there  being 
a  decrease  of  about  1^  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  an  increase  of  19 


*  Rassia  was  this  year  herself  an  importer  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  a 
million  of  tchetwerts. 

f  As  down  to  1847  the  official  tables  giye  only  the  vaiue  of  the  flour  and  meal 
exported,  we  have  estimated  the  quantity  of  these  at  the  rate  of  I  tchetwert  for 
5  roubles,  which  is  abor.c  the  average  resulting  from  the  custom-house  states  of 
the  following  years.  The  exportation  of  these  articles  from  the  White  Sea  porta 
and  by  the  Asiatic  frontier  (which  forms  the  bulk  of  it)  consists  chiefly  of  lye 
meal. 
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per  cent,  in  value ;  but  the  third  period  presents  a  large  in- 
crease^ amounting,  as  compared  with  the  first,  to  33,890,000 
tchetwerts,  or  146  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  Ro.  202,926,000 
f  =  32,130,000/.  ster.),  or  221  per  cent,  in  value.  During  the 
aecennial  period  (1841-50)  immediately  preceding  the  an- 
nexation of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  the  douaniary  system  of 
the  empire  the  annual  average  exportation  of  the  four  principal 
sorts  of  grain  was  made  up  of  the  following  proportions :  — 


Wheat  - 

Rye  and  rye  meal* 

Oats      - 

Barley   -                -                - 

Other  grain  and  legumes 

Total 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Teketwerts. 

2,818,950 

978,200 

364,000 

183,700 

74,700 

Per  Cent. 

63*8 

22  1 
82 
4*2 
1-7 

Sih.  Romb. 

15,751,700 

4,696,000 

1,148,200 

651,900 

584,200 

Per  Cent. 

69-0 

20-6 

5-0 

2*9 

2*5 

4,419,550 

100 

22,832,000 

100 

After  the  abolition  of  the  separate  custom-house  for  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  the  exportation  of  cereals  during  the  three 
first  years  was  as  follows : — 


In  1851 
1852 
1853 


Total 
Arerage 


Tckehrerts. 
4,872,400 
7,693,800 
10,679,000 


23,245,200 


7,748,400 


Silv.  Roub.      ' 
20,962,690 
34,244,600 
55,033,900  > 


110,241,400  ' 


36,747,130  I 


This  average  exportation  compared  to  that  of  the  de- 
cennium  1841-50  (4,419,550  tchet.)  representing  a  value  of 
Ro.  22,832,000,  exhibits  an  increase  of  3,328,850  tchet  or  75 
per  cent  in  quantity,  and  of  Ro.  13,915,130  or  64  per  cent 
in  value;  but,  as  the  figures  of  the  years  1851  53  include  the 
exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  actual  increase,  as 
compared  with  the  period  1841-50,  must  have  been  somewhat 

♦  Wheat  flour  has  for  some  time  been  exported  from  Odessa  and  Riga,  but  in 
such  limited  quantity  as  to  make  little  difference  on  the  whole ;  and  as  the  custom- 
house returns  do  not  specify  the  kinds  of  flour  exported,  we  have  slumped  the 
whole  along  with  the  rye,  without,  we  belieye,  thereby  introducing  any  material 
error  into  our  calculations. 
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smaller.  During  the  triennium  1848-50  immediately  prece- 
ding the  suppression  of  the  intermediate  custom-house  line  the 
annual  value  of  the  exportation  from  the  empire  averaged 
Ro.  19,888,000  and  that  from  the  kingdom  Ro.  2,600,500*, 
together  Bo.  22,493,000 ;  and  the  average  annual  exportation 
from  the  empire  and  the  kingdom  together  having  amounted 
during  the  triennium  1851-53  to  Ro.  36,747,100,  we  have  thus, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  triennium,  an  actual  increase 
of  Ro.  14,254,100  or  64  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
increase,  and  is  due  principally  to  the  defective  harvest  of  1853 
in  France  and  England.  In  the  average  exportation  of 
1851-53  the  four  principal  sorts  of  grain  figure  in  the  following 
proportions :  — 


WTieat 

Rje  an<l  rye-mcalf    - 

Oats 

Barley 

Other  grain  and  dry  legumes 

Total 

Quantity. 

Value. 

TekeivertM. 

4,754,400 

1,542,500 

611,000 

326,500 

514,000 

Per  Cent. 
61.4 
19-9 

7-8 

4-2 

6-7 

Sflv.  Bomb. 
25,571,300 
6,595,100 
1,409,200 
1,220,500 
1,951,030 

Per  cent. 

69-6. 

18-0 

3*8 

2  3 

5-3 

7,748,400 

100 

36,747,130 

100 

• 

Comparing  this  period  with  that  of  1841  50  (which  embraces 
only  the  commerce  of  the  empire  without  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  !Poland),  we  find  that  barley  is  the  only  grain  which  has  pre- 
served the  same  proportion  in  the  total  of  exportation,  whilst 
the  relative  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  have  undergone 
a  slight  diminution.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  exportation 
of  maize,  which  considerably  increased  during  the  last  triennial 
period,  having  amounted  in  1853  to  nearlv  600,000  tchetwerts, 
representing  a  value  of  Ro.  2,419,000.  Wheat  has  descended 
in  relative  quantity  from  the  proportion  of  63*8  to  that  of  61*4 
per  cent,  whilst  in  relative  value  it  has  risen  (owing  to  the  rise 
of  price)  from  69  to  69*6  per  cent  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  follow  the  movement  of  exportation  for  each  of  the  four 
principal  sort«  of  grain  separately,  which  we  give  here  by 
triennial  periods,  without  including  the  exportation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland :  — 

*  The  qnantitics  not  being  given  for  this  period  in  the  tables  of  commerce  we 
have  only  the  values  to  compare, 
f  See  note  (•),  p.  296. 
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Wbc.l, 

Rr..' 

Bv\c!. 

OUl 

ro«rt'"rrO 

Tc»»«-m, 

TckrHi^fr,.. 

TlVf^.U 

1824-1 ase 

siT.aao 

'  49,708 

104,489 

64,606 

1 827-1 B29 

1,038.652 

752,717 

134,333 

475,309 

1830-1  Baa 

a.090,551 

1,076,354 

275,153 

340,882 

1833-1835 

525,645 

146,199 

.^,861 

£9,299 

1836-1 S38 

1,900,591 

377,438 

141,293 

113.209 

1839-1 8«l 

2,088.180 

408.400 

171.026 

383.931 

1842-1841 

!.l  34,249 

458,115 

203.790 

117,577 

1845-1847 

3,375,708 

1,550.936 

144,060 

726,296 

184S-1850 

2,773,864 

406.985 

236.243 

348,891 

1851-1853 
Annge  oflho 

4,476.323 

1,364,355 

312,860 

607,698 

30  jews     - 

2,121,998 

649.120 

182,771 

320,761 

We  perceive  from  tliis  table  that  the  trieimial  average  of  ex- 
portation has  varied,  in  tlie  course  of  these  thirty  years,  for 
wheat  between  525,645  and  4,476,323  tchetwerta,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  10  to  85  ;  for  rye,  between  49,708  and  1,550,936 
tchetwerts,  or  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  312  ;  for  barley,  be- 
tween 53,861  aad  312,860  tchetwerts,  or  in  the  proportion  of 
10  to  58  ;  and  for  oats  between  29,292  and  736,296  tehetwerta, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  248 ;  the  largest  fluctuation 
having  thus  occurred  in  the  exportation  of  rye,  and  the  amallcst 
in  that  of  barley.  The  lai^est  exportation  of  wheat  and  barley 
occurred  in  1853,  being  6,866,591  tchetwerts  of  the  one,  and 
386,266  tchetwerts  of  the  other;  and  die  largest  of  oats  and 
rye  in  1847,  being  1,565,808  tchetwerts  of  Uie  former,  and 
2,700,099  tchetwerts  of  the  latter.  The  minimum  exportation 
of  wheat  occurred  in  1834,  namely,  175,444  tchetwerts ;  of  rye 
in  1824,  namely,  1 9,246  tchetwerts ;  ofbarleyin  1835, namely, 
21,742  tchetwerts;  of  oata  in  1836,  namely,  15,719  tchetwerts. 
The  total  exportation  of  the  four  sorts  of  grun  during  the 
thirty  years  averaged  3,344,650  tchetwerts  (=  2,408,148 
quarters)  composed  of  these  four  sorts  in  the  following  prapor- 
tioDs:  — 


WheM 
Bye 
Otu 
Barley 


S  percent. 


If  W9  divide  the  period  of  thirty  years  into  three  decades,  we 
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obtain  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  exportation  of  each  several 
sort  of  grain  the  following  results :  — 


1824-1833 
1834-1843 
1844-1853 

Oati.          ;         Barley. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

TekettcertM. 
12,839,556 
16,732,875 
36,187,518 

Tchetwerts. 

5,956,795 

3,151,316 

10,365,510 

Tchetwert$. 
1,777.063 
1,296,564 
2,409,512 

Tckftwerti. 
2,687,655 
1,734,123 
5,201,055 

We  perceive  from  these  figures  that  wheat  is  the  only  grain 
of  which  the  exportation  has  supported  a  strongly  ascending 
movement^  having  increased  upwards  of  30  per  cent,  in  the 
second  period,  and  116  per  cent,  in  the  third;  and  on  com- 
paring the  last  decade  with  the  first,  we  find  that  the  exporta- 
tion has  increased  by  182  per  cent.,  or  in  other  words  has 
nearly  tripled.  The  exportation  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  falls 
o£r  considerably  in  the  second  period,  but  increases  again  in  the 
third,  which,  compared  with  the  first,  presents  an  increase  of 
74  per  cent  for  rve,  of  35  per  cent,  for  barley,  and  of  94  per 
cent,  for  oats.  The  exportation  of  flour  and  meal  during  these 
three  decades  represented  the  following  values* :  — 


Dnring  the  years  1824-1833 

1834-1843 
1844-1853 


f» 


saw.  Rouh, 
2,195,700 
3,129,700 

12,835,000 


Total 


18,160,400 


Thus  the  value  of  flour  and  meal  exported  has  nearly  sextu- 
pled  —  a  marked  progress,  proving  at  same  time  that  our  corn- 
trade  is  beginning  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  flour  manufac- 
ture ;  a  branch  of  business  which  may  be  developed  by  an 
improved  construction  of  wind-  and  water-mills  in  the  principal 
centres  of  production,  and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  establish- 
ment of  steam-mills  in  the  principal  ports.  In  1847  the  value 
of  flour  and  meal  exported  amounted  to  Bo.  5,863,000.  Re- 
ducing the  value  of  the  whole  exportation  into  quantity  at  the 
average  rate  of  a  tchetwert  of  meal  or  flour  to  every  5  roub. 
value,  we  obtain  the  following  figures  :  — 

Tcketw€rtM. 
-       439,140 


For  the  jears  1824-1833 


n 


1834-1843 
1844-1853 


625,940 
2,567,000 


*  As  we  have  already  observed,  onr  custom-house  returns  give  no  account  of 
the  quantities  previouslj  to  1847. 
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which  figures  added  to  the  exportation  of  rye  give   us  the 
following  results :  — 


Exportation  daring  decenniam  1824-1838 
„                     H               1834-1843 
„                     „               1844-1853 

Average  of  the  30  years 

Rye,  including 
Rye  Meal. 

The  four  Sorti 

m  eoMNilo,  Me«l 

included. 

TcMeheerts. 

6,395,934 

3,777,246 

12,932,500 

TckettterU. 
23,700,210 
23,541,703 
56,730,595 

770,189 

3,465,750 

The  last  decennial  period,  as  compared  with  the  first,  presents 
an  increase  of  33,030,385  tchetwerts  (=  23,781,870  quarters), 
or  140  per  cent.,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  several  indifferent 
harvests  in  France  and  England,  especially  the  harvests  of 
1847,  1852,  and  1853.  During  the  intermediate  decennium 
exportation  on  the  whole  is  stationary,  several  of  our  own 
harvests  included  in  that  period  having  been  failures.  The 
proportions  in  which  the  four  sorts  of  grain  were  exported 
during  these  three  decennia  were  as  follows :  — 


During  period  1824-1833      - 

1834-1843      - 

^             1844-1853      - 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

OaU. 

Barley. 

Per  Cent. 
54-2 
711 
63-8 

Per  Cent. 
27-2 
16-0 
22-8 

Per  CenL 
11-3 

7-4 
9'2 

Per  Cent. 
7-5 
5-5 
4-2 

Thus  during  the  period  in  which  the  absolute  quantity  of 
grain  exported  was  smallest  the  relative  exportation  of  wheat 
was  largest     The  total  value  of  cereals  exported  (flour,  meal. 

Sits,  and  dry  legumes  included)  taken  by  decades  was  as 
lows :  — 


During  the  period  1824-1833    - 
„  1834-1843     - 

1844-1853     - 


*• 


Sflr.  Roub. 

-  91,785,600 

-  112,981,000 

-  295,472,500* 


*  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  throughout  these  numerical  data,  with  regard 
to  our  com  trade,  during  these  three  decennia,  the  exportation  from  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  is  not  included. 
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We  perceive  that  the  second  period  presents,  as  compared 
with  the  first,  an  increase  of  Ro.  21,195,400,  or  23  per  cent., 
notwithstanding  the  quantity  had,  as  we  have  just  seen,  under- 
gone a  slight  diminution.  This  arises  from  the  circumstances : 
—  1.  That  the  exportation  of  wheat  had  increased  30  per  cent 
during  this  period,  whilst  that  of  all  other  sorts  of  grain  had 
fallen  off;  2.  That  the  exportation  of  flour  and  meal  had  also 
increased  about  43  per  cent ;  and  3.  That  prices  in  general 
had  risen  (see  VoL  I.  p.  244.).  The  final  result  is  that  the 
.  total  value  of  exportation  has  increased  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years  (that  is,  on  a  comparison  of  the  last  of  these  decades 
with  the  first)  by  222  per  cent, — in  other  words  it  haa  more 
than  tripled, — whilst  the  quantity  of  grain  exported  has  in- 
creased in  the  proportion  of  only  140  per  cent,  the  discrepancy 
of  proportions  arising  from  the  causes  we  have  just  referred  to. 
Whilst  we  thus  perceive  that  our  corn-trade  has  been  greatly 
developed  within  the  last  ten  years,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
observe  what  direction  it  has  been  taking  with  reference  to  our 
land  and  sea  frontier.     (See  Table,  p.  302.) 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
wheat  is  exported  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow, 
nearly  4  per  cent  by  the  Baltic,  and  as  much  by  European 
land  frontier,  exportation  by  the  White  Sea  and  on  the 
Asiatic  side  being  almost  nil.  Nearly  half  the  rye  is  exported 
by  the  Baltic  ports,  nearly  a  fourth  by  dry  frontier  on  the  side 
of  Europe,  nearly  16  per  cent  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azow,  and  the  remainder  by  the  White  Sea.  Nearly  seven- 
tenths  of  the  barley  is  exported  by  the  Baltic,  and  the  remainder 
mostly  by  land  frontier  on  the  side  of  Europe,  and  by  the  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow.  More  than  half  the 
oats  are  exported  by  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  and  more  than 
two-fifths  by  the  White  Sea.  The  meal  is  exported  chiefly  by 
the  Baltic  ports  (more  than  45  per  cent) ;  nearly  a  fifth  crosses 
the  Asiatic  frontier,  and  about  as  much  leaves  by  the  ports  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow :  but  we  must  observe 
that  it  was  the  exceptional  year  1847  which  gave  such  a  pre- 
ponderance to  the  exportation  of  flour  and  meal  from  the  Baltic 
ports  during  this  period,  for  that  exportation,  generally  trifling, 
reached  during  the  year  in  question,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  in  the  west  of  Europe,  the  value  of  Ro.  5,036,000. 
In  onfinary  times  the  exportation  by  dry  frontier  to  Asia,  by 
the  Black  Sea,  and  by  the  Sea  of  Azow,  is  much  larger  than 
that  from  the  Baltic  ports.  In  the  total  value  of  cereals  of  all 
descriptions  exported,  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
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of  Azow  figure  for  two-thirds,  tliose  of  the  Baltic  for  somewhat 
more  than  a  fifth,  and  the  European  dry  frontier,  together  with 
the  White  Sea  ports,  for  somewhat  more  than  a  tenth,  the  ex- 
portation by  the  Asiatic  frontier  not  attaining  2  per  cent. 
These  facts  bring  out  the  importance  of  our  Black  Sea  corn- 
trade.  During  the  triennium  1851-53  the  exportation  of  grain 
from  the  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  taken  together 
(meal,  grits,  and  dry  legumes  included)  was  distributed  betwixt 
sea-ports  and  dry  frontier  as  follows :  — 


By  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow 
„            „          Baltic 
„    land  frontier  on  the  side  of  Europe 
„    ports  of  the  White  Sea      -            -            . 
„    land  frontier  on  the  side  of  Asia  - 

Total       -            -           .           - 

Value. 

Proportion. 

Silv.    Roub. 
74,103,000 
18,257,900 
10,862.000 
5,845.900 
1,172,600 

Per  Cent. 

67-2 

166 

9-8 

6-3 

11 

110,241,400 

100 

The  corn  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azow  has  kept 
at  the  same  relative  height  (or  rather  a  shade  higher)  as  during 
the  preceding  decennium,  notwithstanding  that  the  total  cipher 
of  exportation  has  been  reinforced  by  the  douaniary  annexation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Deducting  the  exportation  of  that 
kingdom,  which  amounted  during  the  three  years  in  question 
to  Ro.  7,615,200,  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azow 
would  figure  during  that  period  for  72*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
or  about  6  per  cent,  more  than  during  the  decade  1841-50, 
which  shows  that  they  are  gaining  more  and  more  upon  all 
other  outlets.  For  the  exportation  by  dry  frontier  on  the  side 
of  Europe  the  proportion  has  nearly  doubled,  in  consequence 
of  the  change  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  Baltic  trade  has  fallen  from  21*3  to  16*6 
per  cent  Our  principal  ports  for  cereal  exportation  are  St. 
Petersburg  and  Riga  on  the  Baltic,  Archangel  on  the  White 
Sea,  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  Taganrog  on  the  Sea  of 
Azow  * ;  and  the  exportation  of  the  four  principal  sorts  of  grain 
was  distributed  amongst  these  ports  during  the  periods  1824- 
33  and  1844  53  as  follows:  — 

*  or  late  Bcrdiansk,  Marioupol,  Rostoff,  and  Ismail  have  acquired  an  import- 
ance in  the  com  trade  which  they  did  not  formerlj  possess. 
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Daring  the  Period  fyom  1834  to  1833. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Total. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

TYkrtw 

Cent 

Tcketw. 

Cent 

Tcketv. 

Cent 

Tcketw. 

Cent 

TcMetw. 

Cent 

Br  Odeua    • 

6,M7.8»6 

511 

89.282 

l-ft 

I08,6C.5 

61 

107.762 

4-1 

6.H63.475 

29^ 

Riga 

658,962 

CI 

3,365,371 

39-7 

597,692 

33-6 

1,024,938 

39-6 

4.646.963!  20  l| 

Archangel 

397,622 

3  1 

731,108 

12*3 

30,013 

1-7 

1,094,683 

423 

2.253,426 

9-7 

St.  PtftrrilNirg 

1.441,477 

11-3 

640.424 

91 

18.766 

11 

193.200 

7-5 

2,195.867 

9  5 

Taganrog 

1.943,347 

15  1 

4Sm 

01 

10.739    or. 

6,952 

0-3 

1.965,868 

8-5 

Other       pons 

or    ciutoin- 

houses 
ToUl      . 

1,838.318 

14-3 
100 

«,»-.,578 

37-."» 
100 

1.011,248 

569 

• 

too 

160,123 

6-2 

5,235,467 

100 

12,839,&52 

5.956,793 

1,777.063 

S.587.658 

100 

28,161,066 

During  the  Period  ffrom  1844  to  1853. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Total. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Tckttto, 

Cent 

Tckeftr. 

Cent 

Tckftw. 

Ceni 

TekfhP. 

Cent 

Tcketw. 

Cent 

By  Odessa    - 

18.6if  8.595 

61-7 

1,457  860 

141 

157,975 

66 

47.662 

0^ 

2(V)f)3,092 

37-6 

Riga       . 

Il6/il5 

0-3 

1,992.410 

19-2 

8A3.H91 

•M'4 

1,277,806 

24-6 

4,240.722 

7-8 

Archangel 

178.779 

0-5 

1,465.054 

141 

80.081 

3-3 

2,530.394 

48-4 

4,254,308 

7-9 

St.  Prtersburg 

1.382.091 

38 

2,032,801 

19-6 

11.1-22 

o-.s 

93J.757 

180 

4J59.n4 

8-0 

Tavanrug 

4373.413 

12  1 

57.382 

0-6 

1.766 

o-i 

^0A0 

01 

4,437,611 

8-2 

Other       port> 

or    custom 

houses 
Total      - 

M,438,025« 

31-6 

3,360.000 

32  4 

lUO 

1.304.677 

541 

lOl 

4a\464 

8*0 
100 

16.508,  I66t 

30- r 
10(. 

36.187,518  I 

KK) 

IU.365.510 

2,409,512 

^5,200,183 

54,(62,673 

This  table  presents  results  worthy  of  observation.  We  per- 
ceive that  the  exportation  of  wheat  during  the  period  1844-53 
exceeded  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3  the  exportation 
during  1824  33 ;  that  during  both  periods  more  than  half  tlie 
quantity  was  exported  from  Odessa;  that  the  exportation 
from  this  port  has  nearly  tripled ;  from  Taganrog,  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  100  to  225 ;  and  from  both  together  repre- 
sented during  the  first  decennium  exactly  two-thirds,  and 
during  the  second  a  shade  under  64  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
On  the  other  hand  the  exportation  of  wheat  from  the  Baltic 
and  White  Sea  has  fallen  off,  —  in  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg 
by  upwards  of  4  per  cent. ;  in  that  of  Riga  by  upwards  of 
four-fifths ;  and  in  that  of  Archangel  by  55  per  cent  But 
what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  the  exportation  of  wheat  by 
ports  not  specially  designated  has,  during  the  second  decade, 

*  Of  this  quantity  great  part  was  exported  hj  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azow ;  ]irincipally  by  Berdiansk,  Rixttoff,  and  Ismail,  which,  as  ports 
for  the  exportation  of  wheat,  have  for  some  time  post  been  graduailly  incrcHsinj; 
in  importance. 

t  Sec  preceding  note. 
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more  than  sextupled,  and  come  to  form  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole.  This  arises  from  the  rapid  development  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  Sea  of  Azow  corn-trade  of  late  years,  which  has  given 
a  new  importance  to  several  ports,  such  as  Berdiansk,  Marioupol, 
Rostow,  and  Ismail,  from  which  the  exportation  was  formerly 
so  small  that  they  have  not  even  yet  come  to  be  specially 
mentioned  in  the  custom-house  trade  tables.  In  1853  the 
exportation  of  wheat  from  these  four  ports  amounted  to  2,216,478 
tchetw.,  representing  a  value  of  Ro.  11,370,000,  (=  1,595,864 
qrs.,  representing  value  of  1,800,000/.  ster.)  or  more  than  30 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity ;  that  of  Berdiansk  alone 
amounting  to  905,670  tchetw.,  representing  a  value  of  Ro. 
4,528,000,  which  was  considerably  beyond  that  of  Taganrog 
(693,192  tchetw.,  representing  value  of  Ro.  3,466,000). 

The  exportation  of  rye  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  ports  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Archangel,  and  Riga,  which  figure  in  the  first 
decade  for  nearly  two-thirds,  and  in  the  second  for  somewhat 
more  than  the  half  of  the  totol  exportation  of  tliat  grain.  The 
exportation  of  Riga  has  fallen  off  from  upwards  of  2,365,000 
tchetw.  to  less  than  2  millions  —  from  nearly  two-fifths  to  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  exportation 
from  Archangel  has  more  than  doubled,  and  that  from  St. 
Petersburg  nearly  quadrupled.  The  exportation  from  Odessa 
has  increased  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  1  to  16,  and  the 
relative  exportation  of  this  port  risen  from  1^  to  upwards  of 
14  per  cent.  The  total  exportation  has  increased  by  4,408,717 
tchetw.,  or  74  per  cent. 

For  the  exportation  of  barley  Riga  occupies  the  foremost 
place ;  it  exports  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  the  remainder 
being  contributed  in  small  quantities  by  various  other  ports  and 
frontier  custom-houses.  The  total  exportation  of  this  grain 
has  but  sparingly  participated  in  the  ascending  movement  of 
our  corn  trade, — the  increase  on  the  second  decade,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first,  being  only  632,449  tchetw.,  or  about  36 
per  cent. ;  and  yet  our  soil  and  climate  are  in  general,  even 
m  the  northern  districts,  remarkably  well  adapted  to  its 
growth,  of  which  moreover  the  home  consumption  is  very 
Emited,  from  the  small  relative  quantity  of  beer  that  is  manu- 
factured in  the  empire. 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  oats  are  exported  bv  wav  of 
Archangel,  Riga,  and  St  Petersburg,  nearly  half  bemg  from 
Archangel  alone.  The  exportation  from  the  latter  port  has 
augmented  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  2^ ;  that  of  Riga 
in  the  proportion  of  about  5  to  6  ;  that  of  St.  Petersbu^  has 
nearly  quintupled ;  whilst  the  smaU  exportation  from  the  Slack 
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Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow  has  fallen  off.  As  regards  relative 
exportation,  the  port  of  Riga  has  fallen  from  the  proportion  of 
nearly  two-fiflhs  to  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole ;  that  of 
Archangel  has  risen  from  42*3  to  48*4  per  cent. ;  and  that  of 
St.  Petersburg  from  7^  to  18  per  cent.  The  total  exportation 
has  doubled. 

As  regards  the  exportation  of  the  whole  four  sorts  of  grain 
taken  in  cumulo^  we  find  the  port  of  Odessa  continuouslj  gain- 
ing ground  on  all  the  rest.  During  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1833  the  shipments  from  that  port  formed  only  30  per  cent., 
and  during  the  following  decennium  they  rose  to  37*6  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  the  relative  shipments  of  all  the  other  ports 
having  at  same  time  diminished;  whilst  it  is  farther  to  be 
observed  that,  independently  of  the  grain  comprised  in  the 
preceding  tables,  the  trade  of  Odessa  has  been  enriched  by  an 
article,  maize,  of  which  the  exportation  has  of  late  been  ac- 
quiring some  importance,  but  which  down  to  1846  was  not 
separately  mentioned  in  our  custom-house  returns.  Of  this 
article  there  was  shipped  from  Odessa  during  the  eight  years 
1846-53  the  quantity  of  965,556  tchetw.,  representing  a  value 
of  Ro.  5,045,000 ;  and  the  progress  of  exportation  has  been  rapid. 
In  1846  and  1847  it  was  under  40,000  tchetw. ;  in  1853  it 
amounted  to  348,624  tchetw.,  representing  a  value  of  Ro. 
1 ,8 14,000.  It  is  not  merely  relatively  that  the  exportation  from 
Riga  has  fallen  off;  its  absolute  cipher  has  decreased  by 
406,240  tchetw.,  or  9^  per  cent.,  whilst  the  total  exportation 
has  increased  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  234.  This  port, 
which  figures  in  the  exportation  of  1824-33  for  more  than  a 
fifth,  sio^s  during  the  period  1844-53  below  8  per  cent. 

The  quantities  of  meal  and  flour  shipped  at  the  principal 
sea^ports  are  not  given  in  the  official  tables  previously  to  1847 ; 
the  total  quantity  of  this  exportation  during  the  seven  years 
1847-53  was  as  follows:  — 


From  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg 

„            Archangel    -            .            - 
„            Odessa          .           -            . 
all  other  ports  or  frontiers 

Total 

Tchrtioertt, 

888,193 
286,893 
143,785 
805,410 

Per  Cfsnt. 

41-8 

18-5 

6-8 

37-9 

2,124,281 

100 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  total  value  of  cereals 
(flour,  meal,  and  dry  legumes  included)  shipped  at  the  principal 
ports  of  Russia  during  the  ten  years  ending  1853 ;  the  value 
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of  the  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  not  here 
taken  into  account :  — 


Silv,  Ronb. 

Per  Cent. 

At  the  port  of  Odessa  -            -            -             - 

121,095,651 

41-0 

„          St  Petersburg    -            -            - 

34,131,202 

11-5 

„          Taganrog 

21,773,376 

7-4 

„          Riga       -            -            .            - 

20,845,795 

71 

„          Archangel           .            -            - 

16,013,606 

5-4 

„           Other  ports  or  by  dry  frontier    - 

1 

81,612,833 

27-6 

Total 


295,472,463 


Thus  the  port  of  Odessa  embraces  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  total  value  of  the  exportation  and  that  of  St  Petersburg 
somewhat  more  than  a  ninth ;  the  ports  of  Riga  and  Taganrog 
stand  about  the  same  level,  embracing  between  them  some- 
what more  than  a  seventh.*  The  bulk  of  our  ^ndn  is  exported 
to  En^land^  France,  and  Italy,  either  direcUy  or  by  way  of 
entrepots.  As  since  January,  1851,  our  custom-house  returns 
include  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  instead  of  being 
t^onfined  as  formerly  to  the  trade  of  the  empire,  we  have  been 
obliged,  in  order  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  distribution 
of  our  corn-trade  according  to  the  countries  to  which  our  ship- 
ments are  destined,  to  take  for  our  point  of  comparison  the  ten 
years  immediately  preceding  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  to  the  commercial  system  of  the  empire;  and  these 
present  us  with  the  following  results.     (See  Table,  p.  308.) 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  wheat 
are  exported  to  Italy,  France,  England,  and  European  Turkey ; 
Italy  taking  upwards  of  a  fourth,  and  England  occupying  only 
the  third  place  in  the  countries  of  destination.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wheat  exported 
to  the  Italian  States,  after  remaining  for  a  time  in  entrepot  at 
Genoa  or  Leghorn,  is  reshipped  for  France  or  England,  that  part 
of  the  direct  shipments  to  France  are  re-exported  to  England, 
and  that  great  part  of  the  transit  trade  through  Prussia,  and  of 
the  exportation  to  other  countries,  finally  receives  the  same 
destination ;  so  that  Great  Britain  in  reality  absorbs  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  the. table  would  denote,  a  proportion 
which  we  think  may  be  approximatively  set  down  at  about 
two-fifths  of  the  whole.  Of  the  rye  exported,  Holland  takes 
more  than  a  third,  and  Prussia  more  than  a  fifth.  More  than 
half  the  barley  goes  to  Holland,  and  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  oats  to  England.     Taking  the  four  sorts  of  grain  in 

*  Sec  Supplementary  Note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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cumulo  we  find  that  England  receives  directly  nearly  23  per 
cent. ;  Italy,  nearly  18 ;  France,  upwards  of  15 ;  European 
Turkey,  14 ;  and  HoUand,  nearly  9 ;  but  on  this  point  we 
refer  to  the  notes  accompanying  the  table.  The  flour  and  meal 
is  exported  chiefly  to  European  Turkey,  Asia,  and  Norway ; 
and  it  was  only  in  1847,  the  year  in  which  this  exportation 
reached  its  extreme  height,  representing  a  value  of  Bo.  5,862,900, 
that  it  was  exported  (either  in  entrepot  or  for  home  consmnp- 
tion)  in  considerable  quantity  to  several  European  states, 
namely,  to  Prussia,  to  the  value  of  Ro.  1,571,000 ;  to  England, 
to  the  value  of  Ro.  1,029,000 ;  to  Denmark,  to  the  value  of 
Ro.  518,400;  and  to  Holland,  to  the  value  of  Ro.  119,500. 
The  total  exportation  of  meal  and  flour  during  the  ten  years 
represented  a  value  of  Ro.  1 1,655,900.  The  exportation  of  all 
sorts  of  grain,  flour  and  meal,  grits,  and  dry  legumes  included, 
during  the  whole  decennial  period,  represented  a  total  value  of 
Ro.  228,320,000,  or  medium  yearly  value  of  Ro.  22,832,000 
(=  3,615,000/.  ster.),  distributed  among  the  various  countries  of 
destination  (whether  for  consumption  or  re-exportation)  as 
follows :  — 


Silv.  Roub. 

Per  Cent. 

England            -                .                .                - 

49,643,000 

21-7 

Italy                 -                .                .                - 

38,746.900 

17-0 

France              .                -                -                - 

36,169,400 

15-8 

European  Turkey              -                -                - 

32,862,500 

14-4 

Holland             ...                * 

18,154,100 

8-0 

Pnift.sia              -                .                .                - 

13,218,800 

6-8 

Austria             -                -                -                - 

10,412,300 

4-6 

Denmark          .                .                -                - 

4,595,700 

20 

Asia                  -                .                -                - 

4,388,800 

1-9 

Belgium            -                -                -               - 

3,839,100 

1-7 

Sweden  and  Norway         -               -               - 

2,731,000 

1-2 

Other  countries                 ... 

Totel  -               .               - 

13,658,400* 

5-9 

228,320,000 

100 

We  perceive  from  these  figures  that  during  the  decennium 
1841-50  England,  although  our  largest  customer,  did  not  re- 
ceive directly  much  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  value  ex- 
ported ;  but,  adding  the  value  of  what  she  draws  from  various 
entrepots,  we  may,  for  reasons  already  given,  set  down  her 
share  of  the  total  value  at  about  two-fifths.  In  1847  the  value 
of  the  exportation  to  France  exceeded  that  of  the  exportation 

*  Consisting  chiefly  of  grain  for  Elf  ineor,  whence  it  is  commonly  forwarded  to 
England.  During  the  years  1846  and  1847  there  were  also  considerable  ship- 
ments  for  the  Hanse  Towns. 
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to  England  by  upwards  of  Ro.  200,000.  The  trade  with 
Italy,  which  occupies  the  second  rank  in  importance,  is  the 
steadiest  of  any  in  its  results ;  throughout  IJic  ten  years  it 
never  rose  above  the  value  of  Ko.  5,840,000,  nor  fell  below 
the  value  of  Ro.  2,150,000.  The  value  of  the  exportations  to 
France  varied  between  Ro.  1,102,000  and  Ro.  16,174,000 ; 
and  the  value  of  those  to  England  between  Ro.  1,175,000  and 
Ro.  15,973,000.  During  the  triennum  1851-53  the  value  of 
all  sorts  of  grain,  flour,  meal,  and  dry  legumes  included,  ex- 
ported from  the  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  together 
was,  in  1851,  Ro.  20,962,900;  in  1852,  Ro.  34,244,600;  and 
in  1853,  Ro.  55,033,900;  giving  a  total  of  Ro.  110,241,400 
and  an  average  of  Ro.  36,747,100,  distributed  as  follows :  — 


Great  Britain    -               -                -                - 
France               -                -                -                - 

Eoropcau  Turkey             -                -                - 
Italy                  .                -                .                - 
Holland             .                .                -                - 
Austria             -                -                -                - 
Prussia              .                 -                 -                 - 
Sweden  and  Norway         -                .                - 
Asia                  -                .                -                - 
Denmark          .                 -                -                . 
Other  countries                 -                 .                . 

Total  - 

Sav.  Roub. 

10,854,300 
4,912,300 
4,438,100 
4,350,700 
3,110,900 
3,032,200 
2,739,700 
1,046,400 
390,900 
378.100 
1,493,500 

Per  Cent. 

29-5 
13*4 
12-1 

lis 

8-5 
8-2 
7-5 
2-8 
11 
1-0 
4-1 

36,747,100 

100 

Thus  during  these  three  years  England  (irrespective  of  what 
she  took  indirectly)  received  of  the  total  value  in  the  proportion 
of  nearly  30  per  cent.,  whilst  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
her  quota  had  been  under  22  per  cent.  The  share  of  France 
sinks  from  15*8  to  13*4;  that  of  European  Turkey  from  14*4 
to  12-1 ;  and  that  of  Italy  from  17  to  11-8.  The  year  1853 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  liistory  of  our  corn-trade : 
exportation  attained  the  value  of  more  than  55  millions  of 
roubles ;  an  amount  which  places  it  second  only  to  the  excep- 
tional year  1847  when  the  value  of  cereals  exported  reached 
Ro.  71,279,600.  If  we  deduct  the  exportation  from  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  the  triennium  1851-53  gives  a  medium  yearly 
value  of  Ro.  34,208,800,  being  only  12  per  cent,  less  than 
the  exportation  of  1845-47,  which  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any 
preceding  period.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of 
cereals  exported  from  Russia  during  each  of  the  thirty-three 
years  ending  with  1853,  the  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  not  mcluded  :  — 


FORBIQK  COHHEBCB. 


s«,.  ««*. 

Si/t.mmt. 

1821 

5,8*0.600 

Brought  forward  - 

142,633,800 

3,881,  a  00 

S,1S8,500 

1840 

13,747,500 

1824 

3,134,100 

1841 

9.799.000 

1825 

1842 

11,658,400 

1836 

4,416,200 

1843 

12.514,900 

1827 

9,973,200 

1844 

15,958,100 

1828 

4.178,800 

184S 

16,193.800 

1839 

10,040,500 

1846 

28.929,900 

ISSO 

17,565,600 

1847 

71,279.600 

17.199,500 

1848 

91.965,600 

14.642.300 

1849 

18,551,000 

1833 

4,962,200 

1850 

19,207.300 

183* 

1,666,600 

1851 

19.393,300 

1835 

3,729.100 

lesa 

33.004,000 

1S3G 

6.831,700 

1853 

51,339,100 

10,S49,300 
U,492,aOO 

1838 

Toul    - 

509.262,600 

CwTied  forwMd   - 

142,623,800 

Average 

15,433,200 

The  followinf;  table  exhibits  by  triennial  periods  the  aver&ge 
yearly  values  of  cereals  and  of  iJl  other  articles  exported  from 
the  empire,  together  with  the  proportion  home  by  the  former 
to  the  whole : — 


A,„., 

VtluewDuallf  ( 

PonM. 

S*    S9.i 

S»>.  flmiA. 

>,,...-. 

Par  Odt. 

4,960,200 

47,419,470 

52.379,670 

1834-1826 

3,971,070 

50,741,870 

S4.7 12.940 

7-3 

8,063.830 

81.421,570 

59.485.400 

13'8 

16.469,130 

50.069.930 

66.539.060 

24-8 

1833-1835 

3.453,630 

57,450,300 

60.902.930 

5'7 

10,621.400 

65,017.270 

75.641.670 

140 

13.917.970 

70.804,600 

86.722,470 

1 8-4 

13.377.130 

7O.3TS.B0O 

83.756.030 

160 

38,801,100 

71,684,870 

1 10,485,970 

35-1 

1848-1850 

19.907.9.)O 

71.251,000 

91,158,930 

21-8 

ATeraRcofSa) 
yeiu-3             5 

34,542,130 

80,421,070 

114,963.200 

30-0 

15.462,f.01 

62,423,744 

77386,206 

19-9 

This  table  e 

xhibits  in  a 

striking  ligl 

t  the  differe 

nee  between 

OUT  trade  in  com  and  in  all  ouier  articles  taken  in  cumulo. 
Whilst  the  latter  has  followed  a  slow  hat  almost  constantly 
progressive  movement,  the  exportation  of  cereals  has  undergone 
ereat  fluctuations.  After  rising  during  the  third  period  from 
leaa  than  4  millions  of  roubles  to  more  than  8,  and  during  the 
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fourth  to  nearly  16^,  it  suddenly  falls  in  the  fifth  to  below  3^ 
millions.  During  the  three  following  periods  it  oscillates  be* 
tween  10^  and  nearly  16  millions ;  during  the  ninth  it  suddenly 
rises  to  nearly  39  ;  falls  during  the  tenth  below  20 ;  and  finally 
mounts  to  more  than  34^.  The  proportion  of  cereal  to  total 
exportation  varies  between  5*7  and  35*1  per  cent.  These  great 
and  frequent  fluctuations  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
article — the  most  variable  and  uncertain  of  any  known  in  com* 
merce  in  regard  both  to  demand  and  to  supply,  for  these  de- 
pend on  the  results  of  the  harvest,  that  is,  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  in.  the  countries  both  where 
the  grain  is  grown  and  where  the  surplus  is  to  be  consumed. 
There  are  but  few  countries  which  in  years  of  abundant  harvest 
do  not  raise  cereals  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  so  that 
in  countries  which  produce  a  surplus  the  calculations  of  the 
trade  must  be  founded  on  the  chances  of  a  bad  harvest  else- 
where, which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  forms  the  exception. 
The  lowest  value  of  exportation  (in  1834)  is  to  the  highest  (in 
1847)  as  1  to  43,  whilst  the  value  of  all  other  articles  of  export 
taken  together  varies  in  the  whole  course  of  these  three  and 
thirty  years  in  no  higher  proportion  than  that  of  10  to  19. 
The  trade  upon  the  whole  is  in  progress.  Down  to  1829  the 
value  of  the  exportation  never  reached  10  millions  of  roubles ; 
during  1829-32  it  fluctuated  between  10  and  17  millions; 
during  the  next  three  years  it  falls  below  5  millions ;  and  in 
1834 — a  year  of  miserably  bad  harvest,  when  we  were  our- 
selves importers  to  the  value  of  Ro.  5,966,000 — it  does  not 
reach  Ro.  1,700,000.  Down  to  1846,  that  is  to  say,  during 
five-and-twenty  years,  the  value  only  once — in  1839 — exceeded 
the  cipher  of  20  millions,  and  thirteen  years  out  of  the  three- 
and-thirty  it  fell  below  10.  After  1846  we  observe  a  remark- 
able progress.  Four  times  in  the  course  of  eight  years — in 
1846,  '47,  '52,  and  '53 — we  find  figures  that  had  not  been 
attained  in  any  year  preceding  that  date ;  and  what  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  last  eight  years  (Ro.  262,559,700)  exceeds  by 
Ro.  15,856,800,  or  about  6^  per  cent.,  that  of  the  twenty- 
eight  preceding.  This  is  an  important  and  encouraging  result 
for  our  corn-trade,  to  the  future  prospects  of  which  we  shall 
now  devote  a  few  words. 

The  ascending  movement  which  the  trade  has  followed  since 
1821,  and  especially  since  1844,  is  of  good  augury,  the  more  so 
that  it  is  not  accidental,  but  founded  on  the  nature  of  things. 
Russia  is  an  eminently  agricultural  country.  She  possesses  in 
Europe  about  90  millions  of  dessiatines  ( = 242  miUions  of  acres. 
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t>r  378^000  English  square  miles)  of  arable  soil  in  culture^ 
without  reckoning  meadows,  being  about  three  three-fifths  more 
than  the  entire  superficies  of  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  put 
together ;  and  giving,  for  a  population  of  about  62  millions  (in 
European  Russia),  an  extent  of  1  *45  dess.  (  =  3*9  acres)  per  head, 
the  proportion  of  cultivated  soil  being — in  France,  0*67  dess. 
(=  1*8  acre) ;  in  Austria,  0*54  dess.  (=  1*4  acre) ;  and  in  Prussia, 
0*70  dess.(  =  l'9  acre)  per  inhabitant.  As  regards  fertility,  we 
refer  to  what  we  have  said  upon  that  subject  in  our  former 
volume,  and  shall  here  only  remind  the  reader  that  the  tscherno- 
zieme,  or  black  humus  region,  occupies  about  18  per  cent,  of 
the  total  surface  of  European  Russia.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things,  Russia  is  better  able  than  any 
other  country  of  the  European  continent  to  furnish  for  ex- 
portation large  quantities  of  grain  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
Hitherto  production  has  known  no  other  limits  than  those 
which  circumstances  have  prescribed  to  its  absorption  at  home 
or  abroad ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  recognised  fact,  which  we 
have  already  endeavoured  to  account  for,  that  throughout 
Russia  agriculture  is  generally  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
There  is  nothing  to  stimulate  a  proprietor  to  invest  trouble  or 
money  in  improvements,  when,  what  with  natural  fertility  on  the 
one  hand,  and  want  of  outlets  on  the  other,  he  can  hardly  dis- 
pose of  the  surplus  which  is  already  lumbering  up  his  bams. 
Several  of  our  most  fertile  provinces  are  so  remote  from  ports 
or  markets,  that  it  is  only  in  case  of  an  extraordinary  rise 
of  prices  that  their  surplus  is  of  any  exchangeable  value ;  in 
years  of  abundance  quantities  of  it  are  allowed  to  rot  uselessly 
away ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  these  districts  are  stifling 
in  plethoric  abundance  it  often  happess,  from  the  want  of 
means  of  communication,  that  other  portions  of  the  empire  are 
pining  from  hunger. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  fair  estimate,  even  approximatively, 
of  the  proportion  in  which  the  product  of  an  average  Russian 
harvest  exceeds  the  wants  of  home  consumption,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  excess  is  far  beyond  the  average  quantity  hitherto 
exported.  On  a  comparison  of  all  the  best  information  we 
were  able  to  procure  we  have  already  estimated  the  production, 
including  that  of  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  at  260 
millions  of  tchetw.  (=187  millions  of  quarters),  and  various 
competent  judges  have  considered  our  estimate  too  low.  Now, 
during  the  whole  thirty  years  from  1824  to  1853  we  have 
exported  in  all  100,340,000  tchetw.  of  cereals,  being  at  the 
average  rate  of  3,344,700  tchetw.  (=  2,408,000  quarters)  per 
annum,  without  counting  the  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of 
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Poland ;  during  the  last  triennium,  IS51-5S,  the  total  export 
tation  (that  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  included)  am«unted 
to  23,245,400  tchetw.,  giving  an  average  of  7,748,500  tchetw. 
(  =  5,578,900  quarters),  which  is  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  esti- 
mated medium  harvest ;  and  the  highest  cipher  of  exportation 
(11,200,000  tchetw.  =  8,064,000  quarters  in  1847)  amounted 
only  to  4*3  per  cent,  of  the  same.  The  rapid  progress  of  ex- 
portation whenever  an  extraordinary  demand  arises  in  other 
countries,  shows  that  the  quantity  exported  is  much  less 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  supply  at  home  than  on  the  state 
of  the  demand  abroad.  In  1845,  for  example,  the  value  ex- 
ported amounted  to  Bo.  16,194,000;  it  rose  in  1846  to  Ba 
28,930,000,  and  in  1847  to  Bo.  71,280,000;  thus  more  than 
quadrupling  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  years.  In  1851  the 
total  exportation,  including  that  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
represented  a  value  of  Bo.  19,393,000;  in  1852  this  value 
amounted  to  Bo.  32,004,000 ;  in  1853,  to  Bo.  51,229,000;  and 
on  the  whole  we  may  safely  assume  tliat  the  average  exporta- 
tion of  late  years  might,  in  a  near  future,  be  increased  tenfold, 
and  that  we  could  effectually  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  all 
Europe  if  the  foreign  demand  were  but  large  enough  and  steady 
enough  to  induce  our  landowners  to  pay  more  attention  to 
cereid  culture  and  to  the  preservation  of  their  crops  in  years  of 
abundance.  No  doubt  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  this  result 
would  be  the  improvement  of  our  means  of  internal  transport.  ; 

We  have  seen  that  the  principal  markets  for  our  grain  are 
England,  France,  European  Turkey,  Italy,  Prussia,  Holland, 
and  Austria.  Formerly  England  produced  grain  enough  for 
her  own  consumption,  and  her  exports  of  that  article  exceeded 
her  imports.  From  W54  to  1774  the  average  annual  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  from  British  ports  amounted,  according  to  M. 
Nebolsine,  to  226,000  tchetw.,  the  average  importation  for  the 
same  period  being  only  80,000  tchetw. ;  but  from  that  date, 
population  having  increased  more  rapidly  than  home  production, 
the  tables  were  turned  the  other  way.  From  1774  to  1791 
the  medium  importation  of  wheat,  according  to  the  same  author, 
amounted  to  232,000  tchetw.,  and  from  1791  to  1801  to  863,000 
tchetw.,  the  medium  export  being  at  same  time  only  103,000 
tchetw. ;  and,  from  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  the  British 
market,  the  trade,  notwithstanding  the  corn-bill,  has  with  some 
variations  maintained  itself  ever  since. 

The  quantity  of  cereals  of  all  descriptions  produced  in 
England  amounts,  on  an  average,  according  to  Mr.  M^Culloch's 
estimate,  to  about  60  or  61  miUions  of  quarters ;  and  the  yearly 
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coDsnmptJon,  vithont  reckoning  seed,  to  53,400,000  quarters. 
The  average  anaual  importation  duriDg  the  eighteen  years  end- 
ing 1847,  amounted  to  2,392,220  quarters;  ao  that  foreign 
grain  formed  about  4^  per  cent  of  the  total  consumptJon.  The 
quantity  required  for  seed  is  estimated  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  at 
about  9  or  10  millions  of  quarters ;  taking  it  at  9^  millions,  the 
whole  quantity  of  grain  and  dry  legumes  required  by  England 
would  amount  to  63  millions  of  quarters,  of  which  imported 
gr^n  formed  only  3-8  per  cent. ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in 
years  of  bad  harvest  the  importation  amounte  to  three  or  four 
times  the  above-mentioned  average,  having  risen  in  1847  to 
7,182,918,  and  in  1849  to  8,531,431  quarters.*  As  in  years  of 
scarcity  the  lower  classes  are  obliged  to  restrict  their  consumption, 
we  may  assume  the  total  consumption  to  have  been  diminished 
by  a  fifth  during  the  two  years  in  question,  which  would  re- 
duce it  to  42,720,000  quarters ;  in  which  case  the  quantities 
imported  would  in  1847  have  formed  17  per  cent.,  and  in  1849 
about  a  fifth  of  the  whole;  but  we  apprehend,  that  in  years  of  bad 
harvest  the  proportion  of  foreign  grain  consumed  in  England 
is  larger  than  these.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  foreign 
wheat  and  flour,  barley  and  oats,  entered  for  consamption  in 
the  United  Kingdom  from  1815  to  1852  inclusive,  taken  by 
quinquennial  periods,  to  1849 :  — 
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As  tiie  custom-house  retume  do  not  give  the  quantities 
of  rye,  miuze,  and  dry  legumes  entered  for  home  consumption 
previously  to  1843,  we  give  the  importation  of  these  by  quin- 
queniual  periods  as  we  End  it  stated  in  M'Culloch's  Commercial 
Dictionary  (edition  of  1850),  completed  from  the  official  trade- 
tables,  for  the  years  1843-1852. 

*  Wu  h*rc  refur  to  Iho  quanlitice  ejilercd  for  liome  conBumption. 
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1830^1834 
1835-1839 
1840-1844 
1845.1849 
18M)-1852 

Total 

Rye. 

Peas  and  Beans. 

Maise  and  Maise 
Meal. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

Arerage. 

Quantity. 

Arerage. 

Quantity. 

Arerage. 

Quantity. 

Average. 

Qrt. 

75.475 
174.296 

6S,6i6 
352.21 1 
124.026 

Qrs. 

15,095 

34.859 

I2,4»)5 

70.442 

41.342 

Qrs. 

289,281 

820,148 

1,251.585 

2.713.729 

1,519,929 

Qrs. 

57,856 
164.030 
250,317 
542.746 
506,641 

Qrs. 

• 
• 

48,936 
8,705,604 
4.559.560 

Qrs. 

• 
• 

9.787 
1,741,121 
1,519.853 

Qrs. 

364.756 

994.444 

1.362,847 
11,771.544 

6.203,506 

Qrt  . 

72.951 

1983^ 

272.5® 

2,354,309 

2.067.636 

788,334 

34,275 

6.594.665 

286,725 

13.314,100 

578.874  i 

20,697/»9 

899.874 

Adding  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  floor^  barley  and  oats 
imported  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1852  (19,981,460 
qrs.),  the  quantity  of  rye,  dry  legumes,  and  Indian  com  and 
meal  imported  during  the  same  period  (6,203,508  qrs.),  we  have 
a  total  of  26,184,968  qrs.,  being  an  average  importation  of 
8,728,323  qrs.,  or  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  consump- 
tion. Of  this  average  quantity  the  direct  importation  from 
Russia  ^1,195,835  qrs.)  formed  less  than  14  per  cent,  f ;  but  if, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into  account  the  quantity  of  grain 
grown  in  the  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  shipped  at 
Prussian  ports,  and  figuring  in  the  custom-house  returns  as  im- 

fortations  from  Prussia,  together  with  what  arrives  from  French, 
talian,  and  Dutch  entrepots,  composed  in  great  part  of  Russian 
corn  from  the  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azow,  we  shall  be 
led  to  infer  that,  of  the  total  importation  during  the  three  years 
1850-52,  a  fifth  at  least  was  of  Russian  growth. 

There  are  several  things  in  these  tables  deserving  of  notice. 
We  observe,  first,  that  the  quinquennium  1820-24  was,  to  an 
exceptional  extent,  very  unfavourable  to  the  com  trade,  the 
total  importation  (entered  for  home  consumption)  of  the  three 
principal  sorts  of  grain,  which  amounted  during  the  five  years 
preceding  to  more  than  6^  millions  of  quarters,  having  fallen 
below  1^  millions.  The  decrease  was  caused  by  a  fall  oi  prices 
in  the  home  market  (from  74«.  6(L  to  44«.  6(L  per  quarter), 
combined  with  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  duty.  Since  that  period, 
and  especially  since  1840,  the  trade  has  become  much  more  ex- 
tensive. The  importation  of  1845-49,  as  compared  with*that  of 
1815-19,  presents  an  increase  on  wheat  of  12,570,656  qrs.  or 
402  per  cent. ;  on  barley,  of  2,714,285  qrs.  or  224  per  cent. ; 
and  on  oats  of  3,223,676  qrs.  or  147  per  cent     The  period 


**  Down  to  1848  there  are  no  entries  of  Indian  com  or  meal  in  the  tables  of 
imports. 

f  The  wheat  taken  by  itself  formed  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  qoantitj  of 
wheat  imported.    In  1847  it  formed  upwards  of  19  per  cent. 
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1850-^2  presents  a  still  greater  Increase^  especially  for  wheats 
the  medium  importation  of  which  rises  from  3,139,000  qrs. 
(the  cipher  of  tiie  preceding  period)  to  4,727,000  qrs.  The 
importation  of  rye,  which  during  1830--34  amounted  only  to 
75,475  qrs.,  rises  during  1845-49  to  352,211;  and  that  of 
peas  and  beans,  from  289,281  qrs.  in  the  former  period  to 
2,713,729  in  the  latter;  the  consumption  of  foreign  rye  thus 
nearly  quintupling,  and  that  of  foreign  legmnes  nearly  de- 
cupling. The  importation  of  Indian^m  and  meal,  almost  nil  to 
the  end  of  1844,  attains  during  the  next  five  years  the  enormous 
cipher  of  8,705,600  qrs.,  upwards  of  4  millions  having  been 
imported  during  the  single  year  1847.  The  relative  quantities 
of  the  different  bread-stuffs  imported  during  these  two  quin- 
quennia (separated  from  each  other  by  an  mterval  of  fifteen 
years),  stood  in  the  following  proportions :  — 


Wheat  and  floor               -                .                - 

Barley               -               -                -                - 

Rye- 

Oats-               -                •                -                - 

Dry  legames  (peas  and  beans) 

Indian  com  and  meal        -                .                - 

IS30-16». 

1845.1849. 

Per  Cent. 

61*4 

10-9 

1-2 

21-7 

4-8 

0-0 

Percent. 

42-6 
10-7 

1-0 
14'7 

7-4 
23-6 

100 

100 

From  this  comparison  we  perceive  that  the  proportion  of 
wheat  imported  has  decreased  by  nearly  a  third,  and  that  the 
use  of  dry  legumes  and  Indian  com  as  a  substitute  has  greatly 
augmented.  The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  has  had  a  very 
visible  influence  on  the  trade,  the  total  importation  (including 
flour  and  dry  legumes)  having  risen  from  14,620,189  qrs.5 
the  quantity  imported  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1844, 
to  36,807,566  qrs.  during  the  ensuing  quinquennium,  being  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  5.  Hazardous  as  the  trade  is 
and  must  be  in  itself,  it  was  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  sliding 
scale,  which  paralysed  all  speculation  involvmg  a  tract  of  time ; 
for,  as  the  duty  rose  in  proportion  as  the  market  price  fell,  the 
importer  was  liable  to  be  met  on  the  arrival  of  his  cargo  with 
the  double  stroke  of  a  diminished  price  and  an  augmented  duty, 
which  might  soon  throw  him  50  or  60  per  cent,  out  of  his 
reckoning.     By   interfering   with  the   regular  march   of  the 
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trade  the  old  legislation  diminished  the  sources  of  supply  in 
case  of  a  deficient  harvest,  and  the  operation  of  the  hiding 
scale  was  occasionally  noxious  to  the  producers  themselves. 
In  England  the  product  of  the  finest  harvests  is  apt  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  heavy  rains  which  sometimes  fall  at  the  time  of 
in-gathering  the  crop :  the  com  then  be^ns  to  grow  in  the 
sheaf  and  yields  bad  fiour  —  a  defect  which  might  often  be 
cured  by  a  mixture  of  dry  grain  from  abroad ;  but,  as  the 
farmers  hurried  to  the  market  with  their  damaged  grain,  prices 
quickly  fell,  the  scale  slid  as  quickly  up,  and  the  foreign  article, 
which  would  have  helped  to  render  the  home  one  more  valuable^ 
was  shut  out  of  the  market.  Under  the  old  law  many  pro- 
prietors undertook  improvements  which  could  only  pay  so  long 
as  grain  was  maintained  at  an  artificial  price.  Most  of  these 
have  now  been  obliged  to  reconvert  their  lands  into  pasture ; 
and  as  pasture  land  is  now  found  in  many  districts  —  sometimes 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  —  to  be  more  profitable 
than  corn-land,  England  will  always  be  obliged  to  import  a 
certain  quantity  of  foreign  grain.  The  extensive  emigration 
which  has  for  several  years  been  going  on  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  especially  from  Ireland,  exerts,  no  doubt,  a  cer- 
tain infiuence  on  the  corn-trade.  Assuming  an  average  annual 
expatriation  of  250,000  individuals,  and  reckoning  only  2^ 
tchetwerts  of  grain  for  each  individual,  there  will  be  625,000 
tchetwerts  (450,000  qrs.)  less  grain  required  than  would  have 
been  necessary  had  no  such  check  to  the  population  been  in 
operation ;  but  this  circumstance  is  very  much  counterbalanced 
by  the  progress  of  comfort  amongst  the  numerous  classes,  who 
are  enfA)led  to  spend  more  money  upon  their  food  since  its 
price  has  ceased  to  be  raised  by  artificial  scarcity.  As  the  old 
corn-bill  weighed  most  heavily  upon  the  more  distant  countries 
of  production  —  these  being  least  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  chances  of  the  sliding  scale  —  it  is  likewise  these,  that  is  to 
say  Russia  and  the  United  States,  which  have  chiefijr  profited 
by  its  abrogation.  In  our  corn-trade  with  Great  Britain  it  is 
wheat  that  forms  the  main  article.  We  have  ab^ady  seen  that, 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  competition  of  maize  and  dry 
legumes,  the  consumption  of  foreign  wheat  in  England  has 
considerably  increased  of  late ;  and  the  following  table,  pre- 
pared from  British  custom-house  returns,  will  show  the  propor- 
tion of  wheat  (flour  included)  imported  direct  from  Russia 
during  the  twenty-four  years  ending  with  1852,  taken  by  trien- 
nial periods :  — 
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Total  Quantity 

Whereof  imported  firom 

imported. 

Ruuian  Port*. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Per  Cent. 

During  the  period  1829-1831    - 

5,629,163 

1,042,728 

18*5 

„                1832-1834    - 

920,989 

1 10,014 

12-3 

„                  1835-1837    - 

868,589 

22,280 

2-6 

„                 1838-1840    - 

6,680,151 

682,511 

10-2 

„                  1841-1843    - 

6,875,885 

421,076 

6*1 

^                  1844-1846    - 

3,865,361 

343,157 

90 

H                  1847-1849     - 

12,382,268 

1,973,281 

15-9 

„                  1850-1852    - 
Total 

14,250,970 

2,071,031 

14-5 

51,473,376 

6,666,078 

13 

In  this  table  we  perceive  great  fluctuations  both  in  the 
absolute  amount  of  the  importation  from  Russia  and  in  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  whole  ;  but  the  two  periods  ex- 
tending from  1832  to  1837,  during  which  the  Russian  importar 
tion  is  but  triflings  coincide^  as  we  have  elsewhere  had  occasion 
to  observe^  with  several  deficient  harvests  at  home»  when  we 
were  ourselves  importers.  The  direct  importations  from 
Russia  during  the  twenty-four  years  average  13  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  during  the  last  triennial  period  they  are  abso- 
lutelv  nearly  double  what  they  were  during  the  first ;  but  their 
relative  proportion  has  considerably  decreased.  It  is  the  im- 
portation from  North  America  which  has  gained  ground  upon 
them,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table :  — 

Account  of  the  Wheat  and  Flour  Imported  into  Great  Britain 
frov\  Russia  and  the  United  States  and  English   Colonies  of 
North  America  respectively   during  the    Twenty-four  Years 
ending  with  1852,  taken  by  Triennial  Periods, 


RuMia. 

North  America. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Daring  the  period  1829-1831  -            -            - 

1,042,728 

1,063,544 

„                 1832-1834  - 

110,014 

319,701 

„                 1835-1837  - 

22,280 

27,301 

„                  1838-1840  - 

682,511 

652,746 

1841-1843  - 

421,076 

811,062 

1844-1846  - 

343,157 

1,772,176 

„                  1847-1849  -             -             - 

1,973,281 

3,475,317 

„                  1850-1852  - 

Total        -             -             -             - 

2,071,031 

2,642,896 

6,666,078 

10,764,743 

Proportion  of  total  importation    - 

13-0  per  cent. 

21*9  percent. 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  during  the  first  four  periods 
(with  the  exception  of  1832-34)  the  unportations  from  .Ajnerica 
only  slightly  exceeded  those  from  Russia,  or  even  (in  the  fourth 
period)  came  short  of  them,  whilst  during  the  last  four  periods 
the  former  have   greatly   exceeded  the  latter.     During   the 
twelve  years  ending  with  1840,  the  total  importation  being 
14,098,892   qrs.,  the   importation  from   Russia  amounted   to 
1,857,533  qrs.,  or  13*2  per  cent. ;   and  the  importation  from 
North  America  to  2,063,292  qrs.,  or  14*6  per  cent. :    and  dur- 
ing the   twelve  following   years,  the  total  importation  being 
37,374,484   qrs.,   the  importation   from   Russia  amounted  to 
4,808,545  qrs.,  or  12*9  per  cent,  and   the  importation  from 
North  America  to  8,701,451  qrs.,  or  23*3  per  cent.,   being 
nearly  double  the  Russian ;  along  with  which  we  must  farther 
observe,  that  during  the  six  years  ending  with  1852  there  were 
imported  12,779,856  qrs.  of  Indian  corn  and  meal,  of  which 
more  than  two-fifths  were  from  the  United  States.     All  this 
tends  to  prove  that  it  is  chiefly  the  United   States  and  the 
British  colonies  of  North  America  that  have  profited  by  the 
abolition  of  the  English  corn-laws.      The  6,666,078  qrs.   of 
wheat  imported  directly  from  Russia  into  Great  Britain  during 
the  twenty-four  years  ending  with  1852  do  not  form  a  fifth  of 
the   total  exportation  of  that  grain  from  Russia  during  the 
same  period.     The  largest  quantity  of  wheat  and  fiour  im- 
ported into  England  during  that  period  was   5,300,000  qrs. 
(in  1851),  and  the  largest  direct  importation  from  Russia  was 
850,587  qrs.  (in  1847).    During  the  same  period  the  largest 
exportation    of  wheat    from   Russia  (in  1847)  amounted  to 
5,954,341    tchetw.    (=  4,287,125    qrs.),    without    reckoning 
the  exportation  from  the  kingdom   of  Poland;  but  in   1853 
the  exportation  amounted  to  6,866,591  tchetw.  (=4,943,900 
qrs.),  representing  a  value  of  Ro.  38,842,300  (=  6,150,000£ 
ster.),  after  deducting  the  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  which  amounted  to   359,224  tchetw.,  representing  a 
value  of  Ro.  3,059,300. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  annual  importation 
of  grain  of  every  description,  flour  and  dry  legumes  included^ 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  five  years  ending  with 
1849,  distinguishing  the  importations  from  each  country.  (See 
Table,  p.  321.) 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  in  regard  to  wheat  and  fiour ^ 
the  United  States  furnish  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  importation, 
and  they  and  British  America  together,  nearly  a  third,  prin- 
cipally flour,  the  grain  standing  to  the  flour  in  the  proportion 
of  10  to  37.     Besides  the  saving  of  freight,  flour  has  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  reaching  the  market  in  a  state  ready  for  consump- 
tion^ which  may  be  of  some  convenience  in  a  time  of  scarcity ; 
but  much  care  is  requisite,  both  in  grinding  and  packing,  to 
prevent  it  from  heating  on  the  voyage.  Russia  ranks  only 
third  on  the  table ;  but  reckoning  also  what  is  exported  from  the 
Polish  provinces  of  the  empire  by  way  of  Prussia,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Black  Sea  exports  which  are  shipped  for  England  from 
Italian  entrepots,  especially  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  we  may 
assume  that  on  an  average  about  a  fifth  of  the  wheat  imported 
is  actually  of  Russian  growth,  and  in  years  of  extraordinary 
importation,  as  1847,  two-fifths  or  more ;  so  that  in  the  supply 
of  wheat  Russia  really  ranks  next  to  America.  The  quantity 
of  maize  imported  from  Russia,  or  even  grown  there,  is  still  but 
trifling ;  but  the  quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  of  late 
has  been  considerable.  The  soil  and  climate  of  our  southern 
provinces,  especially  Bessarabia,  are  very  suitable  for  its  cultiure, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  Black  Sea  offers  every  facility  for  its 
shipment  (see  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  398.).  The  barley  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  is  supplied  by  Denmark  and  the 
north  of  Germany  to  the  extent  of  nearly  four-fifths,  Russia  fur- 
nishing less  than  3  per  cent ;  and  yet  the  soil  and  climate  of  great 
part  of  the  empire — even  of  the  northern  districts,  the  least 
fertile  in  other  respects — are  suitable  for  the  culture  of  this 
grain,  which  is  precisely  one  of  the  steadiest  articles  in  the 
British  com  trade,  owing  to  the  immense  quantities  of  ale  and 
porter  manufactured  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  expor- 
tation, which  are  yearly  augmenting  beyond  the  power  of  home- 
grown barley  to  supply  their  materiaL  The  rye  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  Prussia  and  Denmark,  Russia  occupying  but  the 
third  place.  The  total  quantity  imported  is  but  smalL  In 
the  interior  of  Russia  this  grain  is  so  abundant  and  its  price  so 
low  that  no  country  could  compete  with  us  in  its  supply  if  our 
internal  communications  were  better.  In  some  of  the  central 
governments  the  proprietors  think  themselves  lucky  when  they 
can  get  a  rouble  or  a  rouble  and  20  kopecks  per  tchetwert,  and 
it  often  sells  for  80  kop.  ( =  3*.  7d.  per  quarter),  whilst  in 
Germany  the  medium  price  is  3  J  to  4  roub.,  and  it  hardly  ever 
falls  below  3  roub.  per  tchetwert  The  dry  legumes  are  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  Egypt,  Denmark,  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, which  supply  three-fourths  of  the  total  importation, 
Egypt  alone  supplying  nearly  two-fifths.  The  only  grain  in 
which  the  importation  from  Russia  occupies  the  first  place  is 
oats.  Taking  the  whole  together y  we  find  that  the  United  States 
occupy  the  first  place  in  the  corn  trade  with  Great  Britain^ 
the  importation  from  thence  being  nearly  double  that  from 
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Russia;  that  the  importation  from  the  latter  country  forms 
less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  but  keeping  in  view  that 
of  the  importations  from  Prussia^  a  certain  portion  (about 
200,000  quarters)  is  grown  in  the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia, 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  bread-stuffs  arriving  from  Italy,  France, 
and  Holland  is  originally  from  Russian  ports,  we  may  estimate 
our  cereal  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  at  from 
1,100,000  to  1,200,000  qrs.  at  least,  or  at  about  15  or  16  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Deducting  from  the  Prussian  importation 
the  200,000  qrs.  above  referred  to,  we  find  that  the  importations 
from  the  whole  of  northern  Germany  still  exceed  the  direct 
importations  from  Russia  by  about  25  per  cent. ;  but  what  is 
still  more  remarkable  is  the  high  cipher  of  importation  from 
such  a  small  country  as  Denmark,  which  figures  in  the  fore- 
going table  for  more  than  780,000  qrs.,  being  equal  to  92  per 
cent,  of  our  direct  and  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  our  total 
invoices  to  England.  In  the  importations  from  Denmark  is 
included,  no  doubt,  great  part  of  the  grain  consigned  from 
Russia  to  Elsineur,  whence  the  definite  destination  is  mostly 
to  England ;  but  even  deducting  the  whole  of  these  coil^ign- 
ments  (173,000  qrs.  in  1845-49),  the  Danish  importation  is  still 
very  large,  nearly  equal  to  the  importation  from  the  whole 
north  of  Germany  exclusive  of  Prussia.  This  extent  of  its 
com  trade  Denmark  owes  not  only  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  to  a  temperate  climate,  exempt  from  droughts,  which  renders 
bad  harvests  a  rare  exception,  but  also  to  its  peninsular  position 
and  its  facilities  for  maritime  commerce, —  a  fact  which  proves 
that  the  development  of  foreign  commerce  depends  not  only  on 
the  extent  of  a  country,  its  fertility,  and  its  productive  abun- 
dance, but  also,  and  in  a  very  great  measiire,  on  those  facilities 
of  communication  and  outlet  which  give  to  home  production 
its  stimulus  and  encouragement.  It  is  especially  to  those 
facilities  of  inland  communication  that  the  United  States  owe 
the  large  amount  of  their  exports,  the  rapid  progress  of  which 
in  competition  with  the  products  of  our  soil,  especially  in  the 
British  market,  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  serious  to 
ourselves.  The  consequences  of  this  competition  are  only  to  be 
averted  by  having  recourse  to  the  weapons  of  our  rivals, — 
namely,  the  construction  of  railways  and  canals,  and  the  deep- 
ening and  embanking  of  our  rivers.  The  cost  of  transport 
from  the  United  States  to  Britain  is  nearly  the  same  as  from 
our  own  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  ports.  The  principal  porte  of 
the  American  Union  have  indeed  one  great  advantage  over 
those  of  the  Baltic, —  namely,  that  they  are  open  the  whole  year 
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round ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  jraise  grain  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  the  expense  of 
culture  being  greatly  higher  in  the  United  States  than  with  us. 
We  have  already  referred  to  another  circumstance  which  has 
favoured  the  American  trade  in  bread-stuffs, — namely,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  wheat  is  exported  in  the  shape  of 
flour.  During  the  seven  years  ending  with  1852  wheat^flour 
was  exported  from  the  States  of  the  Union  to  the  value  of 
91,769,000  dollars,  against  wheat  to  the  value  of  16,382,000 
dollars,  being  in  the  proportion  of  17  to  3.  From  Russia  the 
wheat  is  exported  in  the  shape  of  grain,  and  the  rye-meal  ex- 
ported does  not,  in  ordinary  years  attain  the  value  of  a  million 
of  roubles,  though  during  the  exceptional  year  of  1847  it  rose 
to  the  value  of  Ko.  5,863,000.  The  value  of  rye-meal  exported 
during  the  seven  years  1846-52  amounted  to  BrO.  10,305,000^ 
and  that  of  rye  in  grain  to  Ro.  39,428,000,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  1  to  4 ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  earthly  to 
hinder  us  from  grinding  our  grain  previous  to  exportation, —  a 
process  which  is  found  so  advantageous  in  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  cereals  of  all  sorts,  rice  included,  exported  from 
the  latter  during  the  period  1846-52,  was  as  follows :  — 

DoUan. 
In  1846      ....   19,190,398 

1847  -      -      -      -  56,868,333 

1848  ....  25,010,426 

1849  ....  25,465,145 

1850  -      -      -      -  15,698,066 

1851  ....  16,727,163 

1852  -      -      -      .  19,727,832 


Total  (  B  Ro.  238,250,000)  -  1 78,687,363 

being  equivalent  to  an  average  of  Ro.  34,036,000.  During 
the  same  period  our  exportation  (that  from  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  included)  represented  a  total  value  of  Ro.  230,146,000 
(equivalent  to  an  average  of  Ro.  32,878,000),  so  that  tiiere 
was  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  United  States  of  Ro.  8,104,000 
on  the  whole  period,  or  Ro.  1,158,000  on  the  average.  This 
difference  is  made  up  of  rice,  which  was  exported  from  the 
United  States  during  these  seven  years  to  the  value  of  8,346,000 
dollars,  or  11,128,000  roub. ;  so  that  on  deducting  this  article, 
which  does  not  appear  in  our  exports,  we  find  that  the  total 
value  of  similar  cereals,  exported  during  these  seven  years  from 
the  two  countries,  is  higher  in  Russia  than  in  the  United  States 
by  upwards  of  3  millions  of  roubles.  In  the  year  1847  the 
value  of  the  exportation  from  the  American  Union  amounted  to 
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Ro.  71^064,000^  and  the  value  of  the  exportation  from  Russia 
(the  kingdom  of  Poland  included)  to  Bo.  76,270,000,  being  a 
difference  in  our  favour  of  Ro.  5,206,000 ;  but  this  difference 
was  nearly  balanced  by  an  exportation  of  rice  from  the  United 
States  to  the  value  of  Bo.  4,808,000.  As  wheat  is  the  prin- 
cipal article  in  this  trade,  we  give  here  an  account  of  the  value 
of  its  exportation  from  the  two  countries  respectively  during 
the  seven  years  in  question :  — 


Value  of  Exportation. 


In  18^6 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 

Total 

From  United 
SUtet. 

Wheat  and  Flour. 

From  Russia. 
Wheat. 

Stiver  Roub. 
17,801,000 
49,911,000 
21,151,000 
17,383,000 
10,319,000 
15,400,000 
19,232,000 

SUfftT  Raub. 
17,476,000 
40,205,000 
18,667,000 
13,788,000 
14,300,000 
12,495,000 
22,324,000 

151,197,000 

139,255,000 

During  the  first  five  years  the  figures  in  the  second  column 
do  not  embrace  the  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
which  may  be  reckoned  at  about  12  millions  of  roubles.  Adding 
this  amount  to  the  above  sum  total,  the  value  of  our  exporta- 
tion is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

Italy  is  one  of  the  principal  outlets  for  our  Black  Sea  ship- 
ments ;  and  this  branch  of  our  com  trade  has  been  making 
marked  progress  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  The 
average  exportation  to  Italian  ports  since  1828,  taken  by  quin- 
quennial periods,  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Average  annual  exportation  daring  1828-32 

1833-37 
1838-42 
1843-47 
1848-52 


»» 
>> 
»» 


»» 
»» 


Average  of  the  25  years 


Teketuterts. 

-  320,807 
.  387,456 

-  654,508 

-  941,719 

-  613,257 

-  583,549 


Of  this  average  wheat  forms  98  per  cent     Genoa  and  Leg- 
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horn  are  the  entrepots  of  the  trade.  A  portion  of  the  wheat  is 
consumed  in  Tuscany  and  Piedmont  (which  do  not  generally 
raise  enough  for  their  home  consumption),  and  the  remainder 
re-exported  to  France  and  England. 

France  in  ordinary  years  produces  grain  enough  for  its  strict 
waits,  and  in  years  of  abundant  harvest  exports  more  than  it 
imports.  Before  the  revolution  of  1793  the  exportation  was 
considerable,  having  amounted  during  1779-89  to  the  quantity 
of  3,047,532  tchetwerts,  against  an  importation  of  872,000. 
But  here,  as  in  England,  the  progress  of  population  brought 
about  a  change ;  and  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  a  surplus  of  importation  to  the  average 
annual  value  (according  to  the  custom-house  estimates)  of 
1,850,000  francs.  In  the  official  agricultural  statistics,  pub- 
lished in  1841,  the  production  of  cereals  is  reckoned  at 
185,978,000  hectolitres,  which  for  the  population  of  that 
period  (35  millions)  would  give,  after  deducting  a  fifth  for 
seed,  4*2  hectol.  per  head.  The  different  sorts  of  grain  figure 
in  the  following  proportions :  — 


Ilcctolitrti. 

Per  Cent. 

Wheat 

- 

69,558,000 

37-4 

Oats 

- 

48,900,000 

263 

Rye 

- 

27,812,000 

15-0 

Barley 

«                                                                       «                                                                        W                                                                        M 

16,661,000 

9  0 

Meslin,  maize,  other  grains,  and  dry  legumes   - 

23,047,000 

12-3 

The  importation  of  grain  and  flour  during  the  period  1841-50 
presented  a  total  excess  of  8,336,000,  or  average  yearly  excess 
of  833,600  hectolitres,  being  less  than  \  per  cent,  of  the  total 
consumption,  seed  included.  The  largest  importations  took 
place  in  1846  and  1847,  namely,  4,809,025  hectol.  of  wheat, 
5,523,200  kilog.  =  90,544  hectol,  of  flour,  and  275,930  hectol. 
of  other  grain  and  legumes  in  1846  ;  and  8,846,315  hectol.  of 
wheat,  1,074,613  hectol.  of  flour,  and  1,572,692  hectol.  of  other 
cereals  in  1847.  The  excess  of  importation  during  these  two 
exceptional  years  amounted  to  15,643,160  hectol.,  which  gives 
an  average  of  7,821,580  hectol.,  or  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
average  annual  consumption.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  grain 
of  every  sort  imported  during  these  two  years  (16,669,120 
hectol.),  the  direct  importations  from  Russia  ficrure  for 
4,740,578  hectol.,  or  28-4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  :  this'quantity 
is  equal  to  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  exportation  from 
Russia  during  these  two  years.     In  ordinary  years  the  French 
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importation  from  Russia  for  home  consumption  is  either  nil  or 
very  trifling.  Casting  out  the  two  exceptional  years  from  the 
period  1841-50,  the  direct  importation  of  wheat  from  Russian 
ports  during  the  other  eight  years  amounted  to  5,587,275  hectol., 
of  which  there  was  retained  for  consumption — 


In  1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 

Carried  forward  - 

UectolUrea. 

18,450 

54,701 

308,588 

236,567 

Brought  forward  - 

In  1845 

1848 

1849 

1850 

Total  - 

Hec'olitrtt. 

618,306 

77,097 

964,814 

1,381 

35 

618,306 

1,661,633 

This  is  not  quite  three-tenths  of  the  importation.     The  total 
quantity  of  other  sorts  of  grain  imported  from  Russia  for  home 
consumption  during  these  eight  years  amounted  to  no  more 
than  33,800  hectol.     This  result  is  not  simply  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  the  French  harvests ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  upon  the  whole,  there  are  wide  districts, 
such  as  the  Landes  and  a  great  part  of  Champagne,  where  the 
poorer   classes   would   eat  much  more  bread  if  it  were   but 
cheaper.     It  is  referable  in  no  small  degree  to   the   vicious 
system  of  the  sliding  scale,  the  numerous  ill  consequences  of 
which  were  recognised   in   England,   and  are  aggravated  in 
France  by  the  division  into  zones,  which  renders  its  application 
still  more  complicated.*     So  long  as  this  system  is  kept  up  we 
cannot  reckon  upon   a    regular   com  trade  with  France  on 
mutually  advantageous  terms ;  for  the  sliding  scale  paralysing 
direct  trade  between  distant  countries,  substitutes  for  it  the 
more  costly  mode  of  exchanges  through  entrepots  ;  but  we  are 
persuaded  that  sooner  or  later  France  will  be  obliged  to  follow 
the  example  of  England,  and,  lowering  the  price  of  subsistence 
by  the  introduction  of  a  less  restricted  and  complicated  corn 
tariff,  carry  through  a  reform  which  a  regard  for  her  industrial 
interests  and  considerations  of  home  policy  call  on  her  to  adopt. 
We  here  subjoin  some  data  derived  from  documents  published 
by  the  French  custom-house,  regarding  the  movement  of  the 
French  corn  trade  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century :  — 


♦  Ovcr-minutcncss  is  a  general  fault  of  the  French  tariff.  The  merchandise  is 
too  curiously  classified,  and  su  arc  the  rates  of  duty,  which  vary  according  to  flag 
and  port  of  embarkation. 
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Avera^  annual  Value  of 

Average  annual  Exreas  of 

Cereab  of  all  Sorts 

Value 

Imported. 

1 
Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported.* 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Daring  5  years  ending 

1805 

2,742,000 

4,099,350 

1,357,350 

»»                ♦» 

1810 

439,200 

11,029,000 

10,589,800 

n      10           „ 

1836* 

23,000,000 

6,400,000 

17,600.000 

w         5           „ 

1840 

17,120,000 

9,420,000 

7,700,000 

W                              ft 

1845 

25,040,000 

12,240.000 

12,800,000 

• 

1850 

67,780,000 

35,900,000 

31,880,000 

The  great  change  in  the  movement  of  the  com  trade  of 
France  subsequently  to  the  period  ending  with  1810,  when  an 
excess  of  exportation  averaging  10^  millions  of  francs  in  value 
gave  place  to  an  excess  of  importation  which  has  risen  In  the 
course  of  the  quinquennium  ending  with  1850  to  the  value  of 
nearly  32  millions,  is  referable  to  changes  in  the  territorial 
circumscription  of  that  power.  By  the  treaty  of  1809,  and 
preceding  treaties  subsequent  to  1805,  the  French  empire  had 
acquired  from  Austria  several  fertile  provinces  of  the  Adriatic 
Littoral  out  of  which  was  formed  the  kingdom  of  Illyria. 
These  handsome  acquisitions,  joined  to  the  conquests  in  Italy 
and  the  north  of  Germany,  added  to  the  French  territory  an 
area  of  3093  geographical  square  miles,  without  reckoning  the 
other  conquests  of  the  republic.  Most  of  these  having  been 
detached  from  France  by  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  the 
corn  trade  of  course  felt  the  eflfect.  During  the  decennium 
1801-1810  the  greatest  exportation  took  place  in  1810,  when 
it  reached  the  value  of  more  than  20^  millions  of  francs ;  and 
the  largest  importation  in  1802,  when  it  amounted  to  the  value 
of  9,017,000  francs.  Since  1836  the  highest  cipher  of  impor- 
tation was  209  million  francs  in  1847,  and  the  highest  cipher  of 
exportation  was  74,400,000  francs  in  1850.  In  1849  the  im- 
portation amounted  only  to  100,000  francs,  and  in  1850  it  was 
ni7.  During  the  other  years  of  the  fifteen  ending  with  1850, 
importation  varied  between  3,500,000  fr.  in  1838,  and 
47,200,000  fr.  in  1840,  and  exportation  between  4,700,000  fr. 
in  1841,  and  18,900,000  fr,  in  1842.  The  value  of  the  impor- 
tation exceeded  that  of  the  exportation  seven  times,  namely, 
in  1839,  '40,  and  '42-47  — the  value  of  the  exportation  being 
greater  during  the  other  eight  years.  The  highest  excesses 
were,  of  importation  204^  millions  in  1847,  and  of  exportation 
74,400,000  fr.  in  1850 :  the  least  excess  of  importation  was 

•  Our  returns  arc  defective  for  the  sixteen  years  ending  with  1826. 
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2,300,000  fr.  in  1845,  and  of  exportation  1,100,000  fr.  in  1837. 
The  wheat  trade,  which  is  the  most  important  department, 
presents  during  the  thirty-five  years  1816-50,  taken  by  quin- 
quennial periods,  the  following  results :  — 


During  the  period  1816-1820    - 
„                 1821-1825    - 
„                 1826-1830    - 
„                 1831-1835    - 
„                  1836-1840    - 
„                  1841-1845    - 
„                  1846-1850    - 

Average  of  the  35  yean  - 

Average  aniiUMi                  1 

RxcefS  of  Im- 
portation. 

Importation. 

Bxp(.>rtation. 

Ilfctol. 

1,226,750 
139,270 
948,090 

1,053,540 
773,960 
865,380 

2,998,880 

Heetol. 

27,880 

49,060 

54,700 

53,400 

125,100 

273,800 

910,600 

Heetol. 
1,198,870 
90,210 

893,390 
1,000,140 

648,860 

591,580 
2,088,280 

1,143,700 

213,500 

930,200 

During  this  period  the  largest  importation  was  8,846,315 
heetol.  in  1846,  and  the  largest  exportation  was  1,965,994  in 
1850.  Importation  exceeded  exportation  in  each  of  the  six 
years  1816-21,  and  1827-32,  in  each  of  the  five  years  1836-40, 
and  in  each  of  the  seven  1842-48  —  twenty-four  years  in  alL 
The  largest  excess  of  importation  was  8,787,017  heetol.  in 
1847,  and  of  exportation  1,965,409  hectoL  in  1850.  The 
lowest  cipher  of  importation  —  nil.  in  1825  and  1826 — was 
61  heetol.  in  1823,  and  the  lowest  of  exportation  was  138  heetol. 
in  1818.  But  the  excess  of  importation  of  wheat  is  in  a  great 
measure  balanced  by  the  exportation  of  fiour,  which,  during 
the  fifteen  years  1836-50,  taken  by  quinquennial  periods,  was 
as  follows :  — 


During  the  period  1836-1840*  - 

1841-1845    - 
„                  1846-1850    - 

Average  of  the  15  years  - 

Average  annual 

Excess  of  Ex- 
portation. 

importation. 

Exportation. 

Kilog. 
1,631,300 
276,900 
14,392,100 

Kilog. 
15,941,100 
15,177,900 
53,744,460 

Kftog. 
14,309,800 
14,901,000 
39,352,360 

5,433,430 

28,287,800 

22,854,370 

The   average  excess  of  exportation  reduced   to   hectolitres 
would  amount  to  374,600  hectolitres  per  annum.     The  impor- 

•  For  want  of  ilctailcJ  returns  for  1836,  we  have  taken  the  years  1835  and 
1837-40. 
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tation  and  exportation  of  wheat  and  flour  taken,  vi  cumulo, 
dirring  these  three  quinquennia,  presents,  as  to  quantity  and 
value,  the  following  results :  — 


During  period  lMG-1840      - 

„               1811-1845      - 

1846-18.y)       - 

Average  of  the  15  years 

ATerage  annual 
Quantity 

Excess  of 
Importa- 
tion. 

Average  annual 
Value 

,Excets  of 
Importa- 
tion. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Htctolit. 
80'»,700 
869.920 

3,234,820 

Hectolit. 
386.430 
522,620 

1,791.661 

Hectolit. 
414,270 
347,^00 

1,443,160 

Francs.       Francs. 
l.%i70/)00   6.63l.3r)0 
23,862,900   8,507,700 
61,615,000,28,961,000 

Francs. 

8,538,650 

15,^55.200 

Jlo,654,000 

1,635,140 

900,240 

734,900 

34,549,300,14,700.000 

9,849,300 

The  excess  of  quantity  imported  (734,900  hectol.)  does  not 
represent  1  per  cent,  of  the  consumption,  which  may  be 
reckoned  at  about  76  millions  of  hectolitres  *,  seed  included. 
On  the  total  importation  of  the  fifteen  years,  representing  at 
the  official  estimate  avalue  of  518,239,500  fr.,  the  duty  amounted 
to  47,125,000  fr.,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  9  per  cent. ; 
but  the  duty  being  levied  under  a  sliding  scale  rose  sometimes 
to  20,  30,  and  even  70  or  more  per  cent  If  we  follow  year 
by  year  the  value  of  the  importation  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
duty,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  has  varied  between  1  and  73 
per  cent. ;  and  it  must  be  obvious  that  under  a  duty  so  fluc- 
tuating in  its  results,  a  regular  and  natural  trade  based  upon 
real  demand  and  mutual  advantage  becomes  a  practical  im- 
possibility. 

Our  com  trade  with  Holland  is  unimportant  except  for  barley 
and  rye,  the  latter  being  mostly  consumed  in  distillation.  It  is 
partly  intermediate,  as  a  portion  of  the  grain  is  re-exported  from 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  to  France  or  England.  The  average 
harvest  of  Holland  during  the  years  1837-45  was  estimated  m 
official  documents  quoted  by  M.  Nebolsine  at  3,718,580  tchet- 
werts,  and  the  average  importation  during  the  same  period  at 
551,430,  which  would  give  a  total  consumption  of  4,270,000 
tchetwerts.  This  figure,  equivalent  for  the  population  of  the 
period  (about  3  millions)  to  1*4  tchetwerts  per  inhabitant,  seems 
too  low,  especially  when  we  consider  the  large  quantities  of 
rye  and  barley  brewed  and  distilled ;  and  as  the  quantities  im- 
ported and  exported  are  more  easily  ascertained  than  the  home 


The  average  crop,  according  to  the  agricultural  statistics,  is,  — 

Wheat      ------ 

Mcslin  (wheat  and  rye  mixed),  1 1,529,500  hectol.,  whereof  \  - 
Spclz  (triticuin  spelta)  -  -  ~  - 

Excess  of  iin]>ortation  -  -  .  . 

Total  consumption  ... 


Hectol. 

69,558,000 

5,920,000 

136,000 

735,000 

76,349,000 
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growth,  it  18  probable  that  the  official  estimates  of  the  harvest 
are  below  the  mark.  We  apprehend  the  total  consumption  of 
grain  for  man  and  beast  cannot  be  estimated  lower  than  at  the 
rate  of  2  tchetwerts  per  inhabitant,  which  would  bring  the  total 
consumption  to  6  millions.  Deducting  from  this  quantity  the 
excess  of  importation,  amounting  to  551,430  tchetwerts,  there 
will  be  a  remainder  of  about  5,450,000  tchetwerts,  which  must 
have  been  grown  in  the  country,  in  which  case  the  foreign 
grain  imported  would  form  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  con- 
sumption, instead  of  13  per  cent,  as  resulting  from  the  official 
estimates.  The  importing  countries  are  Russia,  Denmark, 
Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  sliding  scale,  intro- 
duced in  1835  in  imitation  of  France  and  England,  and 
abolished  in  1851,  exerted  a  visible  influence  on  our  com  trade 
with  Holland.  The  medium  importation  of  rye  and  barley  from 
Russia  during  the  eight  years  (ending  with  1834)  inunediately 
preceding  the  introduction  of  me  sliding  scale,  amounted  (not- 
withstanding two  -years  of  bad  harvest  in  Russia)  to  336,243 
tchetwerts,  but  feU  during  the  next  eight  years  (1835  42)  to 
201,042  tchetwerts,  being  a  decrease  of  40  per  cent.  Several 
defective  harvests  stimulate  a  larger  importation  during  1843- 
47,  and  the  medium  of  that  period  rose  tor  477,656  tchetwerts. 
The  importation  of  rye  alone  during  1846  and  1847  (1,418,271 
tchetwerts)  nearly  equalled  the  whole  quantity  imported  during 
the  ten  preceding  years  (1,472,933  tchetwerts).  Of  the  total 
importations  of  the  years  1850  and  1851  Russian  rye  formed 
32  per  cent,  and  Russian  barley  somewhat  more  than  two- 
thirds. 

In  Prussia  the  ordinary  harvest  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
home  consumption,  and  leaves  a  considerable  surplus  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  for  exportation.  Rye  is  the  only  sort  of  grain 
of  which  the  home  growth  is  occasionally  insufficient.  During 
the  decennium  1843-52  there  were  five  years,  namely,  1844, 
'45,  '46,  '47,  and  '52,  in  which  the  importation  of  this  grain 
exceeded  the  exportation,  there  being  at  the  same  time  an 
excess  of  exportation  of  all  other  sorts  of  grain.  The  total  result 
was  as  follows :  — 

Srhcffi'ls.* 

Excess  of  exportation,  viz.  wheat,  37,759,573  sch.,  or  medium  year        -  3,775,927 
„  „  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  14,859,157  sch.  1,485,915 

Total  excess  of  exportation,  medium  year  -  5,261,842 

Excess  of  importation,  viz.  rye,  5,924,956  sch.,  or  medium  year  -      592,495 

Nett  excess  of  exportation,  medium  year   ••  4,669,347 

*  1  Prussian  scheffel  is  equal  to  54*952  litres,  or  1*51  imperial  bushels.  The 
nett  excess  of  exportation  from  Prussia  is  therefore  about  881,000  imperial 
quarters. 
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From  this  it  follows^  that  for  our  grain  Prussia  must  be  a 
country,  not  of  destination,  but  of  transit;  and  apart  from 
trifling  arrivals  by  land  frontier  for  provisioning  a  few  limi- 
trophical  districts  of  no  great  cereal  abundance,  especially  on 
the  casualty  of  a  bad  harvest  in  the  same,  the  bulk  of  the 
grain  arriving  from  the  Polish  provinces  of  the  empire  by  the 
Vistula  and  the  Niemen  at  Dantzig,  Elbing,  and  Memel,  is 
exported  to  England  or  Holland.  Koenigsberg  receives  by 
sea  from  Riga  a  certain  quantity  of  rye,  which  is  partly  re- 
exported and  partly  consumed  in  the  country.  With  a  view 
of  showing  to  what  extent  Prussia  and  the  north  of  Germany 
compete  with  our  Baltic  com  trade,  M.  Nebolsine  states  that 
the  exportation  from  the  principal  Grerman  ports  (Koenigsberg, 
Dantzig,  Stettin,  Rostock,  Hamburgh,  and  Bremen)  during 
the  years  1839-41,  after  deducting  the  grain  arriving  from  the 
Polish  provinces  by  the  Niemen  and  Vistula,  averaged  5,899,870 
tchetwerts  per  annum,  of  which  4,050,925  tchetwerts  were 
wheat,  whilst  the  whole  exportation  from  our  northern  and 
Baltic  ports  during  the  same  period  averaged  only  4,186,391 
tchetwerts,  of  which  wheat  formed  no  more  than  1,619,387 
tchetwerts. 

Sweden  occupies  a  very  secondary  place  in  our  com  trade. 
Although  she  does  not  generally  produce  grain  enough  for  her 
own  consumption,  yet  agriculture  has  made  such  progress 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  population,  the  importation  of  cereals,  which  down  to  1818 
amounted  to  from  250,000  to  300,000  tchetwerts  or  more,  has 
gradually  fallen  considerably  below  100,000,  drawn  partly  from 
Russia  (mostly  by  way  of  Riga),  and  partly  from  Dantzig  and 
Hamburgh.  To  Norway  our  only  cereal  exportation  oi  any 
importance  is  rye  and  rye-meal  from  Archangel  in  exchange 
for  fish :  the  trade  is  not  susceptible  of  much  extension,  but  it 
is  very  steady,  as  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Norway,  pre- 
cluded by  the  sterility  of  their  soil  from  producing  a  suflSciency 
of  grain  for  their  own  consumption,  cannot  be  better  or  cheaper 
suppUed  from  any  other  quarter. 

Denmark,  which  both  produces  and  exports  largely,  receives 
our  grain  only  for  transhipment :  in  the  rarely  exceptional  case 
of  a  defective  harvest  she  may  be  a  consumer. 

Austria  produces  grain  enough  for  her  own  consumption.  If 
some  provinces,  as  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia,  and  part  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  frequently  require  to  import,  others  are  ex- 
porters to  an  equally  large  extent.  The  official  tables  for  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1850  show  an  excess  of  exportation  to 
the  value  of  7,172,290  florins  in  the  articles  of  wheat,  rye. 
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barley,  millet,  dry  legumes,  and  flour ;  and  an  excess  of  im- 
portation to  the  value  of  15,337,439  florins  on  the  articles 
of  maize,  rice,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  grits.  .  The  excess  of  im- 
portation amounts  to  12,765,776  florins  on  the  articles  of 
maize  and  rice ;  apart  from  these  there  would  be  an  excess 
of  exportation  to  the  value  of  2,990,450  roubles.  Austria, 
accordingly,  offers  us  no  cereal  outlet  of  much  importance ;  our 
land  export  across  the  Galician  frontier  is  of  little  moment 
except  in  a  year  of  bad  harvest,  for  Galicia  produces  large 
quantities  of  gndn,  especially  wheat.  Our  Black  Sea  and  Sea 
of  Azow  exports  to  Austria  are  chiefly  to  Trieste,  which  is  the 
central  entrepot  of  the  Adriatic  com  trade,  and  is  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  Odessa.  Wheat  and  maize  are  the  principal 
articles :  part  of  the  Kussian  arrivals  find  their  way  to  Dal- 
matia  and  the  Littoral;  the  rest  are  transhipped  for  Italy^ 
England,  and  France. 

Our  com  trade  with  European  Turkey  is  also  mostly  inter- 
mediate. A  certain  quantity  of  flour  is  absorbed  by  the 
capital ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  grain  exported  from  the  ports  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow  to  Constantinople  is 
ultimately  destined  for  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  Italy,  France, 
and  England.  The  Danubian  Principalities  are  lliemselves 
large  exporters  of  cereals,  and  especially  of  wheat. 

All  this  tends  to  show  that  in  the  corn  trade  our  chief 
markets  are  at  a  distance,  and  that  most  of  our  neighbours  are 
our  rivals.  Still,  the  progress  of  wealth  and  population  in  rich 
and  industrial  countries,  by  constantly  augmenting  the  con- 
sumption of  alimentary  substances,  holds  out  a  prospect  of  its 
extension,  —  a  prospect  which  is  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  its  progressive  march  hitherto,  in  spite  of  various  untoward 
circumstances,  as  the  fiscal  legislation  of  our  largest  consumers, 
the  competition  of  the  United  States,  and  the  steadily  increasing 
culture  of  the  potato,  which  has  produced  such  a  revolution  in  the 
alimentary  economy  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  population. 

Ariimals, 

The  trade  in  live  flesh  is  very  irregular,  being  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  cattle  epidemics,  which  put  a  stop  to  purchases 
for  exportation,  and  inauce  troublesome  measures  of  precaution 
along  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  border.  Cattle  have  also  to 
pay  a  heavy  duty  on  entering  Prussia,  namely  oxen,  5  thalers 
(  =  155.)  a  head,  which  comes  to  about  15  per  cent. ;  cows,  3 
thalers;  heifers,  2  thalers;  and  small  animals  from  5  silber- 
groschen  to  a  thaler  (  =  6e/.  to  3^.)  per  head.  In  Austria  the 
duty  is  lower,  namely,  oxen,  5  florins  (lO*.)  ;  cows,  2  florins; 
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small  animals,  5  krcutzers  to  1  florin  (2d.  to  2s.)  per  head. 
Were  it  not  for  these  two  circumstances  our  cattle  trade  with 
our  neighbours  would  be  steadier  and  larger,  for  no  country 
could  yield  such  a  supply  of  meat  as  our  southern  provinces, 
and  the  consumption  of  that  article  would  undoubtedly  be 
larger  in  Germany  if  it  were  not  impeded  by  duties  which  raise 
the  price.  The  following  is  the  movement  of  exportation  of 
this  article  by  quinquennial  periods  since  1824  :  — 


Periods. 

Average  annual 
Valae. 

VeriodH. 

ATerage  annual 
V^ue. 

1824-1828       - 
1829-1833       - 
1834-1838      - 
1839-1843       - 

Si'lv.  Roub. 
237,300 
444.700 
611,800 

1,129,900 

1844-1848       - 
1849-1853      - 

Average  of  the  30  years 

Silp.  Roub. 
621,200 

683,100 

621,333 

The  highest  value  exported  in  any  one  year  was  1,577,000 
roub.  in  1843,  two  years  after  which  it  fell  to  216,800  roub. 
The  minimum  value  of  exportation  was  97,900  roub.  in  1827. 
This  minimum,  as  well  as  the  smallncss  of  the  cipher  for  the 
whole  period  1824-28,  is  referable  to  the  separation  of  Bess- 
arabia from  the  custom-house  line  of  the  empire.  Down  to 
1831,  when  the  intermediary  line  was  abolished,  the  exporta- 
tion from  Bessarabia  does  not  appear  in  the  imperial  custom- 
house returns.  The  trade  in  live  animals,  precarious  and 
variable  as  it  is,  might  be  advantageously  replaced  by  a  trade 
in  salt  provisions.  On  this  subject  we  beg  to  refer  to  our  ob- 
servations, ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  287.  During  the  last  of  the  above 
quinquennia,  large  cattle  and  small  animals  figured  in  the  total 
exportation  in  the  following  proportions :  — 


Oxen  and  cows 

Hogs                -                .                .                . 

Calves,  sheep,  goats,  &c.  -                -                - 

Total  - 

Number. 

Value. 

Head. 
23,932 
3,491 
17,012 

Sill*.  Roub. 

617,900 

24,300 

40,900 

44,435 

683,100 

• 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  the 
custom-house  system  of  the  empire,  the  exportation  of  the 
empire  and  kingdom  together  has  averaged  166,430  head, 
valued  at  1,264,800  roub.  as  follows  :  — 
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Oxen  and  cows                 .                -               - 
Hogs                 -               -               -                . 
Calves,  sheep,  goats,  &c  -               -               - 

Total,  ut  suprh    - 

Head. 

19,135 

101,316 

45,979 

SUv.  Roub, 

539,000 
570,200 
155,600 

166,430 

1.264,800 

The  exportation  of  cattle  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is 
trifling  —  a  few  hundred  head ;  but  that  of  small  animals,  es- 
pecially hogs,  is  much  larger  than  from  the  empire.  Thus  be- 
fore the  suppression  of  the  intermediate  line  of  custom-houses 
the  value  of  the  small  animals  exported  from  the  empire 
formed  only  an  eleventh  of  the  whole,  whereas  now  it  consi- 
derably exceeds  the  value  of  the  cattle.  The  greater  part  of 
the  cattle  goes  to  Austria,  and  of  the  small  animals  to  Prussia. 
During  the  triennium  1851-53,  out  of  the  average  number  of 
19,135  head  of  cattle  exported,  17,423^ead,  or  91  per  cent, 
crossed  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  only  470  head,  or  about  2^ 
percent,  went  to  Prussia.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  147,295 
head  of  the  smaller  animals,  Prussia  took  126,223  head,  or  86 
per  cent,  and  Austria  only  14,646  head,  or  about  10  per  cent 
This  difference  arises  mamly  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
cattle  exported  are  chiefly  from  the  southern  provinces — Wol- 
hynia,  Podolia,  and  Bessarabia,  so  that  the  Austrian  markets 
lie  more  naturally  in  their  way ;  but  the  diflTerence  of  duty, 
which  in  Prussia  comes  nearly  50  per  cent  higher  than  in 
Austria,  is  not  without  its  influence.  On  the  small  animals 
this  difference  is  less  felt,  and  local  circumstances  are  not  quite 
the  same.  The  total  value  of  animals  exported  was  distributed 
during  the  triennium  1851-53  as  follows :  — 


Prussia              -                -                -                . 
Austria             -                .                .                - 
Asia,  and  Euro])can  Turkey 

Total  - 

SUv.  Roub. 

670,500 

556,300 

38,000 

Per  Cect. 

53 

44 

3 

1,264,800 

100^ 

The  cattle  for  Austria  are  chiefly  purchased  at  the  fairs 
of  Belzy ,  in  Bessarabia ;  of  Balta,  in  Podolia ;  and  of  Ber- 
dyczew,  in  Wolhynia;  entered  by  the  Novoselitze  custom- 
house, in  Bukowina ;  sold  at  the  Sadogoury  fairs  in  the  same 
province ;  and  from  thence  driven  on  to  Prague  or  Vienna. 
The  animals  remaining  unsold  are  sometimes  driven  to  the 
Olmtitz  fairs.     Our  rivals  in  this  trade  are  Hungary  and  the 
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Danubian  provinces ;  but  the  Vienna  butchers  prefer  our  oxen 
as  being  less  stringy  in  the  flesh  than  the  long-homed  brutes  of 
Hungary.  Government  has  granted  various  facilities  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  the  trade ;  but  it  does  not  seem  really 
susceptible  of  much  extension ;  and  as  for  M.  Nebolsine's  idea 
that  the  railroad  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  might  offer  the 
chance  of  a  cattle-exportation  to  England,  it  must  remain  un- 
realised until  a  very  considerable  reduction  takes  place  in  the 
cost  of  transport  by  rail  and  steam. 

The  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  form  articles  of  daily  commerce  in  a 
small  way  with  the  border  districts  of  Prussia  and  Austria ; 
but  this  is  a  trade  which  will  one  day  acquire  more  importance^ 
and  the  benefits  of  which  will  be  shared  in  by  provinces  more 
remote  from  the  frontier.  Since  the  city  of  Pesth  came  to  be 
united  with  the  network  of  German  railways,  the  Servian  and 
Hungarian  hogs  are  sent  in  quantities  all  the  way  to  Ham- 
burgh. 

Fish  and  Caviar. 

The  value  of  the  exportation  of  these  two  articles,  taken  toge- 
ther, during  the  five  years  ending  with  1853,  did  not  exceed  Ro. 
360,000.  Considering  the  extent  of  our  fisheries,  it  seems  strange 
that  the  exportation  should  be  so  small,  especially  in  the  articles 
of  salt,  dried,  and  pickled  fish,  which  amount  only  to  Ro.  90,900, 
or  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole.  The  causes  are  probably  as 
follows : — The  Caspian  Sea  fishery,  which  is  the  largest,  yields 
mostly  fish  which  are  in  no  demand  in  foreign  countries.  The 
White  Sea  fishery  is  still  so  backward  in  the  matter  of  curing, 
for  want  of  industry  and  capital,  that  the  cod  imported  from 
Norway  is  greatly  preferred  even  by  our  own  coast  population. 
The  herrings,  which  are  exceedingly  abundant,  are  carelessly 
salted  and  as  carelessly  packed  ;  the  salt  used  is  frequently  sea- 
salt  that  has  lost  much  of  its  savour,  and  is  often  very  dirty ; 
BO  that  the  Norwegian  herrings  —  precisely  the  same  species  as 
our  own  —  find  a  ready  sale,  whilst  ours  are  purchased  only  by 
the  indigent  classes  on  account  of  their  exceeding  cheapness  or 
perhaps  sent  to  feed  the  hogs.  With  the  view  of  encouraging 
a  branch  of  industry  of  such  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
White  Sea  coast,  government  has  allowed  curing  salt  to  enter 
duty  free;  but  this  measure  has  hitherto  been  attended  with 
little  visible  effect.  Nor  are  the  fisheries  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azow  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition:  they  are 
carried  on  mostly  in  a  peddling  sort  of  way  by  parties  of  little 
capital ;  properly  worked,  they  might  supply  with  various  de- 
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scriptions  of  fish  different  districts  of  the  Mediterranean  where 
there  is  a  large  consumption  of  that  article.  Besides  these,  the 
coasts  of  the  Crimea  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  abound  in 
herrings  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  Holland  in  the  opinion 
of  even  the  men  of  skill  whom  government  brought  over  from 
that  country  to  instruct  our  fishermen  in  the  mode  of  curing 
and  packing  them ;  but  the  fishery  is  still  generally  carried  on 
without  either  order  or  method  or  respect  to  times  and  seasons ; 
and  the  curing,  though  better  conducted  than  on  the  White 
Sea,  still  leaves  much  room  for  improvement.  The  use  of 
Crimean  salt,  which  is  frequently  employed,  is  found  objec- 
tionable. The  movement  of  exportation  of  tlie  alimentary  pro- 
duct of  our  fisheries*  since  1824,  taken  by  quinquennial 
periods,  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Average  annual  Value 

During  the  5  years  ending  with  1 828    - 
„                      „                       1833 
,,                       „                       1838 

1843     - 

1848     - 

»»                      ff                       1853     - 

Average  of  the  SO'years 

OfFUh. 

1 
or  Cariar. 

Silt:  Roub, 
15.900 
25,600 
59,300 
55,900 
60,900 
90,900 

SOv.  Kou'. 
184,800 

175.200 
285,200 
240,200 
209,500 
272,200 

227,850 

51,400 

In  the  above  exportation  the  value  of  the  fish  stands  to  that 
of  the  caviar,  on  an  average  of  the  30  years,  nearly  as  10  to  44  ; 
but  the  ascending  movement  has  been  larger  and  steadier  in  the 
article  of  fish,  the  export  of  which,  on  a  comparison  of  the  last 
period  with  the  first,  has  increased  in  the  proportion  of  10  to 
57,  whilst  the  export  of  caviar  has  increased  only  in  the  propor- 
tion of  10  to  15,  and  positively  fallen  off  since  1838.  The  in- 
creased exportation  offish,  sJthough  a  small  matter  in  itself, 
serves  to  indicate  the  presence  of  improvement,  so  that  the 
government  encouragement  has  not  been  totally  thrown  away. 
The  caviar  exported  is  of  two  sorts,  namely,  black  caviar  from 
the  sturgeon  fishery  of  the  Volga  and  Caspian,  and  the  red 
Sudak  caviar  fished  for  chiefly  in  the  Sea  of  Azow  and  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  black  caviar  is  by  far  the  dearer 
of  the  two.     During  1844-46  the  prices  at  Taganrog,  the  prin- 

*  Amongst  the  products  of  oar  fisheries  isinglass  forms  the  principal  article  of 
export.     We  will  notice  it  in  the  scqael. 
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cipal  shipping  port  of  both  articles,  were,  black  caviar  8  roub. 
to  11  roub.  86  kop.  per  pood,  and  red  caviar  80  kop.  to 
1  roub.  71  kop.  per  pood.  The  red  is  sold  principally  for  the 
Levant,  where  it  is  eaten  raw.  Most  of  the  caviar  is  exported 
from  the  southern  ports.  Of  46,761  poods,  the  average  annual 
exportation  of  the  period  1844-53,  nearly  nine-tenths  were  ex- 
ported from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow.  The  expor- 
tation from  the  Baltic  is  trifling  and  decreasing.  The  average 
annual  exportation  was :  — 


During  period  1824-1833 
1834-1843 
1844-1853 


»* 


»» 


From  the  Black  Sea 
and  Sea  of  Axow. 


PoodM. 
29,115 
41,761 
41,693 


From  the 
Baltic. 


PoodM. 

1,633 
230 
161 


By  dry  Frontier  on 
the  Side  of  Europe. 


PoodM. 

1,375 

714 

1,647 


The  decrease  of  exportation  from  the  Baltic  is  referable 
chiefly  to  the  lar^e  home  consumption  and  rising  price  of  the 
black  caviar,  which  is  the  only  sort  shipped  at  these  ports. 
M.  Nebolsine  (whose  work,  which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion 
to  refer  to,  contains,  on  the  subject  of  our  fisheries,  a  deal  of 
detailed  information  that  will  be  found  very  useful  by  those 
whom  the  subject  specially  interests)  states  that  the  average 
declared  prices  of  the  shipments  from  St.  Petersburg  were 
9  roub.  44  kop.  per  pood  during  1827-36;  16  roub.  26  kop. 
during  1837-46;  and  reached  21  roub.  per  pood  during  the 
seven  years  1847-63. 


Butter. 

We  have  already  in  YoL  L  adverted  to  the  extension  which 
might  take  place  in  the  export  of  our  dairy  produce  if  more 
care  were  bestowed  on  that  department  of  our  rural  economy. 
For  melted  and  salted  butter  a  good  market  might  be  found  in 
England  where  more  than  a  million  poods  of  foreign  butter  are 
now  yearly  consumed  —  the  average  importation  of  the  five 
years  ending  with  1852  having  been  309,238  cwt^  and  that  of 
1853-54  amounting  to  443,595  cwt.  The  States  of  the  ZoU- 
verein,  which  rear  hardly  two-fifths  of  the  number  of  cattle 
reared  in  Russia,  exported  during  the  three  years  1850-^52  an 
average  yearly  quantitv  of  57,530  poods;  Holland  exports 
about  700,000  poods ;  whilst  our  average  exportation  during  the 
period  in  question  amounted  only  to  35,822  poods  per  amnmL 
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The  moyement  of  exportation  since  1824  taken  by  quinquen- 
nial periods  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Daring  the  5  years  ending  with  1828     - 
„                   „                1833    - 
„                    t>                 1838     - 

1843     . 
1848     - 
1858     - 

Average  of  the  30  years    - 

Average  aunual 

Quantity. 

1 
Value. 

Poods. 

19,451 
31,896 
48,580 
23,187 
32,874 
36,080 

SUp.  Roub. 

57,350 
128,400 
234,400 
118,050 
155,500 
201,700 

32,011 

14d,200 

We  perceive  that  the  largest  exportation  took  place  during 
the  third  period^  and  that  the  last  as  compared  with  the  first 
presents  an  increase  of  16^629  poods  (=80  per  cent.)  in 
quantity  and  144,350  roub.  (=251  per  cent)  in  value.  The 
relative  difference  arises  from  the  whole  increased  exportation 
being  in  the  direction  of  Europe  where  the  declared  values  are 
higher,  whilst  the  exportation  to  Asia  has  diminished,  and  from 
a  general  rise  on  the  price.  The  medium  of  the  declared 
values  was  3  roub.  12  kop.  for  the  exportations  to  Europe,  and 
1  roub.  60  kop.  for  exportations  to  Asia  during  1824-28,  and 
5  roub.  73  kop.  for  exportations  to  Europe,  and  3  roub.  25  kop. 
for  exportations  to  Asia  during  1849-53.  The  bulk  of  the 
export  is  for  European  Turkey  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azow.  During  1849-53  the  quantity  of  30,953  poods 
(=  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  was  exported  by  these  two  seas. 
Some  thousand  poods  are  sometimes  exported  from  the  Baltic 
to  England  and  the  Hanse  Towns.  In  1853  that  exportation 
amounted  to  13,948  poods,  of  which  11,787  were  for  England. 
Butter  is  also  exported  from  Finland  in  no  inconsiderable 
quantity.  In  1849  the  value  of  this  exportation  amounted  to 
80,000  roub. 

Alcohol. 

might  become  a  very  important  article  of  exportation  if  we 
could  only  succeed  m  so  organising  tiie  perception  of  the 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  liquors  as  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  crown  witiiout  vexatious  interference  with  the  distiller. 
From  the  low  price  of  grain  we  could  produce  alcohol  much 
cheaper  than  it  could  be  manufactured  in  any  other  country, 
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and  this  would  be  a  precious  resource  for  fertile  inland  districted, 
as  it  would  be  much  easier  to  transport  their  rye  in  the  shape 
of  spirits  than  in  the  shape  of  grain.  To  show  the  importance 
which  this  branch  of  commerce  might  attain,  we  may  mention 
that  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  where  rye  is  three  or  four 
times  as  high  as  it  is  with  us,  exported  during  the  five  years 
ending  with  1852  upwards  of  800,000  eimers,  or  3,656,000 
vedros  of  brandy  and  alcohol*,  whilst  the  exportation  from 
Russia  amounted  to  no  more  than  85,853  vedros  or  ^^  3^^  of  the 
former.  It  is  now  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Baltic  ports 
where  the  manufacture  is  free  —  the  excise  being  restricted  to 
a  tax  on  the  consumption  in  towns ;  but  production  is  limited 
in  these  provinces  by  the  comparatively  much  higher  prices  of 
grain,  and  accordingly  it  is  chiefly  from  potatoes  that  distilla- 
tion there  is  carried  on.  The  exportation  of  spirits  from  Kussia 
during  the  last  thirty  years  taken  by  quinquennial  periods  has 
been  as  follows:  — 


During  the  5  years  ending  1828 
„  „  1833 
„                „                 1838 

1843 

1848 
„                 „                  1853 

Average  of  the  30  years    - 

Arerage  annual 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Vedros. 

134,305 
81,851 
57,913 
17,497 
39,099 
25,941 

SitP.  Rtmb. 

103,960 
56,630 
54,350 
16,150 

118,290 
35,680 

59,434 

64,180 

We  perceive  that  the  exportation  of  this  article  has  been 
constantly  diminishing,  the  quinquennial  average  having 
gradually  fallen  to  17,497  vedros.  The  somewhat  higher 
cipher  of  the  fifth  period  is  referable  to  the  exceptional  year 
1847  when  the  trade  received  a  momentary  stimulus  from  the 
great  rise  of  prices,  and  exportation  rose  to  158,880  vedros,  re- 
presenting a  value  of  Ro.  558,900, — a  medium  value  of  3  J^  rou- 
bles per  vedro.  It  is  this  rise  of  price  joined  to  an  increase  in 
the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  exports  of  1847  which  gives  the 
exportation  of  this  period  a  higher  value  than  that  of  the  period 
ending  with  1828,  although  the  quantity  does  not  amount  to  a 
third.     But  next  year  (1848)  the  exportation  fell  to  10,300 


•  This  large  exportation  may  be  referable  partly  to  the  more  extensive  iisc  of 
potatoes  as  a  material  for  distillation. 
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vedrod,  and  in  1851  it  was  only  3,019.  In  1853,  again,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  price  of  grain  abroads  the  quantity  ex- 
ported rose  to  54,705  vedros,  representing  a  value  of  113,100 
roubles.  We  perceive  in  the  table  a  considerable  variety  in  the 
relations  of  quantity  to  value.  During  the  first  four  periods 
the  average  declared  value  is  below  a  rouble  per  vedro ;  during 
the  fifth  period  it  exceeds  3  roubles;  and  during  the  last  it 
averages  1  roub.  38  kop.  This  proceeds  partly  from  differences 
of  price  in  foreign  countries,  and  partly  from  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  article  exported  at  different  periods. 

II.  Raw  Materials,  —  Tallow, 

This  article  forms  one  of  our  chief  exports,  and  even  last 
century  had  attained  considerable  importance  —  the  mean 
exportation  of  the  triennium  1793-95  having  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Nebolsine,  to  1,074,567  poods.  Referring  to 
what  we  have  said  {ante  Vol.  II.  p.  100.)  on  the  subject  of 
melting,  we  here  subjoin  a  table  of  the  movement  of  exporta- 
tion from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  down  to 
1823  according  to  M.  Nebolsine,  and  thereafter  according  to 
the  official  tables :  — 


During  the  period  1800-1810* 

1812-1821 
1822-1623 


»♦ 


»» 


Average  annual 
Quantity. 

Poods. 

1.775,929 

2,139,105 

2,827,006 


Average  annual 

Quantity. 

Value. 

During  the  5  years  ending  1828     - 

„                 1833      - 
t,             »                  1838      - 

1843      . 
1848      - 
1853      - 

Pooda, 
3,416,597 
4,292,419 
4,017,903 
3,698,533 
3,600,108 
2,989,135 

Sitver  Roub. 
9,761,300 
12,101,350 
13,461,950 
13,861,300 
12,560,250 
10,371,150 

Average  of  the  30  years     - 

3,669,116 

12,019,550 

The  largest  quantity  exported  was  4,651,797  poods  in  1833. 
Since  then,  exportation  has  fallen  off*,  and  since  1838  inclusive 
it  has  not  once  attained  the  cipher  of  4  millions.     The  minimum 

^  Exclubive  of  the  year  1808,  during  which,  in  consequence  of  the  continental 
system,  exportation  fell  to  500,000  poods. 
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was  2,341,205  poods  in  1852.  The  decline  is  owing  to  the 
more  extensive  use  of  palm  and  cocoa-nut  oil  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap ;  to  the  competition  of  the  United  States,  South 
America,  and  Australia ;  and  to  the  rise  in  our  own  prices. 
The  average  of  these  per  pood,  according  to  the  values  de- 
clared on  exportation,  was,  during  the  first  quinquennial 
period,  2  roub.  86  kop. ;  during  the  second,  2  roub.  82  kop. ; 
during  the  third,  3  roub.  35  kop. ;  during  ilie  fourth,  3  roub. 
48  kop. ;  during  the  fifth,  3  roub.  49  kop. ;  and  during  the 
sixth,  3  roub.  47  kop.  Thus  the  last  period,  as  compared  with 
the  first,  presents  a  rise  of  61  kopecks,  or  21  per  cent,  which 
is  of  large  amount  upon  a  raw  material  that  constitutes  the 
main  part  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article;  and  we 
find  thatthe  decrease  of  exportation  has  gone  pretty  nearly  hand 
in  hand  with  the  increase  of  price.  It  is  this  rise  of  prices,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  frequent  epizootics  and  from  some  bad  harvests, 
which  have  reacted  upon  stock-farming,  that  has  stimulated 
the  competition  of  America  and  the  East  Indian  and  Australian 
possessions  of  England.  Our  tallow  is  exported  chiefly  upon 
English  account:  the  following  table  exliibits  the  average 
annual  exportation  by  countries  during  the  two  quinquennia 
1827-31  and  1849-53:  — 


England               ... 
Prussia                .                .                . 
Prance                 -                -                - 
Hanse  Towns       -                -                - 
Austria                 ... 
Denmark              ... 
Sweden  and  Nonvay 
HoUand 

Elsineur  (mostly  bound  for  England) 
Other  countries    -                .               . 

Total 

Period  1827-31. 

PeHod  1849-&3. 

Poods. 
3,457,533 
243,272 
92,156 
70,449 
46,198 
44,961 
33,908 
28,783 

90,014 

Per 
Cent. 

84-2 

6-9 

2-3 

17 

1-1 

1-1 

0-8 

0-7 

2-2 

Poods. 
2,301,351 
69,570 
28,846 
38,171 
53,849 

73,917 

42,763 

297,347 

83,321 

Per 
Cent. 

770 

2-3 

1-0 

1-3 

1-8 

2-5 

1-4 
9*9 
2-8 

4,107,274 

100 

2,989,135   100 

On  comparing  these  two  periods  we  perceive  that  the  direct 
exportation  to  England  has  diminished  both  absolutely  and 
relatively ;  but  considering  that  almost  the  entire  exportation 
for  Elsineur  is  ultimately  forwarded  to  England,  we  find  the 
relative  proportion  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  same ;  that  is,  Eng- 
land continues,  as  formerly,  to  absorb  upwards  of  four-fifths  of  the 
total  quantity  exported.    The  exportation  to  Prussia  and  France 
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has  fallen  off  more  than  two  thirds  in  absolute^  and  more  than 
half  in  relative,  quantity;  the  exportation  to  Denmark  has 
become  almost  nil ;  the  exportations  to  Austria,  Sweden,  and 
Holland  have  increased.  England  being  our  chief  customer,  it 
is  important  to  observe  the  amount  of  competition  which  we 
have  to  stand  in  that  market.  According  to  M.  Nebolsine, 
the  average  quantities  of  tallow  annually  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Russia  and  other  countries,  during  the  fifteen  years 
ending  with  1845,  were  as  follows :  — 


Daring  5  years  ending  with  1835,  ayerage 
»                n                 1840,      „ 
»»                 w                   1845,      „ 

Total  Im- 
portation. 

From 
RuMia. 

Proportion. 

Ctat. 
1,154,884 
1,231,250 
1,139,862 

Cwt. 
1,110,563 
1,154,614 
926,244 

Per  Ceiit. 
96*6 
93-8 
81-3 

During  the  next  seven  years  (1846-52)  the  annual  medium 
of  importation  was  1,240,928  cwt.,  contributed  as  follows:  — 


Russia                   .... 
South  America    -                -                .                 i. 
Australia              .... 
United  States       .... 
Other  countries    .... 

Total 

Cwt. 

903,320 

153,348 

117,754 

37,240 

29,266 

Per  Cent. 
72-8 
12-3 

9-5 

30 

2*4 

1,240,928 

100 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  substitution  of  cocoa- 
nut  and  palm  oil  for  tallow  in  various  branches  of  industry, 
the  importation  of  tallow  into  England,  far  from  declining,  has 
increased  since  1835  by  86,044  cwt.*,  or  7  j^  per  cent. ;  but  the 
importation  from  Russia  has  declined  from  96*6  to  72*8  per 
cent.  Our  principal  rivals  are  Buenos  Ayres,  Uruguay,  and 
Australia.  The  importation  from  Austrsdia,  which  in  1843 
was  only  1579  cwt.,  amounted  in  1852  to  159,332  cwt ;  and 
that  from  Buenos  Ayres  amounted  the  same  year  to  221,861 
cwt.  The  importation  from  the  United  States  is  falling  off, 
having  averaged  55,134  cwt.  during  the  period  1844-46,  and 
during  the  next  seven  years  only  37,240  cwt.  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  unless  there  be  a  fall  in  the  price  of  our  tallow, 
we  run  every  risk  of  being  gradually  driven  out  of  the  British 

*  The  importation  of  1853  still  amounted  to  1,175,754  cwt. ;  but  the  effects  of 
war  are  visible  in  the  greatly  diminished  importation  of  1854, — only  754,359  cwt. 
— Tr. 
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market  So  long  as  America  and  Australia  cannot  supply  the 
quantity  that  England  requires,  we  shall  continue  to  hold  our 
ground  to  a  certain  extent;  but  our  high  prices  will  go  on 
stimulating  transatlantic  exportation  to  our  injury.  The  En- 
glish duty  on  tallow  is  only  a  shilling  per  cwt.,  which  comes 
to  about  3  per  cent,  ad  valoreniy  but  our  tallow  is  also  subject 
to  an  export  duty  of  11  kop.  per  pood,  which  comes  to  rather 
more  than  3  per  cent. ;  and  however  moderate  this  duty  may 
be  in  itself,  it  ceases  to  be  a  trifle  in  the  existing  state  of 
competition.  The  abolition  of  the  export  duty  along  with  the 
introduction  of  some  improvements  in  melting,  which  should 
lessen  the  cost  of  production,  might  enable  us  to  sell  cheaper ; 
but  it  is  again  to  the  improvement  of  our  means  of  transport 
and  conmiunication  in  the  south  of  Kussia  that  we  must  mainly 
look,  if  we  desire  to  preserve  our  present  footing.  The  greater 
portion  of  our  tallow  is  shipped  from  St.  Petersburg,  as  the 
following  table  will  show :  — 

Average  annual  Exports  of  Tallow  from  Russia, 


By  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg 
Odessa 
Archangel     - 
Riga 
„  Tapanrog      - 

By  other  ports  and  dry  frontier 

Total 


»» 
»» 
»» 


During  1824-28. 

During  1840-53. 

Poods. 

Per  Cent. 

Poods. 

Per  Cent. 

3,005,444 

88-0 

2,729,428 

91-3 

213,248 

6-2 

111,556 

3-7 

128,195 

3-8 

47,618 

1-4 

- 

- 

48,861 

1-7 

22,092 

0-6 

99,290 

3-3 

;3,416,597 

100 

2,989,135 

100 

Thus  the  exportation  tends  more  and  more  to  concentrate 
itself  at  the  port  of  St  Petersburg,  which  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  intimate  relations  which  have  long  subsisted 
between  that  port  and  our  principal  customer,  so  that  English 
merchants  have  acquired  the  habit  of  addressing  their  orders 
to  that  quarter;  and  as  St  Petersburg  is  united  by  water 
communication  with  the  Volga,  the  Russian  tallow-merchants 
find  it  more  profitable  to  fetch  their  article  in  that  way — long^ 
indirect,  and  expensive  as  it  is  —  than  to  forward  it  by  land  to 
the  nearer  ports  of  the  south,  with  such  bad  roads  and  pre- 
carious means  of  transport  as  exist  at  present  It  is  owing  to 
this  cause  that  the  exports  from  Odessa  have  decreased  both 
absolutely  and  relatively  by  one  half.  The  exportation  from 
Archangel  and  Riga  has  lost  all  its  importance,  having  averaged 
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during  the  second  period  only  8789  poods  from  the  former, 
and  198  from  the  latter.  The  exportation  of  Taganrog, 
however,  has  risen  from  almost  nil  to  99,290  poods.  When 
we  shall  have  succeeded  in  improving  our  means  of  communi- 
cation in  the  south  of  Russia  we  shtdl  have  attained  the  great 
desideratum  for  successful  competition  in  the  British  market ; 
for  if  the  price  of  the  article  were  not  raised  by  the  expense  of 
inland  transport  across  the  immense  space  which  intervenes 
between  the  districts  of  production  and  the  Baltic  ports,  no 
country  would  be  able  to  supply  it  so  cheaply  as  Bussia,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  tiie  Sea  of  Azow  would  become 
its  natural  outlets.  Meantime  the  increasing  competition  of 
America  and  Australia  in  the  matter  of  tallow  itself  ought  to 
stimulate  our  exertions  to  extend  and  improve  the  manu- 
facture of  these  articles,  —  such  as  soap,  stearine,  and  oleine  — 
of  which  it  forms  the  raw  material, — branches  of  industry  so 
suitable  for  our  country.  It  is  only  of  late  that  the  two  latter 
articles  figure  at  all  in  our  tables  of  exports.  During  the 
period  1849-53  they  were  exported  to  the  value  of  104,500 
roubles. 

Flax  and  Hemp. 

Referring  to  what  we  have  already  said  {ante.  Vol.  1. 
p.  342.  et  seq.)  regarding  the  importance  of  the  textile  plants 
to  our  export  commerce,  we  will  here  complete  the  table  of 
exportation  of  these  articles  already  partially  given :  — 

Account  of  the  medium  yearly  Exportation  of  Flaxy  Ilempy  and 
Tow  from  Russia*  during  the  32  Years  ending  with  1853, 
taken  by  Quinquennial  Periods  :  — 


Period!. 

1 

Quantity. 

ToUl. 

Value. 

Total. 

;Flax  and 
Tow. 

Hemp  and 
Tow. 

Flax  and 
Tow. 

Hemp  and 
Tow. 

'  1 822-1826 
1827-1831 
18:»2-I836 
1H37-1H41 
IHI2-18I6 
18I7-18'»1 
18j2-18r>3 

A  V  er  Age  of  32  year* 

Poods. 
1,906.641 
2,539.978 
2,49'>,922 
3,125,507 
3.663.766 
4,221,180 
4,870,730 

Poods. 
2,938,673 
2,526,095 
3,06i".,420 
3,260,817 
2,802.419 
2,881,152 
3,209,855 

Poods. 
4,845,314 
5,066,073 
5,565,342 
6,386.324 
6.466,185 
7,1(>2,.^12 
8.080..')85 

SUv.Roub. 
7,561.500 
6,891,100 
7.576.700 
8.480.500 
9,733,000 
10,407.200 
12.426.100 

SUv.Roub. 
7,113.700 
6.862,500 
5,534,700 
8.222,500 
6,575,400 
7,144.500 
8.151,700 

SUv.Roub. 
14,675,200 
12.763,600 
13.111,400 
16,703,000 
16,3^)8,400 
17,551.700 
20,877.800 

3,110.201 

=r  Cwt. 

999,710 

2,931,018 
=sCwt. 
942,110 

6,041,219 

=  Cwt. 

1,941,822 

8,690,700 

=  £ 
1,376,038 

6,830,300 
1,061,464 

15,521 ,0C0 
2,457,492 

•  ITie  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  not  included.  It  is  very 
trifling:  in  1851-53  the  average  ralae  represented — flax  and  hemp  together -I- 
only  16,200  roubles. 
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We  here  perceive  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  quin- 
quennium, which  presents  a  trifling  decrease,  the  quantity  of 
flax  exported  has  been  steadily  and  continuously  increasing, 
whilst  the  quantity  of  hemp  exported  undergoes  greater  fluc^ 
tuations ;  but  that  taking  the  two  articles  together  the  exported 
quantities  have  continuously  increased.  On  a  comparison  of 
quantity  with  value  we  find  great  disproportions.  Not  only  is 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  values  exported  not  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  quantities,  but  an  increase  in 
the  one  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  other, 
and  conversely.  Thus,  for  example,  the  period  1827-31  pre- 
sents, as  compared  with  the  preceding,  an  increase  of  more 
than  33  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  along  with  a  decrease  of 
nearly  18  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  exported  flax,  whilst  on 
the  same  article  the  third  period  presents  a  decrease  in  quantity 
of  more  than  1^  per  cent,  along  with  an  increase  in  value  of 
more  than  9  per  cent.  In  the  same  manner  there  is  during 
the  third  period,  an  increase  of  more  than  21  per  cent,  in  the 
quantity,  along  with  a  decrease  of  nearly  4  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  the  hemp  exported.  These  inequalities  are  referable 
mainly  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  articles  exported  at 
different  periods,  and  especially  to  the  proportion  of  tow  or 
codilla,  but  partly  also  to  variations  in  the  market  price.  It 
is  only  since  1830  that  the  exportation  of  tow  has  been  of 
much  moment.  During  the  period  1822-26  it  formed  less 
than  5  per  cent,  and  in  1847-51  it  formed  more  than  14  per 
cent  of  the  whole  quantity  of  flax  and  tow  together.  As  im- 
provements proceed  in  the  processes  of  heckling  and  spinning 
in  England  and  other  countries,  the  demand  for  tow  and  in- 
ferior sorts  of  flax  increases.  The  average  prices  per  pood  re- 
sulting from  the  declared  values  were  :  — 


f) 


If 


During  the  period  1827-31  - 

1847-51  - 


Flax. 

FUx-tow. 

Hemp. 

Hemp  codiUa. 

Roub.    Kop. 
2     87 
2     62 

Roub,  Kop. 
1      16 
1      54 

Roub,   Kop, 
2     39 
2     52 

Roub.  Kop, 
I      33 
1     38 

The  fact  that  the  medium  price  of  flax  has  fallen  nearly  9 
per  cent  indicates  the  exportation  of  inferior  qualities  in 
greater  proportion.  The  price  of  tow  has  risen  nearly  33  per 
cent ;  tJiat  of  hemp  more  than  5  per  cent ;  and  that  of  codilla 
of  hemp  nearly  4  per  cent     The  minimum  exportation  of  flax 
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was  1,041,880  poods  in  1823,  and  of  hemp  1,785,510  poods 
in  1829;  die  maximum  of  flax  was  4,681,501  poods  in  1849, 
and  of  hemp  3,970,636  poods  in  1844.  We  have  already 
seen  {ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  342.)  that  more  than  three-fifths  of  our 
flax  and  hemp  (without  reckoning  what  arrives  indirectly)  are 
exported  to  England ;  and  we  here  subjoin  a  comparative  table 
of  the  annual  exportation,  by  countries  of  destination,  during 
the  two  quinquennia  1827-31  and  1849-53,  of  the  two  articles 
taken  separately,  but  without  including  the  tow,  which  does 
not  appear  with  its  destination  in  the  official  returns  previously 
to  1846 :  — 


Account  of  the  medium  Quantities  of  Flax  and  Hemp  annually 
exported  from  Russia  to  different  Countries  during  the  Five 
Years  ending  with  1831  and  the  Five  Years  ending  with  1853 
respectively :  — 


England       ... 
United  States  of  America  • 
Denmark      -          -          - 
Prussia        ... 
Sweden  and  Norway 
Holland 
Hanse  Towns 
France         -           .           - 
Elslneur    (almost  Tentlreljr 
destined  for  England)     . 
Spain  and  Portugal 
Belgium       -           .           - 
other  countries 

Total  - 

During  Period  1837-1831. 

During  Period  1849-1853. 

Flax. 

Flax. 

Hemp. 

Poods. 

1316,967 

"l  85.499 
90,041 

'l66.056 
50.813 

Per 

Cent 

787 

"80 
3-9 

m            m 
m           m 

'  7'i 

'  3-3 

Poods. 

1,433,186 

108,685 

157.578 

132,789 

103,113 

89,860 

81.970 

66,333 

43.087 
33,908 

31,953 

Per 
Cent 

60*9 
7-8 
6-7 
5-6 
4-4 
3-8 
3-5 
3-8 

1-8 
1-4 

.      » 
1-3 

Poods. 
3,706,495 

'133,843 
139,984 

•                • 

468,131 

333.633 

105.970 

133,374 

39,713 

Per 

Cent. 
670 

"30 
3-5 

'll-6 

80 
3-6 
3-3 
10 

Poods. 

1,793,986 
93.905 
108,996 
109.738 
330.435 
15^.405 
86,386 

349.218 
50,634 

40,495 

Per 
Cent 
69-6 
3-1 
3-6 
3*6 
7-3 
5-3 
3*9 

11*6 
1-7 

1-3 

3,308,676 

100 

3.353,460 

100 

4.039,031 

100 

3,010,438 

100 

We  observe  from  this  table  that  in  regard  to  flax  the  direct 
invoices  to  England  have  relatively  fallen  off;  but  adding  the 
indirect  invoices  by  way  of  Elsineur,  the  United  Eongdom  still 
receives  three-fourths  of  the  whole  quantity  exported,  whilst 
the  absolute  quantity  which  she  absorbs  has  increased  by 
1,213,860  poods  (=  341,400  cwt)  or  67  per  cent  France, 
which  during  the  first  period  took  less  than  1000  poods  per 
annum,  now  takes  upwards  of  a  ninth ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  exports  to  Denmark  and  the  Spanish  peninsula  have  sen- 
sibly decreased.  In  regard  to  hemp,  the  exports  to  England 
have  undergone  a  slight  relative  decrease ;  but  adding  the  in- 
direct invoices  by  Elsineur  we  find  that  the  relative  cipher 
rises  from  62*7  per  cent,  in  the  first  period  to  71 '2  per  cent. 
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in  the  second,  whilst  the  absolute  cipher  increases  by  667,931 
poods,  or  45  per  cent.  The  exports  to  Sweden  have  more  than 
doubled;  those  to  Holland  have  increased  76  per  cent. ;  those 
to  the  Spanish  peninsula  (absolutely  small,  no  doubt)  have 
increased  by  nearly  two-thirds ;  but  those  to  Prussia,  Denmark, 
and  the  United  States  have  considerably  fallen  off,  and  those 
to  France  become  quite  insignificant. 

The  exportation  of  tow  during  the  period  1849-53  averaged 
777,416  poods  (696,077  from  flax,  and  81,339  from  hemp),  re- 
presenting a  value  of  1,133,700  roub.,  and  was  distributed 
amongst  the  different  countries  as  follows :  — 


England          -                .                .                - 
France            -                -                -                - 
Elsincur  (ultimately  to  England)   - 
Denmark         -                -                .                - 
Sweden  and  Norway      ... 
Other  countries                -                -                - 

Total 

Poods. 

552,934 
77.887 
43,813 
35,568 
14,140 
53,074 

Percent. 

711 
100 
5-6 
4-6 
1-8 
6-9 

777,416    ^ 

100 

The  total  value  of  the  flax,  herap,  and  tow  exported  during 
the  period  1849-53  averaged  Ro.  19,326,300,  and  was  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  countries  of  destination  as  follows :  — 


Silv.  Roub, 

Per  Cent. 

England  (indirect  exports  by  Elsineur  included) 

14,674,200 

75-4 

France            -                .                -                . 

1,252,500 

6-5 

Denmark        -                -                -                . 

657,200 

34 

Sweden  and  Norway       -                .                _ 

611,900 

3.2 

lioUand           _                -                -                . 

468,600 

2-4 

Belgium           -                 -                 .                 . 

410,100 

21 

Prussia             -                 -                 -                 _ 

383,900 

20 

Portugal          .                 -                 -                 . 

376,400 

2-0 

United  States 

274,300 

1-4 

Hansc  Towns  -                -                -                - 

234,400 

1-2 

Other  countries                -                -                . 

Total 

82,800 

0-4 

19,326,300 

100 

We  have  already  seen  {antcy  Vol.  I.  p.  342.)  that  the  Bussian 
flax  and  hemp  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  the  five 
years  ending  with  1849,  formed  68*4  per  cent  of  the  total 
importation ;  during  the  three  following  years,  however,  the 
imports  from  Russia  averaged  only  61 J  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  imports  of  flax  and  hemp  into  England,  on  an  average  of 
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con- 


Russia    - 
Prussia  . 
Holland  - 

KRTpt      - 

nt>lKiuni  - 
E.  Indies 
Italy 
United 

States  - 
Other 
countries 

Toul  - 

During  Period  1843-1847. 

During  Period  1848-1852. 

Flax  and  Tow. 

Hemp  and  Tow. 

Flax  and  Tow. 

Hemp  and  Tow. 

Cwt. 

8%,520 

167,277 

95,293 

63,244 

ft3,992 

•                * 
m                  m 

.51,104 

Per  Cent. 
675 
12  6 
72 

4-8 
4  1 

»                 • 

3-8 

Cwt. 
577.163 

•              "■ 

2*7,024 
22,708 

19,441 

17.«*21 

PerlCent. 
67-6 

• 

»                  m 

2r.5 

2-6 
2-3 

2-1 

Cwt. 

1.089,483 

172,1»84 

107,515 

.V2.038 

81,840 

32,'?70 

Per  Cent. 

70-8 

11-2 

7-0 

3-4 

5-5 

21 

Ctct. 
595,208 

414.784 
17,6H0 

2,883 

33.018 

Per  Cent. 
5C-0 

390 
1-6 

0-3 

31 

1,327^430 

100 

855,057 

100 

1,539,230 

100 

1,063,573 

100 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  direct  importation  of  our 
flax  into  England  has  increased  in  the  second  period  by 
192,963  cwt.  or  upwards  of  21  per  cent.,  the  relative  cipher  at 
same  time  rising  from  67^  to  nearly  71  per  cent. ;  whilst  the 
importation  from  other  countries  remains  pretty  nearly  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  where  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  57  per  cent.  The  entire  importation  from  that 
country,  however,  forms  but  5^  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and 
this  increased  importation  of  flax  of  that  dear  quality  merely 
indicates  the  progress  of  the  fine  linen  manufacture  in  England, 
and  cannot  injuriously  affect  our  flax  trade.  The  total  im- 
portation of  flax  into  England  has  increased  during  the  second 
period  by  211,800  cwt.  or  16  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  progress  of  flax  culture  in  Ireland — a  striking  proof  of  the 
great  development  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  regard  to  hemp,  we  perceive  that  the  competi- 
tion of  the  East  Indies  is  becoming  more  and  more  serious,  the 
importation  from  that  country  having  nearly  doubled  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  already  forming  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
whole.  The  imports  from  Russia,  although  they  have  not 
absolutely  fallen  off,  have  fallen  from  the  relative  figure  of 
67J  to  that  of  56  per  cent,  which  shows  that  for  this  article 
the  British  market  holds  out  to  us  no  great  prospects  for  the 
future,  and  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  stand  the  competition  of 
colonial  hemp  in  the  long  run,  unless  we  improve  the  dressing 
and  lower  the  price  of  our  own.  The  competition  of  other 
countries  is  trifling.     The  importation  from  Italy  has  decreased. 
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and  that  from  the  United  States  has  fallen  away  almost  to 
nothing,  though  importation  on  the  whole  has  increased  by 
208,516  cwt.  or  upwards  of  24  per  cent. 

Our  exports  of  flax  and  hemp  take  place  almost  entirely 
from  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea.  The  fla^^  is  exported  mostly 
from  Biga,  the  hemp  from  St  Petersburg,  and  the  tow  from 
Archangel,  as  appears  from  the  following  table  of  the  average 
annual  exportation  of  these  articles  during  the  five  years  ending 
with  1853:  — 


From  the  port  of  RigR  .           .          - 
„             ,.       St.  Petersburg 
1.              .,       Archangel    • 
.,              „       Llebaa 

other  ports  and  Isind  (h>ntier     - 

Total 

Flax. 

Hemp. 

Tbw. 

Pood*. 
8.194,347 
776.864 
893.884 
101,578 
576.038 

Per  Ct. 

54-3 

19*8 

9-7 

8-5 

14-3 

Pood*. 

989.325 
1,945.113 

m               m 

76.990 

Per  Ct. 
32-8 
64-6 

*               • 

8-6 

Pood*. 

'101,050 

184.838 

808.803 

189.385 

Per  Ct. 
18*0 
83-8 
88-9 

24-3 

4.039,031 

100 

8,010.488 

100 

7n.4l6 

100 

Oleaginous  Grains, 

The  great  extent  to  which  flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  in 
Russia  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  trade  in  oleaginous 
grains,  which  again  reacts  upon  the  mode  of  culture  of  the 
plants  themselves.  When  the  raising  of  fine  flax  is  the  object 
m  view,  the  land  is  sown  thick ;  for  the  ranker  the  growth,  the 
longer  and  finer  the  filaments ;  but  when  a  good  crop  of  seed  is 
the  object,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  thin.  In  Russia,  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  seed  is  employed  than  in  other  countries, 
and  this  helps  to  enable  us  to  supply  the  article  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  The  following  tables,  already  partially  given  {ante, 
VoLI.  p.  359.),  and  the  earlier  portion  of  which  we  borrow 
from  M.  Nebolsine,  exhibit  the  movement  of  this  branch  of 
commerce  down  to  1853  inclusive :  — 

Account  of  the  medium  Quantities  of  Linseed  and  Hemp^seed 
anmtally  exported  from  Russia  during  the  following  Periods:  — 


Peiiods. 

1767-1769    - 
1793-1797   - 
1800-1813  -         .         - 
1814-1823  - 

Tcketteert*. 

58,149 
191,939 
197,194 
387,414 

Periods. 

1824-1833    - 
1834-1843   . 
1844-1853   - 

Tduiwert*. 

544,947 

905,370 

1,275,822 
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Account  of  the  medium  yearly  Value  of  Oleaginous  Grains  of  all 
Descriptions  exported  from  Russia  during  the  31  Years  ending 
with  1853,  taken  by  Triennial  Periods :  — 


iDg  the  3 

jears 

ending 

with  1825 

»» 

»• 

1828 

» 

f» 

1831 

»» 

tt 

1834 

»» 

M 

1837 

t» 

n 

1840 

»» 

M 

1843 

w 

»« 

1846 

rt 

» 

1849 

» 

»» 

1852 

»» 

year 

»» 

1853 

Average  of  the  31  years  - 


Sih,  R<mb. 
2,108,000 
2,821,000 
3,966,000 
3,726,000 
5,683,000 
7,164,000 
9,047,000 
8,365,000 
8,720,000 
8,054,000 
11,798,000 

6,153,500 


We  perceive,  from  these  tables,  that  during  the  last  thirty 
,  years  exportation  has  increased  in  quantity  (comparing  the  last 
with  the  first  of  the  decennial  periods)  by  nearly  731,000 
tchetwerts,  or  134  per  cent. ;  and  in  value  (comparing  the  last 
triennial  period  with  the  first)  has  nearly  quadrupled  (or  if  we 
compare  the  first  triennium  with  the  single  year  1853,  has  in- 
creased in  the  proportion  of  about  2  to  11).  The  minimum  value 
was  Bo.  2,076,000  in  1826,  and  the  maximum  Bo.  11,798,000 
in  1853.  The  bulk  of  the  exportation  consists  of  linseed;  the 
hemp-seed  is  mostly  crushed  n)r  oil,  both  for  export  and  home 
consumption.  The  medium  yearly  exportation  of  the  different 
sorts  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1853,  was  — 


Linseed          -           -            -            -            - 
Uemp-seed     .            -            -            -            - 

Other  oleaginoos  grains          ... 

Total - 

TekettP, 
1,253,399 
39,807 
14,907 

Per  Cent. 
95-8 
31 
11 

1,308,110 

IQO 

The  average  prices  resulting  from  the  declared  values  pre- 
sent the  following  fluctuations  since  1827 :  — 


Per  Tchetirert. 

Linseed. 

Hemp.seed. 

Roub.  Kop. 

Romb.  Kop. 

During  the  5  years  1827-1831 

6       0 

4     56 

„                  „     1832-1836 

8       0 

5     41 

„                   „     1837-1841 

7     50 

5      12 

„     1842-1846 

7       0 

5     45 

„                   „     1847-1851 

6     70 

5     22 

n            2      „     1852-1853 

6     73 

6     40 
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The  fall  in  the  price  of  linseed  is  the  natural  result  of  in- 
creased production.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  hemp-seed  is 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  left  for  exportation  — 
the  bulk  being  crushed  for  oil  in  the  country.  The  home  price 
of  this  grain  for  cnishing  varies  considerably,  depending  chiefly 
on  the  rape-seed  harvest  in  France,  Denmark,  and  the  north  of 
Germany.  The  export  duty  by  sea*,  namely,  28  kop.  per 
tchetw.  on  linseed,  and  17  kop.  on  hemp-seed,  comes  to  about 
4  per  cent. ;  it  is  entirely  fiscal  and  at  present  little  onerous, 
though  in  case  of  the  occurrence  of  a  strong  competition  a 
difference  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price  might  be  a  consi- 
deration. In  England  oleaginous  grains  come  in  duty  free  ; 
in  France,  where  the  home  culture  is  extensive,  linseed  and 
hemp-seed  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  1  roub.  60  kop.  per  tchetw., 
equivalent  to  about  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  which  for  a  raw 
material  is  excessive.  In  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  the  duty 
comes  to  about  15  kop.  per  tchetwert;  in  Holland  to  about 
7  kop. ;  and  in  Belgium  to  about  2^  kop.  The  movement  of 
exportation  by  coimtries  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 

Account  of  the  Value  of  Oleaginous  Grains  annually  exported 
from  Russia  to  the  following  Countries  on  Averages  of  the 
Five  Years  ending  with  1831  and  of  the  Five  Years  aiding 
with  1853  respectively  :  — 


Countries. 

Period  I827-1B3I. 

Period  )849-I8.%3. 

England 
Holland 
Ik'lgium 
IVussia 
France 
Denmark 
Ilanse  Towns 
Other  coantrics 

Total 

Silv,  Rotth. 

1,843,600 

688,350 

381,800 
103,400 
274,100 
137,200 
229,550 

Percent. 
50-4 
188 

10-4 
2-8 
7-5 
3-8 
6-3 

Silv.  Roub. 

5,629,600 
964,000 
626,500 
602,500 
375,100 
325.900 
107,800 
194,600 

Per  Cent. 
63-8 
iO-9 
71 
6-8 
4-3 
3-7 
1-2 
2*2 

3,658,000 

100 

8,826,000 

100 

A  comparison  of  the  two  periods  shows  that  the  exportation 
to  England  has  more  than  tripled  in  absolute  value,  and  risen 
in  relative  from  50*4  to  nearly  64  per  cent.  The  exportation 
to  France  has  likewise  more  dian  tripled,  notwithstanding  the 
great  competition  of  sesame-seed  and  the  heavy  duty,  —  a  cir- 

*  On  exportation  by  dry  frontier  the  duty  is  14  kop.  for  linseed  and  13  kop. 
for  hemp- seed. 
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cumstance  which  indicates  the  extension  which  this  branch  of 
our  commerce  with  France  might  take  under  a  more  moderate 
tariff;  and  moreover  the  above  figures,  which  represent  merely 
the  direct  exportation,  do  not,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  repre- 
sent more  than  two-thirds  of  our  effective  exportation  to 
France.  The  linseed  imported  into  that  country  from  our 
Black  Sea  ports,  which  forms  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total 
importation,  is  used  exclusively  for  crushing,  whilst  the  impor- 
tations from  the  Baltic,  especially  from  Riga,  are  chiefly  used 
for  seed.  The  exportations  to  Holland,  Prussia,  and  Denmark 
have  also  augmented,  but  relatively  to  the  total  exportation 
they  have  fallen  off.  The  export  to  Belgium,  which  during 
the  period  1827-31  was  included  in  that  to  Holland,  now 
stands  third  upon  the  list.  Taking  these  two  countries  toge- 
ther, we  find  that  they  have  absorbed  during  the  second  period 
almost  two  and  a  half  times  the  quantity  they  did  during  the 
first  —  the  relative  proportions  remaining  pretty  much  alike 
during  both.  The  seed,  which  Belgium  receives  chiefly  from 
Riga,  is  destined  in  great  part  for  change  of  seed  for  her  own 
extensive  flax  culture ;  the  Dutch  imports  are  chiefly  intended 
for  crushing :  both  countries  are  likewise  entrepots  —  a  portion 
of  the  grains  being  re-exported  to  France  and  England.  In 
England  the  linseed  and  hemp-seed  imports  from  Russia  form 
about  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  The  movement  of  importa- 
tion during  the  ten  years  1843-52  was  as  follows :  — 


During  the  5  years  ending  1847     - 

1852     - 

Arerage  annual  linportatton. 

Proportion 
from  Russia. 

Total. 

From  RuKiia. 

Qrs. 
537,986 
693,000 

Qrs. 
414,524 
505,890 

Per  Cent. 
771 
730 

On  the  total  importation  of  the  second  period  there  is  here 
an  increase  of  29  per  cent.,  and  on  the  direct  importations  from 
Russia  an  increase  of  22  per  cent.,  but  the  relative  importations 
from  this  quarter  fall  from  77  to  73  per  cent  In  France  the 
average  importation  amounted  during  the  six  years  ending 
with  1850  to  25,053,524  kilog.,  of  which  nearly  17  millions,  or 
about  68  per  cent,  were  from  Russia.  This  result,  in  spite  of 
the  high  tariff  and  the  increasing  competition  of  sesame-seed 
from  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  India,  is  due  principally  to  the  use  of 
linseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  French  soap ;  but  it  cannot 
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be  denied  that  the  competition  of  sesame  has  been^  tending, 
cspecicilly  within  the  last  three  years,  to  supplant  linseed  in 
French  commerce,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  following  table 
of  importations  since  1843  : — 


Linieed. 

Seuune-teed. 

Kiiogr, 

Kflogr. 

Imported 

into  France  in  1843 

34,660,327 

18,146,637 

»» 

1844 

31,714,297 

16,929,331 

11 

„              1845 

43,702,722 

20,000,785 

w 

1846 

19.676,924 

10,219,387 

»» 

1847 

42,424,227 

15,696,971 

n 

„              1848 

16,849,342 

11,204,426 

»i 

„              1849 

18,593,996 

17,636,274 

»» 

H              1850 

9,174,934 

24,590,101 

If 

„              1852» 

Total  importation  daring  9  years    - 

. 

14,102,218 

22,962,714 

230,797,987 

157,286,626 

We  here  perceive  that  the  imports  of  linseed  have  on  the 
whole  exceeded  that  of  sesame-seed  by  upwards  of  73^  million 
kilogrammes  or  47  per  cent. ;  but  during  the  last  two  years  the 
imports  of  the  latter  have  been  greatly  the  larger  of  the  two. 
The  total  importations  of  linseed  into  France  from  Russia 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1850,  according  to  the  French 
custom-house  tables,  were  as  follows :  — 


In  1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


Total 


Kiiogr. 

'  24,858,448 

-  23,556,119 

-  21,103,946 

-  19,509,662 

-  23,756,620 

-  12,237,652 

-  29,462,644 

-  12,870  902 

-  15,779,716 

-  7,845,378 

-  190,981,087 


This  total  is  equivalent,  reckoning  130  kilogrammes  to  a 
tchetwert,  to  1,469,085  tchetwerts,  or  a  medium  importation  of 
146^908  tchetwerts ;  and  as  according  to  our  own  custom-house 
returns,  the  direct  exports  to  France  during  these  ten  years 
amounted  in  all  to  no  more  than  934,900  tchetwerts,  or  a 
medium  of  93,490  tchetwerts,  it  would  appear  that  more  than 
a  third  of  our  exports  of  linseed  to  France  reach  that  country 


*  Wo  have  not  at  hand  the  French  tables  of  commerce  for  1851  to  refer  to. 
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by  way  of  entrepots.  AVe  perceive  that  since  1842  the  impor- 
tation has  been  decreasing.  In  1845  it  re-attained  and  even 
somewhat  exceeded  the  cipher  of  1842 ;  but  the  following  year 
it  had  a  sudden  fall ;  in  1847  as  sudden  a  rise  ;  again  the  next 
three  years  the  decrease  is  large,  and  in  1850  the  importation  is 
below  8  millions  of  kilogrammes.  The  decrease  of  tlie  last 
three  years  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  revolution  of 
February,  1848,  which  was  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  im- 
portation of  all  sorts  of  raw  materials.  We  have  not  at  hand 
the  French  tables  of  commerce  for  1851,  but  in  1852  the  im- 
ports from  Bussia  amounted  to  12,161,682  kilog.  =  93,782 
tchetwerts,  which  brings  them  back  to  the  level  of  1843. 

The  export  of  oleaginous  grains  from  Russia  was  distribut 
amongst  the  different  ports  and  frontier  custom-houses,  on  an 
average  of  the  period  1849-53,  as  follows :  — 


Siiv.  Roub. 

Per  Cent. 

By  the  port  of  Riga 

M                                                              «• 

2,492,700 

28-2 

n            St.  Petersburg 

- 

2,018,800 

22-9 

„            Archangel 

- 

911,800 

10-3 

„            Odessa 

- 

798,500 

91 

By  the  cnstom-house  of  Jarbarg 

- 

321,900 

3-7 

By  the  port  of  Liebaa 

- 

135,500 

1-5 

„            Taganrog    ^ 

- 

99,100 

M 

By  other  ports  and  frontier  cnstom-houses 

Total 

2,047,700 

23-2 

8,826,000 

100 

Thus  more  than  half  the  total  value  is  shipped  at  Riga  and 
St.  Petersburg  together.  It  is  chiefly  the  city  of  Kiga  that 
supplies  these  grains  for  the  purpose  of  seed ;  and  with  a  view 
to  this  there  is  an  assortment  of  the  grain  by  men  of  skill. 
Certain  quantities  are  exported  from  Liebau,  Pemau,  and 
Windau ;  from  the  port  of  Archangel  somewhat  more  than  a 
tenth ;  from  Odessa  an  eleventh.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
two  years  of  the  period  (1852  and  1853)  that  the  exportation 
from  Odessa  became  of  much  importance.  These  two  years  it 
reached  the  medium  value  of  lio.  1,386,400,  whereas  during 
the  three  preceding  years  it  had  averaged  only  Ro.  300,000 — 
400,000.  The  exportation  from  Taganrog,  too,  which  during 
1849-50  averaged  only  Ro.  58,000,  reached  the  average  of  Ro. 
126,500  during  the  years  1851-53.  It  is  only  since  1832 
that  the  shipments  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow 
began  to  acquire  importance ;  previous  to  that  date  they  did 
not  average  the  value  of  Ro.  6000 ;  but  about  that  time  the 
demand  for  these  grains  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  especially 
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for  the  Marseilles  soap-works,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  culture 
of  flax  in  our  southern  provinces  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  seed^ 
the  stalk  being  commonly  consumed  for  fuel. 

Kape-seed  has  of  late  been  exported  to  some  extent,  but  is 
not  specially  designated  in  the  custom-house  returns.  M. 
Nebolsine  gives  the  exportation  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of 
Azow  during  seven  years,  as  foUows:  — 


Tehetw, 

Tehetw. 

In  1840 

62,517 

In  1844 

53,513 

1841 

89,129 

1845 

35,569 

1842 

45,740 

1846 

9,863 

1843 

4,511 

In  1841,  when  the  exportation  amounted  to  upwards  of 
89,000  tehetw.,  there  was  no  export  duty.  In  1843,  under  a 
duty  of  25  kop.  per  tehetw.,  the  exportation  became  insig- 
nificant, but  it  suddenly  increased  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  the  following  year ;  and  although  it  has  again  fallen  off 
since  then,  the  experiment  showed  that  the  duty,  moderate  as 
it  was,  did  exert  an  influence  upon  the  export.  The  rape  grows 
abundantly  in  New  Hussia,  and  in  several  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire ;  and  it  might  forth  an  article  of  lucrative 
export  if  more  care  were  bestowed  on  its  culture.  Upon  the 
whole  we  may  consider  that  our  trade  in  oleaginous  grains  is 
making  good  progress  and  has  good  prospects. 


Hemp-seed  Oil. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  article  was  exported  to  a  large  extent. 
In  1830  the  exportation  amounted  to  643,662  poods,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  6,238,800  paper  (equivalent  at  the  price  of 
the  day — 27  per  cent. — to  1,684,500  silver)  roubles;  but  it 
has  greatly  fallen  off*  since  then,  and  especially  since  1845. 
During  the  years  1846,  '47,  and  '48,  the  medium  value  of  the 
exports  did  not  amount  to  Bo.  100,000 ;  and  in  1849  and  1851 
it  fell  below  Ro.  50,000.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
quantities  exported  at  various  periods  preceding  the  year  1824 
according  to  data  collected  by  M.  Nebolsine,  and  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  exports  subsequent  to  that  date  according  to 
the  custom-house  returns :  — 


Medium  yearly  exportation  from  1793-1795 

1800-1804 
1814-1821 
in  1822  and  1823 


i» 


»> 


»» 


»» 


»i 


>f 


Poods. 
231,376 
339,342 
380,939 
301,390 
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Poods. 

Sifver  Roub. 

During  5  jears  ending  with  1828 

242,191 

497,000 

n                      >»                    1833 

396,690 

914,000 

ft                   ft                 1838 

219,840 

576,600 

»t                      n                    1843 

139,824 

357,700 

1848        - 

91,755 

222,400 

1853        - 
Average  of  the  30  years 

52,414 

186,700 

190,452 

459,066 

The  average  official  values  founded  on  the  prices  current  of 
each  period  were  — 


During  the  Ist  quinquennial  period 

M           2nd 

»» 

.,           3rd 

»» 

4th 

M 

6th 

»» 

„           6th 

t> 

Jiovb.  Ki<p. 

2  5 

2  30 

2  62 

2  56 

2  42 

3  56 


From  this  table  we  perceive  that  since  the  second  period, 
that  18,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  exportation  of  the 
article  has  been  rapidly  decreasing — a  decline  which  may 
proceed  from  the  following  causes:  —  1.  The  increased  cultiva- 
tion of  rape  and  colza  in  the  north  of  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  the  oil  drawn  from  which  competes  with 
our  hemp-seed  oiL  2.  The  increased  price  of  our  own  oils.  3. 
The  more  extensive  use  of  fish-oil  and  gas  for  lighting  purposes. 
4.  The  high  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  in  various 
countries,  as,  in  France,  Ro.  \\  per  pood;  in  the  States 
of  the  ZoUverein  50  kop. ;  in  Austria  30  kop. ;  in  Holland  25 
kop. ;  in  Belgium  32  kop. ;  in  Sardinia  75  kop, ;  and  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  1  roub.  8  kop.  These  duties 
vary  between  10  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and  as  in  all 
these  countries,  with  the  exception  of  France,  the  seed  itself  is 
subject  only  to  a  moderate  duty,  it  is  found  more  profitable  to 
import  it  and  extract  the  oil  than  to  purchase  the  oil  itself.  In 
England  all  seedK)ils  are  admitted  duty  free ;  but  the  oil-mills 
there  are  so  numerous,  extensive,  and  weU  organised,  and  the 
consumption  of  fish-oil  is  moreover  so  large,  that  the  compe- 
tition of  our  seed-oils  is  very  up-hill  work.  In  Denmark  hemp- 
seed  oil  is  also  admitted  free  (although  other  seed-oils  are 
subject  to  a  duty  of  70  kop.  per  pood) ;  but  the  culture  of  rape 
and  colza  is  too  extensive,  and  the  oil-mills  too  numerous,  to 
allow  much  margin  for  importation.  It  is  to  Sweden  and 
the  Ilanse  Towns  that  our  exports  are  chiefly  directed;  the 
duty  in  Sweden  is  moderate,  namely,  25  kop.  per  pood,  whilst 
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the  competition  of  rape-oil  is  prevented  by  the  higher  duty  of 
65  kop.  per  pood.  Our  medium  yearly  exportation  during  the 
five  years  ending  with  1851  was  distributed  as  follows :  — 


Sweden  and  Norway 

1  lanse  Towns 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Elsineur  (probably  for  England*) 

Holland 

Other  countries  - 

Total 


Poods. 

Per  C«n  t 

23,5S0 

44*9 

16,393 

31*3 

3,650 

7  0 

2,562 

4'9 

1,585 

30 

1,004 

1-9 

3,690 

7*0 

5      14 

100 

Whilst  Sweden  and  the  Hanse  Towns  together  thus  take  ofF 
more  than  three-fourths  of  our  8ced-oil>  it  is  farther  to  be  ob- 
served that  Sweden  is  the  only  country  with  which  this  trade 
is  a  steady  one ;  for  to  every  one  of  the  other  countries  the 
exportation  was  nil  during  one  or  more  of  these  five  years. 
In  1849  there  was  none  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  Prussia,  or 
Holland;  in  1851,  none  to  Elsineur,  Denmark,  or  Holland ; 
in  1852,  none  to  Denmark ;  and  in  1853,  none  to  Elsineur. 
The  trade  is  very  variable,  depending  partly  upon  the  rape 
and  colza  harvest  in  countries  where  these  seeds  are  extensively 
cultivated,  and  partly  on  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  which 
supply  fish-oil ;  and  its  decline  is  arrested  only  by  the  great 
cheapness  of  our  oils  when  a  harvest  or  fishery  failure  raises 
the  prices  in  foreign  markets.  Our  only  means  to  improve  the 
trade  is  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  the  article ;  and  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  in  well  organised  factories.  Seed- 
oil  is  extracted  in  Bussia  for  most  part  in  petty  country  estab- 
lishments by  means  of  common  hand-presses,  so  that  a  tchetwert 
of  hemp-seed  yields  only  2  poods  of  oil  and  often  less,  whilst 
abroad  the  yield  is  3  to  3|  poods  of  equally  good  quality — a 
difference  which  largely  compensates  the  CQst  of  mechanical 
presses.  The  average  price  of  linseed  at  our  ports  is  about 
6  roub.  70  kop.  per  tchetwert,  that  of  hemp-seed  between  5 
and  6  roub.  per  tchetwert,  and  that  of  our  oils  about  2  J  or 
sometimes  (as  during  the  last  quinquennium)  3^  roub.  per 
pood.  But  if  only  2  poods  of  oil  are  extracted  from  a  tchetwert 
of  hemp-seed,  the  price  must  rise  to  3  roub.  at  least  to  admit 
of  any  profit  on  the  extraction  of  oil  for  exportation ;  whilst  if 
by  means  of  the  hydraulic  press  3  J  poods  can  be  extracted  from 
a  tchetwert,  the  oil  could  be  sold  with  a  profit  at  2  roub.  per 
pood.     This  would  greatly  facilitate  competition  in  the  foreign 
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market,  and  enable  us  to  export  the  oil  instead  of  the  seed. 
We  should  then  likewise  have  the  benefit  of  the  cake  either 
for  fattening  cattle  at  home  or  for  exportation.  England  con- 
sumes so  much  of  this  article  for  feeding,  that  notwithstanding 
the  large  produce  from  her  own  oil-mills  she  imi>orts  it  in  large 
quantities  from  France,  Prussia,  and  Hamburg.  In  Kussia  it 
is  only  since  1846  that  the  residue  of  the  oil-press  has  appeared 
as  an  article  of  exi)ort ;  but  that  year  cake  was  exported  to  the 
value  of  Ro.  12,360,  and  in  1847  to  the  value  of  Ro.  19,500, 
being  supplied  by  some  of  the  better  organised  oil-mills  of  the 
Baltic  provinces. 

Sunflower  oil  has  of  late  been  exported,  and  may  in  course 
of  time,  under  an  improved  system  of  extraction,  become  an 
article  of  some  consequence.  The  export  in  1853  amounted 
to  39,522  poods,  representing  a  value  of  Ro.  145,100. 

Wool. 

We  have  already  (ante,  Vol.  II.  p.  2.)  approximatively  esti- 
mated the  production  of  wool  in  European  Russia — Finland 
and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  included  —  at  about  3,400,000 
poods.  Of  this  quantity  more  than  a  fifth  is  now  exported.* 
Referring  to  the  observations  we  have  already  made  (Vol.  I.  p. 
322.  et  seq.j  and  Vol.  II.  p.  7.)  regarding  the  defects  in  the 
washing  and  assortment  of  our  wools,  and  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  our  home  wool  markets,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves 
to  the  following  facts  bearing  on  our  wool  trade  with  foreign 
countries.  The  medium  yearly  exportation  of  wool  since  1824, 
ascertained  by  quinquennial  averages,  together  with  the  medium 
prices,  have  been  as  follows :  — 


; 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Price  per 
Pood. 

Poods. 

Sfiv.  Rnub. 

Roub.  Kop. 

During  the  5  years 

ending  with  1828    - 

68,2401  X 
156,543  J  ' 

592,500 

8      68 

f» 

„                  1833    - 

903,200 

5     77 

n 

„                  1838    - 

312,724 

2,715,600 

8     68 

n 

1843    - 

447,652 

4,300,400 

9     61 

ff 

^                    1848    - 

560,026 

5,710,800 

10     20 

>» 

„                   1853    - 

608,159 

6,377,000 

10     49 

The  last  period  as  compared  with  the  first  exhibits  an  in- 
crease of  quantity  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9,  whilst  the  value 

•  The  medium  exportation  of  1851-53  was  715,160  poods, 
f  Including  some  thousand  poods  of  goats*  hair. 
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has  more  than  decupled.  The  minimum  exportation  was  23,444 
poods,  representing  a  value  of  210,000  roub.  in  1829  ;  and  the 
maximum  844,154  poods,  representing  a  value  of  9,066,000  roub. 
in  1844.  The  increase  in  the  estimated  prices  during  the  three 
last  periods,  coinciding  as  it  does  with  several  falls  of  price  in 
foreign  markets,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  quality  of 
our  wool  has  improved,  or  that  fine  and  medium  wools  have 
predominated  in  the  exports.  During  the  three  years  1851-53 
the  exports  of  wool,  which  averaged  annually  715,163  poods, 
representing  a  value  of  8, 08 6, 100  roub.,  were  distributed  amongst 
different  countries,  and  the  prices  paid  by  these  countries  as 
ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  the  quantity  with  the  value  ex- 
ported to  them  respectively,  were,  as  follows :  — 


England 

Prussia 

Austria 

France 

Turkey 

Italy      - 

Belgium 

Holland 

Other  countries 


Total 


Value. 

Proportion. 

Stiver  Roub. 

Per  Cent. 

3,469,100 

42     9 

1,823,500 

22     6 

1,214,300 

15     0 

607,800 

7     5 

484,200 

6     0 

158,000 

2     0 

125,000 

1     5 

115,000 

1     4 

89,200 

1      1 

8,086,100 

100 

Price  per 
Pood. 


Roub.  Kop. 

11  52 

15  64 

7  68 

13  78 

8  82 
10  69 

16  9 

14  51 


Thus  England,  Prussia,  and  Austria  amongst  them  take  off 
more  than  four-fifths  in  value  of  these  exports — England  alone 
taking  more  than  two-fifths.  From  the  third  column  we  per- 
ceive that  the  coarsest  wools  go  to  Austria  and  Turkey,  the 
medium  to  England  and  Italy,  and  the  finest  to  Belgium 
and  Prussia.  With  respect  to  frontier,  the  exports  of  the  above 
period  were  as  follows :  — 


By  the  ports  of  tlic  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azow"     - 
By  dry  frontier  on  the  side  of  Europe 
By  the  Baltic  ports  -                -                -                - 
By  dry  frontier  on  the  side  of  Asia 

Total 

Siiv.  Roub. 

4,476,700 

2,711,800 

874,100 

23,500 

Per  Cent. 

55-3 

33-5 

10-8 

0-4 

8,086,100 

100 

Thus  nearly  nine-tenths  in  value  of  the  exports  proceed  from 
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the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow,  and  across 
the  European  frontier  —  more  than  two-fifths  being  shipped  at 
the  port  of  Odessa  alone. 

Building  Timber. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  complaints  with  regard  to  the 
waste  of  our  forests,  the  exportation  of  building  timber  is  on 
the  increase,  as  will  be.  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
does  not  embrace  the  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
or  from  Finland :  — 

Medium  Value 
yearly  exported. 

Sileer  Roub. 
2,099,200 

2,327,300 
2,168,900 
2,792,800 
2,679,800 
3,183.900 
3,382,800 


During  the  5 

years  ending  with  1825 

„                     1830 

„                      1835 

„                      1840 

„                      1845 

1850 

„                      1853 

Average  of  the  33  years        •  -  2,618,400 

The  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  gave  an  average 
yearly  value  of  902,900  roub.,  and  that  from  Finland  of 
1,157,600 roub., — bothfor  the  triennium  1851-53.  Addingthesc 
sums  to  the  exportation  from  the  empire  during  the  same  period 
we  obtain  a  total  average  of  5,443,300  roub.  The  minimum 
value  of  the  exportation  from  the  empire  was  1,445,100  roub. 
in  1822,  and  the  maximum  3,762,200  roub.  in  1848.  The 
triennial  average  of  1851-53  presents,  as  compared  with  the 
quinquennial  average  of  1821-25,an  increase  of  1,283,600  roub., 
or  61  per  cent.  This  progress,  though  considerable  in  appear- 
ance, is  in  proportion  neither  to  the  wealth  of  our  forest  vege- 
tation, nor  to  the  increasing  demands  for  building  timber  in 
almost  every  other  country  of  Europe.  England,  for  example, 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1805  imported  on  an  average 
no  more  than  230,774  loads  per  annum*,  whilst  during  the 
five  years  ending  with  1852  the  importation  averaged,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  tables,  1,847,500  loads  per  annum,  being 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  8. f  It  is  certain  that 
under  a  good  system  of  forest  economy  this  branch  of  commerce 
might  be  considerably  extended  without  injury  to  our  woods 

•  Nebolsine,  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 

f  The  medium  importation  of  the  two  years  1853-54  amounted  to  2,507»320 
loads. — Tr. 
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and  forests ;  but  without  repeating  what  we  have  said  (antt. 
Vol.  I.  p.  159.  et  seq,y  and  p.  409.  et  seq.)  regarding  our  sylvan 
resources,  occasional  waste,  and  government  improvements,  we 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances which  impede  our  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  In 
the  first  rank  of  these  we  must  place  the  geographical  position 
of  our  most  richly-wooded  districts,  which  are  situated  in  the 
north  of  the  empire,  in  the  governments  of  Archangel,  Wologda, 
and  Olonetz.  These  forests  taken  collectively  occupy  a  sur- 
face of  7 1  millions  of  dessiatines  (more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
forest  land  of  the  empire  in  Europe),  of  which  nearly  66 
millions  belong  to  the  State  Domains.  The  mreater  portion 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  communication  of  any  description,  and 
such  as  are  within  working  distance  have  been  partially  cleared 
by  irregular  cuttings.  The  administration  of  the  State  Do- 
mains, wishing  to  economise  its  forests  and  to  preserve  them 
for  domestic  purposes,  has  been  obliged  to  limit  its  licenses  of 
cutting  for  exportation.  The  forests  situated  towards  the  east 
of  the  empire,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are  those  in  the 
governments  of  Perm  and  Wiatka,  are  in  part  exceedingly  re- 
mote from  our  ports  or  from  means  of  communication  with 
these,  and  in  part  —  like  most  of  the  forests  of  the  central 
provinces  —  very  much  cleared  by  incessant  cuttings  for  fuel 
to  factories  and  for  river-boat  building.  From  all  these  cir- 
cumstances the  White  Sea  timber  trade  is  back-going  rather 
than  progressive,  and  consists  chiefly  of  pine  and  fir  plfuiks. 
The  medium  yearly  value  of  the  exports  during  the  three  last 
decades  was  — 

RoMb. 
In  the  10  jcars  ending  with  1833  -  -  226,300 

,.  „  1843  -  -  240.100 

„  „  1853  -  -  229,800 

80  that  the  last  period,  compared  with  the  immediately  prece- 
ding, presents  a  decrease  of  more  than  4  per  cent.  It  was  only 
during  the  last  four  years  (1850-53)  that  the  trade  began  to 
revive  a  little,  for  during  the  six  years  preceding  the  average 
exports  had  sunk  below  200,000  roub.  The  medium  value  of 
the  exportation  from  St.  Petersburg  during  the  same  period 
was  — 

Soub. 
In  the  10  years  ending  with  1833  -  -  707,400 

„  „  1843  -  -  676,300 

„  ,,1853  -  -  806,000 

Here  we  have  again  to  observe  that  the  increase  during  the 
third  period  is  referable  to  the  last  five  years,  for  during  the 
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first  half  of  that  decennium  the  average  was  only  699,000  roub., 
which  18  below  the  average  of  the  first  period.  The  timber 
shipped  at  this  port  comes  from  the  forests  of  Finland  and 
Olonetz,  and  consists  chiefly  of  pine  and  fir  planks  and  spars. 
Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  chiefly  forests  in  the  west  of 
the  empire  belonging  to  private  owners,  especially  in  the 
governments  of  Kowno,  Wilna,  Grodno,  Wolhynia,  Minsk, 
and  Mohilew,  which  supply  the  foreign  timber  trade  by  way  of 
the  DUna,  the  Niemen,  the  Bug,  and  their  affluents ;  but  the 
transport  is  often  impeded  by  the  lowness  of  the  water,  and 
the  timber  is  often  eighteen  months  on  the  way  between  the 
forest  where  it  is  felled  and  the  port  where  it  is  shipped ;  it 
goes  either  to  Riga  by  the  Diina,  or  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Prussian  ports  —  to  Memel  by  the  Niemen,  to  Danzig  by  the 
Vistula,  or  to  Stettin  by  the  Bromberg  canal  and  the  Oder. 
The  medium  value  of  these  exports  during  the  three  last 
decennia  was  — 


During  the  10  years  ending  with  1833  - 

1843  - 
1853  - 

Br  PruMian 
Frontier. 

By  Riga. 

Si/f»,  Hfmb. 
609,190 
594,900 
617,100 

St'h  Roub. 
639,800 
824,100 

1,266,400 

We  perceive  that  the  exportation  by  the  Prussian  frontier, 
after  slightly  decreasing  during  the  second  period,  regains  its 
ground  and  a  trifle  more  during  the  third,  so  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  about  stationary,  whilst  the  value  of  the  Riga  export 
has  doubled.  This  may  partly  proceed  from  the  exhaustion  of 
the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Niemen  and  the  Bug ; 
but  it  is  also  partly  owing  to  circumstances  connected  with  the 
trade  itself,  which  are  more  favourable  to  the  Prussian  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners  than  to  our  forest-owners  and  wood- 
merchants.  The  latter  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
factors,  and  often  forced  to  submit  to  hard  terms  in  regard  to 
classification  of  the  timber,  which  reduce  still  farther  the  profit 
on  an  article  already  charged  with  the  heavy  expenses  of  a 
tedious  transport.  The  trade  is  an  advantageous  one  for 
Prussia,  as  besides  the  conunissions  on  sale  and  purchase  for 
exportation,  and  the  freight,  there  is  the  profit  of  the  Memel, 
Danzig,  and  Stettin  saw-mills,  where  the  logs  arriving  from 
Russia  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  are  manufactured  into  deals 
for  the  English  and  other  markets.     We  thus  perceive  that  iu 
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regard  to  the  timber  trade  the  most  favourably  situated  port  Is 
Riga.  The  value  of  the  export  from  thence  and  from  Liebau^ 
joined  to  that  by  the  Prussian  frontier,  averaged  during  the 
triennium  1851-53  the  sum  of  2,1 19,300  roub. ;  and  If  to  this 
we  add  the  average  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
being  902,900  roub.,  we  shall  have  an  aggregate  value  of 
3,022,200  roub.  (nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  exportation), 
representing  the  product  of  the  forests  of  the  western  provinces 
of  the  empire  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

Besides  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  we  must  also 
take  into  view  the  competition  to  which  we  are  subject  in 
the  foreign  market,  chiefly  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Uie 
British  North  American  colonies.  The  timber  trade  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  has  the  advantage  of  being  carried  on 
under  the  national  flag,  and  at  low  rates  of  freight.  In  Rus- 
sia the  mercantile  navy  being  limited  in  number,  our  articles 
of  export  exceedingly  bulky,  and  our  imports  very  much  the 
reverse,  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  bottoms,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  vessels  suitable  for  this  particular 
trade.  These  circumstances  increase  the  freight  and  there- 
with the  price  of  our  timber,  which  is  moreover  subject  to  an 
export  duty  less  onerous  from  the  amount  (which  is  mode- 
rate enough)  than  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  levied.  The 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  forests  are  nearer  the  coast  than 
ours,  so  that  the  cost  of  transport  to  the  port  of  embarkation 
is  much  smaller.  Timber  from  the  English  colonics  is  fa- 
voured in  the  mother  country  by  a  differential  tariff*  which 
gives  it  a  great  advantage.  Down  to  1810  English  colonial 
timber  entered  duty  free,  foreign  timber  being  at  same  time 
subject  to  a  duty  of  6s.  8d.  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet  From 
that  date  colonial  timber  was  subjected  to  a  duty  first  of  5s, 
and  afterwards  of  10*.,  the  duty  on  foreign  being  fixed  first 
at  64*.,  then  at  65*.,  and  then  reduced  in  1821  to  55s.  (when 
the  duty  on  colonial  was  raised  from  5s.  to  10*.),  which  last 
arrangement  still  gave  colonial  timber  a  difference  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  to  11.  Under  the  existing  tariff^,  the  duty  on 
foreign  .undressed  timber  is  7*.  6d.y  and  on  deals  and  battens 
10*.  per  load ;  but  the  reduction  having  been  made  with  a 
view  solely  to  the  interest  of  the  English  consumer,  the  duty 
on  colonial  timber  was  reduced  in  a  still  larger  pro}>ortion, 
namely,  for  undressed  timber  to  1*.,  and  for  deals  and  battens 
to  2*.  per  load.  Under  these  various  systems  of  differential 
duties,  the  competition  of  colonial  timber  has  augmented  to 
an  enormous  extent.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  of  a  total  average  importation  of  233^208  loads^ 
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colonial  timber  formed  only  7200  loads,  or  little  more  than 
3  per  cent;  whilst  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1852,  of 
a  medium  yearly  importation  of  1,904,631  loads,  fully  60  per 
cent,  was  from  the  British  American  colonies.  The  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  timber  trade  feels  this  competition  as  much 
as  ours  does  —  the  importation  of  Norwegian  timber  into 
England  having  fallen  off  more  than  half  since  1815 ;  but 
this  declension  in  the  English  market  has  been  largely  com- 
pensated by  an  increased  demand  in  France,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Holland.  During  the  years  1815-19  the  average 
exportation  of  building  timber  from  Sweden  and  Norway 
amounted  to  about  330,000  loads,  and  during  the  years 
1836-40  it  amoimted  to  494,000  loads  per  annum.  Our  ex- 
ported timber  is  composed  chiefly  of  beams,  deals,  and  staves, 
and  these  different  sorts  figured  in  the  following  proportions 
on  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1853 : — 


Deals.       ... 
Beams         ... 
Staves         ... 
Oihvr  torts 

Total 

From  the  Empire. 

From  Kingdom  of 
PoUnd. 

From  both  together. 

Siiv.  Roub. 

1,401,900 

1,2-5I,V0 

3ri,'>00 

417,400 

Per  (Tent. 

41  5 

37*0 

9-2 

12-3 

SiYtr.  Rottb. 

'z9,000 

736,000 

37.100 

100,800 

Per  Cent. 

32 

81-5 

41 

11*2 

Siiv,  R'mb, 
1.430  900 
1,987,500 

;<4',ioo 

618,200 

Per  Cent. 

33-4 

4r,-4 

8-1. 

121 

3,3M2,H00 

100 

902,900 

100 

4,28S,700 

100 

Thus  in  the  timber  trade  of  the  empire  beams  form  no  more 
than  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  whilst  they  form  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  value  exported  from  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
—  a  difference  which  in  great  part  arises  from  the  quantity 
of  large  timber  used  in  Russia  for  ship-building.  Deals,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  form  a  very  secondary  article  in  the 
exportation  from  the  kingdom,  occupy  the  first  place  in  the 
exportation  from  the  empire,  forming  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  total  value.  The  exportation  was  distributed  as  follows 
in  regard  to  frontier : — 


By  the  "Raltic  ports     -             -             -             - 
By  EiiroiMjan  land  frontier      -            -            - 
By  the  White  Sea  ports          -            -            - 
Other  frontier             >            -            -            - 

Total  - 

Siif.  Roub. 

2,585,200 

1,369,400 

278,400 

52,700 

Per  Cent. 

60-3 

320 

6-5 

1-2 

4,285,700 

100 

Thus  more  than  three-fifths  of  our  timber  is  exported  by  the 
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Baltic,  and  nearly  a  third  by  European  frontier,  that  is,  by  the 
Niemen  and  the  Vistula.  The  Baltic  export  is  chiefly  from  the 
ports  of  Kiga  and  St  Petersburg,  averaging  1,485,000  roub. 
from  the  former,  and  900,600  roub.  from  the  latter.  Pine  and  fir 
beams  are  exported  principally  (to  the  extent  of  more  than  two- 
thirds)  by  the  Niemen  and  Prussian  port  of  Memel,  and  from 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  the  Vistula.  The  exportation 
from  Kiga  occupies  the  second  place ;  the  exportation  from 
St  Petersburg  forms  scarcely  an  eighth  of  the  total  exporta- 
tion from  the  empire,  which  may  average  in  all  about  400,000 
pieces.  Oak  beams  come  mostly  from  the  forests  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Minsk  and  Volhynia,  and  are  exported  by  the  Prussian 
ports.  The  forests  of  Courland  supply  a  small  quantitv  by  the 
ports  of  Liebau  and  Windau.  Deals  are  exported  prmcipally 
from  St  Petersburg —  to  the  extent  of  half  the  totiJ  quantity 
exported  from  the  empire :  the  remainder  is  distributed  amongst 
Riga,  Narva,  and  the  White  Sea  ports.  M.  Nebolsine  esti- 
mates the  total  present  exportation  at  about  2  million  pieces, 
and  observes  that  at  the  end  of  last  century  the  exportation 
from  St.  ^Petersburg  alone  amounted  to  nearly  3  million  pieces. 
The  trade  in  timber  for  ship-building  is  almost  wholly  concen- 
trated at  the  port  of  Riga,  but  the  exportation  has  considerably 
fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  forests  from 
which  the  supplies  were  derived.  The  staves  are  exported 
principally  by  the  Niemen  and  the  port  of  Memel ;  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  exportation  from  the  empire  take  that 
direction,  the  remainder  finding  its  chief  outlet  by  Riga.  A 
certain  quantity  is  also  exported  by  the  VistiJa  and  the 
Prussian  ports;  this  comes  fr(9n  the  forests  in  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  and  the  districts  of  the  empire  which  lie  along 
the  Bug.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  timber 
exported  to  various  countries  during  the  triennial  period  last 
mentioned :  — 


Countries. 

S  7p.  Roub. 

1,955,100 

1,367,000 

283,000 

214,000 

182,300 

114,900 

50,400 

119,000 

Per  Cent. 
45-6 
319 
6-6 
50 
4-2 
2-7 
1-2 
2-8 

England        -            -            -            -            - 
Prussia          •             -             -             -             . 
Holland         -            -            -            .            « 
Belgium         -             -             -            -             . 
France            -             -             -             -             . 
Spain  and  Portugal    -            -            .^            - 
Ilanse  Towns             -             -             -             . 
Other  countries          -            -            -            - 

Total    - 

4,285,700 

100 
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Thus  England  and  Prussia  take  nearly  four-fifths  in  value  of 
our  exported  timber.  The  direct  exports  to  England  amount 
to  45*6  per  cent. ;  but  as  the  larger  portion  of  our  exports  to 
Prussia  is  on  British  account,  we  may  admit  that  upwards  of 
three-fifths  in  value  finds  its  way  to  Britain.  In  order  to 
exhibit  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  this  branch  of  com- 
merce in  regard  to  the  countries  of  destination,  we  here  subjoin 
a  table  of  the  exportation  of  the  empire  during  the  period 
1828-32  (previous  to  which  the  countries  are  not  distinguished 
in  the  official  tables),  and  the  quinquennial  period  immediately 
preceding  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  the 
custom-house  system  of  the  empire : — 


Countries. 

Period  182i-32. 

Period  1446-50. 

England 

Prussia  -         -         - 

Holland 

Denmark 

France  -        -        - 

Belgium 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Other  countries 

Total     - 

SUp.  Roub. 

1,276,900 

586,800 

120,900 

154,500 

27,600 

m                          m 
m                          • 

47,100 

Per  Cent. 

57-7 

26*5 

5-5 

70 

1-2 

w                      m 

21 

sup.  Roub. 

1,612,600 
679,100 
268,300 
158,900 
154,100 
146,900 
43,000 
121,000 

Per  Cent 
50-7 
21-3 
8-4 
5-0 
4-8 
4-6 
1-4 
3-8 

2,213,800 

100 

3,183,900 

100 

A  comparison  of  the  two  periods  shows  that  the  exports  to 
England  and  Prussia  taken  together  have  augmented  in  abso- 
lute value  by  428,000  roub.  or  23  per  cent,  but  that  their 
relative  value  has  fallen  from  84*2  to  72  per  cent.  The  abso- 
lute value  of  the  exports  to  Belgium  and  Holland  taken 
together  has  nearly  quadrupled,  and  the  relative  value  risen 
from  5  J  to  13  per  cent.  The  exports  to  France  have  more 
than  quadrupled;  those  to  Denmark,  nearly  stationary  in 
absolute  value,  have  fallen  in  relative  from  7  to  5  per  cent. 

In  England  the  total  quantity  of  timber  imported  on  an 
average  of  the  decennium  1843  52  amounted  to  1,904,631 
loads  of  50  cubic  feet,  contributed  as  follows: — r 


British  North  American  colonics 
Prussia  (mostly  from  Russia  and  tho  kingdom 
of  Poland)    .                -                -                - 
Sweden  and  Norway        -                -                - 
Russia               ,                -                -                - 
Other  countries                  .                -                - 

Total 

I^ads. 
1,137,338 

250,566 

228,490 

216,552 

71,685 

Per  Cent. 
59-7 

131 

120 

11-4 

3-8 

1,904,631 

100 
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Thus  the  colonies,  principally  Canada,  supply  nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  import  and  Russia  somewhat  more  than  a  ninth ; 
but  if  we  add  to  this  the  imports  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
and  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire  coming  by  the  Prussian 
ports,  we  may  assume  that  Russian  timber  forms  about  a  fifth 
of  the  total  importation.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
movement  of  the  direct  importation  from  Russia  during  the 
same  period :  — 


Yeart. 

Total  Im- 
portation. 

Importation  Trom  Russia. 

1843 

1844             -                   -                   - 

1845 

1846             -                  -                   - 

1847 

1848 

1849  ... 

1850  ... 

1851  ... 

1852  .                  .                  - 

Loads. 
1,388,814 
1,564,828 
2,256,155 
2,121,127 
1,971,471 
1,860,846 
1,735,311 
1,763,501 
2,227,792 
2,156,466 

Loads. 
153,226 
190,107 
224,737 
293,772 
199,822 
232,799 
215,330 
204,659 
232,712 
218,360 

Per  Cent. 
110 
12-1 
10-0 
13-8 
101 
12-5 
12-4 
11  6 
10-4 
10-1 

We  perceive  from  these  figures  that  the  trade  has  undergone 
but  little  variation.  The  importations  from  Russia  have  fallen 
off  since  1846 ;  but  the  last  three  years  of  the  period,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  three,  present  an  increase  of  26,627  loads, 
or  15  per  cent.,  whilst  the  relative  quantities  exhibit  a  con- 
tinuous falling  off. 

France  receives  her  timber  chiefly  from  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  the  north  of  Germany;  Russia,  Switzerland,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Austrian  States  come  next:  the  importations  from 
America  are  trifling.  During  the  quinquennium  1846-50  the 
annual  importation  averaged  29,010,400  francs,  according  to 
the  official  estimates;  of  this  the  direct  import  from  Russia 
formed  only  2,010,900  francs,  or  about  7  per  cent ;  but  adding 
the  importations  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  Polish 
'provinces  of  Russia  arriving  from  Prussian  ports,  we  may 
approximatively  estimate  at  about  a  sixth  of  the  whole  the 
building  timber  which  France  receives  from  Russia.  The 
direct  importations  are  chiefly  composed  of  large  pine  or  fir 
deals  sawn  to  the  thickness  of  from  34  to  80  millimetres  ( = 
ly\  to  3j^^  inches),  of  a  small  quantity  of  beams  or  hatchet- 
dressed  logs,  and  of  mast-wood.  Tlie  importation  of  oak  and 
other  sorts  of  hard  wood  from  Russia  is  very  trifling.     The 
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different  sorts  of  timber  imported  from  Russia  exhibited  the 
following  proportions :  — 


Pine  and  fir,  sawn            .                .                - 
Ditto  in  beams,  or  axe-dressed 
Mast-wood  and  spars        ... 
All  other  sorts  .               -               .               - 

Total,  average  year 

Value. 

Proportion. 

Pranet. 
1,752,100 

136,100 
94,300 
28,400 

Per  Cent. 

87-1 

6-8 

4-7 

1-4 

2,010,900 

100 

The  chief  article  of  importation^  deals  and  large  sawn  pieces^ 
has  been  maintained  at  about  the  same  level ;  but  the  impor- 
tation of  beams  and  mast- wood  has  considerably  fallen  off:  the 
value  of  the  former,  which  in  1841  amounted  to  331>500  francsj 
has  now  fallen  to  37,250 ;  and  that  of  the  latter  has  fallen  from 
upwards  of  100,000  francs  to  51,000. 

Hogs^  Bristles 

form  one  of  those  articles  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  the  exportation  is  progressive ;  and  indeed  in 
this  article  we  have  little  to  fear  from  competition. 

Average  annual  Exportation. 


Quinquennial  Periodi. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1824-1828         .... 
1829-183^       .... 
1834-183S         .... 
1839-1843         -                  -                  -     '             - 
1844-1848         .... 
1849-1853         .... 

Average  of  the  30  years    - 

Poods. 

64,821 

68,670 

62,168 

70,442 

75,621 

79,678 

Silr,  Boub. 
1,645,500  1  ^ 

967,000  J 
1,314,100 
1,436,100 
2,034,600 
2,407,200 

70,233 

1,634,100 

*  The  official  yaluations  of  these  two  periods  present  discrepancies  which,  if 
not  mere  typographical  errors,  mast  proceed  from  errors  of  calculation  ;  for  it  is 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  with  an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  exported  to  the 
extent  of  3849  poods,  there  should  be  a  diminution  in  the  value  to  the  extent  of 
678,500  roubles,  or  more  than  two-fifths.  The  proof  of  these  errors  becomes  more 
positive  when  we  examine  the  ciphers  of  the  yearly  exportation.  Thus  the 
exportation  of  1824,  amounting  to  57,617  poods,  is  valued  in  the  oflicial  estimates 
at  3,221,091  paper  roubles;  and  that  of  1825,  amounting  to  69,592  poods,  is 
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We  perceive  here  that  with  the  exception  of  the  third 
period,  which  presents  a  slight  diminution^  the  quantity  ex- 
ported has  been  continuously  on  the  increase.  Comparing 
the  result  of  the  last  ten  years  with  that  of  the  ten  years 
immediately  preceding,  we  find  an  average  annual  increase  of 
10,744  poods  or  16  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  of  845,800 
roubles  or  61  per  cent,  in  value — the  difference  proceeding 
much  less  from  a  rise  in  prices  than  from  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  exported  article.  There  is  not  a  single 
article  of  raw  produce  which  presents  such  variety  of  sorts 
as  hogs'  bristles.  For  the  exportation  of  this  article  by  the 
ports  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel  there  is  an  obligatory 
assortment  which  is  made  by  sworn  men  of  skill,  who  distin- 
guish in  their  classification  nine  different  sorts ;  and  yet  this 
is  only  a  preliminary  classification  for  the  purposes  of  whole- 
sale commerce:  in  the  retail  commerce  carried  on  abroad^ 
every  sort  of  bristle  exported  from  Russia  is  subjected  to  a 
still  more  minute  assortment,  according  to  the  particular  pur- 

?ose  for  which  the  article  is  destined.  The  price  at  St. 
Petersburg  varies  between  4  and  94  roubles  per  pood  accord- 
ing to  sort,  quality,  colour,  and  length.  Tlie  total  value  of 
the  exportation  during  the  last  four  quinquennial  periods 
gives  the  following  medium  prices :  — 


During  1834-38     - 

-    21  ronb.  14  kop.  per  pood 

„       1839-43     - 

-     20    „      39    „ 

„       1844-48     - 

-     26     „      90    „           „ 

„       1849-53     - 

-     30     „      21    „           „ 

Thus,  during  the  two  latter  periods,  the  medium  price  has 
risen  considerably.  The  stability  and  progress  of  the  trade 
result  in  a  great  measure  from  the  negligent  manner  in  which 
the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  is  carried  on  in  Kussia.  In 
other  countries  the  hogs  are  better  fed  and  better  iflieltered ; 
they  are  fattened  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  tliat  they 
may  be  fit  for  the  butcher  before  their  flesh  ceases  to  be 
tender ;  and  in  this  way  they  produce  much  less  bristle  than 
in  Russia,  where  the  growth  of  that  appendage  is  promoted 
by  rude  feeding,  rude  climate,  and  the  age  which  the  animal 
is  allowed  to  attain.  With  a  view  to  promote  the  trade,  the 
export  duty,  which  formerly  amounted  to  60  kop.  per  pood^ 
has  been  gradually  reduced  to  15  kop.  for  exports  by  wet, 

rained  at  12,225,862  paper  roubles,  bcinf^  nearly  qnadrnplc  the  value  of  the  fanner 
year  with  an  increased  quantity  of  little  more  than  a  fifth.  The  difference  of 
prices  and  qualities  could  never  account  for  such  a  discrepancy  as  this  betwixt 
two  successive  years. 
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and  8  kop.  for  exports  by  dry  frontier, — duties  which  do 
not  amount  on  an  average  to  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The 
import  duties  in  the  countries  of  destination  are  very  mode- 
rate. In  France  they  pay,  when  rough  and  in  the  tufts,  5 
centimes,  and  when  sorted  20  centimes  per  kilogramme  = 
20  and  80  kop.  per  pood,  or  on  an  average  1  to  4  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  In  England  the  old  high  duties  of  2  roub.  48 
kop.  and  3  'roub.  50  kop.  were  reduced  in  1842  to  27  kop. 
and  3  roub.  respectively,  and  have  since  then  been  entirely 
repealed.  In  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein  the  duty  is  15  kop. 
per  pood,  without  distinction  of  sorted  or  unsorted  which 
comes  to  about  |  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  in  Austria  it  is  14^, 
and  in  Belgium  4:|^  kop.  Thus  the  trade  is  favoured  by  the 
absence  of  any  serious  competition,  and  by  moderate  import 
duties  in  the  countries  to  which  the  article  is  exported.  The 
exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  amounted  during  the 
three  years  1851-53  to  17,504  poods,  which  added  to  the 
exportation  from  the  empire  during  the  same  period,  being 
226,668  poods,  gives  a  total  of  244,1^2  poods,  or  a  medium 
yearly  exportation  of  81,391  poods,  distributed  as  follows:  — 


England 

Prussia  .  -  - 

United  States 

Anstria 

France    -  -  - 

Holland 

Elsincur  (principally  for  England) 

Other  countries 

Total      - 


Pood*. 

Percent. 

60,990 

62-7 

9,029 

111 

6,852 

8-4 

5,438 

6-7 

3,020 

37 

2,140 

2-6 

1,739 

21 

2,183 

2-7 

81,391 

100 

As  a  considerable  part  of  the  exportation  by  dry  frontier 
to  Prussia  is  bought  on  English  account,  we  may  estimate  the 
quantity  which  finds  its  way  to  England  at  about  seven-tenths 
of  the  whole.  According  to  the  official  estimates  founded  on 
the  prices  current,  the  bristles  exported  by  sea  to  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  are  worth  on  an 
average  from  32  to  34  roub.  per  pood,  whilst  the  value  of  the 
exportations  by  land  frontier  to  Prussia  does  not  average 
more  than  10|,  and  to  Austria  not  more  than  8  roub.  per 
pood ;  the  articles  exported  to  these  two  countries  must  there- 
fore be  inferior  in  quality  and  insufficiently  assorted.  The 
quantity  of  bristles  imported  into  England  during  the  decen- 
nium  1843-52  averaged  2,141,506  lbs.    avoird.   per  annum, 
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of  which  1,764,125  lbs.  or  82  per  cent,  were  directly  from 
Bussian  (mostly  Baltic)  ports,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from 
Prussia  and  the  Hanse  Towns ;  and  as  the  arrivals  from  the 
latter  countries  are  composed  partly  of  Russian  and  Polish 
bristles,  we  may  infer  that  England  receives  from  us  about 
nine-tenths  of  her  entire  importation. 

The  bristles  are  collected  in  small  quantities  by  petty  dealers 
and  commission  agents  throughout  all  the  districts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  sent  to  the  principal  fairs  ;  the  largest  quantities  are 
furnished  by  the  governments  of  Saratow,  Woronfije,  Tambow^ 
Kazan,  Penza,  and  Biazan ;  the  best  qualities,  known  under 
the  name  of  Ukraine  bristles,  come  from  the  governments  of 
Poltava,  Kharkow,  Koursk,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks. The  exportation  is  mostly  concentrated  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Of  the  average  exportation  during  1851-53,  amounting 
to  81,391  poods,  representing  a  value  of  2,389,200  roub.^  no 
less  than  66,347  poods,  representing  a  value  of  2,243,900  roub. 
(=94  per  cent  of  the  total  value),  were  shipped  from  that 
port 

Horsehair* 

The  large  number  of  horses  reared  in  Russia  has  given  some 
degree  of  importance  to  the  hair  trade.  The  medium  yearly 
exportation  of  that  article  since  1825  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Poods. 

SihZRoub. 

During  the  5  years  ending  with  1829 

27,774 

172,900 

1834      - 

27,016 

183,100 

H                              n                     1839 

31,682 

217,700 

1844      - 

31,940 

326,200 

1849      - 

26,314 

268,500 

)t                         N                  185S      * 
Average  of  the  29  years 

83,407 

308,800 

29^560 

244,000j 

The  average  of  the  four  years  ending  with  1853,  compared 
with  that  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1829,  presents  an  in- 
crease of  5633  poods  or  20  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  of 
135,900  roub.  or  78  per  cent  in  value,  which  indicates  an  im- 
provement both  in  quality  and  in  price.  Horsehair  is  prepared 
for  exportation  chiefly  at  Toula,  Kalouga,  Wjasma,  and  St 
Petersburg,  and  the  exportation  by  sea  is  chiefly  concentrated 
at  the  latter  port,  where  assortment  is  compulsory.  Of  the 
total  exportation  during  the  three  years  1851-53,  which  (in- 
cluding the  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland)  amounted 
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to  113,462  poods^  the  quantity  shipped  from  St.  Petersburg 
(65,550  poods)  formed  nearly  three-fifths.  The  distribution 
was  as  follows :  — 


Austria  -               .               .               .               . 
England                  .... 
Prussia  ..... 
United  States         .... 
Hanse  Towns         .... 
France    .               -               .               .               - 
Sweden  ..... 
Elsineur  (for  England  and  the  United  States) 
Holland                  .... 
Other  countries      -               .               -               - 

Total 

Poodt. 

30,355 

26,369 

23,760 

10,073 

7,701 

4,026 

2,923 

2,614 

2,532 

3,109 

Per  CeDt. 
26-8 
23*2 
20-9 

8-9 

6*8 

3-6 

2-6 

2-3 

2-2 

2-7 

113,462 

100 

Thus  four-fifths  of  the  entire  exportation  are  absorbed  by 
Austria,  England,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States,  —  Germany 
alone  (Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Hanse  Towns)  taking  more 
than  half.  In  France  and  England,  for  some  time  past,  our 
horsehair  has  felt  the  competition  of  South  America. 

Iron. 

The  data  collected  by  M.  Nebolsine  with  regard  to  our 
exportation  of  iron  reach  back  to  the  middle  of  last  century. 
In  1749  the  export  amounted  to  329,000  poods,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five-and-forty  years  it  gradually  rose  to 
nearly  3  millions.  The  average  annual  exportation  of  the 
triennium  1793-95  was  2,965,724  poods.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  (1800  04)  it  still  averaged 
2,120,057  poods,  but  since  then  it  has  been  almost  continuously 
falling  ofil  During  the  years  1805-9  the  average  exportation 
was  1,578,984  poods;  during  1810-13  it  was  1,572,812  poods  ; 
during  1814-23  it  was  1,251,727  poods;  and  since  1824  the 
medium  yearly  quantity  and  value  taken  by  quinquennial 
periods  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Poodt. 

SilP.Roub. 

During  the  5  years  ending  with  1828     • 

1,326,040 

1,821,100 

1833     - 

1,448,362 

1,783,200 

1838      - 

1,388,308 

1,866,500 

1843     - 

899,790 

1,155,790 

1848      - 

767,293 

990,200 

1853      . 
Average  of  the  30  years 

742,349 

1,085,900 

1,095,357 

1,417,450 

BBS 
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The  average  of  the  last  quinquenniumy  as  compared  wilii  the 
firsts  presents  a  decrease  of  583,691  poods  or  44  per  cent,  in 
quantity,  and  of  735,200  roub.  or  40  per  cent,  in  value ;  and 
the  total  exportation  of  the  last  three  quinquennia,  as  compared 
with  the  first  three,  presents  a  decrease  of  8,766,390  poods  or 
42  per  cent,  in  quantity ;  and  of  10,205,000  roub.  or  39  per 
cent,  in  value.  During  these  thirty  years  the  largest  exporta- 
tion was  1,688,563  poods  in  1835,  and  the  smallest  was  624^147 
poods  (deducting  the  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland) 
m  1852.  The  official  estimates  founded  on  the  prices  current 
present  the  following  general  averages :  — 


Bomb.  Kop, 

During  the  1st  period 

- 

1     37  per  pood 

„            2nd    H 

m 

1     25        „ 

n            3rd     „ 

- 

1     20 

4th     „ 

- 

1     26        „ 

n            5th     „ 

- 

1     29         » 

t*           6th     „ 

- 

1     46        „ 

but  these  averages  give  no  accurate  idea  of  the  prices,  as  they 
depend  on  the  proportion  which  the  different  sorts  of  iron  bear 
to  the  total  exportation.  During  the  years  1851-53  there  were 
exported  from  the  empire  2,288,1 05  poods  *,  and  from  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  234,3 1 5  poods  f,  making  a  total  of  2,522,420,  and 
an  annual  average  of  840,807  poods,  representing  a  value  of 
1,162,200  roub.  From  all  this  it  results  that  the  exportation 
of  our  iron  has  fallen  to  below  a  fourth  of  the  extreme  height 
it  had  attained  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  and  that  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  it  has  faUen  off  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  3  [to  1,  whilst  in  most  other  countries  this 
branch  of  commerce  has  made  enormous  strides  within  the 
last  five-and-twenty  years.  Within  that  period  the  working 
of  iron  mines  has  everywhere,  and  especially  in  England, 
augmented  in  gigantic  proportions ;  but  at  the  same  time  has 
nowise  outstripped  the  progress  of  consumption  throughout 
the  world.  So  various,  moreover,  are  the  qualities  of  the 
metal,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  it  is 
imported  to  a  certain  extent  even  by  countries  which  produce 
more  than  the;^  consume.  Thus  England,  which  possesses 
iron  and  coal  mines  in  such  abundance  that  she  could  supply 
the  whole  European  continent,  and  which  exports  annu^y 
upwards  of  800,000  tons,  nevertheless  requires  various  de- 
scriptions of  foreign  iron  for  different  purposes,  especially  for 

♦  Including  62,700  poods  of  steel  exported  almost  entirely  to  Asia. 
I  Not  included  in  the  foregoing  table. 
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the  manufacture  of  steel;  and  these  she  draws  principally 
from  Sweden  and  Russia.  Her  mean  annual  importation 
(almost  constantly  increasing)  amounted  during  the  five  years 
ending  with  1852  to  32^197  tons.  As  the  decrease  in  our 
iron  exports,  therefore^  nowise  results  from  the  condition  of 
the  trade  in  foreign  countries^  it  must  have  its  source  in 
causes  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  trade  at  home.  It 
cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  increased  consumption  in 
the  country,  for  we  have  already  seen  that  the  progress  of 
home  consumption  has  hardly  outrun  the  progress  of  popula* 
tion,  whilst  our  Uralian  mines  are  so  rich  and  extensive  that 
they  could  easily  supply  a  greatly  increased  demand  either 
for  domestic  purposes  or  for  exportation ;  and  the  quality  of 
our  article  being  excellent^  the  difficulty  which  impedes  our 
competition  in  the  foreign  market  arises  from  the  circum* 
stance  that  with  us  the  cost  of  production  has  remained  nearly 
stationary,  whilst  in  other  countries  it  has  been  reduced  in 
consequence  of  economical  improvements  introduced  into  the 
various  processes.  Referring  to  what  we  have  already  said 
upon  this  subject  (see  antey  Vol.  II.  p.  109.),  we  shall  here  only 
repeat  that  our  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  geographical  position 
of  our  iron  mines,  the  most  important  of  which  are  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  European  Russia.  Improvements 
which  we  have  already  indicated  may  in  the  course  of  time 
partially  diminish  the  difficulty  as  regards  the  selling  price  of 
iron  in  the  interior ;  but  the  progress  of  metallurgic  industry  in 
other  countries  shows  us  what  a  strength  of  competition  we 
must  ever  have  to  struggle  against  in  foreign  markets.  Eng- 
land from  the  fertility  and  position  of  her  iron  mines,  which 
are  situated  alongside  of  exhaustlesa  coal-pits,  and  in  the 
proximity  of  sea-ports,  is  able  to  supply  this  metal  at  a  price 
which  to  every  rival  is  utterly  crushing;  and  though  the 
quality  is  but  middling,  it  answers  well  enough  for  the  various 
purposes  to  which  the  great  bulk  is  applied:  moreover,  its 
cheapness  allowing  it  to  take  the  place  of  wood,  bricks,  and 
stone  for  various  architectural  purposes,  the  sphere  of  its 
application  has  been  greatly  widened.  The  competition  of 
Sweden  is  in  some  respects  still  more  injurious  to  us  than  that 
of  England.  The  quality  of  Swedish  iron  is  superior  even 
to  Siberian,  and  the  Swedish  mines  are  much  nearer  to  the 
coast  than  ours.  Sweden  accordingly  exports  five  or  six  times 
the  quantity  that  we  do.  Diuring  the  years  1841-43  the 
average  exportation  from  Russia  was  853,612,  and  from  Swe- 
den 3,898,454  poods,  being  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  46,  and 
since  that  time  the  exportation  from  Sweden  has  increased 
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-whilst  ours  has  fallen  off.  During  the  last-mentioned  period 
the  importation  of  Swedish  iron  into  England  averaged 
996,700  poods,  and  during  1850  52  the  average  had  risen  to 
1,983,400  poods.  But  with  all  this,  if  we  take  into  view^  on 
the  one  hand,  the  superiority  of  our  iron  to  the  English,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  variety  of  uses  to. which  the  different 
sorts  of  iron  are  applicable,  together  with  the  immense  in- 
crease of  its  consumption  for  railways  and  other  industrial 
purposes,  we  may  consider  that  this  branch  of  our  exports,  if 
not  susceptible  of  very  great  increase,  may  at  least  muntain 
its  footing,  and  even  make  some  little  progress.  This,  how- 
ever, will  greatly  depend  on  the  pains  and  success  with  which 
our  iron-masters  may  introduce  improvements  calculated  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  production,  and  to  suit  the  wants  of 
foreign  customers.  The  manufacture  of  steel  is  still  very 
backward  in  Russia;  and  if  proper  progress  were  made  in 
this  important  department,  the  exportation  of  steel,  which  is 
much  more  capable  than  iron  of  bearing  the  costs  of  a  long 
transport,  might  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  commerce  of  our 
iron  mines.  At  present  it  is  coarse  sheet  iron  for  the 
manufacture  of  boilers  and  for  roofing  that  forms  the  bulk  of 
our  export,  especially  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  best  sheet  iron  is  turned  out  from  the  works  of  MM. 
Jacowleff  and  MM.  Demidoff,  which  continue  to  maintain 
their  character  in  the  foreign  market.  The  greater  portion 
of  our  iron  is  exported  to  Asia,  England,  the  United  States, 
and  European  Turkey.  The  mean  annual  exportation  during 
the  period  1851-53,  amounting  to  840,807  poods,  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  — 


Poods, 

Per  Cent. 

Asia  ------ 

250.307 

29-8 

England        -            -            -            -            - 

207,704 

24-7 

United  States            -            -             -            - 

127,278 

15-1 

European  l^irkey      -            -            -            . 

94,673 

11-3 

Prussia          .            -            .            .            - 

79,220* 

9-4 

Elsineur  (for  England  and  the  United  States) 

25,134 

30 

Other  countries          -            -            -            - 

Total    -            -            - 

56,491 

6-7 

840,807 

100 

Thus  Asia  and  European  Turkey  take  more  than  two-fifths  of 
our  iron,  England  and  the  United  States  nearly  two*fifths,  and 


*  Composed  chiefly  of  iron  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  inferior  to  Russian 
iron,  but  a  good  deal  cheaper. 
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the  remaining  countries  somewhat  less  than  a  fifth.  To  show 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  this  com- 
merce during  the  twenty-four  years  preceding  the  annexation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  the  customs  system  of  the  empire^ 
we  here  subjoin  its  movement  by  countries  during  the  two 
quinquennia  ending  with  1831  and  1850. 


Period  1827-31. 

Period  1846-80. 

Pood*. 

Per  Cent. 

Poodi. 

Per  Cent. 

United  States 

401,795 

28-7 

128,490 

17-4 

England       ... 

398,632 

28-4 

205,029 

27-8 

Asia              ... 

208,955 

14-9 

186,485 

25.3 

European  Turkey     - 

138,931 

9-9 

148,415 

201 

Denmark      -            -            - 

62,328 

4*5 

Elsineur   'for    England    and 

the  United  States) 

62,073 

4-4 

32,138 

4-3 

Prussia         ... 

29,575 

21 

France          -            -            - 

25,385 

1-8 

Italy              .            .             - 

17,280 

1-2 

Holland        ... 

17,054 

1-2 

Other  countries 
Total 

41,077 
1,403,085 

2-9 

37,962 

5-1 

100 

738,519 

100 

We  perceive  from  this  table  that  in  the  course  of  this  period 
of  twenty-four  years  the  average  exportation  has  fallen  off  by 
nearly  a  half.  The  exportation  to  the  United  States  has 
decreased  absolutely  by  more  than  two-thirds,  and  relatively 
has  sunk  from  28*7  to  17*4  per  cent.  The  exportation  to 
England  has  fallen  off  by  somewhat  less  than  a  half,  but  rela- 
tively is  little  altered.  The  exportation  to  Asia  has  diminished 
by  somewhat  more  than  a  tenth,  whibt  relatively  it  has  risen 
from  14*9  to  25*3  per  cent. ;  that  to  European  Turkey  has  in- 
creased absolutely  about  7  per  cent.,  and  risen  relatively  from 
less  than  a  tenth  to  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  exportation. 
The  exportation  to  Denmark  has  fallen  from  upwards  of  62,000 
poods  to  less  than  3000,  and  represents  less  than  a  half  per  cent, 
of  the  total  exportation.  The  exportations  to  Elsineur  for 
England  and  the  United  States  are  reduced  by  nearly  half, 
but  preserve  the  same  relative  importance.  The  exportations 
to  Prussia^  France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  trifling  in  the  first 
period,  become  totally  insignificant  in  the  second,  and  represent 
amongst  them  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  exporta- 
tion. In  regard  to  value,  during  the  period  1846  50,  the 
principal  countries  of  destination  arrange  themselves  in  the 
following  order:  — 
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England        -            -  -  -  - 

United  States            -  -  -  - 

Asia              -            .  -  -  - 

European  Turkey      -  -  -  - 
Elsineur  (for  England  and  the  United  States) 

Other  countries          .  -  -  - 

Total  -  -  - 


Medium  yearly 
Value. 


Sil9.  Roub. 
265,900 
237,600 
197,600 
187,200 
55,900 
54,000 


998,100 


Proportion. 


Percent. 
26-6 
23*9 
19-8 

18-7 
6-6 
5-4 


100 


Thus  England  and  the  United  States  have  received^  either 
directly  or  by  way  of  Elsineur,  56  per  cent,  in  value  of  our 
exported  iron,  and  Asia  and  European  Turkey  nearly  two- 
fifths.  On  comparing  the  value  with  the  quantities  exported 
to  the  different  countries  we  obtain  the  following  results :  — 


Roub.  Kop, 

For  iron  exported  to  the  United  States 

- 

1     85  per  pood. 

„              „          Elsineur 

m 

1     74      „ 

„               „           England 

- 

1     30      „ 

„              „          European  Turkey 

- 

1     26       „ 

„              „          Asia    - 

- 

1       6       „ 

We  perceive  from  these  medium  prices  that  the  bt^st  iron 
goes  to  the  United  States.  It  consists  chiefly  of  sheet  iron. 
Of  this  England  also  receives  a  certain  quantity,  the  remainder 
being  certain  sorts  used  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  During 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1852,  England  annually  imported  on 
an  average  29,961  tons  of  foreign  iron,  of  which  3143  tons  or 
nearly  10^^  per  cent,  were  from  Kussia,  and  26,518  tons  or  88^ 
per  cent,  were  from  Sweden.  France  imported  annually,  on 
an  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1850,  the  quantity  of 
59,679,000  kilogrammes*  of  pig  iron,  of  which  34,575,000 
kilog.  or  48  per  cent,  were  from  Belgium,  21,547,000  kilog. 
or  36  per  cent,  from  England,  and  1,898,000  kilog.  or  3  per 
cent  from  the  States  of  the  Zollverein ;  as  also  11,934,000 
kilog.  of  wrought  and  rolled  iron  of  every  description,  of  which 
46  per  cent,  was  from  Sweden,  28  per  cent,  from  England, 
13  per  cent,  from  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  and  2  per  cent, 
from  Russia.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  export  pig  iron,  owing 
to  the  great  distance  of  our  furnaces ;  but  the  French  market 

*  Before  the  revolution  of  1848  France  imported  upwards  of  94  million  kilog. 
of  pig  iron ;  after  the  political  troubles,  which  introduced  confusion  into  ererj 
department  of  industry,  the  importation  fell  below  30  millions.  Since  1850  an 
improvement  has  taken  place ;  but  the  pre-revolutionary  figure  has  not  jet  been 
re-attained* 
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under  a  reduced  tariff  may  open  in  time  to  certain  sorts  of  our 
wrought  iron ;  and  we  may  at  least  compete  with  the  German, 
which  is  inferior  in  quality  to  our  own.  Like  ourselves,  Ger- 
many and  Sweden  supply  France  only  with  iron  which  has 
been  smelted  with  charcoal.  Relatively  to  wet  or  dry  frontier 
our  exports  take  the  following  routes,  as  shown  by  the  mean 
yearly  exportation  of  the  years  1851-53 :  — 


By  the  Baltic  Sea  - 

„     Asiatic  frontier           .                -                - 
„     Black  Sea  -                -                -                . 
„     European  dry  frontier 
„      White  Sea - 

Total 

Poodt. 
399,146 
250,308 
103,875 

80,536 
6,942 

Per  Cent. 
47-5 
29-8 
123 

9*6 

0-8 

840,807 

100 

The  exportation  by  sea  takes  place  chiefly  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  whence  were  shipped  398,937  of  the  509,963  poods 
exported  in  that  manner,  being  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
sea  exportation. 

Copper. 

Our  Uralian  mines  produce  more  copper  than  we  require  for 
home  consumption.  It  is,  however,  only  since  1819  that  this 
metal  has  been  exported  to  any  considerable  extent.  Previously 
to  that  date  a  large  mass  of  copper  was  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  very  bulky  sort  of  coin  or  change-token,  of  which 
the  intrinsic  was  nearly  equal  to  the  nominal  value,  and  which 
at  one  time  was  the  only  metallic  money  issued  by  the  State  in 
exchange  for  its  own  paper.  Whibt  this  heavy  and  incon- 
venient coin  cumbered  the  circulation,  the  price  of  copper  rose 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  value  of  old  coins  as  metal  came  to 
exceed  their  monetary  value;  and  for  a  short  time  private 
speculators  found  it  worth  their  while  to  purchase  up  these 
coins  for  the  purpose  of  nielting  them  down.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Crown  in  1817  called  in  the  old  copper  coin- 
age (which,  at  any  rate,  was  superabundant  in  the  circulation), 
and  had  it  melted  down  for  sale ;  and,  according  to  M.  Nebol- 
sine,  the  sales  of  copper,  proceeding  partly  from  this  source  and 
partly  from  the  produce  of  the  State  mines,  amounted  from 

1817  to  1821  inclusive  to  574,450  poods,  and  first  gave  an 
impulse  to  our  copper  trade  with  foreign  countries.  The 
exportation  of  this  article,  which  during  the  years  1817  and 

1818  amounted  only  to  43,300  poods,  rose  in  1819  to  117,596  ; 
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in  1820  to  320,200;  in  1821  to  335,089;  and  in  1823*  to 
379,630.  After  this  rapid  progress,-  stimulated  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  goyemment  sales,  the  average  annual  exportation 
during  the  next  thirty  years  was  as  follows :  — 


Daring  the  5  years  ending  with  1828 

1833 
1838 
1843 
1848 
1853 


»» 
»» 
>» 

»t 


»» 

»» 


I 


Average  of  the  30  years 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Poodt. 
195,893 
194,637 
224,876 
108,750 

96,051 
214,512 

S/fo.  Bomb. 
1,817,600 
1,658,700 
2,042,900 
1,079,900 
874,200 
2,125,000 

172,453 

1,599,700 

We  here  perceive  that  this  trade  has  undergone  great  fluc- 
tuations, and  that  the  final  progress  is  but  small.  The  maximum 
exportation  was  389,246  poods  (of  which  699  were  from  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  not  ordinarily  an  exporting  country)  in 
1853,  representing  a  value  of  3,892,000  roub. ;  and  the  minimum 
was  52,190  poods  in  1848.  On  comparing  the  value  of  the 
exportation  with  the  quantities  exported  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing medium  prices  per  pood  — 


Rottb. 

Ro*A. 

During  Ist  period 

- 

9     28 

Daring  4th  period 

m 

9     93 

„      2nd     „ 

- 

8     52 

n      5th    „ 

- 

9      10 

„      3rd     „ 

- 

9       8 

„       6th    „ 

- 

9     91 

These  fluctuations  do  not  correspond  with  the  movement  of 
exportation.  For  example,  during  the  second  period  there  is  a 
fall  in  the  medium  price  of  76  kop.  per  pood,  or  more  than  8 
per  cent.,  the  quantity  exported  at  same  time  remaining  pretty 
stationary ;  in  the  third  period  the  price  rises  6^  per  cent.,  the 
exportation  at  same  time  augmenting  15^  per  cent. ;  in  the 
fourth  period  the  price  rises  upwards  of  9  per  cent.,  and  the 
exportation  falls  to  less  than  half  that  of  the  preceding  period. 
Thus  the  exportation  of  this  metal  depends  much  more  on  the 
state  of  foreign  markets  and  on  the  extent  of  the  home  supply 
than  on  the  fluctuations  of  price,  whilst  the  latter  depends  much 
more  on  the  proportion  between  demand  and  supply  at  home 
than  on  the  quantities  exported. 

England,  which  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  imported  copper  to 
a  considerable  extent,  now  produces  much  more  than    she 


*  We  hare  no  returns  for  1822. 
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requires  for  her  own  consumption^  and  has  become  our  great 
rival  in  the  sale  of  this  article.  M.  Nebobine  estimates  the 
exportation  of  the  chief  copper-producing  countries  as  follows : — 


From  Great  Britain 
Russia 
Norway 
Sweden 
Austria 
European  Turkey 


PoodM. 

850,000 

from  100,000  to  200,000 

40,000  to    50,000 

35,000 

30,000 

25,000 


f» 


Besides  the  above  there  comes  copper  to  Europe  from  several 
transatlantic  states^  as  Japan^  Cuba,  Chili,  and  Colombia.  Mr. 
M*Culloch,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  "  Commercial  Dictionary," 
gives  the  exportation  of  the  copper  from  England  during  the 
following  years  as  follows :  — 


In  1820 
1825 
1830 
1835 


Cuft. 

99,276 

51,447 

123,053 

140,216 


In  1840 
1841 
1842 


Cuft, 
139,621 
109,287 
184,294 


During  the  next  ten  years  there  were  exported,  according  to 
the  official  tables  of  foreign  commerce,  3,389,197  cwt.,  giving 
an  annual  average  of  338,920  cwt.,  or  1,050,652  poods,  whilst 
during  the  same  period  the  average  annual  exportation  from 
Russia  amounted  only  to  124,070  poods,  or  little  more  than  an 
eighth  of  the  British  export.  France  was  formerly  our  best 
market ;  but  English  competition  has  considerably  reduced  our 
exports  to  that  country.  The  following  table  shows  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  countries  of 
destination  since  1833  : — 


ATerage  UDual  Exportation  during 

1  1                                          *■ 

1829-83. 

1849..ft3. 

Poodi. 

Per  Cent. 

Poods. 

Per  Cent. 

France 

119,167 

61-2 

24,033 

11-2 

Elsincur 

11,453 

5-9 

29,463 

13  7 

Holland 

11,450 

5-9 

19,293 

9-0 

Asia 

10.952 

6-6 

7,094 

3-3 

Austria 

10,915 

5-6 

4,519 

21 

Hanse  Towns  - 

8,426 

4-3 

11,685 

5-4 

Prussia 

8,252 

4-3 

56,776 

26-5 

Turkey 

4,349 

2-2 

2,509 

1-2 

Denmark 

3,631 

1-9 

England 

2,979 

1-5 

56,363 

26*2 

Italy    -            - 

2,143 

M 

Other  countries 

Total      - 

• 

920 

0-5 

2,917 

1-4 

194,637         100 

214,652 

100 
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Here  we  perceive  that  the  exportation  to  France  has 
diminished  by  nearly  four-fifths,  and  represents  during  the 
latter  period  only  a  ninth  of  the  total  exportation  instead  of 
more  liian  three-fifths  as  it  did  in  the  former,  whilst  Prussia 
and  England  now  occupy  the  foremost  place  amongst  the 
countries  of  destination.  The  exportation  to  Prussia  has 
augmented  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  7.  The  direct  exportation 
to  England  (without  reckoning  Elsineur)  has  augmented  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  19,  which  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable  as 
England  herself  is  such  a  largely  exporting  country.  The  ex- 
planation is  found  in  the  great  extent  of  her  intermediate 
commerce :  a  large  quantity  of  ore  is  imported  for  smelting  and 
a  large  quantity  of  unwrought  copper  for  re-exportation. 
During  the  five  years  ending  with  1852  the  average  quantity  of 
copper  ore  annually  imported  into  England  was  914,370  cwt, 
of  which  476,651  cwt,  or  more  than  half,  was  from  Cuba; 
193,048  cwt.,  or  more  than  a  fifth,  from  Australia ;  and  128,475 
cwt.  from  Chili,  besides  86,692  cwt  of  unwrought  or  sheet 
copper,  of  which  45,443  cwt.,  or  more  than  half,  was  from  Chili ; 
and  18,621  cwt,  or  about  a  fifth,  from  Russia.  During  the 
five  years  ending  with  1850  there  were  annually  imported  into 
France  on  an  average  7,380,955  kilog.  of  unwrought  and  sheet 
copper  either  pure  or  with  an  alloy  of  zinc  or  tin,  of  which 
3,830,080  kilog.,  or  about  52  per  cent,  were  from  England ; 
1,154,333  kilog.,  or  nearly  16  per  cent,  from  Chili;  and  no 
more  than  339,663  kilog.,  or  less  than  5  per  cent,  from  Russia. 
The  exportation  from  Russia  to  Holland  has  increased  about  70 
per  cent,  and  that  to  the  Hanse  Towns  nearly  40  per  cent :  per 
contra^  the  exportation  to  Austria  has  fallen  off  nearly  60  per 
cent. ;  that  to  European  Turkey  upwards  of  40  per  cent ;  and 
that  to  Asia  upwards  of  30  per  cent  The  exports  to  Denmark 
and  Italy,  never  of  much  consequence,  are  now  almost  nil. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  shipments  are  made  from  St  Petersburg. 
Of  the  average  annual  exportation  during  the  period  1840-53, 
nearly  92  per  cent  was  shipped  from  that  port;  4*8  per  cent 
from  Odessa;  and  3^  per  cent  from  other  ports  or  by  land 
frontier. 

Hides  and  Skins, 

We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the  leather 
manufacture,  to  note  the  defective  condition  in  which  hides  and 
skins  arc  sent  into  the  market  This  is  injurious  both  to  the 
home  manufacture  and  to  the  sale  of  the  raw  material  abroad ; 
and  yet  the  article  forms  an  important  item  of  our  export  trade. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  annual  value*  of  the 
exportation  during  the  last  thirty  years  taken  by  quinquennial 
periods :  — 

Sii9.  Roub. 

Daring  the  five  years  ending  with  1828  -  -  780,400 

1833  -  -  1,373,300 

1838  -  -  1,507,800 

1843  -  -  1,507,300 

1848  -  -  951,000 

1853  -  •  828,800 1 


n 
n 
n 
»» 


f* 

>* 


M 


n 


Average  of  the  30  years 


1,158,100 


Thus  after  nearly  doubling  in  the  course  of  the  first  twenty 
years^  the  value  of  the  exports  falls  off  greatly  during  the  next 
ten.  The  last  quinquennium  compared  with  the  first  presents 
an  augmentation  of  little  more  than  6  per  cent.^  and  com- 
pared with  the  tiiird,  when  exportation  was  at  its  best,  exhibits 
a  decrease  of  82  per  cent.  The  falling  off  arises  partly  from 
the  rise  in  prices  at  home,  and  partly  from  the  increasing  com- 
petition in  the  European  market  of  hides  from  South  America 
and  the  East  Indies.  According  to  data  collected  by  M.  Ne- 
bolsine,  the  average  prices  per  pood  of  hides  of  different  sorts 
taken  together  (resulting  from  the  values  declared  on  exporta- 
tion) were  as  follows :  During  the  years  1824-28,  5*14  roub. ; 
during  1829-33,  4-94  roub.;  during  1834-38,  5-24  roub.; 
during  1839-43,  6'80  roub. ;  and  during  1844-^6,  7'28  roub. 
Since  then  the  price  has  risen  to  8  roub.  per  pood — arise 
which,  coincidingMrith  a  decreased  export,  indicates  a  state  of 
progress  in  the  home  leather  manufacture.  The  exports  from 
St.  Petersburg  consist  of  cow-hides  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
three-fourths,  as  the  following  table  of  exports  from  that  port 
during  the  twelve  years  1835-46  will  show :  — 


Cow-hides                  .                   -                   - 
Horse-liides               -                   -                   - 
Calf-skins                   -                    -                    . 
Ox-hides                    ,                   •                   - 

Total 

Poodt. 

887,660 

175,780 

64,247 

22,628 

Per  Cent. 

771 

15-2 

5-6 

21 

1,150,315 

100 

Besides  these  four  sorts,  sheep  and  goat  skins  are  exported, 
but  only  to  a  small  extent.     The  bulk  of  the  exportation  to 

*  The  quantities  being  indicated  in  the  cnstom-honsc  returns  partly  by  weight 
and  partly  l)y  number,  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  value  as  the  basis  of  our 
calculations. 

t  Besides  an  average  annual  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  tho 
value  of  7070  roubles  daring  the  years  1851-53. 
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Europe  is  shipped  at  St  Pctereburg.  During  the  yean  1849 
-53,  out  of  an  average  exportatloa  by  wet  and  dry  frontier  to 
the  value  of  Ho.  683,440,  tliere  was  shipped  from  this  port  alone 
to  the  value  of  Ko.  377,300,  or  more  than  55  per  cent.  The 
mean  exportation  during  this  period,  amounting  (inclusive 
of  that  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  during  the  last  three  years) 
to  Ro.  830,200,  was  distributed  amongst  the  countries  of  desti- 
nation as  follows :  — 


SOr.lbmt. 

PctOhu. 

Enslud            .... 

S69,800 

8S-5 

154,S00 

18-S 

Alia                  .... 

134,100 

16-2 

l-mdft              .... 

6-8 

SwcdLii  Mid  Norway        ... 

44,100 

S-3 

European  Tnrkcy             ... 

40,400 

4-B 

Eliinour  (principally  for  England)   - 

38,600 

4-6 

HunseTovnu    .... 

34,800 

4-S 

Franco               .... 

16,200 

Other  countries 

Tulal  - 

41,300 

4-9 

830,200 

100 

Thu8  Austria,  England,  and  Prus«a  take  nearly  three-fiftha 
of  the  whole.  The  exportation  to  France  forms  hardly  2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value.  That  country  ia  supplied  chiefly  by 
Brazil  and  the  States  of  South  America,  which  fumiehed  her 
during  the  years  1846-50  with  an  average  annual  supfdy  of 
9,877,000  kik^.,  being  two-thirds  of  her  total  medium  importa- 
tion of  14,884  kil<w. — the  remainder  arriving  chiefly  from 
Algeria,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
England  receives  her  hides  mostly  from  Central  and  South 
America  and  her  own  colonies.  Her  average  importation  during 
the  years  1848-52  amounted  to  608,137  cwt,  of  which  nearly 
seven-tenths  were  from  Brazil  and  Central  and  South  America, 
23  per  cent  from  the  British  colonies,  and  little  more  than  1 
per  cent  from  Russia. 

The  average  annual  exportation  of  bare-skins  since  1824  has 
been  as  follows:  — 


During  the  5  yeara  ending  with  1828      - 

Z                   Z                   1838       - 
1843       - 
18*8       . 
1853       - 

ATerage  of  OiB  30  yean    - 

11,320 
9,005 
14,936 
13,918 
12,447 
17,016 

436,600 
290,300 
243,600 

2091300 
250,100 

13,107 

270,650 
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On  comparing  the  last  period  with  the  first  we  find  that, 
with  a  quantity  augmented  by  more  than  50  per  cent^  there 
is  a  decrease  in  value  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent. — a  circum- 
stance which  indicates  that  the  trade  is  now  less  profitable  than 
it  was  formerly.  During  the  five  years  ending  with  1828  the 
average  price  resulting  from  the  value  of  the  exportation  was 
38  roub.  57  kop.  per  pood,  and  during  the  five  ending  with 
1853  it  was  only  14  roub.  70  kop.  per  pood,  or,  reckoning  60 
skins  to  a  pood,  24^  kop.  a  piece,  being  a  decrease  of  about  62 
per  cent.  The  fall  of  price  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  circum- 
stance that  silk  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  hare-skin  in 
hat  making,  and  that  manors  being  now  better  preserved  in 
Germany,  the  stock  of  game,  hares  in  particular,  has  of  late 
considerably  augmented  in  that  country.  About  four-fifths  of 
the  hare-skins  exported  from  Russia  pass  through  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  transit,  and  are  sold  at  the  Leipzig  fair. 


PotasK 

This  product  of  our  forest  districts  occupies  an  important 
place  amongst  our  articles  of  export.  Of  late  it  has  represented 
a  value  of  more  than  a  million  of  roubles,  but  unluckily  the 
progress  of  the  trade  is  not  always  compatible  with  a  proper 
forest  economy.  The  article  has  therefore  been  subjected  to 
an  export  duty  of  5^  kop.  per  pood,  equivalent  to  about  3  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  For  a  time  this  branch  of  trade  was  depressed 
in  foreign  markets,  owing  to  the  competition  of  American  potash 
and  the  employment  of  soda  in  the  soap  and  glass  manufactures  ; 
but  since  1848  it  has  been  looking  up.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  average  yearly  exportation,  taken  by  quinquennia: — 


Average  of  5  years  ending  with  1828 
»»                     f»                     1833 

1838       - 
1843       - 
1848       - 
„                     t*                     1853 

Average  of  the  30  years 

Poodi. 

500,844 
569,095 
396,163 
404  618 
258,000 
573,077 

Silv.  Roub. 

981,200 
1,016,700 
855,000 
804,000 
521,800 
1,105,300 

450,300 

880,666 

Thus  the  exportation  of  this  article,  after  falling  from  569,095 
poods  (in  1829-33)  to  258,000,  or  less  than  half  (in  1844  48), 
recovers  during  the  last  period  to  573,077  poods,  which  presents, 
as  compared  with  the  first  period  (1824-28),  an  increase  of 
more  than  14  per  cent     The  largest  exportation  was  786,304 
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poods,  repreieating  a  value  of  Ro.  1,256,600  in  1852,  and  A 
emalleet  181,608  poode,  representing  a  value  ofRo.  326,900  i 
1846.  On  comparmg  quantitiea  and  values  we  obtain  tt 
following  medium  prices :  — 

Itt  period,  per  pood 


Rot$h-  Kop.  \ 
•  1     96  I  4th  perio<l,  per  pood 
.  1      79    5th       „  „ 

-  2      18  Utb       „  „ 


From  these  figures  we  perceive  that  the  fluctuation  of  priei 
has  constantly  followed  an  opposite  direction  to  the  movemei 
of  exportation ;  as  prices  have  risen,  exportation  has  fklle 
off.  The  whole  potash  exported,  or  nearly  the  whole,  i 
shipped  at  St  Petersbum.  The  potash  of  commerce  is  < 
two  sorts,  the  one  formed  from  the  Eishea  of  wood,  the  othc 
from  the  combustion  of  various  plants  contuning  a  larg 
quantity  of  alkaline  substance.  Potash  of  the  former  deacrij: 
tion  reaches  St.  Petersburg  by  river  carriage,  principall; 
from  the  governments  of  Kazan  and  Orenburg;  the  othe 
sort  is  prepared  mostiy  in  the  governments  of  Tambow,  Penzi 
Simbirsk,  and  Nijni-Nowgorod,  and  reaches  St.  Pet«rebur 
by  the  canals  and  affluents  of  the  Volga.  It  is  only  withi 
the  last  fifteen  years  that  the  latter  sort  bos  begun  to  form  a 
important  artjcle  of  exportation.  In  1838  it  formed  littl 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  exportation  from  St.  Petersburj 
wliilst  in  1843  it  formed  more  than  36  per  cent.  In  a 
economical  aspect,  as  regards  the  forests,  the  change  is  bene 
ficial.  There  is  an  official  assay  of  the  potash  for  exBortatio: 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to  ascert^  its  purity.  The  bul 
of  it  is  exported  ta  Prussia  and  Holland.  The  followtn 
table  exhibits  the  average  annual  exportation  by  countrif 
during  the  two  periods  1829-33  and  1849-53 :  — 


ProBsia       - 
Ilollnnd      - 

Franco 
Ilunsc  Towna 
E-Kland     - 
Kl»mciir(doiitination 

vnriona)  - 
IX'nmnrk    - 
<>ihcTcoDntric«       ■ 

Tot«l 

n»a^. 

IHS-U. 

ifi*,r-i6 
ia6,iio 
eo,a6s 
:5.r,64 

62,050 
18.6fi9 
231446 

Pe.  Cir.t 
28'9 

ai-2 

141 

13'3 
110 

3-3 
3-1 
4-1 

183,432 

154,IMO 

aa,647 

(15.805 
4S,»60 

e9,70S 
SS.841 
IS.510 

PlrCenL 
32-0 
26-9 

4-0  • 

9-7 

8-0 

is-s 

4-0 

3-a 

569.09S 

too 

S73,077 

100 
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Here  we  find  the  exportation  to  FruBsia,  Holland,  and 
Denmark  largely  increasing,  and  the  invoices  to  EUineur 
more  than  tripled.  There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  export  to  the 
Hanse  Towns  and  England,  and  the  export  to  France  under- 
goes a  diminution  of  nearly  three-fourths.  England  receives 
her  potash  chiefly  from  her  American  colonies  and  the  United 
States — the  latter  being  considered  the  better  of  the  two. 
Her  average  importation  during  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1852  amounted  to  152,505  cwt.  per  annum,  of  which  128,725 
cwt.,  or  more  than  84  per  cent.,  were  from  her  own  North 
American  colonies  and  18,555  cwt  were  from  the  United 
States.  In  France  soda  has  been  substituted  for  potash  in 
many  branches  of  industry,  and  the  importation  of  the  latter 
article  during  the  period  of  1846  50  did  not  average  more 
than  21,084  metrical  quintals,  of  which  63  per  cent,  came 
from  the  United  States,  and  22  per  cent  from  Kussia.  In 
France  potash  is  subject  to  an  import  duty  equivalent  to 
about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  States  of  the  ZoU- 
vcrein  the  duty  comes  to  7^  kop.  per  pood  =5 4  per  cent;  in 
Austria  it  comes  to  If  kop.  per  pood  =  about  1  per  cent ;  and 
in  England  the  article  is  auty  free. 

Tar. 

The  exportation  of  birch-tar  being  prohibited  for  reasons  of 
forest  economy,  the  onK  sorts  exported  are  such  as  are  derived 
from  resinous  trees.  Tar  was  an  important  article  of  export 
so  long  ago  as  last  century,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  so, 
though  the  progress  it  has  made  is  but  little  marked.  The 
following  table  of  the  exportation  from  the  port  of  Archangel 
(the  principal  centre  of  the  trade)  is  given  by  M.  Nebolsine 
down  to  1847,  and  we  have  ourselves  continued  it  down  to 
1853:  — 

Average  annual  exportation  daring  6  years,  ending  with  1800    -  80,098 

4  „        1804  -  90,518 
„           „        5       „       1833  -  76,183 

5  „        1838  .  94,628 
„        5        „        1843  -  93,833 

5        „        1848  -  86,825 
5       „        1853  -  96,745 


»t  »» 


Thus  the  quinquennium  1849-53,  when  the  export  reaches 
its  height,  presents  over  the  last  six  years  of  the  preceding 
century  an  increase  of  little  more  than  20  per  cent,  which  is 
no  very  marked  progress.  In  regard  to  tlie  total  exportation, 
it   is  only  since  1832  that  the  (quantities  are  given   in  the 
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official  tabloB,  the  value  alone  being  given  during  precedic 
years :  the  result  of  these  data  is  as  foUowa  :  — 


Averse  of 

joars  ending  with  1828      - 

1833       -         . 
1838       - 
18*3       - 
1848       - 
1853       - 

Average  of  the  30  jtan      - 

BarrtU. 

96,937 
97.961 
92.568 
105,635 

SA.  Ah*. 
143,400 
129,400 
171.000 
249,700 
207,100 
297,500* 

199.680 

The  above  table,  however,  does  DOt  include  the  exportatio 
from  Finland,  which  during  the  five  years  ending  with  185 
represented  an  average  yearly  value  of  Ro.  359,400.  Th 
exportation  from  the  empire  during  the  last  of  theee  qnin 
quennia,  aa  compared  with  the  firat,  exhibits  an  increase  i 
value  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  double  to  single ;  bu 
this  increase  must  be  partly  owing  to  higher  prices.  Th 
average  price  derived  from  the  value  of  &e  exportation  durin] 
the  last  four  periods  has  varied  as  follows :  — 

Rwh.  Kop.  I  JtoB*.  Co 

During  1834-31  per  barrel       -     1     76     During  1844-48  per  barrel       -     2     S 

„       1839-43  „  -     2     55  I         „       1849-53  „  -88 

The  mean  quantity  exported  during  the  last  quinquennif 
period  exceeds  but  by  17  per  cent,  the  mean  exportation  froi 
the  single  port  of  Archangel  during  the  first  years  (1801-  4)  c 
the  present  century.  Our  rivals  in  this  branch  of  commerc 
are  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  United  States,  and  every  rise  i] 
our  prices  stimulates  exportation  from  the  Scandinavian  penin 
sula.  Archangel  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  export  trade  :  8i 
per  cent  of  the  total  export  during  the  five  years  ending  witl 
1853  was  shipped  from  that  port:  the  largest  share  goes  t 
England  aa  will  appear  from  the  following  tabic  of  the  averag 
annual  exportation  by  countries  during  the  period  1849-53  :— 


Enginnd 

83,S53 

74-8 

11,643 

10-4 

PruMia 

6.933 

6-3 

Aiutri« 

,1,725 

1-5 

Oilier  counlries          .            -            -            - 

3,669 

3-3 

Tuto]     - 

lH,757t 

100 

•  Willioiit  reckoning  the  export sli on  from  the  kingdom  of  Polnnd  during  th 
jeioi  1851-53.  which  avura;;eil  GI22  ImrrelH,  representing  a  value  of  Bo.  12,41)0. 

t  Including  the  eiportation  from  the  kinifdom  of  Poland  during  the  fern 
1051-53. 
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In  the  importations  of  tar  into  England,  the  arrivals  from 
Russia  occupy  the  foremost  place.  During  the  decennium 
1843-52  the  average  importation  was  12,704  lasts,  of  which  — 


From  Russia    - 

the  United  States 
Sweden  and  Norway 
other  countries    - 


*» 


-  9,892  lusts,  or,  77*9  per  cent. 
.     1,577         „        12-4 

-  1,035         „  8*1         „ 

200         »  1-6 


M 


France,  again,  receives  most  of  her  tar  from  Sweden  and 
Norway.  In  England  the  article  is  free  :  in  France  it  is  subject 
to  a  duty  of  12  kop.  per  pood  =  more  than  30  per  cent. ;  in 
Holland,  4  kop.  =  more  than  10  per  cent. ;  in  Belgium  8  kop. 
=  more  than  20  per  cent^ ;  in  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein 
5  kop.  =  more  than  12  per  cent. ;  in  Austria  2  kop.  per  pood, 
or  6  per  cent. 

Isinfflcus, 

This  product  of  our  Caspian,  Volga,  Ural,  and  Kur  fisheries 
comes  principally  to  Petersburg  for  exportation.  The  following 
is  a  table  of  the  total  exportation  since  1824  :  — 


Poods, 

Stl9,  Roub. 

Annual  average  during  5  years  ending  with  1S28 

* 

772,100 

„                                    „                       1 833 

6,159 

502,200 

„                                   ff                      1838 

6,409 

582,000 

1843 

5,063 

563,700 

1848 

4,385 

545,400 

1853 
Average  of  the  30  yean* 

3,879 

526,700 

- 

582,000 

We  perceive  from  this  table  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
third  period,  which  presents  an  increase  over  the  immediately 
preceding  one,  the  exportation  of  this  article  has  been  falling 
off,  —  the  quantity  exported  during  1849-53  presenting,  as 
compared  with  the  period  1829-33,  a  decrease  of  37  per  cent. 
The  value  during  the  latter  period,  as  compared  with  that  of 
1824-28,  exhibits  a  decrease  of  195,400  roub.,  or  27  percent. 
The  decline  is  referable  partly  to  a  falling  off  in  our  own 
fisheries,  which  has  raised  the  price  of  the  article  at  home,  and 
partly  to  foreign  competition.  The  price  varies  according  to 
sort  and  quality,  between  24  and  150  roub.  per  pood.     The 


*  The  official  tables  are  incomplete  as  to  quantity. 
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mean  price  per  pood  derived  from  the  value  of  our  exports 
was — 


Boub.  Kop, 

During  1829-33 

-      81      54 

„       1834-38 

-     90     81 

1839-43 

-   Ill     33 

During  1844-48 
1849-53 


ft 


Jiomb.  Kop* 
'  124     38 
-  135     78 


Thus  the  medium  price  of  the  last  period  presents  an  increase 
of  about  67  per  cent,  over  that  of  1829  33.  Of  the  3879 
poods  exported  during  the  five  years  1853,  to  the  various 
countries  given  in  the  following  table,  3790  poods,  or  nearly 
98  per  cent.,  were  exported  from  St.  Petersburg,  at  which  port 
classification  of  the  article  according  to  its  different  sorts  and 
qualities  is  compulsory :  — 


Poodg. 

Per  Cent. 

England         -             -             -             -             - 

2,134 

55-0 

Prussia           .             -             .             -             - 

591 

15-3 

Holland 

371 

9*6 

France           -            -            -            -            - 

326 

8-4 

Elsincur  (principully  for  Enghuid)      - 

153 

3-9 

Hansc  Towns              -            -             -             . 

151 

3-9 

Other  countries           -            -            -            - 

Total  - 

153 

3-9 

3,879 

100 

Thus  more  than  half  our  export  goes  to  England.  The 
article  is  there  admitted  duty  free.  In  France  it  is  subject  to  a 
duty  of  6^  roub.  per  pood  =  4  to  5  per  cent  ad  valoremy  and  in 
the  States  of  the  Zollverein  to  a  duty  of  15  kop.  per  pood,  which 
is  in  fact  imposed  merely  to  ascertain  the  quantity  imported. 
In  Russia  there  is  an  export  duty  of  1  roub.  25  kop.  per  pood^ 
equivalent  to  about  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


Fish'oily  or  Blubber, 

Although  this  formed  an  article  of  export  so  long  ago  as  last 
century,  it  is  only  since  1829  that  we  find  it  separately  entered 
in  our  custom-house  returns.  According  to  the  researches  of 
M.  Nebolsine  52,715  poods  were  annually  exported  from  Arch- 
angel on  an  average  of  the  years  1767-69,  and  43,918  on  an 
average  of  the  years  1793-95.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  average  annual  exportation  and  mean  prices  during  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years :  — 
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During  5  jears  ending  with  1833    - 
M                     t>             1838     - 

1843     - 
1848     . 
t>                          n                1853      - 
• 

Average  of  the  25  years 

Quantltj. 

Value. 

Per  Pood. 

Poods. 

18,825 

35,061 

40,459 

53,232 

60,637 

Slip.  Eoub. 

40,400 

69,300 

73,800 

118,800 

128,100 

Roub.  Kop. 
2      15 
1     98 

1  82 

2  23 
2     11 

41,643 

86,080 

We  here  perceive  that  after  having  fallen  off  from  its  old  im- 
portance,  the  exportation  of  this  article  has  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  —  the  average  of  the  five 
years  ending  with  1853  being  more  than  triple  that  of  1829-33. 
The  maximimi  exportation  was  749266  poods^  representing  a 
value  of  Ko.  197,400  in  1844,  and  the  minimum  5146  poods,  re- 
presenting a  value  of  Ko.  14,300  in  1831.  The  shipments  are 
made  chiefly  at  Archangel.  Out  of  a  medium  yearly  exporta- 
tion (to  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  following  table)  of 
60,637  poods  during  the  period  1849hi63,  there,  were  shipped  at 
that  port  43,538  poods,  or  about  72  per  cent 


Poods. 

Per  Cent 

Holland            -            -            •            -            - 

21,059 

34-7 

Hanse  Towns    -            -            .            -            - 

13,451 

22*2 

England             ..... 

10,828 

17-8 

Prussia               -             -            .             .             - 

8,824 

14-6 

Austria             -            -            -            -            - 

2,755 

4-6 

Other  countries             .            -            -            - 
Total    -            -            -            - 

3,720 

61 

60,637 

100 

The  progress  of  this  commerce  is  impeded  by 
duties  of  several  foreign  tariffs.  In  France,  with 
of  protecting  their  own  fisheries,  foreign  blubber  is 
to  a  duty  of  2  roub.  per  pood,  equivalent  to  about 
cent.  €Ld  valorem.  In  Austria  it  pays  52  kop.  per 
about  25  per  cent.     In  England  it  is  now  duty  free. 


the  high 
the  view 
subjected 
cent^  per 
pood,  or 


Raw  Silk, 

This  branch  of  commerce,  in  an  article  furnished  by  the 

Transcaucasian   pro\'ince8,  has  of   late   been  acquiring  some 

importance,  and  is  of  fair  promise  for  the  future,  though  it  is 

on  the  improvements  that  may  be  introduced  into  sericulture 

that  its  progress  must  mainly  depend.     Referring  to  what  we 
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bave  already  said  upon  that  subject  we  sball  bere  present  a 
table  of  tb  e  mean  annual  exportation  during  tbe  last  thirty 
years:  — 


Qiuuitity. 

Value. 

Feriodf. 

To  Europe. 

To  Alia. 

ToUl. 

To  Europe. 

ToAsU. 

ToUL 

1834-1828    - 
1K29-1833    . 
1834-1838    . 
1839-1A43    . 
1844-1848    - 
1849-1953    . 

Food: 

146 
294 
638 
611 
681 
1.873 

Foodi. 

345 
1,037 
1,351 
3,6M 
2,430 
7.887 

Foodi, 

491 
1.331 

3,166 
3,10) 
9,7G0 

Sf/v.  Romb. 
14,200 
10.R00 
21,300 
29.100 
16,7(0 
83,800 

Silv.  Romb. 

22,700 

63,700 

74.efiO 

160.700 

141,700 

450,400 

SOm,  Romb. 

36.900 

73,500 

96,900 

1W».800 

158,400 

634,300 

ATerage  of  the  30*1 
year*      -        j 

707 

2,581 

8,288 

20,817 

153,133 

131,950 

We  perceive  from  this  table  that  the  exportation  of  silk 
has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase,  having  augmented  upon  the 
whole  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20  in  quantity,  and  nearly 
of  1  to^  15  in  value.  In  the  commerce  with  Europe  it  ia 
composed  to  a  great  extent  of  floss-silk,  which  is  used, 
especially  in  France,  fos  the  manufacture  of  various  sorts  of 
stuffs.  In  Asia  the  Caucasian  silk  finds  a  market  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  The  medium 
prices  deduced  from  the  value  of  the  exports  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Europe. 

AfU. 

Romb.    Kop. 

Romb.  Kop, 

Daring  1824-1828  per  pood      ... 

97     26 

65     80 

„       1829-1833       „              .             -             - 

36     73 

61        5 

„       1834-1838       „              -             -             - 

38      10 

59     63 

„       1839-1843       „               .             .              - 

47     63 

62     90 

„        1844-1848       „               -              •              - 

24     52 

58     55 

„        1849-1853       „              -              -             - 

44     69 

57     11 

The  great  differences  in  the  European  prices  results  from 
the  different  proportions  in  which  floss-silk  entered  into  the 
exportation.  The  value  of  the  total  exportation  during  the 
thirty  years  gives  the  medium  price  of  42  roub.  16  kop.  per  pood 
for  silk  exported  to  Europe,  and  58  roub.  95  kop.  per  pood 
for  silk  exported  to  Asia.  The  smallness  of  the  vuue  indi- 
cates the  inferior  quality  of  the  articles. 

Bones. 

The  average  annual  exportation  of  this  article  amounted  in 
value  — 
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During  the  5 

years 

ending  with  1828  to 

ff 

M 

1833 

n 

»» 

1838 

n 

*> 

1843 

n 

t) 

1848 

n 

>♦ 

1853 

Average  of  the  30  jears 


Sar.  Roub. 
45,600 
100,000 
222,100 
132,700 
101,100 
167,700 

128,200 


The  article  is  exported  partly  raw,  partly  calcined  —  for 
manure  or  for  the  sugar  refiner.  The  value  after  quadrupling, 
in  the  third  period  as  compared  with  the  first,  falls  off  after- 
wards in  consequence  of  the  home  demand  in  the  beet-root 
sugar  refineries,  where  there  is  a  large  consumption. 

fVax. 

The  average  annual  exportation  during  the  last  thirty  years 
was  as  follows :  — 


Pood$. 

Sftr.  Roub. 

During  1824-1828      -             .             •             - 

59,541 

894,600 

„       1829-1833      -             .             -             - 

63,237 

561,100 

„       1834-1838      -             -             -             - 

17,946 

240,200 

„       1839-1843      .... 

23,178 

332,900 

„       1844-1848       -              .             -              - 

25,o89 

372,100 

„       1849-1853      -             -             -             - 

Average  of  the  30  years    - 

3,952 

52,700 

573 

408,930 

Here  we  find  the  average  exportation,  which  amounts 
during  the  first  quinqucnnifll  period  to  nearly  60,000  poods, 
sinking  in  the  last  below  4000.  The  highest  figure  was 
79,476  poods,  representing  a  value  of  Ro.  1,311,700  in  1825, 
and  the  lowest  2956  poods,  representing  a  value  of  Ro. 
33,000  in  1853.  The  decline  proceeds  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  of  which  the  -most  prominent  is  the  increasing  use  of 
stearine  and  spermaceti  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  The 
year  1833,  when  the  exportation  began  to  fall  off,  coincides 
with  the  period  at  which  the  manufacture  of  stearine  lights 
became  greatly  extended  in  France,  Germany,  and  England. 
To  this  main  cause  we  must  likewise  add  the  neglected  state 
of  apiculture  in  Russia  and  its  progress  in  other  countries. 
Russia  used  formerly  to  supply  wax  to  countries  that  did  not 
produce  enough  for  their  own  consumption;  but  the  high 
price  of  our  wax  (amounting  sometimes  to  15  roub.  per  pood) 
drew  down  the  competition  of  the  Levant,  Africa,  and  the 
Indies.     France  receives  hers  principally  from  Algeria,  Bar* 
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bary,  the  Indies,  Turkey,  and  Greece;  England,  from  the 
■west  coast  of  Africa,  Barbary,  the  Indies,  and  the  United 
States ;  but  the  importation  is  not  large.  In  England,  during 
the  period  1848-52,  it  averaged  30,953  poods,  and  in  France, 
during  the  years  1846-50,  it  avert^ed  23,770  pooda.  The 
two  quantities  together  are  less  than  our  average  export  during 
the  decennium  1824^33,  when  the  trade  was  progreaaive. 
It  does  not  now  seem  to  have  much  prospect  for  the  future. 
Austria  is  our  principal  customer,  having  taken  10,352  poods 
out  of  the  14,770,  which  our  exportation  averaged  during  the 
decennium  1844-53,  or  more  than  aeven-tenths  of  the  whole. 

Tinctorial  Substances. 

Medium  Yearlg  Exparlalioii. 

During  5  yean  ending  with  I8S8  -  -        338,600 


Average  of  the  30  years  -         1 08,300 

"We  perceive  a  great  decline  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  the 
exportation  during  the  last  period  representing  less  than  half 
the  value  of  the  first.  The  great  proportion  goes  to  Asia : 
the  value  exported  thither  during  the  last  qninquennial  period 
amounted  to  Ro.  104,900,  or  nearly  four-flftha  of  the  whole. 

Stearine  and  Oleine. 
It  is  only  since  1846  that  these  two  articles  have  made  their 
appearance  amongst  our  exports  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  our  stearine  candle  manufacture.  The 
exportation  of  these  two  artJQlea  since  that  date  has  been  as 
foUows :  — 


goMtiij. 

V.lM. 

StnulM. 

o.,„. 

Tbe  two  b> 

.^. 

o„... 

IbSw."* 

JVwA 

P««b. 

Sill.  Rna. 

Silr.  t!,.iit. 

I'M 

G.IKW 

lilass 

t.lM 

Itw 

S, 

!S:SS 

ilS;??J 

*■,=!•• 

,,..., 

.O.MT 

8.1M 

18.1W1 

„,- 

31, Ml 

IM.6M 
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With  tbe  progress  of  our  stearine  candle  manufacture  this 
may  become  a  very  important  branch  of  commerce — our 
abundant  supplies  of  tallow  enabling  us  to  deliver  oleine  and 
stearic  acid  cheaper  than  any  other  country.  The  trade  is 
still  shackled  by  foreign  tariffs^  the  article  being  subject  to  an 
import  duty,  in  France  of  2  roub.  45  kop.  per  pood  =  30  per 
cent^  ad  valorem ;  in  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein,  of  90  kop. 
per  pood  =  somewhat  more  than  11  per  cent. ;  and  in  Austria^ 
of  83  kop.5  or  about  10  per  cent. 


The  resume  we  have  now  given  of  our  principal  exports  in 
the  departments  of  produce  and  raw  material  suggests  one  or 
two  general  observations,  to  which  we  cannot  help  adverting. 
When  we  observe  with  attention  the  progress  of  trade,  whether 
home  or  foreign,  in  different  countries,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  this  general  fact,  that  Tapart  from  monetary  crises 
or  interruptions)  the  progress  of  industry,  which  so  wonder- 
fully augments  and  multiplies  productive  forces,  creates  new 
wants  and  opens  new  outlets  for  production,  inasmuch  as  it 
stimulates  consumption'  by  the  development  of  wealth  amongst 
the  numerous  classes  of  society.  Amidst  the  great  industrial 
movement,  markets  enlarge;  and  prodigiously  as  production 
increases,  the  demands  oi  the  consumer  tread  closely  on  its 
heels,  or  even  outstrip  it  in  the  race.  A  new  invention  appears ; 
it  decuples  the  mechanical  powers  of  production,  and  seems  to 
condemn  hundreds  of  hands  to  inactivity  ;  or  a  new  product  of 
the  soil  or  of  industry  seems  destined,  by  supplanting  one 
hitherto  in  use,  to  put  a  stop  to  its  production ;  and  the  very 
opposite  is  the  result.  Numerous  are  the  instances  of  this  sort 
which  we  find  in  the  exportation  of  Russian  produce.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  potatoe  culture  has 
been  immensely  increased  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ; 
this  tubercle  has  become  a  portion  of  the  people's  daily  food, 
and  partially  replaced  the  consumption  of  other  farinacea. 
This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  simultaneous  progress  of  cereal 
culture  in  several  European  countries,  and  to  the  increasing 
competition  of  the  United  States  in  the  English  market,  seemed 
to  presage  the  decline  of  our  corn  trade ;  and  yet  we  have 
seen  {ante^  p.  294.)  that  the  value  of  our  cereal  exports  has 
increased  six-fold  since  1828.  The  fabulous  development  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  encroaching  everywhere  on  the  linen 
manufacture,  has  long  seemed  to  menace  our  flax  trade ;  and 
yet  our  exportation  of  flax  has  augmented  by  more  than  150 
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per  cent,  within  the  last  seven-and-twenty  years.  Cotton  Has 
partly  taken  the  place  of  hempen  sail-cloth^ — the  paddle  and 
the  screw  are  encroaching  more  and  more  upon  the  sail^ — the 
hemp  of  India  is  daily  competing  more  actively  with  ours  in 
the  British  market, — and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  tliese  un* 
toward  circumstances,  our  exports  of  hemp  maintain  their 
ground.  Palm  oil  has  replaced  tallow  in  various  departments 
of  industry,  the  use  of  oil  lamps  has  diminished  the  consumption 
of  tallow  candles,  and  the  States  of  South  America  are  our 
formidable  rivals  in  the  English  market ;  yet  our  exports  of 
tallow  have  not  sensibly  fallen  off,  and  the  quinquennium  1844 
-48  even  presents,  m  compared  with  1824-28,  an  increase  of 
more  than  5  per  cent.  Whilst  oil  has,  for  lighting  purposes,  to  a 
certain  extent  replaced  tallow,  it  has  in  its  turn  been  encroached 
upon  by  gas ;  and  yet  the  exportation  of  our  oleaginous  grains 
has  almost  quintu})led  within  the  last  eight-and-twenty  years. 
All  this  clearly  indicates  that  in  those  labours  of  the  human 
intellect  applied  to  the  creation  of  wealth,  which  have  assumed 
such  a  colossal  development  within  the  last  half  century,  pro- 
duction and  consumption  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  one  stimulates 
the  other,  and  is  stimulated  by  the  other  in  its  turn ;  in  the 
great  market  of  the  world  there  is  room  enough  for  all  the 
products  and  all  the  competition  that  the  world  can  supply ; 
and  increased  facilities  of  communication,  augmenting  with  the 
ceaseless  extension  of  railroads,  will  by  and  by  open  new  out- 
lets to  our  produce,  conveying  it  even  to  countries  where  it 
was  formerly  unknown. 

3.  Manufactures. 
Woollen  Manufactures. 

Average  Value  of  yearly  JExportation  according  to  Official  Returns, 

Sitv.  Roub. 
270,900 
352,600 
765,4001  » 

-  2,382,000  J 

-  2,981,700 

-  2,799,200 


Duriug  5 

years 

onduig  with  1828 

„               1833 

„               1838 

„               1843 

1848 

„                1853 

Average  of  the  30  years  -      1,591,966 


*  The  rapid  increase  of  exportation  between  the  fbrmcr  and  the  latter  of  these 
two  periods  is  merely  apparent,  and  arises  from  a  change  introduced  in  1841 
into  the  olTicial  valuations  of  the  articles  wc  sell  to  the  Chinese.  This  will  be 
clearly  perceived  on  a  comparison  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  cloth  exported 
in  1840  and  1841  respectively.    In  1840  there  were  exported  1,437,839  arschines 
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Our  woollen  fabrics  are  exported  chiefly,  we  might  almost 
say  entirely,  to  Asia.  Of  the  whole  exportation  during  these 
thurty  years,  valued  at  47,759,000  roub.,  no  greater  value  than 
874,500  roub.,  or  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was  sent 
to  Europe.  And  trifling  as  the  exportation  to  Europe  ever  was, 
it  has  fallen  off  from  48,700  roub.,  which  it  averaged  in  1824-28, 
to  18,600  roub.,  or  considerably  less  than  half,  in  1849-53. 
Beferring  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  note  with  re- 
spect to  the  deceptive  nature  of  our  seemingly  largely  increased 
exportation  to  Asia,  we  have  further  to  observe  that  since  the 
change  in  the  rate  of  value  of  the  Kiachta  goods,  the  value  of 
the  Asian  exports  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  or  rather  has 
somewhat  fallen  off  during  the  last  six  years.  The  average 
value  of  the  export  to  Asia  was — 


5f7t*.  Roub. 

During  the  3  years  ending  with  1844     - 

'     2,915,900 

1847     - 

-     3,128,600 

„                        „                  1850    - 

-     2,746,200 

>i                          »t                   1853 

-     2,761,300 

The  only  mode  of  judging  of  the  real  progress  which  this 
trade  is  making  is  to  compare  the  quantities  exported  since 
1831  (previous  to  which  quantity  was  not  very  carefully 
entered  in  the  official  tables),  and  here  wo  find  that  the  mean 
yearly  exportation  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1835  was 
678,000  arschines,  and  during  the  5  years  ending  with  1853 
was  1,438,400  arschines,  bein^an  increase  of  810,400  arschines, 
or  about  120  per  cent.  The  highest  cipher  of  exportation  was 
3,664,000  roub.  in  1841,  and  the  lowest  87,600  roub.  in  1831. 
The  progress  of  the  trade  is  partly  due  to  the  restrictive  system 
adopted  relatively  to  the  transit  of  foreign  cloths,  and  to  the 
modifications  which  the  custom-house  system  established  on  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland — which  was  favourable  to  the 
exportation  of  Polish  manufactures  to  Asia — underwent  in  1831. 
During  the  five  years  preceding  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830, 
there  was  cloth  exported  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  Asia 
to  the  value  of  about  240,000  roub. ;  and  during  the  years 
1824-26  foreign  cloth  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  200,000  roub. 
passed  in  transit  But  this  transit  trade  is  now  almost  wholly 
at  an  end,  and  the  value  of  foreign  cloth  now  sold  at  the  fair  of 

of  cloth,  representing  a  value  of  1,176,839  ronh. ;  and  \n  1841  there  were  ex- 
ported 1,851,320  arschines,  representing  a  value  of  3,552,356  roub.  Thus  the 
quantity  of  the  exportation  had  increased  by  somewhat  more  than  28  per  cent., 
whilst  tlio  official  value  had  more  than  tripled,  the  quality  at  the  same  time 
remaining  unchanged ;  for  it  is  always  the  same  description  of  cloth  that  is 
exported  to  China. 
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Nijni  amounts  to  a  perfect  ba^telle.  Since  tbe  sup^eaeion  o: 
the  intermediate  line  of  custom-houses  between  the  luogdom  oi 
Poland  and  the  other  poBsessiona  of  the  empire,  Polish  dotl; 
can  compete  ireely  with  Russian  for  Asiatic  exportation ;  bat 
the  Russian  manufacture  has  of  late  outstripped  the  other  in 
cloths  destined  for  China.  These  cloths  are  of  medium  qualitr, 
strong  in  texture,  and  afford  the  person  a  stout  defence  agunsi 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Our  cloth  trade  with  Asia  depends  essentially  on  our  tea 
trade  with  China.  It  seems  now  to  have  reached  its  height, 
and  to  be  susceptible  of  little  farther  development.  As  for  oui 
trade  with  Europe  it  is  trifling  and  seems  void  of  prospects  fot 
the  future.  We  might  perhaps  compete  with  some  foreign 
countries  in  the  coarser  sorts  of  cloth ;  but  their  protec- 
tive duties  balance  any  advantage  we  might  derive  &om  the 
lower  price  of  the  raw  material  amongst  ourselves.  The 
greater  part  of  our  export  of  woollen  manufactures  is  to  China, 
which,  out  of  a  total  value  of  28,904,500  roub.  exported  during 
the  last  ten  years,  took  26,837,600  roub.,  or  nearly  93  per 
cent  The  trade  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  oi 
Moscow,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  and  Kiachta. 

Cotton  Manufacturet, 

The  mean  annual  exportation  of  our  cotton  manufactures 
since  1824  has  been  as  follows:  — 

During  iho  S  fcus  eailiog  with 


1828        - 

786^00 

1833        - 

1.288.400 

1838        - 

1.30S,000 

1843        - 

1,692,900' 

18*8        - 

2,153,700 

1BS3        - 

!.fi  12.700 

ATorage  of  the  30  jcars        -  -     1 .623,300 

The  maximum  exportation  was  2,896,900  roub.  in  1652,  and 
tlie  minimum  481,900  roub.  in  1825.  Our  sole  market  for  cotton 
goods  is  Asia,  the  exportation  to  Europe  being  almost  nil ;  in 
1853   it  represented  a  value  of  1656  roub.,  and  during  the 

*  Sec  Dotc,  anii,  p.  39G.  The  real  augmeDtnlJon  in  value  of  onr  cotton  manii- 
fKturc9  exported  siiico  ihe  change  in  tha  official  cstiniales  has  been  a^  follows :  — 

In  1849-44  ....  2,045.100 

184S-47  .  -  .  .  2,903,400 

1849-50  ....  2,702,800 

1851'-^  -  .  .  2,817,900 
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whole  thirty  years  its  value  amounted  to  no  more  than  516,000 
roub.,  or  little  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  export- 
ation to  Asia  during  the  period  1849-53  was  distributed  as 
follows :  — 


China       -.---- 
Steppes  of  tbe  Kirghiz             ... 
Taschkcnd               *                -                -                - 
Bokhara                   .... 
Khiva                       -                ,                -                . 
Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Khokan 

Total 

SUp.  Roub. 

1,398,200 

807,600 

199,200 

142,400 

29,700 

31,800 

Per  Cent 
53-6 
31-0 

7-6 

5-5 

1-1 

1-2 

2,608,900 

100 

Thus  China  takes  more  than  half  our  cottons  and  the  Steppes 
of  the  Kirghiz  more  than  three-tenths.  The  exports  to  China 
are  composed  chiefly  of  cotton  velvet  and  a  kind  of  nankin:  the 
exports  to  other  Asiatic  countries  are  more  varied,  cotton  prints 
forming  a  large  proportion.  This  branch  of  our  trade  has 
better  prospects  for  the  future  than  our  woollen  trade,  because, 
being  £stributed  over  various  Asiatic  countries,  it  does  not  de- 
pend solely  on  the  tea  trade  with  China. 

Linen  and  Hempen  Manufactures. 

Sail-cloth  and  other  strong  fabrics  under  the  designation  of 
flems  and  raven-ducks  formed  during  last  century  some  of  our 
main  articles  of  export.  We  borrow  from  M.  Nebolsine's  in- 
teresting volume  the  following  fragmentary  notices  with  regard 
to  their  exportation  down  to  the  year  1846  inclusive  : — 


Exportationy  Medium  Year, 


From  1758-1762 
1763-1777 
1793-1795 
1800-1813 
1814-1823 
1824-1833 
1834-1843 
1844-1846 


Ptmxs. 

77,374 
129,516 
251,371 
211,807 
203,053 
196,078 
194,894 
121,461 


During  the  seven  years  1847-53  the  mean  exportation  fell 
to  69,105  pieces.  We  perceive  that  the  decline  of  this  branch 
of  commerce  dates  from  the  end  of  last  century,  since  which 
time  the  exportation  of  our  stout  linens  has  been  constantly  on 
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the  decrease^  and  been  but  feebly  compensated  during  the  last 
thirty  years  by  the  (no  doubt  greatly)  augmented  export  of  our 
coarse  packing-cloths.  The  average  annual  value  of  our  exports 
of  linen  and  hempen  fabrics  since  1824  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


f» 


Daring  the  5  years  ending  with  1828 

1833 
1838 
1843 
1848 
1853 


»» 

99 
f> 
M 
** 


»» 
»» 


Average  of  the  30  years    - 


Sitv.  Roub, 

-  3,130,800 

-  2,288,800 

-  2,961,500 

-  2,675,700 

-  1,751,300 

-  1,411,000 

-  2,369,850 


From  these  figures  we  perceive  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  falling  off  has  been  very  considerable,  and  that  during  the 
last  quinquennium  the  exportation  represents  much  less  than 
half  the  value  that  it  represented  during  the  first.  The 
maximum  figure  was  3,689,600  roub.  in  1825,  and  the  mini- 
mum 935,000  roub.  in  1852,  being  a  difference  of  4  to  1. 
Referring  to  what  we  have  said  in  Volume  I.  regarding  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  our  linen  manufacture,  we  will  not 
here  repeat  our  observations.  Our  exports  are  composed 
chiefly  of  sail-cloth,  flems,  and  raven-ducks,  sold  at  the  averse 
price  of  10  to  11  roubles  per  piece,  and  coarse  linens  which  sell 
at  the  rate  of  12  to  15  kop.  per  arschine.  In  order  to  exhibit 
the  change  that  has  come  over  this  branch  of  commerce  we 
subjoin  a  table  of  the  average  yearly  export  of  these  articles 
during  the  two  quinquennia  1824-28  and  1849-53  re- 
spectively : — 


Sail-cloth 
Flems 

Miscellaneous    - 
Raven-ducks 

Total 

Period  1824-28. 

Period  1849-53. 

Slip.  Roub. 

1,201,200 
794,700 
568,300 
566,600 

Per  Cent. 
38-4 
25-4 
181 
181 

Si/P.  Rot/b. 
185,400 
111,000 
875,400 
239,200 

Per  Cent. 

131 

7-9 

620 

17-0 

3,130,800        100 

1,411,000 

100 

This  comparison  shows  that  it  is  of  the  sail-cloth  and  flems 
that  the  export  has  chiefly  fallen  off,  the  former  having  fallen 
in  the  second  period  to  below  a  sixth  and  the  latter  to  below  a 
seventh  of  the  values  which  they  respectively  represented  in  the 
first.     The  exportation  of  raven-duck  falls  from  566,600  roub. 
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to  239,200  roub.,  but  it  preserves  the  same  relative  position 
in  regard  to  the  entire  exportation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  exportation  of  miscellaneous  linens  rises  absolutely  from 
568,300  roub.  to  875,400  roub.,  and  relatively  to  the  total 
exportation,  from  18  per  cent,  to  more  than  three-fifths. 
These  changes  are  referable  to  the  following  causes :  Formerly 
Russia  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  and  other  sorts 
of  stout  linen,  and  supplied  them  in  large  quantities  at  a  reason- 
able rate  to  the  United  States,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  North 
Germany ;  but  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  the  ma- 
nufacture of  these  articles  has  been  greatly  improved  in  other 
countries,  and  especially  in  England,  where  the  manufacture  is 
now  very  extensively  carried  on,  and  competes  with  us  in 
foreign  markets.  As  our  sail-cloths  were  in  great  repute  for 
their  quality,  and  in  great  demand,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  English  manufacturers  have  for  some  time  back  counter- 
feited the  stamp  of  our  factories,  sold  their  fabrics  under  the 
name  of  Russian  sail-cloth,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  evicting 
us  from  the  American  market.  During  the  period  1827-31  we 
exported  about  114,000  pieces  of  sail-cloth  to  the  United 
States,  and  during  the  last  quinquennium  this  exportation  had 
fallen  off  to  about  15,000.  The  exportation  to  Denmark  was 
nearly  25,000  pieces  during  the  first  period  and  4130  during 
the  last ;  to  England  it  was  never  very  large,  and  the  decline 
was  from  7400  to  6400 ;  in  Prussia  it  fell  from  4800  to 
1000.  Per  contra  the  exportation  to  the  Hanse  Towns  has 
risen  from  12,700  pieces  to  about  17,000 ;  and  that  to  Sweden 
and  Norway  from  7700  to  8400.  Meantime  the  exportation 
of  coarse  household  linens,  which  we  can  always  furnish  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  has  greatly  increased.  The  exportation 
during  the  quinquennium  1849-53  was  distributed  by  countries 
as  follows : — 


5tfv.  noub» 

Per  Cent. 

United  States   - 

m                                         m 

566,400 

401 

•  England 

- 

232,500 

16-5 

Asia 

- 

157,000 

11-1 

Hanse  Towns   - 

- 

148,100 

10-5 

Sweden  and  Norway 

- 

82,900 

5-9 

Denmark 

- 

37,700 

2-7 

European  Turkey 

«                                          • 

33,900 

24 

Ebineur  (mostly  for  England 

and  the  United 

States) 

- 

28,500 

2*0 

Other  countries 

w                               •• 

124,000 

8*8 

Total 

,     1,411,000 

1 

100 
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The  exportation  to  the  United  States  is  now  composed  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  four-fifths,  and  that  to  England  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  half,  of  various  sorts  of  coarse  linen  of 
the  average  price  of  12  to  13  kop.  per  archine.  The  whole 
export  to  Asia  consists  of  similar  fabrics.  The  export  to  the 
Hanse  Towns  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  flems,  raven-duck^ 
and  sail-cloth  —  the  first  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half,  the 
second  of  more  than  a  third.  The  exportation  to  Sweden  and 
Norway  consists  mostly  of  raven-duck  and  sidl-doth.  For 
the  linens  which  we  have  noted  by  the  piece  the  mean  prices 
taken  from  the  official  estimates  were  as  follows :  — 


Sail-cloth,  per  piece          ... 
Flems                .... 
Raven-ducks     -                .                -               . 

Period  1834>28. 

Period  1M9-4I. 

Bomb.  Kop. 

18     61 

10     74 

7     81 

Rami,  Kop. 

10     82 
8     48 
7     59 

Considering  the  fall  -  of  prices,  especially  in  the  article  of 
sail-cloth,  along  with  the  continuous  diecrease  of  exportation, 
we  see  but  a  poor  prospect  for  this  branch  of  commerce  in 
future,  except,  indeed,  as  regards  the  item  of  coarse  packing^^ 
cloths,  the  exportation  of  which  is  on  the  increase. 


Cables  and  Cordage. 

The  average  annual  exportation  of  these  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  together  with  the  medium  prices  derived  from  the  total 
value  of  exportation,  taken  by  quinquennial  periods,  present 
the  following  results :  — 


During  period  1824-1828 
^             1829-1833 
1834-1838 
„             1839-1843 
„             1844-1848 
n             1849-1853 

Average  of  the  30  years     - 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Price  per  Piood. 

m 

Poods. 

276,732 
360,844 
247,845 
272,368 
315,855 
448,295 

Sav»  Roub. 

638,000 
778,500 
514,900 
622,500 
853,500 
1,182,100 

IRoub.  Kop. 

2     31 
2     16 

1  86 

2  29 
2     70 
2     64 

320,323 

764,900 
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We  perceive  that  with  the  exception  of  the  third  period, 
which  presents  a  falling  off,  the  value  of  the  exportation  has 
been  continuouslj  on  the  increase  —  the  value  during  the  last 
being  nearly  double  that  during  the  first  A  fall  of  price 
coincides  with  the  decrease  of  exportation  during  the  third 
period.  The  trade  is  maintained  and  progressive  solely  through 
the  good  quality  of  our  cordage,  and  in  the  face  of  pretty 
heavy  duties  in  various  foreign  countries,  equivalent  in  France 
to  43  per  cent,  in  Holland  to  upwards  of  38  per  cent,  in 
Belgium  to  36  per  cent,  in  Denmark  to  20  per  cent,  in 
Sweden  to  40  per  cent,  and  in  the  United  States  to  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  future  prospects  of  this  branch  of  our 
commerce  are  good,  as  it  must  increase  with  the  progress  of 
navigation  amongst  the  foreign  states  which  are  our  customers. 
The  chief  seats  of  the  export  are  St  Petersburg  and  Odessa. 
Of  448,295  poods  exported  during  the  five  years  ending  with 
1853,  there  were  310,050  poods,  or  seven-tenths,  shipped  at 
the  former  port,  and  44,212  poods,  or  nearly  a  tenth,  from  the 
latter.  The  following  comparative  table  exhibits  the  exporta- 
tion by  countries  during  the  two  periods  1829-33  and  1849-53 
respectively :  — 


European  Turkey  - 

England 

United  States 

Ilanse  Towns 

Austria* 

Denmark 

Elsineur  Cmostlj  for 

England   and  U. 

States) 
Prussia  ... 
Sweden  and  Norway 
Holland 

France  -        .        - 
Other  cx>untrics 

Total    . 

Period  18«9l^. 

Period  1849-53. 

Poods. 

123,767 
104.237 
32,508 
25,563 
25,052 
17,212 

9,631 
4,995 

17,879 

Per  C^ent. 

34-3 
29-0 
9-0 
7-1 
6-9 
4-8 

2-7 
1-4 

.         • 
4-8 

Poods. 

51,705 

95,883 

163,966 

31,644 

21,766 

40,100 

13,292 
7,896 
5,418 

16,625 

Per  Cent 

11-5 

21-4 

36*6 

7-1 

4-8 

8-9 

3-0 
1-8 
1-2 
3-7 

360,844 

100 

448,295 

100 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  movement  of  this  trade, 
namely  the  exportation  to  America,  which  has  risen  from 
32,508  poods  to  163,966,  is  referable  to  the  reduction  in  the 

*  The  exportation  to  Austria,  in  general  almost  mi^  suddenly  rose  in  1833, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  to  125,169  poods. 
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American  tariff;  the  duty  which  formerly  was  equivalent  to 
100  being  now  reduced  to  25  per  cent.  Part  of  the  United 
States  exportation,  however,  goes  ultimately  to  other  States 
of  the  American  continent,  or  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
direct  exportation  to  England  has  fallen  off  more  than  8  per 
cent. ;  that  to  European  Turkey  has  fallen  from  nearly  124,000 
to  below  52,000  poods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exportation 
to  Elsineur  has  quadrupled ;  that  to  the  Hanse  Towns  and  to 
Denmark  has  augmented ;  and  that  to  Sweden  has  risen  from 
less  tlian  1  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  America 
and  England  (including  their  arrivals  from  Elsineur)  take  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  importation.  Turkey,  which  during  the 
first  period  took  more  than  a  third,  declines  in  the  second  to 
the  proportion  of  11^  per  cent. 


Silk  Manufactures. 

Our  export  of  these  is  small  and  unprogressive  ;  it  is  chiefly 
to  Asia,  and  is  composed  of  very  ordinary  fabrics  manufactured 
from  Caucasian  silk.  The  value  of  the  mean  yearly  export, 
taken  by  quinquennial  periods  since  1824,  was  as  follows :  — 


Sil9,  Rovb 

Daring  5 

years 

ending  with  1828 

- 

'     84,800 

» 

*t 

1833 

- 

-     70,100 

»f 

»♦ 

1838 

- 

-     54,700 

It 

•♦ 

1843 

- 

-     74,500 

•♦ 

i» 

1848 

- 

-     70,500 

f» 

»» 

1853 

i» 

-     87,800 

Average  of  the  30  years      -    73,730 

During  the  first  period  the  value  of  the  European  export 
amounted  to  Bo.  14,000  =  16^  per  cent. :  during  the  last 
period  it  was  only  Ro.  2100,  or  about  2  per  cent.  During 
this  period  our  Asiatic  exportation  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Persia                -                -                -                - 

Steppes  of  the  Kirghiz      -                -                - 
Turkish  provinces              .                -                - 
Other  Asiatic  countries    ... 

Total 

Siiv,  Bomb. 

81.600 
20,200 
19,800 
14,100 

Per  Cent. 

36-9 
23-6 
231 
16-4 

85,700 

100 
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Leather  and  Dressed  Skins, 

The  exportation  consists  chiefly  of  youfts,  known  in  France 
under  the  denomination  of  Russian  leather.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  average  annual  value  of  this  and  other  sorts 
of  leather  and  dressed  skins  exported  during  the  last  thirty 
years :  — 


Daring  5  years  ending  with  1828 

1833 
»                  „                 1838 

1843 
1848 
1853 

Average  of  the  30  years    - 

Youfts. 

Other  SorU. 

Total. 

Silv.  Roub. ' 

1,054,600 
1,165,300 
1,084,500 
1,256,400 
905,300 
1,030,000 

Silv.  Roub. 

277,800 
268,400 
289,100 
262,900 
344,700 
403,200 

Silv.  Roub. 

1,132,400 
1,433,700 
1,373,600 
1,519,300 
1,250,000 
1,433,200 

1,082,700 

307,600 

1,390,300 

On  comparing  the  last  of  these  periods  with  the  first  we  find 
a  diminution  of  somewhat  more  than  2  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
youfts  exported,  whilst  in  that  of  other  sorts  of  leather  and 
dressed  skins  there  is  an  increase  of  45  per  cent^,  and  on  the 
total  exportation  an  increase  of  about  7  per  cent.  But  as  the 
price  of  youfts  had  risen  considerably  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  periods,  the  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  these 
is  much  greater  in  quantity  than  in  value.  The  average  annual 
exportation  was  — 

Poods.  Pitcei. 

During  the  5  years  ending  with  1828     -         w     76,419  and  157,503 
And  „  „  1853     -         -     46,845    „    142,750 


Being  a  decrease  of 


-     29,574  14,753 

=  40  per  cent.     =  9  per  cent. 


This  decrease  proceeds  from  various  causes,  the  principal  of 
which  is  perhaps  the  rise  of  price  (namely  from  9*77  roub.  per 
pood  in  1827  31  to  14-63  roub.  per  pood  in  1849-53),  and  in- 
creased consumption  in  the  country  ;  but  defects  in  the  manu- 
facture which  we  have  already  adverted  to  have,  no  doubt,  a 
share  in  it.  Moreover  the  high  price  of  liussian  youfts  has 
stimulated  the  manufacture  of  an  imitation  article  in  other 
countries,  and  the  recourse  to  other  substitutes.  In  Italy,  for 
example,  textile  manufactures  have  superseded  Russian  leather 
for  covering  furniture.  Caoutchouc  is  used  instead  of  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  water-proof  boots,  and  book-binding  is  now  the 
main  purpose  to  which   it  remains    applicable.      The  future 
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prospects  of  our  leather  trade  must  therefore  mainly  depend  on 
the  successful  introduction  of  improvements  into  the  manufacture 
which  shall  reduce  the  price.  The  trade,  however,  is  likewise 
a  good  deal  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  tariffs,  some  of  which  weigh 
upon  it  with  rather  a  heavy  hand.  In  France  the  duty  upon 
youfts  is  5  francs  per  piece,  equivalent  at  the  French  estimates 
to  40  per  cent-,  ad  valorem.  Large  hides  tanned  for  sole-leather 
pay  3*6  roub.  per  pood,  which  comes  to  35  per  cent. ;  and 
other  dressed  hides  or  skins  are  prohibited.  In  the  States  of  the 
ZoUverein  the  duty  on  youfts  comes  to  about  12  per  cent. ;  in 
Austria  to  about  10  per  cent. ;  in  Denmark  to  12  per  cent. ;  in 
Belgium  and  Holland  to  about  8  per  cent.  In  England  all  hides 
dressed  or  undressed  now  enter  duty  free;  but  the  domestic 
manufacture  is  so  good  that  it  leaves  little  chance  to  the  foreign 
article.  Our  exportation  during  the  last  thirty  years  was  cU- 
vided  between  Europe  and  Asia  as  follows : — 


During  the  5  years  ending  with  1 828 
f»                       f,                     1883 
„                         „                      1838 

1848     - 

1848     - 

„                       H                     1853     - 

Average  of  the  30  years    - 

Europe. 

AftU. 

Siht.  Bomb. 
746,400 
862,700 
849,900 
859,800 
532,400 
488,800 

809,  Roub. 
586,000 
571,000 
523,700 
660,000 
717,600 
944,400 

728,250 

667,100 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  exportation  has  fallen  off 
nearly  35  per  cent,  in  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  increased 
more  than  61  per  cent,  in  the  trade  with  Asia.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  European,  but  little  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  Asiatic 
trade,  consists  of  youfts.  The  export  trade  in  dressed  hides  is 
concentrated  at  Moscow,  where  they  arrive  from  the  manufac- 
tories of  Murom  in  the  government  of  Wladimir,  and  Arzamas 
in  the  government  of  Nijni-Nowgorod.  The  shipments  for 
Europe  are  made  principally  at  St.  Petersburg.  I>uring  the 
period  1849-53  there  was  exported — 


From  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg 

Custom-house  of  Radzivilow 
Port  of  Odessa  - 
Other  ports  and  custom-houses 

Total 


»» 


♦» 


Value. 

Proportion. 

Siiv.  Roub. 

345,700 

95,200 

25,400 

22,500 

Per  Cent, 
70-7 
19-5 

5-2 

4-6 

1 

488,800 

100 
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The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the 
European  export  by  countries  during  the  periods  1829-33  and 
1849  53  respectively  : — 


Period  1829-33. 

Period  1849-53. 

SOtP.  Romh. 

Per  Cent. 

5iYe.  R<hA, 

Per  Cent. 

Austria 

466,700 

54*1 

105,800 

21-6 

Prussia 

114,500 

13-3 

140,100 

28-7 

Italy    -                -               - 

104,700 

121 

132,700 

27-2 

European  Turkey 

54,200 

6-3 

24,100 

4-9 

England 

51,700 

6-0 

28,300 

5-8 

Denmark 

33,000 

3-8 

Hanse  Towns 

15,700 

1-8 

6,100 

1-2 

Elsineur 

- 

•     • 

22,900 

4-7 

United  States      - 

. 

-     - 

15,800 

3*2 

Other  countries   - 
Total 

22,200 

2-6 

13,000 

27 

862,700 

100 

488,800 

100 

From  this  table  wc  perceive  that  the  exportation  to  Austria^ 
which  during  the  first  period  formed  more  than  one  half  of  the 
whole,  diminished  by  seven-tenths  during  the  second.  The 
exportation  to  European  Turkey  falls  off  by  nearly  three- 
fifths  ;  that  to  England  by  nearly  a  half;  that  to  the  Hanse 
Towns  by  three-fifths ;  and  the  exportation  to  Denmark  becomes 
almost  niL  On  the  other  hand^  the  exportation  to  Prussia  in- 
creases more  than  22  per  cent.,  and  the  exportation  to  Italy  26 
per  cent  The  Asiatic  trade  during  the  period  1849-53  was 
distributed  by  countries  as  follows :  — 


1 
1 

China                 -                -                -                - 
Steppes  of  the  Kirghiz       ... 
Taschkend         -                -                .               - 
Khiva  and  Bokhara           ... 
Other  countries                  ... 

Total 

Silr.  Roub. 

605,100 

206,000 

74,700 

55,100 

3,500 

Per  Cent. 

641 

21-8 

7-9 

5-8 

0-4 

944,400 

100 

Thus  of  our  Asiatic   export  China  takes  nearly  two-thirds^ 
and  the  Steppes  of  the  Elirghiz  more  than  a  fifth. 


Wrought  Metals. 

The  average  annual  value  exported  during  the  last  six  quin- 
quennia is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 

I)  I>  4 
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809.  Rtmb. 

During  the  5  years  ending 

with  1828 

- 

- 

288,800 

n                                  »» 

1833 

- 

- 

234,700 

»»                                                      ♦! 

1838 

- 

- 

301,000 

»»                                  »» 

1843 

- 

- 

343,700 

»»                                   »» 

1848 

- 

- 

381,400 

t»                                n 

1853 

- 

- 

358,700 

This  exportation^  of  which  the  value  has  increased  about 
24  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  is 
composed  chiefly  of  cutlenr  and  locks,  some  articles  in  cast  iron, 
some  household  articles  oi  copper,  and  imitation  gold  and  silver 
fringe-work.  The  manufacture  of  copper  utensils,  such  as 
boilers,  kettles,  candlesticks,  &c.,  of  which  the  principal  seat  is 
at  Toula,  as  well  as  of  fringe-work,  is  of  such  old  standing 
and  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  in  Bussia,  that  we 
could  stand  competition  in  any  market  whether  for  quality  or 
for  price ;  but  the  demand  for  the  home  and  Asiatic  markets  ia 
so  large  that  our  artisans  are  careless  about  finding  additional 
outlets  in  Europe.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  our  cut- 
lery, the  seat  of  manufacture  of  which  for  the  Asiatic  trade  is 
in  the  government  of  Nijni-Nowgorod.  We  must  add,  however, 
that  the  exportation  of  these  articles  to  Europe  is  shackled  by- 
foreign  tariffs,  several  of  which  impose  duties  equivalent  to 
25,  30,  or  more  per  cent.  Were  these  reduced,  our  exportation 
to  Europe  might  be  larger.  The  greater  part  of  our  worked 
metals  is  now  exported  to  Asia  and  European  Turkey.  Of  the 
total  average  exportation  of  1849  53  Asia  took  233,200  roub., 
or  65  per  cent,  and  European  Turkey  112,200  roub.,  or  up- 
wards of  31  per  cent.  Of  late  there  has  also  been  a  trifling 
exportation  to  England,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  The  exporta- 
tion to  Asia  was  distributed  by  countries  as  follows : — 


Si/9.  Roub, 

Per  Cent. 

China                 -                 .                 -                 - 

73,800 

31-7 

Persia                -                -                -                - 

57,600 

24-7 

Steppes  of  the  Kirghiz 

46,500 

19-9 

Khiva  and  Bokhara 

31,400 

13-5 

Other  Asiatic  countries     -                -                . 

Total      - 

23,900 

10-2 

233,200 

100 

Tallow  and  Stearine  Candles, 

Tallow  candles  have  long  formed  one  of  our  exports ;  but  it 
is  only  since  1846  that  we  have  exported  stearine  lights.     The 
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exportation  of  the  latter  during  these  eight  years  has  been  as 
follows : — 


In  1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Poods. 

Poods, 

1,134 

In  1850 

- 

4,334 

1,658 

1851 

- 

7,006 

972 

1852 

- 

9,132 

1,003 

1853 

- 

19,320 

making  a  total  of  44,559  poods,  representing  a  value  of  413,200 
roub. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  average  annual  exportation  of 
tallow  candles  for  the  last  thirty  years,  including  stearine 
since  1846  : — 


Poods. 

SOf.Rnub. 

During 

the  5  years  ending  with  1828    -          -    * 

23,812 

83,400 

»» 

„                      1833     - 

53,241 

178,600 

»» 

1838     - 

27,963 

102,700 

»» 

1843     - 

18,545 

79,000 

ft 

„                       1848     - 

20,017 

90,000 

»» 

„                       1853     - 
Average  of  the  30  years 

28,209 

159,300 

28,631 

115,500 

We  here  perceive  the  exportation  of  this  article,  after  attain- 
ing in  the  second  period  double  the  value  of  the  first,  then 
falling  off,  and  only  rallying  during  the  quinquennium  ending 
with  1853.  These  oscillations  resulted  naturally  from  the 
change  introduced  into  the  tallow  manufacture  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  stearic  acid.  As  the  latter  gained  ground  in  foreign 
countries  the  sale  of  our  tallow  candles  fell  off,  and  stearine 
lights  only  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  tallow  candles  as  the 
stearic  acid  manufacture  in  Russia  made  progress  enough  to 
supply  the  home  market  and  bring  down  the  price.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  compete  in  foreign  markets, 
except  where,  as  in  France,  we  are  kept  out  by  prohibitory 
duties.  In  that  country  stearine  candles  are  subject  to  an  im- 
port duty  of  Ro.  3*47  per  pood,  equivalent  to  about  36  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  In  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein  the  duty  comes  to 
about  13  per  cent.,  and  in  Austria  to  about  8  per  cent. 

Since  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid  was  introduced  into 
Russia  the  trade  in  manufactured  tallow  has  acquired  a  new 
impulse.  The  exportation  of  oleine,  stearine,  tallow  and  stea- 
rine candles,  and  soap,  taken  in  cumuloy  represented,  during 
the  quinquennium  1849-53  a  value  of  Ro.  1,330,000,  whilst 
ten  years  before  the  value  of  all  the  candles,  soap,  and  tallow 
exported  did  not  exceed  Ro.  470,700,  and  the  exportation  of 
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1829-33,  the  most  favourable  of  any  previously  for  these 
articles,  did  not  ^exceed  the  value  of  Bo.  1,0129500.  This 
trade  has  good  prospects  for  the  future,  though  these  must 
greatlv  depend  on  the  improvements  that  may  dc  introduced 
into  the  manufacture,  the  defects  of  which  we .  have  pointed 
out  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  volume.  The  exportation 
of  our  soap  might  become  much  larger  than  it  is.  Far 
from  progressing,  it  seems  now  to  be  falling  off  entirely. 
During  me  years  1849-53  the  exportation  of  common  soap 
averaged  only  2740  poods,  representing  a  value  of  Bo.  9000; 
although  in  1824-28  the  average  had  been  9886  poods,  re- 
presenting a  value  of  Bo.  27,000.  We  have  already  indicated 
the  causes  of  this  decline,  to  which,  however,  we  must  add 
the  impediments  presented  by  some  foreign  tariffs.  In  France 
the  importation  of  common  soap  is  prohibited ;  in  the  States 
of  the  Zollverein  the  duty  is  30  top.  per  pood  for  brown 
soap  (or  about  10  per  cent.,  which  is  fair  enough),  and  1  roub. 
per  pood  for  white  or  yellow  soap,  which  comes  to  about  20 

Eer  cent.;  in  Austria  the  duty  on  all  common  soaps  is  45 
op.  per  pood,  which  is  equal  to  10  or  15  per  cent,   ad  ra- 
lorem. 

Jewellery  and  Goldsmiths^  Work. 
The  average  annual  value  of  the  exportation  was 

Sf7tr.  Roub, 

Daring  the  5  years  ending  with  1833  -  -  33,400 

„  „                     1838  -  -  37,000 

„  „                     1843  -  -  76,000 

„  „                     1848  -  -  112,000 

„  „                     1853  -  -  133,000 


Average  of  the  25  years  -        78,250 

Although  the  trade  may  be  termed  progressive,  seeing  the 
value  of  the  export  has  quadrupled  in  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  it  cannot  be  considered  important,  for  it  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  much  development.  Our  jewellery  and  goldsmiths' 
work  is  very  well  as  regards  finish,  but  the  pattern  comes  too 
expensive. 


On  a  review  of  our  export  trade  in  manufactured  articles 
we  perceive  that,  in  our  relations  with  Europe,  the  only 
articles  which  present  good  prospects  for  the  future,  are  coarse 
linens,  cordage,  dressed  leather,  wrought  copper,  and  tallow 
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manufactures.     For  all  our  other  industrial  productions  Asia 
is  and  will  long  remain  the  principal  outlet. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Peltry. 

The  value  of  our  exportation  of  this  article  since  1824,  as 
well  as  its  division  betwixt  Europe  and  Asia,  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  table :  — 


Europe. 

A«i«. 

Total. 

SU9.  Roub. 

Per  Cent. 

Silv.  Rcmb. 

Per  Cent. 

Siht.Ro^, 

Daring  1824-28 

396,000 

30-2 

916,800 

69*8 

1,312,800 

„       1829-33 

484,100 

35-5 

878,100 

64-5 

1,362,200 

„       1834-38 

689,100 

47-6 

757.500 

52*4 

1,446,600 

„       1839-43 

706,500 

38-6 

1,123,800* 

61-4 

1,830,300 

„        1844-48 

964,500 

40*2 

1,435,600 

59-8 

2,400,100 

„        1849-53 

1,466,100 

56-5 

1,130,400 

43*5 

2,596,500 

As  this  trade  is  increasing  notwithstanding  the  large  decline 
within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  products  of  the  Siberian 
chase,  we  may  observe  that  the  exports  consist  chiefly  of  the 
skins  of  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  animals  which  are  hunted  in 
Europe,  and  of  sheep-skins,  besides  which,  the  price  of  the 
rarer  sortfi  of  furs  hi^  risen.  The  exportation  to  Europe  has 
made  much  more  progress  than  that  to  Asia :  the  former  has 
nearly  quadrupled,  the  latter  has  of  late  been  falling  o£  The 
European  peltry  trade  is  now  chiefly  concentrated  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, from  which  there  was  exported  during  the  period, 
1849-53,  peltry  to  the  value  of  Ro.  1,208,700,  being  equiva- 
lent to  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  average  exportation  of  that 
period.  Four-fifths  of  it  go  to  the  Leipzig  fairs  partly  by 
land,  partly  by  sea  to  Stettin.  Although  the  product  of  the 
Siberian  chase  for  fine-furred  animals  has  fallen  ofi^,  the  trade 
may  still  be  kept  up  by  the  chase  of  animals  whose  fur  is  less 
valuable,  and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  consumption.     These 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  increase  of  exportation  to*  Asia,  see  note,  on^,  p.  396. 
Since  the  change  in  the  rate  of  valuation  the  medium  yearly  value  of  the  ex- 
portation to  Asia,  taken  by  triennial  periods,  ])rc8ents  the  following  results :  — 

R&ubUM. 

In  1842-44  .....     1,230,800 

1845-47  ...  -  -     1,550,900 

1848-50  ....  -     1,193,100 

1851-53  .....     1,081,600 

Thus  during  the  two  last  periods  the  trade  has  been  declining. 
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are  still  abuodant  in  our  northern  waet«B.  In  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  the  chase  of  furred  animals  has  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  importance  ;  our  only  serious  competition  cornea 
from  North  America;  and  the  demand  for  the  article  is  so 
great  that  this  competition  is  nowise  to  our  injury.  The 
following  table  of  our  European  exportation  by  countries 
during  the  periods  1829-33  and  1849-53  will  show  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  way  of  destination  or  transit :  — 


Peridd  Isa^M. 

Period  !«««-«*. 

SilT.lbmt. 

PtrCeot. 

sa>.Jt«». 

P«C«U. 

An«tri» 

360,000 

74-4 

suoo 

3-5 

European  TuAey 

31 

6-4 

26,400 

1-8 

21 

500 

4-3 

5»6,eoo 

38-0 

Haaso  Towna      - 

2( 

300 

4-2 

Other  counlriei  - 
Total  - 

600 

2-8 

36,500 

2-5 

484,100 

100 

1.466,100 

lOO 

We  here  perceive  a  great  change  in  the  direction  taken  by 
the  trade.  A  great  portion  which  formerly  used  to  be  sent 
to  Leipzig  by  way  of  Brody  now  goes  by  sea  to  Stettin.  In 
consequence  of  this  change  the  exportation  by  the  Austrian 
frontier  has  fallen  from  three-fourths  of  the  whole  to  3^  per 
cent.  The  exportation  to  Prussia,  again,  has  augmented  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  27;  that  to  England  as  1  to  18;  that 
to  the  Hanse  Towna  lias  quintupled.  The  Asiatic  exportation 
is  almost  entirely  to  China,  which  received  to  the  value  of 
Ro.  1,103,700,  or  97i  per  cent,  of  the  export  to  Asia  during 
the  last  quinquennial  period. 

Quills,  Bed-feathera,  and  Down. 
However  trifling  these  articles  may  seem,  they  are  exported 
to  such  a  value  as  to  be  worth  mentioning,  as  the  following 
table  of  the  mean  annual  exportation  will  show :  — 


5  years 

nrtins 

with  isas 

-      177.400 

-     314,900 

-     578.100 

1843 

-     468,600 

1848 

-     5*7.500 

" 

» 

1853 

-     448,100 

Avenge  of  th«  30  jcart 
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In  this  exportation^  the  value  of  which  has  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  2  to  5,  quills,  which  used  to  form  a  moiety  of 
the  whole,  do  not  now  form  more  than  a  fourth.  Some  years 
they  used  to  be  exported  to  the  value  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  roubles.  In  1838  the  export  of  quills  attained  the 
value  of  Ro.  447,800 ;  since  then  they  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  supplanted  by  steel  pens.  The  exportation  of  feathers 
for  beds  is  on  the  increase.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
exportation  by  countries  during  the  last  quinquennium :  — 


Sav.  Bimb. 

Per  Cent. 

England            -                 -                 -                 - 

.  81,200 

181 

Holland             -                 -                 -                 . 

78,100 

17-4 

United  States    -                -                -                - 

77,800 

17-4 

Hanse  Towns    -                -                .                - 

42,200 

9-4 

Elsineur            -                -                .                . 

40,600 

9-1 

Prussia               -                 -                 -                 . 

35,500 

8-0 

Denmark           .... 

33,000 

7-3 

Sweden  and  Norway        -                -                - 

22,300 

5-0 

France               .... 

9,800 

2-2 

Other  countricH                 -                -                . 

Total      - 

27,600 

61 

448,100 

100 

Lime-tree  Bark  Mats,  and  Bagging. 

The  average  yearly  value  of  the  exportation  of  this  trifling 
article  during  the  last  thirty  years  was  as  follows :  — 


8lh.  Bomb, 

ing  the  5  years  ending 

with  1828 

m 

-       96,600 

tt                            n 

1833 

- 

-       81,500 

»»                            »t 

1838 

- 

-     145,100 

w                             »» 

1843 

- 

-     171,000 

♦♦                           n 

1848 

- 

-     229,100 

»»                            w 

1853 

- 

•     231,000 

Arerage  of  the  30  yean  - 


159,030 


The  trade  in  this  article  contributes  greatly  to  the  waste  of 
our  forests,  such  of  them,  at  least,  as  contain  limes.  There 
are  now  annually  exported  from  2  to  2^  millions  of  mats, 
which  sell  for  about  15  kopecks  apiece ;  but  the  home  con- 
sumption is  much  larger  for  covering  merchandise,  packing 
flour,  making  shoes  for  the  country  people  (though  this  use 
must  have  somewhat  fallen  ofi*  of  late),  and  other  purposes. 
M.  Koeppen,  the  Academician,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the 
Ministry  of  Domains,  estimates  at  about  14  millions  of  pieces 
the  quantity  of  mats  annually  made  in  Russia,  and  the  number 
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of  lime-trees  requiring  to  be  cut  down  for  that  purpose  at 
from  700,000  to  900^000.  The  mats  are  exported  chiefly  to 
England:  that  coimtry  received  to  the  value  of  Bo.  157,3009 
or  about  seven-tenths  of  the  total  exportation  of  1849-53, 
the  remainder  being  divided  between  Holland,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  place  some  restraint  upon  a  trade  so  injurious  to  our  forest 
economy,  mats  have  been  subjected  to  an  export  duty  of  3 
kopecks  apiece  =  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with  an  exception 
in  favour  of  the  ports  of  Archangel  and  Onega,  where  the 
duty  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  kopeck. 

Medicinal  Plants. 

Average  annual  Value  of  the  Exportation. 

Silv.  Roub. 
95,600 

-  149,900 

-  151,700 
.  234,200 

-  204,600 

-  275,300 


ing  the  5 

years 

ending 

with  1828 

n 

t* 

1833 

ff 

M 

1838 

f» 

«« 

1843 

«« 

ff 

1848 

n 

•» 

1853 

Ayerage  of  the  30  years  -        -     185,200 

These  articles  ^o  to  Europe  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  their  value  (which  has  nearly  tripled  between 
the  first  period  and  the  last),  the  remainder  being  exported  to 
Asia.  The  main  part  of  the  export  is  composed  of  rhubarb 
from  the  Transcaucasian  provinces. 


Pearls y  Corals,  and  precious  Stones. 

Average  annual  Value  of  the  Exportation, 


Sav.  Romb. 

Daring  the  5  years  ending  with  1833 

- 

-       45,000 

n                     „                    1838 

- 

-       90,000 

»>                      »                    1843 

- 

-     133,600 

t>                      n                    1848 

m 

-     155,800 

w                      «»                    1853 

m 

-     168,100 

Average  of  the  25  years   -        -     118,500 

These  articles  (of  which  the  value  has  nearly  quadrupled) 
are  nearljr  all  exported  to  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
corals  which  are  all  sent  to  Asia. 
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In  conformity  with  the  preceding  analysis,  we  may  class 
our  articles  of  export,  as  regards  commercial  progress,  in  one 
or  other  of  the  five  following  categories :  — 

1.  Articles  of  which  the  exportation  is  largely  progressive^  and 
presents  good  prospects  for  the  future :  —  These  are  cereals, 
fish,  butter,  flax,  oleaginous  grains,  stearine  and  oleine,  fish- 
oil,  wool,  raw  and  floss-silk,  timber,  bristles,  hair,  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactures*,  coarse  linen  for  sacking  and  packing, 
cables  and  cordage,  peltry,  feathers  and  down.  Time-bark  mats, 
medicinal  plants,  jewellery  and  goldsmiths'  work,  pearls  and 
precious  stones. 

2.  Articles  of  which  the  exportation  is  slightly  on  the  in^ 
crease :  —  Copper,  potash,  wrought  metals,  tallow  and  stearine 
candles. 

3.  Articles  of  which  the  exportation  is  nearly  stationary :  — 
Caviar,  hemp,  hare-skins,  silk  manufactures*,  leather  and 
dressed  hides,  bones. 

4.  Articles  of  which  the  exportation  has  begun  to  decline, 
but  might  be  stimulated  by  favourable  circumstances :  —  Cattle, 
brandy  and  spirit  of  wine,  tallow,  hides. 

5.  Articles  of  which  the  exportation  is  decidedly  falling  off: 
—  Iron,  dye-stuffs,  sail-cloth,  soap,  quills,  isinglass,  wax,  vege- 
table-oil. 


We  now  subjoin  a  comparative  view  of  our  average  annual 
imports  and  exports,  distinguishing  wet  and  European  dry 
frontier,  during  the  two  periods  1824-28  and  1849-53  respec- 
tively : — 


Import*  • 
Exports  - 

Total - 

Period  18M-IM8. 

Period  lS4»-18tt.  t 

• 

By  8m. 

BtLmuL 

TotaL 

BjSeft. 

Bjliin. 

Total. 

41,731,300 
47,668,500 

PerCt 
93-4 
911 

2,962,200 
4,644,100 

Pwct. 

6« 
8-9 

.Sffr.  Sovfr. 
44,e98.MO 
.U.312,600 

Sitv.Raiib. 
71,^21.900 
87.950,800 

PerCt. 
91-8 
940 

6.394,2(K 
5,630,10( 

P     Ct. 

8-2 
60 

77.916.100 
93,.S80,900 

89,399.800 

92-2 

7.606,300 

7-8 

97,006.100 

159.472,700 

93-0 

12.02  :.30r 

7-0 

171.497.000 

*  All  these  are  of  some  importance  in  the  Asiatic  trade. 

f  As  before  the  abolition  of  the  line  of  costom-houses  betwixt  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  and  Uie  empire  the  imports  and  exports  were  not  included  in  the  costom- 
housc  tables  of  commerce,  we  hiaye  deducted  those  for  the  years  1S51-5S,  in  order 
to  render  the  comparison  between  the  two  periods  more  exact. 
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The  maritime  commerce  was  distributed   during  the   two 
periods  respectively  amongst  the  different  seas  as  follows : — 


Br  Baltic  Sea  • 
,;  Black  Sea  & 
Sea  of  Asow 
„  While  Sea  - 

ToUl    - 

Period  1824.1828. 

Period  1849-1853. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

'Total 

Silv.  Ro. 
38,628,100 

2,803.200 
300,000 

Per 
Ct 
926 

6-7 
0-7 

100 

Silv.  Ro. 

40,644.000 

6,138,100 
1.8^6,400 

Per 
Ct. 

85-3 

10-8 
3-9 

100 

Silv.  Ro. 
79;«72,100 

7,941,300 
2,1 86,4  W 

Per 
Ct. 

88-7 

8-9 
2-4 

100 

Silv.  Ro. 
61,744,40(i 

9.419.000 
358,500 

Per 
Ct. 

86-3 

13-2 
0-5 

100 

Silv.  Ro. 
53,187.400 

29,862,000 
4.901.400 

Per 
Ct. 

ecs 

33*9 
5t 

100 

Silm,  Ro. 
11 4,931, 80( 

89,881.000 
6,2&9,90r 

Per 
Ct. 
72-1 

21-6 
3-3 

100 

41,731.300 

47,668,600 

89,399,30(i 

71,521,900 

87,950,800 

Ift9,472,70( 

A  comparison  of  the  two  periods  shows  that  the  numerical 
relations  between  land  and  sea  commerce  have  but  slightly 
changed  in  the  course  of  the  five-and-twenty  years.  In  both 
periods  the  imports  and  exports  by  sea  form  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole.  The  importations  by  land  have  slightly 
increased  in  relative  value,  having  risen  from  the  proportion  of 
6*6  to  that  %(  8*2  per  cent.  Per  contra,  the  exportations  by  sea 
have  risen  from  91  to  94  per  cent. 

The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  importance  of  the 
commercial  movement  of  our  south  and  north  coasts  respec- 
tively are  much  more  striking.  The  most  important  fact  is 
the  rapid  development  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azow 
trade,  which  in  its  progress  has  outstripped  the  Baltic.  The 
imports  into  the  ports  of  the  latter  have  increased  only  34  per 
cent.,  whilst  those  into  the  ports  of  the  former  have  greatly 
more  than  tripled  in  value.  The  difference  is  still  greater  as 
to  the  exports.  The  value  of  these  has  almost  sextupled, 
whilst  from  the  Baltic  ports  it  has  increased  but  30  per  cent. 
Another  fact  worth  noticing  is  the  trifling  amount  of  our 
White  Sea  imports,  which  represent  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
our  total  importation  by  sea,  whilst  the  whole  increase  in  the 
course  of  five-and-twenty  years  amounts  only  to  58,000  roub. 
This  shows  the  unprogressive  state  of  the  country  which  draws 
its  supply  of  foreign  merchandise  by  this  channel ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  country  is  of  all  others  in  the  empire 
the  most  thinly  peopled  and  most  sparingly  endowed  with  na- 
tural resources,  and  that  the  White  Sea,  being  the  longest  of 
any  closed  to  navigation,  is  but  little  favourable  to  the  progress 
of  commerce.  The  exports,  however,  have  increased  by  about 
160  per  cent.,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  exportation  has 
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risen  from  the  proportion  of  4  per  cent,  to  that  of  5^  per  cent, 
of  the  total  exportation  by  sea. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  separate  customs  system  for  the 
kingdom  of  Poland^  the  trade  of  the  empire  and  kingdom 
together  presented  on  an  average  of  the  years  1851-53  a  total 
movement  of  the  value  of  193,644,800  roub.  (without  counting 
the  Asiatic  trade)  divided  betwixt  seaports  and  European  dry 
frontie;r  as  follows :  — 


By  sea        - 
„  landftrontler     - 

Total 

Imports. 

Exports. 

ToUl. 

SOv.  Roub. 
71,285,600 
15,182,200 

Per  Cent. 
8'2-4 
17-6 

Silv.  Roub. 
95,374,K00 
11,802,200 

Per  Cent. 
89-0 
110 

Silv.  Roub. 

166,6«»,4(K) 

26,984,400 

Per  Cent. 
861 
139 

86,467,800 

100 

107,177,000 

100 

193,644,800 

lU) 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  move- 
ment of  trade  in  the  principal  seaports  of  Russia  during  the 
periods  1824-28  and  1849-53  respectively : — 


St.  Petersburg . 
Riga 
Odessa  • 
Taganrog 
Archangel 
Other  ports 

Total    - 

Period  1824-1828. 

Period  1849-1853. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Silv.  Ro. 

34,171,001 

4,322,600 

1,5-^,100 

733.300 

979,«)0 

Per 
Ct. 

81-9 

10-3 

3-7 

;i-8 

2-3 
100 

Silv.  Ro. 

27,843,300 
10,635.800 
3,650.500 
1.214,900 
1369,800 
2,454,200 

Per 
Ct. 

58-4 
22-3 

7-7 

2-5 

3  9) 

5-23 

Silv.  Ro. 

62,0I4.30( 

14,958,401 

5,17S,60i 

1,948,20j 

5,303,300 

Per 
Ct. 

693 

16-7 

5-8 

2-2 

60 
100 

Silv.  Ro. 

51.12-^,300 
4,563,900 
7,484,700 
1,478.600 

6,869.400 

Per 
Ct. 

71-5 
6-4 

10*4 
2-1 

9-6 
100 

SUv.  Ro. 
35,.'i60,000 
14,086,500 
17,340,200 
2,924,100 
4,n2,000 
13,268,000 

Per 

Ct. 
40-5 
160 
197 

3-3 

5  4> 
151  j 

sav.  Ro 

86,685,300 

18.6.'i0,400 

24,824,900 

4,402,700 

24,909.400 

Per 
Ct. 

54-3 

11-7 

15-6 

2-8 

15-6 
100 

41.731.300 

47.668,500 

100 

89399,8a 

71,521,900 

87,950300 

100 

159.472,700 

The  port  of  St.  Petersburg  preserves  its  pre-eminence  both 
for  imports  and  exports^  but  Odessa  is  gaining  ground  upon  it. 
In  the  former,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  the  value 
of  the  imports  has  increased  only  about  50,  and  the  exports 
about  28  per  cent.,  whilst  in  the  latter  both  the  one  and  the 
other  have  nearly  quadrupled.  During  the  first  period  the 
exports  of  Odessa  were  to  those  of  St  Petersburg  nearly  as 
1  to  8 ;  during  the  second  period  they  were  nearly  half  the 
value,  and  in  1853  they  were  three-fifths  as  large.  This  rapi^ 
progress  of  the  trade  of  Odessa  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
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its  being  a  free  port  The  port  of  Riga  has  relatively  declinecl. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  its  imports  have  inoreased 
only  5^  per  cent.,  a  remarkable  fact,  taken  along  with  the 
great  progress  of  other  northern  ports,  but  partially  explained 
by  the  railway  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  wfai<^  has 
attracted  a  part  of  the  Riga  trade  to  the  capitaL  At^Tagaarog 
the  imports  have  doubled  and  the  exports  increased  140  per 
cent.  Archangel  is  of  no  importance  except  for  its  exports, 
which  have  increased  155  per  cent. 

In  order  to  complete  this  general  view  of  our  commerce  by 
sea  and  by  European  dry  frontier,  we  subjoin  the  following 
comparative  table  of  our  commercial  movement  by  countries 
during  the  two  periods  1827-31  and  1849-53  respectively. 
(See  table,  p.  419.) 

The  residts  presented  by  this  table  require  a  few  ob- 
servations: The  direct  imports  from  England  are  still  the 
largest;  they  have  increased  nearly  40  per  cent.,  but  the 
increase  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  prioress  of  importation 
on  the  whole,  which  has  increased  more  than  65  per  cent.,  and 
their  relative  value  has  fallen  from  40  per  cent,  to  below  34 
per  cent.  The  cause  of  this  is  partly  referable  to  our  tariff, 
which  imposes  high  duties  on  all  manufactured  articles  — 
duties  which  for  many  articles,  especially  for  certain  descrip- 
tions of  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  are  nearly  pro- 
hibitory. The  great  difference,  however,  is  in  the  importation 
of  cotton  twist,  which  down  to  the  year  1840  formed  the 
main  article  (sometimes  nearly  half  the  entire  value)  of  our 
English  imports,  but  now  is  scarcely  imported  at  all  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  our  own  spinneries.  Moreover,  the 
importation  of  colonial  produce,  which  we  formerly  received 
in  a  great  measure  from  England,  has  taken  another  direction, 
as  is  the  case  also  with  various  other  articles  of  intermediate 
commerce.  Hence  the  last  quinquennial  period  presents  in 
our  imports  from  England  a  decrease  of  Ro.  1,177,000  on 
colonial  produce ;  of  Ro.  6,347,000  on  cotton  twist ;  of  Ro. 
539,000  on  cotton  manufactures ;  of  Ro.  702,000  on  woollen 
manufactures ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  increase  of  Ro. 
6,954,000  on  raw  cotton ;  of  Ro.  700,000  on  dye-stuffs ;  of 
Ro.  447,000  on  salt ;  of  Ro.  495,000  on  lead  and  other  un- 
wrought  metals ;  ainl  of  several  millions  on  coal,  machinery, 
models,  tools,  peltry,  and  wrought  metals.  The  importation 
from  the  Hanse  Towns  has  slightly  fallen  off,  whilst  that  from 
Prussia  has  more  than  sextuipled,  and  comes  now  next  to 
England.     This  arises  from  a  change  in  the  Baltic  navigation. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  a  regular  line  of  steamers  between 
Petersburg  and  Stettin,  the  latter  port  has  attracted  great 
part  of  the  Bussian  trade  of  Liibeck,  and  some  portion  of  that 
of  the  other  Hanse  Towns.  The  value  of  the  importation 
from  Austria  presents  a  slight  diminution.  Silk  is  the  only 
article  of  anj  consequence  of  which  the  importation  from  that 
country  has  fallen  off;  and  that  article  no  doubt  has  decreased 
from  2534  poods  in  the  one  period  to  132  in  the  other:  still, 
the  import  of  other  articles  has  increased,  and  the  decrease 
upon  the  whole  is  less  real  than  apparent.  Beferring  to  the 
foot-note  attached  to  the  foregoing  table  {ante,  p.  419.),  we 
consider  it  probable  that  part  of  the  importations  into  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  during  the  latter  period  were  destined 
ultimately  for  the  empire;  and  this  supposition  Ls  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  during  the  triennium  immediatelv  succeeding 
the  abolition  of  the  separate  custom-houses,  the  Austrian  im- 
portation into  the  empire,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
triennium,  greatiy  fell  off,  whilst  the  importation  into  the 
kingdom  more  than  tripled  —  the  importation  into  the  two 
together  increasing  at  the  same  time  in  the  ratio  of  45  per 
cent.  The  imports  from  Spain  and  Portuccal  have  fallen  off 
one-Efth,  but  £  decrease  \b  nominal,-  thi  raw  sugar  which 
we  receive  directly  from  Havannah  having  been  formerly  en- 
tered as  Spanish  produce,  whereas  it  is  now  entered  as  West 
India  produce,  which  is  included  in  the  preceding  table  under 
the  rubric  of  America.  The  imports  from  France  have  in- 
creased by  Bo.  5,332,000,  or  171|- per  cent.,  the  increase  fall- 
ing upon  wine  (to  the  extent  of  Ko.  2,050,000),  Lyons  silks, 
dycHstufls,  and  articles  of  Paris  manufacture.  There  is  also 
an  increase  on  dessert  fruits,  woollen  stuffs,  oils,  and  some 
articles  of  mode ;  but  a  decrease  on  colonial  produce,  salt,  and 
a  few  other  items.  The  importations  from  European  Turkey 
have  increased  more  than  three-fourths,  chiefly  on  dry  fruits 
for  the  south  of  Bussia,  and  partly  on  cotton  manufactures  for 
our  southern  populations.  The  imports  from  Holland  and 
Belgium  have  increased  about  240  per  cent.,  chiefly  on  the 
articles  of  indigo  and  colonial  produce.  The  increased  impor- 
tation of  indigo  is  a  natural  result  of  our  industrial  progress. 
Of  raw  sugar  we  imported  from  Holland  during  the  first  pe- 
riod only  30,890  poods ;  but  during  the  second,  the  medium 
importation  amounted  to  230,317  poods.  The  imports  from 
Belgium  have  risen  from  Bo.  81,400,  the  average  of  the  first 
three  years  (1841  43)  after  they  were  entered  separately  from 
those  of  Holland  in  our  tables,  to  Bo.  651,100,  the  average 
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of  1849-53 :  in  1853  they  amounted  to  Ro.  856,300.  The 
yalue  of  the  Italian  imports  has  nearly  tripled,  the  chief  in- 
crease being  on  olive  oil  and  table  fruits,  mostly  from  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  imports  from  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way have  increased  about  130  per  cent,  chiefly  on  the  articles 
of  cured  cod  and  salt  herrings.  The  imports  from  Denmark, 
always  trifling,  have  fallen  ofl*  about  31  per  cent.,  chiefly  on 
the  articles  of  salt  and  raw  sugar.  During  the  last  quinquen- 
nial period  more  than  a  third  in  value  of  our  whole  imported 
merchandise  was  from  England,  and  nearly  a  third  from  Prus- 
sia, France,  and  America. 

The  exports  to  England  have  increased  more  than  three- 
fifths  in  absolute  value,  their  relative  value  having  at  the 
same  time  risen  from  47*8  to  49*2  per  cent^  This  increase, 
representing  a  value  of  more  than  17-^  millions  of  roubles 
(=  2,800,000/.  sterling),  is  chiefly  on  cereals,  oleaginous  grains, 
wool,  and  flax ;  and  to  a  less  extent  on  hemp,  bristles,  and 
timber.  The  increase  on  cereals  alone  is  to  the  extent  of 
Ro.  6,100,000  (=  965,000/.  sterling);  on  oleaginous  grains, 
Ro.  3,574,000  (=565,000/).;  and  on  flax,  Ro.  2,919,000 
( =  462,000/.).  The  exportation  of  wool,  trifling  twenty 
years  ago,  has  recently  averaged  the  value  of  Ro. 
3,150,000  (=498,700/.).  Adding  to  our  direct  invoices 
to  England  the  quantities  of  various  of  our  products  which 
are  despatched  thither  by  way  of  Prussia,  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  Elsineur,  we  apprehend  that  three-fifths  in  value  of  our 
exports  find  their  way  to  the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  no 
other  single  country  f  even  with  the  addition  of  all  it  receives 
in  transit  and  entrepot)  has,  during  the  last  period,  absorbed 
so  much  as  one-thirteenth  part  of  our  total  exportation.  The 
exports  to  Holland  and  Belgium  have  more  than  doubled. 
The  increase  (amounting  to  Ro.  3,697,100),  is  almost  entirely 
on  cereals,  oleaginous  grains,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  and  timber. 
The  exportation  of  cereals  has  more  than  doubled,  and  of 
oleaginous  grains  more  than  tripled,  presenting  an  increase  of 
Ro.  1,616,000  on  the  former,  and  of  Ro.  1,192,000  on  the 
latter.  The  exportation  of  flax,  formerly  almost  niV,  is  now 
to  the  value  of  Ro.  408,000,  of  which  seven-eighths,  or  more, 
are  for  Belgium.  The  exportation  of  hemp  (which  goes  en- 
tirely to  Holland)  has  more  than  doubled,  and  that  of  timber 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  8  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  ship-building  in  the  two  countries.  The  exporta- 
tion of  wool  has  risen  from  zero  to  Ro.  340,000.     The  exporta 
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to  France  have  increased  Bo.  4^181,0009  or  167  per  cent., 
chiefly  on  the  article  of  cereals,  especially  during  the  year 
1853,  when  the  grain  imported  into  France  from  Russia  re- 
presented a  value  of  Ra  11,468,000  (=  l,815,000i>  The 
medium  increase  on  this  article  is  to  the  value  of  Ro.  3,0485000; 
the  remaining  increase  is  on  flax,  wool,  oleaginous  gnuna,  and 
timber;  there  is  a  decrease  on  leather  ana  tallow*  In  the 
exports  to  Turkey  there  is  an  increase  of  7  per  cent. ;  an  in- 
creased exportation  of  cereals  has  neutralised  a  decrease  on 
some  other  articles,  and  produced  this  result  upon  the  whole. 
The  increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  the  exports  to  Prussia  is  re- 
ferable chiefly  to  copper,  peltry,  and  cereals,  and  in  a  less 
degree  to  potash,  oleagmous  grains,  and  youfts :  there  has  been 
a  decrease  on  tallow,  hemp,  and  timber.  The  increase  of  91 
per  cent,  in  the  exports  to  Austria  arises  chiefly  on  cereals, 
wool,  and  cattle ;  to  a  small  extent,  however,  on  hides,  tallow, 
and  oleaginous  grains.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  articles  of 
peltry,  harenddns,  youfto,  and  copper.  The  increase  in  the  ex- 
portations  to  Italy,  amounting  to  137  per  cent.,  is  referable 
exclusively  to  cereals;  the  increase  on  those  to  Sweden, 
amounting  to  116  per  cent,  is  referable  to  cereals,  hemp,  and 
tallow.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  to  America  arises  on  the 
articles  of  sail-cloth,  iron,  and  hemp ;  there  is  an  increase  on 
the  articles  of  cordage,  hempen  yam,  coarse  linen,  and  bristles. 
The  diminution  of  21  per  cent,  on  the  exports  to  the  Hanse 
Towns  is  referable  to  the  change  already  adverted  to  in  the 
steam  navigation  of  the  Baltic.  The  decrease  in  the  exports 
to  Denmark  is  chiefly  referable  to  the  circumstance  that  various 
articles  consigned  to  Elsineur,  and  ultimately  destined  for 
England  and  the  United  States,  used  to  be  comprised  in  our 
exports  to  that  country,  but  have  now  received  the  new  rubric 
of  '^  Elsineur.**  The  decrease  in  our  exports  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal arises  on  the  article  of  flax,  only  partially  balanced  by 
an  increase  on  some  other  articles. 

As  the  definitive  results  of  our  foreign  commerce  have  been 
modified  in  some  respects  by  the  incorporation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  into  the  customs  system  of  the  empire  in  1851,  we 
here  subjoin,  by  way  of  complement,  a  table  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  by  coimtries,  of  the  empire  and  kingdom  of 
Poland  as  they  now  stand,  during  the  period  1851-53.  (See 
table,  p.  422.) 

From  tills  table  it  appears  that  England  takes  ofl*  nearly  half 
the  value  of  our  exports  in  the  trade  with  Europe  and  America ; 
and  if  we  add  the  indirect  exports  to  that  country  by  way  of 
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entrepota,  we  maj  conclude  that  nearly  two-thirda  of  the  whole 
are  absorbed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  only  three- 
tenths  of  our  imports  arrive  directly  from  that  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pniseia  takes  only  a  tenth  of  our  exports, 
whether  for  consumption  or  intermediate  commeroe,  and  figures 
for  a  sixth  in  our  imports.  France  takes  less  than  8  per  cent, 
of  our  exports,  and  sends  us  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  our  imports. 
Austria  takes  somewhat  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  one,  and 
sends  us  somewhat  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  other. 

From  the  last  two  columns  in  the  foregoing  table,  which  ex- 
hibit the  balance  of  our  trade,  it  appears  that  the  oountriea 
which  export  more  merchandise  to  Busaia  than  Russia  exports 
to  them  ttre  Prussia,  France,  Austria,  the  Hanee  Towns,  the 
United  States,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Spain,  Nor- 
way, Portugd,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  that  those 
wiw  which  the  balance  is  in  our  favour  are  England,  European 
Turkey,  Holland,  Sardinia,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Tuscany,  and 
Denmark.  Our  trade  with  England  alone  presents  an  excess 
of  exportation  of  our  products  to  the  amount  of  22,95 1 ,200  roub, 
(  =3,634,000^),  whUst  the  general  balance  in  our  favour  is 
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only  20^709,200  roub.,  so  that  all  other  countries  taken  in 
cumulo  present  a  balance  against  us  of  2^42^000  roub.  The 
largest  excess  of  importation  is  on  our  trade  with  the  Hanse 
Towns ;  next  come  Prussia,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Spain,  and  Nor- 
way. The  largest  excess  of  exportation  next  to  England  is  on  our 
trade  with  Holland ;  next  come  Sardinia  and  European  Turkey; 
then  Sweden,  Tuscany,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  The  West 
Indies  figure  only  in  the  imports,  and  Elsineur,  as  entrepSt, 
only  in  the  exports. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  certain  particulars  in  the 
trade  betwixt  Bussia  and  the  various  European  and  transat- 
lantic countries,  from  which  the  general  results  contained  in  the 
last  two  tables  have  been  arrived  at. 


Trade  with  England. 


Iinporli. 

Exporti. 

surer  Rjub. 

Per 

Cent. 

Silver  Roub. 

Per 
Cent. 

Raw  cotton  - 

7,529.800 

28*6 

Cereals 

10,854,300 

22-0 

Dye-stujffs     - 

3,362,700 

12-8 

Tallow 

8.159,900 

16-5 

Machinerj-    - 

1,952,300 

7-4 

Flax 

8,056,500 

16-3 

Wool 

1,655,200 

6-3 

(Oleaginous  grains     • 

5,799,300 

11-8 

Salt- 

1,429.900 

5-4 

Hemp 

4,903,600 

9-9 

Cotton  twist 

1,329,500 

5*3 

Wool 

3,470,000 

7-0 

Coal 

1.244,200 

4-7 

Timber 

1,955,100 

4*0 

Drugs 

1,015,900 

3-8 

Bristles 

1,727,700 

3-5 

Wrought  metals 

892.700 

3-4 

Peltry 

968,000 

2-0 

Unwrought  metals    - 

779.300 

3-0 

Copper 

753,100 

1-5 

Colonial  produce 

685,800 

2*6 

Iron 

270,300 

0-5 

Cotton  manufactures 

510,100 

1-9 

Isinglass 

254,500 

0-5 

Wine 

454,100 

1-7 

Cordage 

228,900 

0-5 

Peltry 

424,500 

1-6 

Tar  - 

206,400 

0-4 

Porter 

400,600 

1-5 

Hides 

194,800 

0-4 

Woollen  manufac- 

Sail and  packing- 

tures 

388,900 

1-5 

cloth 

182,100 

0-4 

Oil   - 

146,100 

0-6 

Bark  mats    - 

174,700 

0-4 

Other  articles  under 

Hair 

134,700 

0-3 

value  of  Ro.  100,000 

2,161,800 

8*2 

Potash 

ArticlpR  tindpr  vaIua 

107,300 

0-2 

Total    - 

26,363,400 
£4,174,000 

100 

of  Ka  100,000      - 

913,400 

1-9 

^ 

Total    - 

49,314,600 

100 

= 

£7,804,500 

Here  we  perceive  that  the  main  import  consists  of  raw 
cotton,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  — 
that  article  and  dye-stuffs  together  making  up  two-fifths  of 
the  imports.  In  general,  raw  materials,  and  ouier  necessaries 
of  industry,  form  Uiree-fourths  of  the  total  importation.     The 
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products  of  the  English  soil  and  English  industry^  such  as 
machinery,  wool,  salt,  cotton  twist,  coal,  metals  wrought  and 
unwrought,  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  amount  to 
Ro.  5,073,500,  equivalent  to  about  a  fifth,  whilst  foreign  and 
colonial  products  form  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Thus  the 
active  conunerce  of  England  with  Russia  is '  pretty  equally 
divided  betwixt  articles  with  which  England  supplies  us  di- 
rectly, and  articles  with  which  she  supplies  us  by  means  of  her 
commerce  with  foreign  ports.  In  regard  to  our  exports,  the 
first  six  articles  on  the  list,  namely,  cereals,  tallow,  flax,  oleagi- 
nous grains,  hemp,  and  wool,  represent  83^  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  If  we  arrange  the  whole  articles  in  categories,  we 
shall  find  that  raw  materials  to  be  worked  up  by  English  in- 
dustry, and  articles  for  the  use  of  industry  and  navigation, 
represent  nearly  73  per  cent. ;  that  is,  not  much  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  total  exportation.  Cereals  form  22  per 
cent.;  but  other  alimentary  substances,  such  as  butter  and 
caviar,  do  not  reach  the  value  of  100,000  roubles. 

Trade  with  Prussia. 


Imporl 

ti. 

Exports. 

SUwer  Rouh. 

Per 
Cent. 

silver  Roub. 

Per 

Cent. 

Silk  manafactares     - 

2,560,700 

17-9 

Cereals 

2,738,900 

25-2 

Raw  and  thrown  silk 

1,274,400 

8-9 

Wool 

1,823,400 

168 

Cotton  manufactures 

863,900 

6-0 

Timber 

1,367,000 

12-6 

Linen  manufactures  - 

679,400 

4-7 

Copper 

760,300 

7-0 

Fish  (chiefly  herrings) 

645,900 

4-5 

Cattle 

669,700 

61 

Machines  and  models 

639,900 

4-4 

Oleaginous  graina     - 

637.200 

5-9 

Dye-stuiis    - 

537,900 

3-7 

Peltry 

619,300 

5-7 

Woollen  manafac- 

Potash 

349,400 

3-2 

tures 

630,200 

3-7 

Flax 

214,200 

20 

Peltry 

481,900 

3-4 

Hemp 

195,900 

1-8 

Clocks  and  watches  - 

475,400 

3-3 

Tallow 

187,900 

1-7 

Raw  cotton  - 

444,100 

31 

Youfls 

121,600 

11 

Wine 

415,800 

2-9 

Other  articles 

1,189,800 

10-9 

Wrought  metal 
Colonial  produce 

404,400 
356,000 

2*8 

Si   O 

2-5 

Total    - 

10,874,600 

100 

Wool 

287,700 

2-0 

Salt  - 

255,000 

1-8. 

Fruit 

250,200 

1-7 

Unwrought  metal     - 

216,600 

1-5 

Drugs 

213,100 

1-5 

Olive  oil 

151,900 

M 

Cotton  twist 

143,400 

10 

Medicines    - 

135,200 

0-9 

Books 

129,200 

0-9 

Other  articles 
Total    . 

2,276,500 
14,368,700 

15-8 

100 
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As  regards  Prussis  this  is  in  great  port  a  transit  trade.    On 

Cin  and  timber  are  sent  thither  for  re-exportation  to  Si^ 
d,  France,  and  other  countries,  as  is  also  the  case  partiall 
with  our  peltry,  flax,  and  hemp.  Half  oor  imports  firoi 
Pmama  are  reckoned  to  be  composed  of  the  products  of  otbt 
countries,  as  French  ailk  manufactures,  Italian  silk,  raw  oottw 
colonial  produce,  salt  fish,  olive  oil,  dre-stuA,  fruit,  peltry 
watches,  and  other  articles  not  produced  in  the  countiy.  Hi 
first  three  articles  on  the  foregoing  list  of  imports  —  namelj 
silk  uid  cotton  manuiacturea,  and  isw  and  thrown  nlk  —  mak 
up  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  value ;  none  of  Ao  other 
comes  up  to  5  per  cent  Classed  by  cat^^ries,  produce — make 
up  13  per  cent. ;  raw  materials  and  artidee  for  industrial  pui 
poses,  29  percent;  manufactures,  38  percent.  Of  the  ex 
ports,  cereus,  wool,  and  timber  compose  54^  per  cent.  Th 
bad  harvest  in  England,  and  on  a  portion  of  tlie  oontinent  i 
1653,  stimulated  that  year  a  lai^e  exportation  of  cereals  froi 
Russia,  and  there  was  exported  of  these  to  Frossia  to  tb 
value  of  4  millions  of  roubles  — 

TVade  with  France. 


Ixiporu. 

BipoiU. 

Siten-So-* 

Par 
Cmt 

SdKrJiHit. 

P« 

Wine  and  (pirits      - 

3,816.S00 

46-0 

Ceraalf 

4.918,800 

5V 

Flai 

1.188,700 

IS 

chandiw      (chieflj- 

Wool 

807,800 

7 

articici    of    mode 

418J00 

6 

and  FBrinannunp- 

Copper 

917,600 

4 

fKtnw)    - 

l,0S0,3O0 

13-0 

Timber 

183,300 

» 

D;re-*tnlb    - 

775,«0 

9-3 

UiEceUancoiu 

487.700 

fl' 

Peuli  aad   prccioiu 

553.900 

6-6 

Total    - 

8,287,600 

IOC 

Fnut 

agii^joo 

4-7 

37B,B00 

3-3 

Drqg* 

S31,800 

a-8 

CoioDud  prodnee      - 

aM,ooo 

8-7 

Wrought  m«»l 

105.900 

1-a 

Salt  fiah 

100,900 

la 

MKbines  and  modeli 

100.800 

li 

Total    - 

666.200 

8-0 

8,301.800 

100 

Of  the  imports  &om  France  wine  forms  the  main  artici 
Even  after  deducting  the  spirits,  it  forma  44  per  cent  of  tl 
whole.  Manufactured  articles  form  nearly  21  percent,  ai 
alimentary  aubatauces  about  10  per  cent  Of  the  Buseis 
oxporta  (o  France  cereals  represent  in  value  three-fifths ;  nc] 
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to  them  come  flax  and  wool,  which  betwixt  them  form  more 
than  a  fourth.  The  high  figure  of  the  cereal  export  is  due 
solely  to  the  bad  French  harvest  of  1853,  which  stimulated  so 
large  an  export  of  srain  from  Russia ;  and  this  exceptional 
exportation  makes  me  excess  of  importation  from  France 
during  the  period  to  whidb  the  table  applies  considerably 
smaller  than  it  used  to  be.  Our  trade  with  France  might  be 
much  larger  if  we  were  to  reduce  our  duties  on  French  manu- 
factures, and  France  to  reduce  hers  on  our  oleaginous  grains, 
iron,  leather,  coarse  linen,  and  some  other  articles,  but  espe- 
cially if  she  were  to  modify  the  com  duties  imposed  under  her 
sliding  scale. 

Trade  with  Austria. 


Import!. 

Exportf. 

Per 

Per 

5rAr.  Rtmb. 

Cent. 

Sih.iUmb. 

Cent. 

Salt 

2,224,800 

36-2 

Cereals 

3,033,000 

50-1 

Worked  metals 

711,200 

11-6 

Wool 

1,214,300 

201 

Silk  maniifactiires  - 

299,100 

4-9 

Cattle 

557,100 

9*2 

Wine 

293,200 

4-8 

Tallow 

154,200 

2-6 

Linen  mannfactnrcD 

212,100 

3*4 

Hare-skins  - 

146,300 

2*4 

Cotton  manafactnres 

192,600 

3-1 

Oleaginous  grains  - 

133,500 

2-2 

Fruit 

143,300 

2-3 

Hides 

129,700 

2-1 

Watches      - 

121,300 

2-0 

Miscellaneous 

682,000 

11-3 

Fhr^stuffs  - 
Woollen     manufac- 

105,400 

1-7 

100,100 

1-6 

Total 

6,050,100 

100 

tures       -            • 

Miscellaneous 
Total 

1,748,400 

28-4 

6,151,000 

100 

In  the  imports  from  Austria,  salt,  with  which  the  GbJician 
mines  supply  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  Stjrrian  scythes  and 
sickles  renowned  for  their  quality,  occupy  the  foremost  place, 
representing  between  them  48  per  cent  of  the  entire  impor^ 
tation.  On  a  classification  of  the  articles,  we  find  that  ali- 
mentary substances  make  up  about  43,  and  manufiM^tures  about 
27  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Of  the  exports,  cereals  compose 
half  the  value.  As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe, 
our  com  trade  with  Austria  is  partly  an  intermediate  one,  for 
of  the  grain  exported  to  Trieste  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Azow  a  large  portion  is  re-exported  to  England, 
France,  and  other  countries;  and  it  is  generally  the  smaller 
portion  which  is  destined  in  years  of  defective  harvest  for  the 
supply  of  Dahnatia,  the  Littoral,  and  the  Venetian  states. 
The  high  figure  of  the  cereal  exportation  is  mainly  due  to  the 
bad  harvest  of  1853,  so  often  referred  to,  — ^  the  export  of 
grain  to  Austria  during  that  year  having  exceeded  that  of  the 
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two  preceding  put  together,  and  helped  to  reduce  the  excess 
of  importation,  which  is  generally  much  larger. 

Trade  with  European  Turkey. 


Imports. 

Ezporu. 

Per 

Per 

S(iv.  Roub. 

Cent. 

5i7p.  Roub. 

C*nt.  ' 

Fruit 

877,100 

20-2 

Cereals 

4,471,400 

700 

Tobacco 

591,800 

13-6 

Wool 

484,200 

7-6 

Cotton  manufactures 

368,900 

8*5 

Tallow 

246,900 

3-9 

Wine 

307,200 

71 

Unwrought  metal    - 

161,900 

2-5 

Olive  oil 

267,000 

61 

Caviar 

149,000 

2-3 

Woollen     manufac- 

Butter 

143,900 

2*2 

tures 

189,000 

4  3 

Cordage 

115,900 

1-8 

Raw  cotton 

171^00 

3-9 

Wrought  metal 

107,200 

1-7 

Worked  metals 

126,200 

2-9 

Miscellaneous 

512,400 

80 

Silk  manufactures   • 
Miscellaneous 

Total 

114,800 
1,338,200 

2-6 
30-8 

100 

Total 

6,392,800 

100 

4.351.400 

Dried  fruits,  as  raisins,  dates,  almonds,  figs,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  consumed  in  Southern  Bussia^  and  Turkish 
tobacco,  which  is  more  used  in  Bussia  than  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean country,  form  the  two  main  articles  of  import,  repre- 
senting betwixt  them  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.  Next 
to  these  come  Turkish  cotton  stuffs  (which  are  favoured  by 
our  tariff,  and  to  which  the  Mussulman  population  of  the  South 
of  Bussia  are  accustomed),  wine  (chiefly  Wallachian  and  Mol- 
davian —  also  favoured  articles),  and  oUve  oiL  Cereals  repre- 
sent seven-tenths  of  our  exports ;  but  with  Turkey,  as  with 
Prussia  and  Austria,  this  is  mostly  a  transit  trade.  It  is  it, 
however,  that  turns  the  balance  in  our  favour,  for  our  other 
articles  of  export  are  of  no  great  moment. 

Trade  with  Holland. 


Importi. 

Exports. 

Per 

Per 

Silv.  Roub. 

Cent. 

Silv.  Roub. 

Cent. 

Dye-stuffs  - 

936,500 

311 

Cereals 

3,110,900 

501 

Colonial  produce    - 

850,100 

28-2 

Oleaginous  grains    - 

1,038,300 

16-7 

Pearls  and  precious 

Hemp 

489,700 

7*9 

stones 

228,300 

7-6 

Potash 

311,800 

5-0 

Tobacco 

145,200 

4-8 

Timber 

283,000 

4-5 

Unwrought  metals 

131,600 

4-4 

Unwrought  metals 

265,700 

4-6 

Wines  and  spirits    - 

97,500 

3-2 

Wool 

115,400 

1-8 

Salt  fish  (herrings) 

95,400 

31 

Miscellaneous 

595,600 

9-5 

Miscellaneous 

530,300 

17-6 

Total 

6,210,400 

100 

Total 

3,014,900 

100 
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Our  trade  with  Holland  is  partly  direct,  partly  a  commerce 
of  entrepot.  The  two  chief  articles  of  import,  which  come 
partly  from  the  Dutch  colonies,  partly  from  other  countries, — 
namely,  dye-stuffs  and  colonial  produce, — represent  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  importation.  Of  our  whole  exports  the  two 
chief  articles,  corn  and  oleaginous  grains,  make  up  two-thirds. 

Trade  wiih  the  Hanse  Toxons. 


Import 

s. 

Exporta. 

Per 

Per 

Sih.  Roub. 

Cent. 

Sil9.  Roub. 

Cent 

Tobacco 

1,493,900 

25-3 

Cereals 

466,900 

22-6 

Colonial  produce     - 

1,047.500 

17-7 

Hemp 

233,100 

11-3 

Silk  manufactures    - 

552,100 

9-3 

Copper 

195,600 

9-5 

Raw  and  thrown  silk 

297,000 

5-0 

Oleaginous  grains   - 

123,700 

60 

I)yc-stutta  - 

230,900 

3-9 

Cordage 

101,000 

4-9 

Wines  and  spirits    - 

186,300 

3-2 

Potash 

90,200 

4-4 

Dru^s 

177,000 

3  0  i  Tallow 

87,600 

4-2 

Wool 

163,100 

2-8  ; Linseed  and  hemp- 

Woollen  manufac- 

seed oil    - 

75,400 

3*6 

tures 

133,600 

2-3 

Aiiscellaueous 

691,700 

33-5 

Fruit 

110,100 

1-9 

Machines  and  models 

104,800 

1-8 

Total 

2,065,200 

100 

Cotton  goods 

95,400 

1-6 

Clocks  and  watches 

94,500 

1-6 

Olive  oil      - 

91,400 

1-5 

Raw  cotton 

90,000 

1-5 

MisccUancoos 
Total 

1,042,600 

17-6 

5,910,200 

100 

1 

From  the  Hanse  Towns  we  receive  merchandise  of  every 
description,  the  most  important  being  tobacco,  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  silk  manufactures,  which  three  articles  together 
form  52  per  cent,  of  the  whole  importation.  Of  the  fifteen 
articles  in  the  above  list  produce  represents  the  value  of  nearly 
one  half,  raw  materials  15  per  cent.,  and  manufactured  articles 
nearly  15  per  cent.  Of  our  exports,  cereals,  hemp,  and  cop- 
per are  the  chief,  and  represent  amongst  them  more  than  43 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Imports. 

Export*. 

Per 

Per 

Silp.  Roub. 

amt. 

Silv.  Jloub, 

Cent. 

Raw  cotton 

1,983,600 

68-0 

Sail-cloth  and  coarse 

Colonial  produce 

250,900 

8-6 

linen 

415,900 

18-6 

Dve-stuffs   - 

• 

248,300 

8-5 

Linen    and  hempen 

Tobacco 

226,600 

7-8 

yam 

384,800 

17-2 

Drugs 

75,300 

2-6 

Iron 

343,500 

15-4 

Miscellaneous 

133,100 

4-5 

Cordage 

336,900 

15-3 

Hemp 

253,900 

11*4 

Total 

2,917,800 

100 

Bristles 

232,700 

10-4 

Feathers 

87,300 

3-9 

Miscellaneous 

175,500 

7-8 

Total 

2,230,500 

100 
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Raw  cotton  forma  the  staple  of  our  imports,  repreMntuig  i: 
value  nearly  seTen-tenths  of  the  whole,  Om"  expMis  conab 
chiefly  of  a^-cloth  ood  coarse  linen  fabrics,  yam  (cliiefly  fo 
the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth),  iron,  cordage,  and  hemp.* 


Import  Trade  with  the  fVett  Indiet. 

This  oouMsts  chiefly  of  raw  sugar  from  Havamiah  to  th< 
average  value  of  Ro.  4,771,400,  which  makes  96-4  per  c«n1 
of  tiie  whole.  Tobacco  figures  for  Ro.  139,900,  or  2-8  pe 
cent. ',  and  the  remuning  articles  come  to  Bo.  39,800,  or  fes 
than  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  importation  of  Bo.  4,951,100. 


Export  jTrade  to  EUineur, 


TaUow 

Unwrought  metaU  (t-hiefl}'  cupper) 

Oleaginuiu  graJuR    - 
PoUuh  ... 

Cordage       ... 
Sail^clotli  and  the  like 
Hisoclliuieoui 

ToMl 


T73,eOO 
7S3,700 
<75,«I0 
463,300 
sa  6.100 
149.SO0 
115,800 

es.ioo 

63,700 
452,400 


We  perceive  that  of  the  products  which  we  export  by  wa] 
of  Eluneur,  destined  for  England,  France,  and  the  tjnite< 
States,  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  and  copper  are  tlie  chief.  Thest 
four  articles  represent  a  value  of  Bo.  2,440,200,  or  nearl] 
eeven-tenths  of  the  total  exportatioa. 


Trade  with  Sardinia. 

Our  imports  (of  the  trifling  average  value  of  Ro.  313,900 
conost  of  oil  to  the  value  of  Ra  158,100,  or  more  than  half! 
Adding  Ro.  59,000  for  fruit,  there  remain  but  Ro.  96,80C 
for  all  other  articles  put  tt^ether.  Of  our  exports  (whicli 
average  Ro.  2,617,800)  more  than  96  per  cent  consists  ol 
grain  (chiefly  wheat,  exported  to  Genoa,  whence  a  considerable 
portion  is  re-exported  to  France  and  England),  and  2*7  pet 
cent  of  wooL 

*  See  note  B.  at  cud  of  Tolame. 
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Trade  with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  imports  are 


oa      -        .        -        . 

Fruit      -            -            -            - 
Salphar  .... 
Wine     .... 
Misoellimeoas     ... 

Total 

Stiver  Roublea, 

1,479,800 

777,500 

215,400 

33,400 

98,400 

Per  Cent. 

56-8 

29*8 

8*3 

1*3 

8-8 

2,604,500 

100 

Our  exports  average  only  Ro.  318,700,  of  which  87^  per 
cent,  is  composed  of  grain. 

Trade  with  Tuscany. 

The  imports  average  only  Bo.  155,400,  and  are  miscella- 
neous —  oil,  the  principal  one,  forming  about  a  fifth  of  the 
whole.  Of  the  exports,  which  average  Bo.  1,820,000,  grain, 
(exported  to  Leghorn  as  entrepdt)  forms  85  per  cent. ;  youfts, 
8  per  cent. ;  and  wool  nearly  4  per  cent. 


Trade  with  Belgium. 


Imports. 

Ezportt. 

Machines  and  models 
Worked  metals 
Colonial  prodace 
Dye-stuffs    - 
Miscellaneous 

Total    - 

Silver  Rottb.^ 

273,400 
43,300 
42,200 
24,600 

236,000 

Per 

Cent. 

441 
7-0 
6-8 
4-0 

38*1 

Oleaginoos  grains     - 

Flax 

Cereals 

Timber 

Wool 

Hemp 

Miscellaneoiis 

Total    - 

Silver  Roub. 

681,400 
465,300 
337,800 
214,000 
158,300 
41,700 
6,000 

Per 
Cent. 

35-8 

24*5 

17-7 

11-2 

8*3 

2-2 

0*3 

100 

619,500 

100 

l,904,.500 

Here  we  perceive  that  machines  and  models  are  the  chief 
articles  of  import,  of  which  they  form  44  per  cent.  Worked 
metals  and  colonial  produce,  which  come  next,  amount  be- 
tween them  only  to  Bo.  85,500.  The  other  articles  are  trifling. 
Of  our  exports,  olea^ous  grains  and  hemp  form  more  than 
three-fifths ;  cereals  18  per  cent. ;  and  timber  11  per  cent. 
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Trade  with  Spain. 


Imports. 

Silver  Roubles. 

Per  Cent. 

Wine     -            .            -            - 

1,121,300 

51-2 

Olive  oil              -            -            - 

400,500 

18*3 

Salt        -            -            -            - 

277,900 

12-7 

Fruit       .            .            -            - 

228,100 

10-4 

Sandal-wood      -            -            - 

75,800 

3-4 

Lead      -            -            -            - 

54,200 

2-5 

Miscellaneous     -            -            - 
Total 

32,100 

1-5 

2,189,900 

100 

Our  exports  are  exceedingly  trifling  —  not  more  on  an 
average  than  Bo.  98^400.  The  two  chief  items  are  flax  and 
timber. 

Trade  with  Portugal. 


Importj. 

ExporU. 

Wine 

Salt  - 

Olive  oil       - 

Fruit 

Miscellaneous 

Total    - 

Silirer  Roub. 

613,500 

213,200 

152,400 

29,600 

88,600 

Per 
Cent. 

55-9 

19-4 

13-9 

2-7 

81 

Flax 
Hemp 
Timber 
Misccllancoufl 

Total    - 

saver  Bomb, 

277,800 

131,800 

77,200 

28,500 

Per 

Cent. 

53*9 

25*6 

15-0 

5-5 

515,300 

100 

1,097,300 

100 

Wine  here  occupies  the  main  place  amongst  the  imports, 
the  only  other  articles  of  any  consequence  being  salt  and  olive 
oil.     Our  exports  consist  of  flax,  hemp,  and  timber. 

Trade  with  Sweden. 


Importf. 

Exports. 

• 

Drugs  (mostly  alum) 
Salt 

Dye-stuffs    - 
Miscellaneous 

Total    - 

Stiver  Roub. 

59.900 
43,800 
14,300 
30,000 

Per 
Cent. 

40-5 

29-6 

9-6 

20*3 

100 

Cereals 

Hemp 

Tallow 

Hcmp-sccd  oil 

Oleaginous  grains     - 

Flax 

SaiUcloth 

Miscellaneous 

Total    - 

Silver  Roub. 

749,700 

519,200 

228,300 

87,600 

72,100 

39,100 

81,100 

111,400 

'Per 
Cent. 

40-8 
28-2 
12*4 
4-8 
3-9 
2-1 
1-7 
61 

148,000 

1,838,500    100 

Our  imports  are  very  trifling.  Our  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  com,  hemp,  and  tallow,  to  the  value  amongst  them  of 
Ro.  1,497,200,  or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole. 
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Trade  with  Norway. 


Imports. 

• 

ExporU. 

Salt  fish  (cod  and 

herrings)  - 
Peltry 
Miscellaneous 

Total    - 

Sitwer  Boub, 

1,368,500 
91,200 
39,800 

Per 

Cent. 

91-3 
61 
2*6 

Cereals 

Hemp 

Sail-cloth 

Cordage 

Hides 

Miscellaneous 

Total    - 

SU9fr  Roub, 

297,000 
37,400 
37,000 
35,600 
15,100 
29,400 

Per 

Cent. 

65-8 
8-3 
8-2 
7-9 
3-3 
6-5 

1,499,500  1  100 

451,500 

100 

Our  imports  from  Norway  consist  chiefly  of  salt  fish.  Our 
main  article  of  export  is  cereals,  in  which  there  is  a  steady  trade, 
coifliisting  chiefly  of  rye  and  rye  meal,  from  Archangel  to  those 
northern  districts  of  Norway  which  do  not  produce  grain  enough 
for  their  own  consumption. 


Trade  with  Denmark. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

JStfv.  Romb. 

Per  Cent. 

Siht.  Romb. 

Per  Cent. 

Wine  and  spirits 

56,300 

20-4 

Cereals 

374,700 

24*3 

Colonial  produce 

40,700 

14*8 

Hemp 

305,600 

19*8 

Fruit .        -        - 

39,100 

14*2 

Flax  -        -        - 

278,600 

18-1 

Fish  .        .        - 

20,700 

7-5 

Oleaginous  grains 

225,300 

14-6 

Drugs 

11,600 

4-2 

Cor£ige     - 

93,900 

61 

Dye-stuffs  - 

10,200 

3-7 

Potash 

42,300 

28 

Miscellaneous 

96,900 

35-2 

Feathers     - 

40,200 

2*6 

Sail,  doth    -          • 

26,800 
23,800 

1-7 
1-6 

Total- 

275,500 

100 

Hides 

Timber 

18,700 

1*2 

Miscellaneous 
Total  - 

110,200 

72 

1,540,100 

100 

This  trade  is  in  great  part  an  intermediate  one.  We  receive 
from  Denmark  a  variety  of  forei^  products^  as  wine,  fruit,  and 
colonial  produce,  but  in  inconsiderable  quantities.  Cereals, 
hemp,  flax,  and  oleaginous  grains  are  our  main  articles  of  export. 

Trade  with  Greece. 
Of  the  imports,  which  average  Bo.  491,400  74  per  cent, 
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conaists  of  wine  and  21  per  cent  of  olive  oil.  Our  expoi 
which  average  Ro.  238,100  consiet  almoet  solely  of  ceres 
namely,  wheat  and  a  small  quantity  of  maize. 

Trade  with  the  Ionian  Isles. 

The  imports,  which  average  Ro.  263,600,  consist  entirely 
two  articles — olive  oil  to  the  value  of  nine-tenths,  and  colon 
produce  to  the  value  of  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  The  expor 
which  average  Ro.  137,700,  consist,  like  those  to  Greec 
almost  entirely  of  wheat  and  maize. 


Having  now  finished  our  comparative  view  of  the  commer 
which  we  carry  on  with  European  and  transatlantic  C(mntri« 
we  will  proceed  to  take  a  similar  view  of  our  trade  with  Aji 
The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  that  trade  durii 
the  two  periods  1833-37  and  1649-53.     (See  table,  p.  435.) 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  balance  of  trade  during  t 
period  1849-53,  with  the  coontnes  specified  in  the  table  b 
referred  to.  The  snm  total  of  the  imports,  it  will  be  perceive 
does  not  correspond  with  that  in  the  other  table,  a  diecrepani 
which  arises  from  our  having  deducted  the  value  of  the  Em 
pean  merchandise  imported  into  the  Caucasian  province 
averaging  Ro.  705,200. 


tepon.. 

Exert.. 

Eiuufl 

Import^ 

sa^  Horn*. 

MT6,100 

6,146,400 

3SB,7O0 

64 

a,49S,900 

831.900 

3,864,000 

380^ 

1,924,700 

1,717,800 

206,900 

120 

ABiWic  Turkey 

770,900 

737.700 

33.2U0 

4-5 

627,400 

340,600 

286,800 

84-2 

Khiva 

BI4,30U 

87,SO0 

126,800 

143-0 

83,300 

21.700 

11,600 

53-5 

Total    - 

639,000 

367,200 

171,800 

46-8 

14,081,600 

10,250,800 

3,330,800 

374 

According  to  the  table,  p.  435.  (which  is  derived  fro 
official  returns)  the  imports  from  China  would  have  auj 
mented  in  the  course  of  the  sixteen  years  from  1837  to  18i 
by  Ro.  4,296,200  or  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  : 
but  in  ooDsequence  of  the  alteration  that  took  place  in  18< 
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in  the  rate  of  raluAtion  (see  ante,  p.  199.)  the  increase  1 
a  certain  extent  is  merely  apparent  To  ascertain  the  re 
increase  we  must  divide  the  progress  into  two  periods,  the  ot 
preceding,  the  other  subsequent  to,  the  altemtlon.  The  avera^ 
annual  value  of  the  imports  amounted  in 

P.H.d,  p,»«.g  d„.,»  {IJg-JS  »,f-  '^^ 

IncToate  —  SI'S  per  cent.  Bo.    442^00 

And  in 

Periods  wbwqacnl  to  allemtion  ( [H^^l  ^^  ^^f^-^  - 

Increue  —  lB-4  per  cent.  Ro,  1,209,700 

On  uniting  these  two  periods,  we  obtain  an  effective  increai 
of  Ro.  1,651,900,  which  ia  in  the  proportion  of  40  per  cent 
and  if  we  take  further  into  consideration  the  prt^tress  thi 
may  have  taken  place  in  1840-41,  independently  of  the  chang 
in  the  estimated  prices,  we  may  carry  the  real  increase  of  in 
portation  in  the  space  of  seventeen  years  to  about  45  per  cen 
For  the  same  reason  the  increased  value  of  the  total  importi 
tion  in  our  trade  with  Asia,  which  results  from  the  tabli 
amounting  to  Bo.  7,760,900,  or  114  per  cent,  must  be  rectifie 
as  follows:  —  The  average  annual  value  of  the  total  import 
from  Asia  amounted 


eof  riBJ 


1833-33  to  Bo.  6,36fi,eOO 

_lB3i»-40       „       

IncresM  =  37'6  per  cent.  B 
Subseqaent  to  Mid  change  i  ,! 


Taking  the  sum  of  llie  two  periods,  we  have  an  efiectii 
increase  of  Ro.  4,731,200,  or  55*1  per  cent.,  adding  to  whic 
the  increase  of  1840-41  (eliminated  from  the  foregoing  calci 
lation)  we  may  carry  the  total  increase  of  importation  to  aboi 
60  per  cent.  The  imports  from  Persia  have  increased  aboi 
three-fourths  in  value  since  the  period  1833  37 ;  those  froi 
the  Steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  three-fifths ;  those  from  Asiati 
Turkey  upwards  of  140  per  cent ;  those  from  Khiva  npwarc 
of  50  per  cent    On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  from  Bokbai 
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and  Ehokan  have  faUen  off^  the  former  upwards  of  6  per 
cent.9  the  latter  63  per  cent. ;  these,  however,  do  not  include 
the  imports  from  Taschkend,  which  are  stated  separately  in  our 
tables,  and  were  formerly  included  in  the  imports  from  coun- 
tries not  specially  enumerated. 

In  regard  to  our  exports  to  China,  and  the  increase  of  the 
total  value  of  our  exports  to  Asia,  the  table  requires  the  same 
rectifications  as  in  regard  to  our  imports.  According  to  the 
official  returns,  our  exports  to  China  have  increased  by  Ro. 
4,327,000,  or  138  per  cent.,  and  our  total  exports  to  Asia  by 
Ko.  5,304,000,  or  107  per  cent. ;  but  taking  into  account  the 
change  in  the  rate  of  estimate,  we  obtain  the  following  re- 
sults:— 

Trade  with  China.     Average  value  of  exports 

T>ra^;..«-  f.>  «i,-r  ««  f  1833-35       Ro.  1.792,000 
PteTioastochange|jg3Q_^^      „     2.327,300 

Increase  =  30  per  cent  Bo.    535,300 


Snbseqnent  to  change  < 


1841-43       Bo.  6,177,200 
1850-52       „      7,434,600 


Increase  »  20*4  per  cent.  Ro.  1,257,400 

The  sum  of  the  two  gives  an  effective  increase  of  Bo. 
1,792,700,  or  50*4  per  cent. ;  and  allowing  farther  for  the  in- 
crease of  1840-41,  we  may  approximatively  estimate  the 
entire  increase  during  the  period  of  seventeen  years  at  55 
per  cent. 

Trade  with  all  Asiatic  countries  in  cumulo.     Average  value 
of  exports 

TVo^i^n.  ^  ^»i««r»«  / 1 833-35       Ro.  4,7 1 5,200 
PreTiouBtochange|j33g_^^j      „      5.050,000 

Increase  »  7-1  per  cent  Ro.    334,800 


«  ,  .1.  f  1841-43       Ra    9.642^00 

Subaequent  to  change [, 35^52    ^       u:595.50O 

Increase  »  20*3  per  cent.  Ro.    1,953,300 

The  sum  of  the  two  periods  gives  an  effective  increase  of 
Bo.  2,288,000,  or  27 '4  per  cent. ;  and  allowing  for  the  increase 
of  1840-41,  we  may  estimate  at  30  per  cent,  the  entire  in* 
crease  during  the  seventeen  years.     The  largest  real  increase 
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has  been  on  the  exports  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  have  more 
than  tripled ;  those  to  the  Steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  have  in- 
creased three-fourths ;  those  to  Bokhara  have  increased  8  per 
cent. ;  but  those  to  Persia  have  remained  stationary,  and  those 
to  all  other  parts  of  Asia  have  fallen  off.  Upon  the  total 
movement,  we  find  that,  eliminating  the  difference  which  re- 
sults from  the  change  in  the  rate  of  valuation,  the  trade  with 
China  has  increased  45  or  50  per  cent.;  with  Persia  52  per 
cent ;  with  the  Steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  67  per  cent  These 
three  countries  now  represent  more  than  four-fifths  in  value 
of  our  Asiatic  trade.  Our  trade  with  Asiatic  Turkey,  which 
was  formerly  inferior  in  importance  to  that  with  Bokhara,  is 
now  larger  than  the  latter.  The  trade  with  Taschkend, 
which  did  not  use  to  be  separately  noticed  in  the  official  tables, 
now  represents  a  value  of  Bo.  539,000  for  imports,  and  Bo. 
367,200  for  exports,  making  a  total  movement  of  Bo.  906,200. 
The  balance  of  trade  is  against  us,  presenting  an  excess  of 
importation  of  Bo.  3,830,800,  or  37^  per  cent,  with  all  Asiatic 
countries.  In  the  China  trade  the  value  of  the  imports  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  exports  only  by  5  j-  per  cent ;  but  in  the 
trade  with  Persia  the  value  of  the  imports  exceeds  that  of  the 
exports  in  more  than  the  proportion  of  1  to  4 ;  and  the  Khiva 
trade  presents  an  excess  of  importation  of  145  per  cent  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  our 
trade  with  the  various  countries  mentioned  in  the  table :  — 


Trade  with  China. 


Importf. 

Exports. 

Sav.  Bomb. 

Per  Cent. 

Silv.Roub. 

Per  Cent. 

Tea    -         -         - 

6,110,900 

94*4 

WooUen  manufac- 

Refined sngar 

97,500 

1-5 

tures      (mostly 

Silks     (indading 

cloth)      - 

2,598,000 

42-3 

raw  silk  10,500 

Cotton  goods 

1,398,300 

22-8 

roubles)  - 

68,400 

1-1 

Peltry 

1,103,700 

18-0 

Cotton   manufac* 

Youfls  and  other 

tares 

29,200 

0-4 

dressed  liides  - 

605,100 

9-8 

Miscellaneous^    - 

170,100 

2-6 

Linen  and  hempen 

. 

maiinfactim^  * 

106,100 
73,800 

1-7 
1-2 

Total  - 

6,476,100 

100 

Wrought  metals  - 

Coral 

57,700 

0-9 

Horn 

39,000 

0-6 

Miscellaneoas 
Total  - 

164,700 

27 

6,146,400 

100 
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In  our  Importo  from  China  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the 
exception  of  tea^  there  is  nothing  to  make  a  trade.  Of*  our 
exports,  woollen  manufactures,  doth  especially,  represent  more 
than  two-fifths,  cottons  nearly  a  fourth,  and  peltry  nearly  a 
fifth.  Youfts  and  other  dressed  hides  form  nearly  10  per 
cent.* 

Trade  with  Persia. 


Importa. 

Exporti. 

Silver  Roub. 

Per 

Cent. 

Silver  Boub. 

Per 
Cent. 

Cotton  manafactures 

1,392,500 

39-8 

Iron 

164,400 

19-8 

Silk  manafactares    - 

414,600 

11-9 

Caucasian  silk 

130,800 

15-7 

Raw  and  thrown  ailk 

370,900 

10-6 

Drugs 

60,600 

7-3 

Fruit 

314,000 

9-0 

Wrought  metals 

57,600 

6-9 

Cereals 

140,500 

4-0 

Dye  -  stuffs   (chiefly 

Raw  cotton  - 

106,100 

3-0 

Derbent  saffron  and 

Cotton  twist 

84,800 

2-4 

madder)  - 

50,300 

6'0 

Peltry 

83,500 

2-4 

Copper 

48,300 

5-8 

Woollen    fabrics 

Hides 

36,300 

44 

(chiefly  shawls)     - 

76,300 

2-2 

Linen  and  hempen 

Fish 

73.000 

21 

fabrics 

35,400 

4-3 

Cattle 

73,000 

21 

Woollen  manufac- 

Dye-stuffs    - 

42,500 

1-2 

tures 

32,500 

3-9 

Hides  and  skins 

35,500 

l-O 

Wrought  gold  and 

Miscellaneous 

288,700 

8*3 

gold  wire  - 

32300 

3-9 

Silk  manufactures 

31,600 
22,000 

3*8 

Total    . 

3,495,900 

100 

Wheat 

2-6 

W                   ' 

Unwrought  metals    - 

19,200 

2-3 

Cotton  manufactures 

10,000 

1-2 

Miscellaneous 
Total    - 

100,600 

121 
100 

831,900 

Here  cotton  manufactures  form  two-fifths  of  our  imports,  a 
circumstance  which  is  owing  to  the  prevalent  use  amongst  our 
Mussulman  populations  of  the  Caucasus  of  fabrics  manufactured 
in  the  Oriental  style.  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  some 
Oriental  silks.  The  third  article  on  the  list  is  the  Persian  silk 
worked  up  in  our  Moscow  factories ;  and  these  three  together 
form  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  total  importation.  Our  ex- 
ports, relatively  small,  consist  of  a  variety  of  articles  of  which 
iron  and  Caucasian  silk  (which  the  Persians  use  for  some 
ordinary  fabrics  on  account  of  its  cheapness)  form  the  chief. 

*  See  Supplementary  Note  C.  at  end  of  volume. 
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Trade  toith  the  Steppes  of  the  Kirghiz. 


Imports.  4 

Exports. 

Silver  Boub. 

Per 
Cent. 

saver  Ruub. 

Per 
Cent. 

Cattle  and  sheep 

1,312,300 

68-2 

Cotton  manufactures 

807,600 

47-0 

Hides 

181,700 

9-4 

Wheat 

280,500 

16-3 

Peltrjr 

105,000 

5-5 

Youfts  and  dressed 

Horses 

65,000 

34 

hides 

206,000 

120 

Cotton  manufactnres 

39,300 

20 

Woollen  manufac- 

Woollen     ditto 

36,100 

1-9 

tures  (chiefly  cloth) 

102,500 

6-0 

Miscellaneous 

185,300 

9-6 

Wrought  metal 

46,500 

2-7 

, 

Horses           -             • 

32,900 
20,800 

1*9 

Total    - 

1,924,700    100 

Iron 

1-2 

Silk  manufactures    - 

20,200 

1-2 

Peltry- 

16,900 

1-0 

Miscellaneous 
Total    - 

183,900 

10-7 

1,717,800 

100 

Cattle  and  sheep  (chiefly  the  latter,  valued  for  their  tallow), 
hides,  and  peltry  represent  83  per  cent,  of  our  imports  from  the 
Steppes  of  the  Kirghiz.  Our  chief  exports  are  cotton  manufac* 
tures,  wheat,  and  leather. 


Trade  with  Asiatic  Turkey. 


Imports* 

Exports. 

Silver  Romb. 

Per 
Cent. 

Silver  Roub. 

Per 
Cent. 

Cotton  goods 

380,600 

49-4 

Caucasian  silk 

317,200 

43-0 

Tobacco 

84,600 

110 

Hides 

97,600 

13-3 

Silks 

81,800 

10-6 

Cereals 

84,900 

11-5 

Peltry 

39.300 

51 

Cavinr 

36,500 

4-9 

Fruit 

17,300 

2-2 

Timber 

29,400 

40 

Grain 

15,800 

2  0 

Raw  cotton  - 

28,200 

3-9 

Cattle 

15,500 

2  0 

Cattle 

26,000 

3-5 

Hides 

13,400 

1-7 

Wax 

21,700 

2-9 

Woollens 

12,900 

1-7 

Silks 

19,800 

2*7 

Dye-stuffs    - 

12,800 

1-7 

Wool 

19,200 

2*6 

Miscellaneous 
Total    - 

96,900 

12-6 

Miscellaneous 
Total    . 

57,200 

7-7 

770,900 

100 

737.700 

100 

Of  the  imports,  cotton  goods  represent  nearly  half,  and  along 
with  tobacco  and  silk  goods  make  up  more  than  seven-tenths. 
Nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  exports  are  composed  of  Caucasian 
eilk,  ludes,  and  cereals. 
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Trade  with  Bokhara. 


Imports. 

Export 

ti. 

Silver  Roub. 

Per 
Cent. 

Silver  Roub. 

Per 
Cent. 

Cotton  goods 

268,800 

42*8  Cotton  goods 

140,400 

41-2 

Peltry 

106,000 

16*9  Youfts  and  other  sorts 

Cotton  twist 

79,400 

12*7      of  leather 

41,400 

12*2 

Raw  cotton* 

68,400 

10-9  Iron 

28,900 

8-5 

Cattlet 

22,800 

3*6  Wrought  metals 

26,800 

7-9 

Fruit 

21,300 

3*4  Dye-stuffs    - 

22,300 

6-5 

Silk  manufactures     - 

1 1,900 

1-9 

Refined  sugar 

19,800 

5-9 

Dve-stuffs    - 

11,200 

1-8 

Woollen  manufac- 

18,900 

5-5 

Miscellaneous 

37,600 

60 

tures 

'  Miscellaneoufl 

42,100 

12-3 

Total    - 

627,400 

100 

Total    - 

340,600 

100 

Cotton  goods  represent  more  than  two-fifths  both  of  the  im- 
ports and  of  the  exports.  Next  to  this  article  the  chief  imports 
are  peltry,  cotton  twist,  and  raw  cotton,  and  the  chief  exports 
leather  and  iron. 

Trade  with  the  City  of  Taschhend, 


Impori 

tt. 

Export*. 

Cotton  manufactures 

Fruit 

Peltry 

Silk  manufactures    - 

Raw  cottonj 

Cotton  twist 

Miscellaneous 

Total     - 

Silver  Roub. 

250,500 
122,400 
49,200 
22,400 
19,600 
13,200 
61,700 

Per 
Cent. 

46*5 
22-7 
91 
4-2 
3-6 
2-5 
11-4 

100 

Cotton  manufactures 
Leather 
Woollens  (chiefly 

cloth) 
Iron 

Worked  metals 
Dve-stuffs    - 
Miscellaneous 

Total    - 

Silver  Roub. 

199,200 
78,700 

16,300 
16,200 
15,800 
12,000 
29,000 

Per 
Cent. 

54-2 
21-4 

4-4 
4-4 
4-3 
3-3 
80 

539,000 

367,200 

100 

Here  again,  as  in  the  trade  with  Bokhara^  cotton  goods  form 
the  main  article  both  of  import  and  export.     Next  to  them 
come  fruit  and  peltry  amongst  the  imports,  and  leather  amongst 
the  exports. 

♦  The  raw  cotton  is  of  a  very  ordinary  description,  and  chiefly  used  for  pre- 
paring wicks. 

t  The  only  importation  of  cattle  figuring  in  the  returns  was  in  1853,  to  the 
value  of  1 14,000  roubles. 

I  Sec  note  *,  supra,  ^ 
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Trade  with  Khiva 


Imporu. 

E.p,rti. 

Raw  cotton 
CottOQ   manaTac- 

Dje-stufTs  - 
Total 

Sill.  «mt 
T4.40O 

56,aoo 

56^00 
B6,900 

347   ' 

26-5 
SG-2 
12-6 

Cotton    muiafac- 

YoiirtaandleUhitr 
Dye-staffe  -        - 
MiscellaneoDJ      - 

Total 

S9,S00 
13,600 

12,600 
31,800 

PbOdi 

337 
15-5 
U* 

3G'4 

2U,300 

100 

S7,500 

100 

Baw  and  manufactured  cotton  and  dye-stufis  form  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  imports.     The  exports  are  insignificant. 


Trade  toith  Khokan,  exclusive  of  the  City  of  Tesckkend. 

This  trade  in  itself  insigDificant  (the  imports  averaging  onlj 
Bo.  33,300  and  the  exports  Ro.  21,700)  consists  to  the  ex 
tent  of  three-fourthfl  in  an  exchange  of  cotton  goods  (^ins 
cotton  goodS)  thie  single  article  forming  77  per  cent,  of  the  im 
porta  and  62  per  cent,  of  the  exports. 


Having  now  brought  our  statistical  analysis  of  the  foreigi 
commerce  of  the  empire  to  a  close,  we  shall  add  a  few  supp^ 
mentary  facts  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  Finland  both  with  thi 
empire  and  with  foreign  coimtries,  and  also  with  regard  to  thi 
trade  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  before  the  suppression  of  thi 
line  of  cuatom-houses  which  separated  that  kingdom  from  thi 
other  possessions  of  the  empire. 


Trade  with  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
During  the  two  periods  1824-28  and  1846  50 — tlie  lattei 
being  the  quinquennium  immediately  preceding  the  abolitioi 
of  the  separate  custom-house  line  —  lie  mean  annual  move 
ment  of  trade  betwixt  the  kingdom  and  the  empire  was  aj 
follows :  — 
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During  1824-S 
„       18 16-6  > 

Increase  or  decrease  • 

Imports  into 
Russia. 

Exports  from 
Russia. 

Total  Move- 
ment. 

Excess  of  Im- 
portation. 

Kxcess  of  Ex- 
porution. 

SHv.  Roub. 

1,A4G.700 
1.304.700 

1.395.400 
2,475.200 

3,312,100 
3.869.900 

481,300 

•               • 

1.080.500 

452,000 
decrease. 

1,109.800 
increase. 

&57.800 
increase. 

Here  we  perceive  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  24J  per 
cent.,  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  more  than  81  per  cent., 
and  an  excess  of  importation  of  35  per  cent,  giving  place  to 
an  excess  of  exportation  of  more  than  77  per  cent.  The 
change  is  referable  partly  to  some  alterations  introduced  in 
1832  into  the  old  tariff,  which  had  favoured  various  articles  of 
Polish  manufacture,  and  partly  to  the  progress  which  has  since 
then  been  made  in  various  departments  of  Russian  industry, 
especially  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  quinquennium  1846- 
60:  — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

SOv.Bouh. 

Percent 

Sito.  Boub. 

Per  Cent. 

Woollens  (chiefly 

Cattle 

661,500 

26-7 

cloth)     - 

364,600 

261 

Com  -        -        - 

530,100 

21-4 

Wrought  metals  - 

243,600 

17-5 

Tallow 

318,000 

12-9 

Zinc  -        -        - 

200,300 

14*4 

Tea   -        -        - 

149,500 

6-0 

Iron  - 

105,600 

7-6 

Tobacco     - 

100.200 

4-0 

Wool 

98,300 

71 

Horses 

95,700 

8-9 

Writing  paper/and 

Peltry 

93,100 

8-8 

paper  hangings 

48,300 

3-5 

Youfts  and  other 

Fringe-work 

29,200 

2-1 

sorts  of  leather 

83,100 

2-2 

Cereals 

25,500 

1-8 

Caviar 

52,800 

2-2 

Manufactured  lea- 

Wool 

51,900 

21 

ther 

25,100 

1-8 

Wrought  metals  - 

48,000 

1-9 

Straw    hats,  and 

Drugs 

28,200 

1-1 

other  articles  of 

Butter 

24,800 

1-0 

dress 

24,800 

1-8 

Miscellaneous     - 

268,300 

10-8 

Stearinc  candles  - 
Carnages   - 

20^00 
20,100 

1-4 
1-4 

Total 

2,473^00 

100 

Musical      instru- 

ments 

17,400 

1-2 

Wood-work 

16,700 

1-2 

Miscellaneous 
Total 

156,000 

11-1 

1,394,700 

100 

From  this  table  we  perceive  that  woollens,  wrought  metal, 
and  zinc  formed  three-fifths  of  the  imports,  whilst  cattle,  cereals. 
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and  tallow  formed  more  than  a  similar  proportion  of  the  ex- 
ports. The  whole  articles  resumed  in  categories  present  the 
following  result :  — 


Produce  (animals  included)  - 
Raw  materials,  and  other  arti- 
cles for  industrial  purposes 
Manufactured  articles 
Miscellaneous      .        •        . 

Total 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Sav.  Roub. 
37,800 

460,400 

845,500 

51,000 

Per  C«nt. 
2*7 

33-0 

60-6 

3-7 

St'tv.  Roub. 
1,602,000 

539,400 
130,000 
203,800 

Per  C*™t. 
64-7 

21-8 
5-3 
8*2 

1,394,700 

100 

2,475,200 

100 

We  perceive  from  this  collocation  that  manufactured  articles 
represented  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  imports  from  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  into  Russia,  and  littie  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  exports  from  Bussia  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
This  indicates  that  several  branches  of  industry  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  kingdom  than  in  the  empire,  particularly  as 
regards  the  price  at  which  the  manufacturer  can  afibrd  to  sell 
them :  this  is  specially  the  case  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Trade  with  Finland. 

During  tiie  two  quinquennia,  1824-28  and  1849-53,  the 
mean  annual  movement  of  trade  between  Finland  and  the 
empire  was  as  follows :  — 


In  1824-28 
1849-53 

Increaae 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess 

Of  Imports. 

1 
Of  ExporU. 

SHv.  Roub. 

164,100 

895,400 

Slip.  Roub. 
478,100 
1,989,700 

Siiv.'Roub, 

Sav.  Roub. 

314,000 

1,094,300 

731,300 

1,511,600 

Thus  the  importation  into  Bussia  of  the  products  of  Fin- 
land has  increased  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  11,  whilst 
the  exportation  of  Bussian  products  to  Finland  has  increased 
in  the  proportion  of  little  more  than  1  to  4.  The  excess  of 
exportation  during  the  first  period  is  equal  to  190  per  cent., 
and  during  the  second  period  to  122  per  cent.  The  principal 
articles  of  the  trade  ure  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 
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Importf. 

Export!. 

Sa».  Roub. 

Per  Cent. 

Sav.  Ronb. 

Per  Cent. 

Cotton   manafac- 

Cereals      (chiefly 

turcs 

209,600 

23  4 

rye-meal) 

1,308,900 

65-8 

Iron  -        -        - 

203,900 

22-8 

Tobacco     - 

124,400 

6-2 

Tar    - 

140,600 

15-7 

Cordage 

59,800 

30 

Butter 

81,100 

90 

Stearine  and  tal- 

Salt and  smoked 

low  candles 

39,100 

2*0 

flesh*      - 

42,800 

4-8 

Wrought  metals  - 

36,700 

1-8 

Wrought  metals  - 

33,100 

3-7 

l>ressed  hides 

35,700 

1-8 

Peltry 

30,600 

3-4 

Linseed  and  hemp* 

Timber  and  fire- 

seed oil  - 

31,400 

1-6 

wood 

25,200 

2-8 

Hemp 

30,500 

1-5 

Copper  t     - 

22,000 

2-5 

Linen 

27,100 

1-4 

Salt  and  smoked 

Miscellaneous 

296,100 

14-9 

fish 

19,400 
12,600 

2-2 
1-4 

11911                    •                 " 

Window  glass     - 

Total 

1,989,700 

100 

Miscellaneous 
Total 

74,500 

8-3 

895,400 

100 

More  than  seven-tenths  of  the  Imports  are  made  up  of 
cotton  goods,  iron,  tar,  and  butter.  It  is  remarkable,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  industry  of  Finland,  that  cottons  should 
be  imported  to  such  an  extent,  notwithstanding  the  great  pro- 
gress of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  empire.  The  impor- 
tation of  butter  is  favoured  by  the  proximity  of  the  capital ; 
that  of  iron  by  the  deamess  of  the  article  in  the  empire. 
Amongst  the  exports,  bread-stuffs  hold  the  first  rank,  forming 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  This  arises  from  the  sterility 
of  the  Finnish  soil,  which  is  covered^  with  rocks  and  lakes, 
and  does  not  produce  grain  enough  for  the  consumption  of  the 
natives.     Arranged  in  classes  the  articles  stand  as  follows :  — 


Ptoduco      -        -  -        - 

Haw  materials,  and  others, 

for  industrial  uses  - 

Manufactures       -  -        - 

Miscellaneous      -  -        - 

Total  -  -        - 


Imports. 


8il9,  Roub. 
155,000 

429,300 

270,400 

40,700 


895,400 


Per  Cent. 
17-8 

48  0 

30-2 

4-5 


100 


Export!. 


Sitv.  Rfmb. 
1,501.600 

209,700 

260,500 

17,900 


1,989,700 


Per  Cent. 
75-5 

10-5 

131 

0-9 


100 


•  Solely  in  1853,  to  the  ralue  of  214.000  roubles. 

f  Only  during  the  last  two  years,  1852  and  1853,  to  the  ralae  of  110,000  roaK 
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Tbua  produce  forms  mora  tban  tliree-fburtha  of  tbe  Rnssia: 
ezporta  to  Finland,  and  little  more  than  17  per  cent,  of  tfa' 
importe.  Baw  materiala,  again,  form  nearly*  half  the  impor 
tation  from  Finland,  and  onlj  10^  per  cent,  of  the  exports  t 
it.  Induetrial  products  form  nearly  a  third  of  the  importe 
but  no  mora  them  13  per  cent,  of  the  exports. 

Finland's  Trade  with  Foreign  Countries. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  b; 
articles  during  the  same  quinquennium,  namely  1849-53 :  — 


Impom. 

Biporf. 

Per 

sa,  B«*. 

CobDul  prodnce      • 

1,4GB,800 

310 

Timber 

1,131,100 

56-3 

6  S  2, 500 

13-8 

Tar- 

359,400 

ir-9 

Salt 

4S9,DO0 

9-7 

Fire  wood  and  other 

Iron  «nd  steel 

377.000 

B'O 

forest  prodocts      - 

198,300 

9-9 

Cotton  twist 

837,100 

OruQ  and  Ooor 

91.000 

4-S 

Raw  cotton  - 

163,800 

3-9 

Fieh 

36,000 

18 

Wine 

158,400 

3 '3 

Batter 

30,900 

1-9 

Arrack,    mm,     and 

Potaah 

20,800 

1-0 

other  wm  of  epitit* 

145,800 

31 

MiiccUaneooi 

141,500 

Dnifs 

145,400 

81 

Fmit 

113.600 

Total         - 

2,008,900 

100 

Tobacco       - 

93,800 

ao 

UuccliMieoni 
Total 

697,600 

14-7 

4,730,800 

Too" 

The  balance  of  llus  table  presents  an  ezoeas  of  inipMtatJoi 
of  Bo.  2,721,900.  This  excess,  Tery  large  for  a  countay  « 
email  and  of  sncli  limited  financial  resources  as  Finland,  mus' 
nirtly  overflow  into  the  adjacent  pioTinces  of  the  empire 
The  chief  imports  are  colonial  prodncts,  manufactures,  salt 
iron,  and  cotton  yam,  which  amongst  them  compose  two-thirdi 
of  tlie  whole.  Of  the  enumerated  imports,  produce  forms  &\\ 
per  cent  Of  the  exports,  building  timber  forms  three-fifUu 
and  forest  products  of  all  dcscriptione  85  per  cent. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


MARITIME  NAVIGATION. 


Progress  of  Navigation  in  the  different  Seas  and  Ports.  —  Tonnage  and  Na* 
tionalitles  of  Vessels. — General  Observations. —  Shipping  of  Finland. — Coasting 
Trade 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  our  navigation  we  shall 
here  present  the  reader  with  a  comparative  view  of  the  num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  our 
ports,  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  at  the  commencement  and  at 
the  end  respectively  of  the  period  of  thirty  years,  extending 
from  1824  to  1853  :  — 


Rntered  • 
Cleared  - 

ToUl  - 

Period  1824.1828. 

Period  1849-1853. 

With  Cargoes. 

la  Ballast. 

Total. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballaat. 

Total. 

Ve<sels. 
1,894 
3,960 

Lasts. 

139,813 
322,192 

Vessels. 
2,1M 
131 

Lasts. 

19.'»,779 
9,riG8 

VesMls. 
4,046 
4.091 

Lasts. 

335,592 
J32,160 

Vessels. 
3,415 
7,563 

Lasts. 

261,347 

H72,656 

Vessels. 
4,694 
394 

1 
Lasts.  1  Vessels. 
459,061      8.109 
23.991 1    7,967 

Lasts. 
720.408 
696.646 

5,854 

462,305     2,283 

205,447     8,187 

667,752 

10.978 

934,00'^ 

5.088 

483,052    16.066 

1.417,054 

A  comparison  of  the  two  periods  shows  that  the  total  move- 
ment has  increased  by  7,929  vessels,  or  92  per  cent.,  as  regards 
number,  and  by  749,302  lasts,  or  112  per  cent.,  as  regards 
tonnage.  The  mean  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  during  the  first  period  was  82  lasts,  whilst  during  the 
second  period  it  was  88  lasts, —  a  fact  which  shows  an  increase 
in  the  relative  number  of  vessels  of  a  larger  tonnage.  The 
proportion  entered  in  ballast  to  those  entered  with  cargoes 
was,  during  the  first  period^  as  100  to  88  for  number,  and  as 
100  to  71  for  tonnage ;  and  during  the  second  period,  as  100 
to  73  for  the  former,  and  as  100  to  57  for  the  latter.  The 
increasing  proportion  of  vessels  entered  in  ballast  is  referable 
to  the  nature  of  our  trade ;  our  exports  are  heavy  and  bulky  ; 
our  imports,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  salt,  and  coal,  are 
the  reverse.  The  more,  therefore,  our  commerce  extends,  the 
larger  will  the  jproportion  of  vessels  entered  in  ballast  natu- 
rally become.  Of  vessels  cleared,  there  were  during  the  first 
period  1  in  ballast  to  30  with  cargoes,  and  during  the  second 
period,  1  of  the  former  to  19  of  the  latter.  As  regards  ton- 
nage the  proportion  was  1  to  33  during  the  first  period,  and 
1  to  28  during  the  second ;  so  that,  tried  by  the  better  test, 
the  difference  between  the  two  periods  is  much  smaller.     In  • 
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the  total  movement,  the  Biuuan  ships  amounted  to  1250  vei 
sels,  measuring  82,266  lasts,  during  the  first  period,  and  1 
2188  vessels,  measuring  183,736  lasts,  during  the  second,  bein 
an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  in  number,  and  of  123  per  cent,  i 
tonnage.  During  the  first  period  the  share  of  BuBsiaa  vesse 
in  the  total  navigation  was  equal  to  15'4  per  cent,  in  numbe. 
and  12'3  percent,  in  burden;  during  the  second  period  th 
proportion  fell  to  I3'6  per  cent  in  number,  but  rose  to  13  pt 
cent;  in  tonnage, —  another  proof  of  the  increased  number  < 
vessels  of  a  lai^er  burden.  During  the  first  period  the  mea 
burden  of  Bussiau  vessels  was  66  lasts,  and  of  foreign  vesse 
85 ;  during  the  second  the  mean  burden  of  Bussian  vesse 
was  84  lasts  and  of  foreign  vessels  89.  Oo  the  whole  ov 
mercantile  marine  has  kept  its  place  in  the  race  of  competitio 
with  foreign  fii^s,  without,  however,  visibly  outstripping  then 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  navigatioQ  in  tfa 
different  seas  which  wash  the  coasts  of  the  empire :  — 


PomottluUih:      . 

BiKk  Bund  Sea 

Z          CupUnSM        ' 

p«.d ,..,.,,. 

Period  ll«-M. 

lerr-d     ■Dd 
clund. 

-- 

Tjinuiti 

VeKtla'im- 
lered     and 
dewed. 

'— 

S 

l.Ml 

Sl.«s 

61-B 

a 

"i9.Ma 

T 

«.13T      1    fler.TM 

vn 

,.,«.       Ml>.». 

„ 

From  this  table  we  perceive  the  great  increase  of  on 
shipping  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow,  which  hi 
more  than  quadrupled  as  to  number  and  nearly  quadrupled  i 
to  tonnt^,  whilst  the  Baltic  shipping  has  increased  on) 
35  per  cent,  in  number  and  a  trifle  more  than  50  per  cent,  i 
tonnage.  The  former  by  the  above  table  has  outstripped  tb 
latter  absolutely  in  regard  to  tonnage,  and  during  the  last  tw 
years  it  has  taken  the  lead  in  number  of  sail  and  in  tonnag 
both,  as  the  following  figures  will  show  : — 


In  1SG9 
1868 

Totilofthetwoywrg      - 

Baltic. 

Black  Sea  mid  Sta  of  Aiow. 

7,134' 
9,194 

603  094 
696.711 

VetKlt 
7.818 
10,132 

B08.S9! 
1.1S5.1S1 

ie,3SS 

l,298,B-)i 

17,950 

1,933,713 
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Thu8^  during  these  two  years,  the  navigation  of  the  southern 
ports  exceeded  that  of  the  Baltic  by  1622  sail,  or  nearly  10  per 
cent,  as  to  the  number  of  vessels,  and  by  634,908  lasts,  or 
nearly  50  per  cent,  as  to  their  tonnage.  During  the  period 
1824-28  the  Baltic  navigation  formed  more  than  three-fifths, 
whilst  that  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azow  formed  little 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  movement ;  and  during  the 
other  quinquennium  the  southern  ports  represented  47  per 
cent.,  the  Baltic  only  44  per  cent.,  of  the  whole.  This  rapid 
development  of  the  southern  navigation  is  referable  chiefly  to 
the  South  Russian  com  trade,  and  to  the  greater  latitude  which 
the  climate  allows  for  the  expedition  of  merchandise  by  sea. 
The  ports  of  the  Sea  of  Azow  nave  had  the  largest  share  in  the 
result.  During  the  period  1824  -28  the  port  of  Taganrog  was 
the  only  one  of  which  the  shipping  was  of  any  importance ;  and 
its  entries  and  clearances  averaged  onlv  341  vessels  measuring 
33,105  lasts,  whilst  during  uie  period  1849-53  this  port 
reckoned  on  an  average  1,059  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of 
124,170  lasts.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  port  we  have  seen  the 
rise  since  1837  of  those  of  Marioupol  and  Berdiansk,  the  former 
with  245  vessels  measuring  32,561  lasts,  and  the  latter  with 
441  vessels  measuring  58,456  lasts,  which  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Sea  of  Azow  during  the  period  in  question  made  a  total  of 
1745  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  215,187  lasts;  so  that  it  has 
more  than  quintupled  as  to  number,  and  more  than  sextupled  as 
to  tonnage.  The  navigation  of  the  White  Sea  has  more  than 
doubled  as  to  the  number  of  vessels,  but  has  increased  only 
four-fifths  in  tonnage,  and  has  lost  its  relative  importance.  That 
of  the  Caspian  has  remained  entirely  stationary.  The  number 
6f  vessels  during  the  two  periods  does  not  vary  by  a  single 
unit ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  chances  are  against  the  in- 
crease of  commerce  in  this  closed  sea,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
nomade  and  semi-barbarous  populations.  The  mean  burden  of 
the  vessels  was — 


In  the'Boltic    • 

Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azow 
White  Sea 


ISU-M. 

iM9L^a. 

La$t$, 

Lata. 

74 

82 

120 

100 

106 

80 

Thus  the  number  of  small  vessels  has  augmented  in  the 
White  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azow  in  greater 
proportion  than  the  number  of  large  vessels ;  whilst  in  the  Baltic 
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the  converse  is  die  case.  In  regard  to  the  proportion  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  respectively^ 
we  find  during  the  last  quinquennium  the  following  results : 
Baltic  ports :  Entered  100  vesseb  in  ballast  to  103  wi^  cargoes, 
an^OO  lasts  in  ballast  to  106  in  cargo ;  cleared  100  vessels  with 
caigoes  to  4  in  ballast,  and  100  lasts  in  cargo  to  5  in  ballast. 
White  Sea  ports:  Entered  100  vessels  in  ballast  to  25  with 
cargoes,  and  100  lasts  in  ballast  to  12  in  cargo ;  cleared  all  with 
cargoes.  Ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azow :  Entered 
100  vessels  in  ballast  to  51  with  cargoes,  and  100  lasts  in  ballast 
to  34  in  cargo ;  cleared  100  vessels  with  cargoes  to  8  in  ballast, 
and  100  lasts  in  cargo  to  3  in  ballast  *  The  Baltic  navigation  is 
thus  the  most  favourable  for  double  freights,  since  the  number 
of  vessels  entered  there  with  cargoes  exceeds  that  of  those 
entered  in  ballast,  whilst  in  all  uie  other  seas  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case.  The  circumstance  is  referable  mainly 
to  the  large  importations  into  some  of  these  ports  of  a  few 
heavy  articles,  such  as  salt,  raw  cotton,  raw  sugar,  coal,  and 
logwood. 

The  following  tables  present  a  siunmary  view  of  the  num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  principal 
ports  of  the  empire  during  the  two  periods  1824-28  and 
1849-53 : — 


Baltic  Sea. 


Period  1834-28. 

Period  1849-53. 

VetMU. 

Tonnage. 

Veuela. 

Tonnage. 

Lasts. 

Per  Cent. 

JAiSit. 

Per  Cent. 

Cronstadt 

2,343 

201,204 

490 

8,300 

318,801 

51-0 

Riga       - 

2,196 

154,203 

37-6 

3,133 

231,338 

370 

libaa 

388 

17,495 

4-3 

393 

20,053 

3-2 

Narva     - 

127 

12,385 

30 

256 

22,308 

8-6 

Pemau 

160 

10,745 

2-6 

143 

11,372 

1-8 

Reval      - 

176 

7,308 

1-8 

180 

9,941 

1-6 

Windaa  - 

102 

4,200 

10 

174 

9,058 

1-4 

Other  Baltic  ports 
Total 

84 
5,576 

2,865 

0-7 

54 

2,615 

0-4 

410,405 

100 

7,633 

625/i86 

100 

At  the  port  of  Cronstadt  we  have  here  an  increase  on  the 
tonnage  of  upwards  of  48  per  cent,  with  a  relative  increase 
of  2  per  cent.     At  Kiga  there  is  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
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50  per  cent.5  whilst  the  relative  tonnage  is  a  shade  lower. 
These  two  ports  now  represent  88  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
Baltic  navigation.  Of  the  secondary  ports^  those  of  Narva 
and  Windau  have  made  most  marked  progress.  Libau^  again , 
which  lies  nearest  of  the  whole  to  foreign  ports,  and  which  is 
also  the  longest  open  to  navigation  *,  has  lagged  behind  most 
of  the  others, —  its  increase  in  tonnage  being  only  15  per  cent., 
—  and  now  ranks  lower  than  Narva.  Its  other  advantages  seem 
to  be  counterbalanced  by  its  distance  from  the  principal  tho* 
roughfares. 

White  Sea. 


Archangel 
Onega    - 

Total 

Period  1834-28. 

Period  1849-S3. 

Veuels. 

Tonniige. 

VesseU. 

Tonnage. 

564 
13 

59,252 
1,790 

Per  Cent. 
971 
2-9 

1,299 
82 

101,761 
8,846 

Per  Cent. 
92  0 
8  0 

577 

61,042 

100 

1,381 

110,607 

100 

The  movement  of  the  port  of  Archangel  has  increased  72 
per  cent. ;  but  the  port  of  Onega,  of  which  the  movement  has 
nearly  quintupled,  has  gained  so  much  upon  it  that  it  now 
represents  only  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole  instead  of  more 
than  97. 


*  Navigation  lasts  from  the  middle  of  Febrnarj  until  towards  the  end  of 
December,  and  in  mild  winters  sometimes  continues  the  whole  jear  round ; 
whilst  it  lasts,  on  an  average,  only  six  months  at  Cronstadt  and  seven  months  at 
Riga.  The  access  to  the  port  of  Libau  is  so  easj  that  vessels  can  get  in  and  out 
with  anj  wind,  and  tHe  voyage  being  shorter  and  safer  than  to  or  from  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  the  premium  of  insurance  is  50  per  cent  lower  as  compared  with 
St  Petersburg,  and  25  per  cent  lower  as  compared  with  Riga.  Yet  with  all 
these  advantages  Libau  takes  only  the  fifth  place  amongst  our  northern  ports : 
the  movement  of  its  navigation  does  not  amount  to  a  fifth  of  that  of  Archangel, 
although  the  latter,  situated  at  the  extreme  north  of  European  Russia,  is  opeu 
onljr  |five  months  of  the  year,  and  the  government  to  which  it  belongs  is  one  of 
the  least  peopled,  least  productive,  and  most  remote  from  the  more  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  Archangel  owes  its  superiority  solely  to  its  river  naviga- 
tion: the  Dwina  places  it  in  conmiunication  with  several  important  provinces  j 
whilst  the  port  of  Libau,  although  locally  much  nearer  to  various  fertile  and 
productive  districts,  wants  the  means  of  communication  with  these,  and  can  never 
attain  the  importance  to  which  its  local  advantages  entitle  it  until  it  obtains  rail* 
way  communication  with  the  river  Niemen,  and  with  the  Petersburg  and  Warsaw 
railway. 
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Black  Sfa  and  Sea  of  Aiow. 


% 


Odewft    - 

Eapitoria 
Theododa 
Kerucb  - 

rmodinun. 

Pn1odlM»-S». 

VhmU. 

Tdo 

«„. 

V-^ 

r«,«^ 

960 
341 

es 
ei 

59 

132,745 
33,105 
5,920 
5.918 
4,685 

P«CB.t. 

7SS 

ie-3 
3-a 

3-3 
S6 

8,311 
1.059 
67 
145 
334 
44a 
604 
845 
179 
1,305 

■L-id. 
807,581 
124,r0 
7.404 
17,823 
32,989 
SB.456 
49.547 
32,561 
13.099 
17,765 

PsCcoi. 
46-5 
18-8 

2-7 

s-o 

Innait     . 

7-5 
4-9 
8-0 
2-7 

Reoi     "^ 

■   - 

Tool 

1,5*3 

IBS,86T 

100 

6,591 

661,415 

100 

The  navigatioD  of  the  port  of  Odessa  has  increased  133  pe 
cent ;  that  of  Taganrog  nearly  fourfold.  "We  have  alread; 
seen  (anti,  p.  448.)  that  the  increB«e  of  navigation  in  ou 
southern  has  greatly  exceeded  that  in  our  northern  porta ;  bn 
besides  this,  the  above  table  shows  us  another  difference,  whid 
is  TTorth  adverting  to.  The  Btdtic  navigation  ezhihita  a  ten 
dency  to  concentrate  more  and  more  in  ^e  two  ports  of  Cron 
Btadt  and  Riga,  whilst  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azow  navi 
gation,  instead  of  directing  itself  entirely  to  the  two  clue 
porta,  Odessa  and  Taganrog,  has  reached  and  given  import 
ance  to  various  other  localities.  The  navigation  of  Theodosi 
has  more  than  tripled ;  that  of  Kertsch  has  increased  as  1  to  7 
and  the  ports  of  Berdiansk,  Ismail,  and  Marioupol,  fonnerl; 
too  trifling  to  be  separately  noticed  in  the  returns,  ate  riainj 
into  some  degree  of  importance.  The  combined  movemen 
of  these  three  ports  represented  during  last  quinquenniui 
more  than  a  fifUi  of  the  whole  navigation  of  these  seas.  Ii 
consequence  of  the  simultaneous  impulse  communicated  t 
these  secondary  porta,  the  relative  importance  of  Odessa  ha 
declined.  Instead  of  73  per  cent,  of  the  whole  navigation 
not  more  than  46-}-  per  cent  is  now  represented  by  that  port. 
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Caspian  Sea, 


Astrakhan 
Bakoa     - 

Total 

Period  1824-88. 

Period  1849-A3. 

Vessel*. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

126 
335 

13,928 

* 

Percent. 

106 
355 

Last*. 
8,181 
11,365 

Per  Cent. 
41-9 
58*1 

461 

w              m 

*              m 

461 

19,546 

100 

We  have  already  observed (an/c,  p.  449.)  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Caspian  has  remained  stationary ;  and  here  we  find,  in  the 
port  of  Astrakhan,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  largest  river  in 
Europe,  a  falling  off  in  the  tonnage  of  more  than  41  per  cent. 
This  decline  of  a  port  so  favoured  by  its  geographical  position 
is  a  matter  that  calls  for  special  study  with  a  view  to  aiscover 
the  cause  and  the  remedy.  In  the  following  table  the  principal 
ports  of  the  empire  are  arranged  according  to  the  importance  of 
their  navigation  during  last  quinquennium :  the  fourth  column 
exhibits  the  mean  burden  of  the  vessels  by  which  they  were 
visited : — 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Average 
Burden. 

Lattt. 

Per  Cent. 

LatU. 

Cronstadt 

3.300 

318,801 

22-5 

97 

Odessa  -            - 

2,311 

307,581 

217 

133 

Riga  - 

3,133 

231,338 

16-3 

74 

Taganrog 

1,059 

124,170 

8-8 

117 

Archangel 

1,299 

101,761 

7-2 

78 

Berdiansk 

442 

58,456 

41 

132 

Ismail 

604 

49,547 

35 

82. 

Kertsch 

234 

32,989 

2*3 

141 

Mahonpol 

245 

32,561 

2-3 

13S 

Nanra 

256 

22,308 

1-6 

87 

Libaa 

393 

20,053 

1-4 

51 

Theodoaia 

145 

17,823 

1-3 

123 

Reni -                -                - 

179 

13,099 

09 

73 

Pemau 

143 

11,372 

0-8 

80 

Bakoa 

355 

11,365 

0-8 

3% 

Other  ports  (tonnage  10,000 

last*  and  under) 
Total 

1,968 

63,830 

4-5 

32 

16,066 

1,417,054 

100 

*  The  tonnage  is  not  given  in  the  official  retnrns  of  this  period.    It  was  com- 
posed of  small  vessels  of  froax  20  to  30  lasts,,  or  less. 
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We  here  perceive  that  the  three  priacipal  ports,  CrooBtad 
Odeesa,  and  Kign,  absorb  tbree-fillha  of  the  whole  caTigation 
Taganrog  and  Archange]  between  them  represent  16  per  cent, 
and  all  the  rest  put  together  no  more  than  23^  per  cent,  of  tb 
entire  movemciit.  It  is  aomewhat  remarkable  that,  in  r^ai 
to  the  mean  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  frequent  them,  vanoi 
second-rate  porta  5iould  take  precedence  of  the  more  importai 
ones.  In  this  respect  Cronstadt  takes  only  the  seventh  an 
Kiga  the  twelfth  place.  The  circumBtance  is  referable  to  tb 
large  number  of  small  vessels  which  frequent  the  latter  port. 
The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  number  and  tonnag 
of  vessels,  with  distinctdon  of  their  nationality,  that  entere 
and  quitted  our  ports  during  the  two  periocis  1824-28  an 
1849-53  :— 

Nationalitif  of  Vessels. 


Foitod  ISlt-3». 

period  1M9-5S. 

V<m«1l|          Tanug*. 

VttuH 

Tm«^. 

Fer 

Out. 

TjIi. 

English 

3.336 

317,033 

47-5 

3,97? 

449,046 

31-7' 

1,250 

82,266 

123 

2,188 

183,269 

12-9 

AoMrian 

67,137 

638 

104.308 

7-4 

SardiDiaa    -]     . 

728 

78,180 

5S 

346 

39,333 

167 

20,822 

1-5 

Tu»c«n       J    . 

56 

6,906 

Swedish 

505 

26,777 

4-0 

914 

59,958 

4-a 

Dutch 

395 

24,387 

1,181 

73,780 

5-B 

Pnuuan 

S91 

22349 

633 

50,030 

3-6 

DBDith 

17,974 

3-7 

550 

25,665 

1-8 

United  RMa  - 

136 

17,889 

2-7 

100 

80,371 

2S0 

16,994 

3-5 

527 

37,645 

8-7 

BuiOTeruui      - 

163 

10,466 

1-6 

399 

16,281 

Tarkish 

156 

10,081 

1,797 

68,602 

4-8 

Lnbeck 

18B 

9.2  IS 

1-4 

141 

9,694 

French 

92 

7,192 

11 

380 

30,452 

22 

3,766 

25 

1,880 

Bremen 

2.620 

37 

3,797 

60 

2,316 

1-2 

151 

6,992 

Portngue»       - 

346 

5 

394 

loniui 

106 

251 

S6.2I8 

1-9 

Fenrian 

U 

41 

665 

Greek 

1,268 
10 

141,356 
913 
150 

10-0 

Belgian 

Total  - 

•       ■ 

8,137 

667,752 

100 

16,066 

1,417,054 

100 

•  Together  =21  per  cent. 
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A  comparison  of  these  two  periods  shows  a  considerable 
change  in  the  numerical  relations  of  the  various  flags  that  seek 
our  ports.  The  English^  though  still  foremost  in  rank,  has  lost 
much  of  its  preponderance.  The  increase  of  its  tonnage,  42 
per  cent.,  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  various  other  nations. 
The  great  development  of  our  Black  Sea  conmierce  has  attracted 
a  number  of  Italian  vessels  to  our  southern  ports ;   but  the 

Srindpal  share  in  this  trade  has  fallen  to  the  Greek  marine, 
'he  flags  of  the  whole  Italian  states  together  reckoned  up  only 
29,333  lasts  during  the  period  1824-28 ;  during  the  period 
1849-53  the  Sardmian  flag  alone  counted  78,180  lasts,  the 
Neapolitan  20,822,  and  the  Tuscan,  6,906,  making  a  total  of 
105,908  lasts,  or  more  than  thrice  their  tonnage  during  the 
former  period.  The  flag  of  independent  Greece,  the  first 
appearance  of  which  dates  scarcely  further  back  than  twenty 
years  since,  now  occupies  the  third  place  in  point  of  importance. 
In  consequence  of  all  these  changes  the  English  flag,  which 
formerly  represented  nearly  half  the  tonnage  entenng  and 
clearing  our  ports,  now  represents  only  3l"7  per  cent.  The 
Russian  tonnage  has  increased  123  per  cent.,  but  the  relative 
position  of  the  national  flag  to  the  entire  movement  is  hardly 
altered.  The  Austrian  tonnage  has  increased  55  per  cent.,  but 
the  relative  position  of  Austria  is  a  step  lower  down.  The 
Dutch  tonnage  has  more  than  tripled,  and  the  Turkish  more 
than  sextupled,  the  latter  increase  being  referable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Black  Sea  corn  trade.  The  flag  of  the  Ionian 
Isles,  which  used  to  be  a  rare  phenomenon  in  our  poi*ts — a  vessel 
per  annum — has  of  late  acquired  some  degree  of  importance. 
The  quinquennial  average  is  251  vessels,  measuring  26,218 
lasts,  and  representing  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  navigation. 
The  mean  burden  o^  the  vessels  sailing  under  the  various  flags 
was  as  follows : — 


American 

Austrian 

Neapolitan 

English 

Greek    -  -  - 

Sardinian 

Ionian    -  -  - 

Prussian 

Russian 

Thus  there  were  only  seven  flags,  of  which  the  average 
burden  exceeded  100  lasts,  and  those  of  largest  tonnage  were 
the  American  and  the  Austrian. 


•aits. 

t 

Lastt. 

204 

Ftrench 

• 

-     so 

163 

Mecklenburg 

- 

-       71 

125 

Swedish 

- 

-       66 

113 

Dutch    - 

. 

-       62 

111 

Danish  - 

- 

-       47 

107 

Hanoverian 

- 

-       41 

104 

Turkish 

- 

-       38 

94 

Other  flags 

- 

-       66 

84 

45d 
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The  following  tables  exhibit  the  proportions  in  which  th< 
various  flags  participated  in  the  navigation  of  the  different  sea 
that  wash  our  coasts  during  the  period  1849-53. 

Baltic  Ports. 


English         ... 
Bussian         .               .                • 
Dutch            .                .                - 
Swedish         ... 
Prussian        ... 
Mecklenburg 

Danish          ... 
Americaa      ... 
French          ,               -               . 
Hanorerian   •                •                - 
Hanseatic      ... 
Neapolitan     -                .                - 
Oldenburg     ... 
Portuguese    -               -               . 
Belgian          ... 
Spwish          -                .                - 
Greek            ... 
Austrian  (a  single  vessel  measuring 
150  lasts)  ... 

Total  - 

VeMelf. 

Tonnage. 

2,711 

849 

1,026 

779 

411 

421 

480 

99 

213 

306 

169 

40 

116 

5 

5 

2 

1 

Lasts. 

288,764 

75,456 

62,306 

43,402 

34,240 

28,085 

21,731 

20,249 

16,005 

12,207 

11,367 

5,507" 

5,022 

394 

364 

200 

127 

60^ 

» 

Per  CeoC 

46-2 

12-1 

lOH) 

6-9 

5-5 

4-5 

8-5 

8-2 

2-5 

1-9 

rs 

1-9 

* 

7,633 

625,486 

100 

White  Sea  Ports. 


English          ... 
PrMsian        ... 
Bussian         ... 
Dutch            ... 
Mecklenburg 

Danish          ... 
Hanoverian    ... 
Swedish         ... 
Oldenburg     ... 
French           ... 
Hanseatic       ... 
American  (a  single  vessel  measur- 

mf  204  lasts) 
Belguui  (ditto  measuring  84  lasts) 

Total    - 

VefMli. 

Tonnage." 

600 
87 
271 
128 
63 
63 
88 
90 
30 
17 
18 

Lasts, 

62,482 

11,178 
9,304 
8,713 
5,459 
3,467 
8,221 
2,000 
1,648 
1,521 
1,498 

821 
34/ 

Percent 
56-5 
lO-l 

8-41 

7-9 

4-9 

8-1 

2-9 

I'S 

1-5 

1-4 

1-4 

0-1 

1,380 

110,607 

100 
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Ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  ofAzow. 


Greek 

Austrian        ... 

English          ... 

Russian         -                .                • 

Sardinian       ... 

Turkish 

Ionian           ... 

Neapolitan     ... 

Swedish         ... 

French           ... 

Tuscan          ... 

Prussian        ... 

Mecklenburg 

Dutchj 

Hanseatic      ... 

Hanoverian    .                .                - 

Belgian          ... 

Danish           ... 

Oldenburg     ... 

American      ... 

Total     - 

VcMeb. 

Tonnage. 

1,267 

638 

666 

648 

728 

1,797 

251 

127 

115 

150 

56 

35 

43 

27 

16 

10 

5 

7 

5 

• 

La$tt. 

141,229 

104,248 

97,800 

79,578 

78,180 

68,602 

26^18 

15,315 

14,556 

12,926 

6,906 

4,612^ 

4,101 

2,761 

2,186 

853 

515 

467 

322 

40 

% 

Percent. 

21*4 

15*8 

14*8 

12*0 

12*0 

10*3 
3-9 
2*3 
2*2 
1*9 
1*0 

2*4 

6,591 

661,415 

100 

Ports  of  the  Caspian. 


Russian         ... 
Persian          .               ,               . 

Total     • 

VeMeU. 

Tonnage. 

420 
41 

La$ii. 
18,875 
671 

Percent, 
96*6 
3*4 

461 

19,546 

100 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  appears  that  the  English  flag 
takes  precedence  of  all  others  in  the  two  northern  seas, — 
embracing  in  the  Baltic  46,  and  in  the  White  Sea  56^  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  movement.  Next  to  it  come  the  Russian  -and 
Dutch,  —  the  three  together  forming  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the 
whole.  Taking  the  White  Sea  by  itself,  the  Prussian  flag 
comes  next  to  the  English,  and  the  national  only  third,  —  the 
three  together  representing  three-fourths  of  the  whole  tonnage. 


*  A  single  ressel  measuring  100  lasts  entered  and  cleared  during  the  whole 
period. 
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In  the  fiouthem  ports  the  Greek  flag  comes  first,  covering  mo 
than  a  fifth  of  the  tonn^e ;  next  comes  fhe  Austrian,  coverii 
about  a  sixth ;  third  in  order  comes  the  English,  followed 
equal  line  by  the  national  and  Sardinian.  These  five,  togetb 
with  the  Turkish,  represent  more  than  86  per  cent,  of  t 
whole.  Tiie  following  table  exhibits  an  account  of  the  numb 
and  tonnf^e  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  northern  ai 
southern  ports  respectively,  distinguishing  the  countries  frc 
which  they  arrived,  or  to  which  they  were  hound :  — 


'"r'Av^.iJJr"''" 

K.r,h.rnP.m. 

—•"'•"- 

'""■ 

Ilkl'li^SUIn 
AiLiha 

0lhMC™t 

npon't 

«i 

"17.66I 

Por 

a, 

9» 

Si 
i-e 

»■^ 
3-S 

VhipIi. 
tu 

3E 

"sl.lBH 
9.ML 

V«>r]t. 
Ml 

g.i 

ii'f^ 

Total 

S,D13 

,=^m 

6.=., 

<».,.,a 

From  the  above  table  we  perceive  that  in  the  nortliem  pot 
the  chief  communication  is  with  England,  —  embracing  mo: 
than  half  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared.  Kext 
England  come  Denmark  *  and  Holland.  In  the  southern  poi 
the  navigation  to  and  from  Turkey  takes  the  lead.  This  is  r 
ferable  to  the  circumstance  that  many  vessels  arriving  from  tJ 
Archipelago,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  or  boui 
ultimately  for  Austria,  Greece,  or  the  south  of  France,  call  ; 
Constantinople  to  complete  or  deliver  a  portion  of  their  carj 
and  receive  their  final  destination.  Next  to  Turkey  com 
England ;  then,  the  Italian  States ;  and  these  three  togethi 
embrace  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  whole.  In  the  total  mov' 
ment  of  the  northern  and  southern  ports,  England  tdces  tl 
first  pUce,  with   about  38  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage,  and 

■  Oar  comncrcidl  relntioni  with  Deninnrk  sic  of  but  Email  impotlBiice ;  ai 
the  place  here  occupied  bj  that  country  is  referable  to  oar  numeroat  iuToicet 
Elsincur,  where  thoj  receive  (heir  defloitivo  dcelinalion  for  England,  America, 
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followed  in  gradation  by  Turkey,  Italy,  France,  Denmark  ♦, 
and  Holland.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportion  of 
the  tonnage  entered  to  the  tonnage  cleared,  together  with  the 
proportion  entered  in  ballast,  in  our  communications  with  the 
principal  countries  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table  :  — 


Cleared  to  100 

In  Ballast  to  100 

Lasts  entered. 

Lasts  entered. 

Lattt, 

Lasts. 

Austria         .... 

98 

81-8 

Holland        .... 

91 

75-2 

Denmark*    -                .                -                - 

464 

74-2 

Turkey         .... 

60 

70-2 

Italy             .... 

82 

68  0 

England       .... 

120 

62-5 

France          -                .               -                - 

147 

67-5 

Hanse  Towns               ... 

64 

49-4 

Sweden         .                -                -                - 

116 

46*6 

Prussia         .... 

74 

44-0 

Other  countries            •               -               . 

25 

59-6 

We  here  perceive  that  the  entries  are  much  larger  than  the 
clearances  with  Turkey,  Italy,  Holland,  Austria,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  Prussia,  whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  Eng- 
land, France,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  In  regard  to  obtaining 
cargoes  each  way,  the  least  favourably  situated  countries  are 
Austria,  Holland,  Denmark,  gnd  Turkey,  where  the  proportion 
of  tonnage  entered  in  ballast  runs  from  70  to  82  per  cent. ; 
the  most  favourably  situated  are  the  Hanse  Towns,  Sweden, 
and  Prussia,  where  the  proportion  entered  in  ballast  is  below 
50  per  cent. ;  whilst  England  and  France  stand  between  the 
two  extremes. 

On  combining  the  preceding  data  regarding  navigation  with 
the  figures  representing  our  commercial  relations  with  those 
countries  with  which  our  only  direct  communications  are  by 
sea,  we  obtain  the  following  results  for  the  period  1849-53  : — 

Direct  Trade  with  England:  Total  movement  Ro.  72,376,400; 
excess  of  exportation  Ko.  19,633,000,  or  upwards  of  74  per 
cent.  The  trade  employed  4,978  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
529,430  lasts ;  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  movement  of 
our  northern  and  southern  ports.  The  proportion  of  tonnage 
entered  to  tonnage  cleared  was  as  5  to  6 ;  and  the  tonnage 
entered   in  ballast  was  62^  per  cent      Trade  with  France; 


♦  See  preceding  note. 
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Total  moTement  Ro.  15,125,600;  excess  of  imporfatioii 
1,757,400,  or  upwards  of  26  per  cent  The  trade  emplc 
728  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  78,786  lasts,  representinf^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  navigation.  The  proportion  of  tonn 
entered  to  tonnage  cleared  was  as  2  to  3 ;  and  the  tonn 
entered  in  ballast  was  nearly  equal  to  that  entered  with  ca: 
Trade  with  Holland:  Total  moTement  Ro.  8,764,400;  en 
of  exportation  Bo.  2,041,800,  or  61  per  cent.  The  trade 
ployed  1,010  vesaels,  with  a  tonnage  of  71,266  laate.  '. 
proportion  of  tonnage  entered  to  tonnage  cleared  was  as 
to  9  ;  and  the  tonnage  entered  in  ballast  was  to  that  ent« 
with  cargo  as  3  to  1.  Trade  with  Belgium:  Total  movent 
Bo.  2,351,000;  excess  of  importation  Bo.  1,038,800,  or 
per  cent  The  trade  employed  107  Teseele,  with  a  tonnagi 
11,985  lasts.  The  proportion  of  tonnage  entered  to  tonn 
cleared  was  as  100  to  97,  and  the  tonnt^e  entered  in  bal 
was  to  that  entered  with  cargo  as  2  to  1.  Trade  teith  L 
mark:  Total  movement  Ro.  1,798,400;  excess  of  exportal 
Bo.  1,308,000,  or  533  per  cent  This  trade  (including  exp. 
ation  to  Elsineur)  employed  1,235  vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
75,554  lasts,  representing  about  5\  per  cent  of  the  total  ni 
gation.  The  proportion  of  tonnage  entered  to  tonnage  clea 
was  nearly  as  2  to  9,  and  the  tonnage  entered  in  ballast  wat 
that  entered  with  cargo  nearly  as  3  to  1.  Trade  with  Hwe 
and  Norway :  Total  movement  Ro.  3,625,300 ;  excess  of 
portation  Ro.  374,500,  or  23  per  cent.  The  trade  empio; 
901  veaaels,  with  a  tonnage  of  39,630  lasts.  The  proport 
entered  to  cleared  was  as  25  to  29,  nnd  the  tonnage  entered 
ballast  to  that  with  carzo  as  9  to  II  nearly.  Trade  v 
Italy:  Total  movement  Ro.  7,311,400;  excess  of  exportat 
Bo.  1,122,600,  or  36  per  cent ;  employed  999  vessels,  m 
suring  122,397  lasts ;  proportion  entered  to  cleared  nearly 
5  to  4  ;  tonnage  entered  in  ballast  to  that  with  cargo  nearly 
7  to  3.  Trade  toith  the  Spanish  Penimula :  Total  movem' 
Ro.  3,911,200;  excess  of  importation  Ro.  2,826,400,  or  t 
per  cent;  employed  216  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  21,fi 
lasts ;  proportion  entered  to  cleared  as  20  to  1,  and  ente] 
in  ballaat  to  entered  with  cargo  as  9  to  11.  Trade  u 
the  United  States  and  fFett  Indiei:  Total  movement  ] 
10,168,600 ;  excess  of  importation  Ro.  5,551,200,  or  240  ] 
cent ;  employed  105  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  18,700  las 
proportion  entered  to  cleared  as  7  to  3,  and  entered  in  ball 
to  entered  with  cargo  nearly  as  3  to  100. 

The  following  tables  presents  a  view  of  the  navigation 
Finland  during  the  period  1849-53 :  — 
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Russian  and  Fin- 
nish 
Foreign  - 

Grand  Total  - 

Entered. 

With  Cargoes. 

Total. 

VesseU. 

709 
99 

Tonnage. 

46,009 
5,886 

Vessels. 

314 
180 

Tonnage. 

23,089 
18,714 

Vessels. 

1,023 
279 

Tonnage. 

69,098 
24,600 

808 

51,895 

494 

41,803 

1,302 

93,698 

Russian  and  Fin- 
nish    - 
Foreign  - 

Grand  Total  - 

Cleared. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

792 
236 

Tonnage. 

63,187 
22,383 

Vessels. 

156 
34 

Tonnage. 

10,014 
1,670 

Vessels. 

948 
»70 

Tonnage. 

73,201 
24,053 

1,028 

85,570 

190 

11,684 

l,dl8 

97,254 

It  results  from  this  table  that  the  national  flag  figured  in  the 
total  movement  in  the  proportion  of  78  per  cent  as  to  number 
of  vessels^  and  75  per  cent,  as  to  tonnage^ — the  mean  burden 
being  at  same  time  72  lasts  for  native  vessels^  and  89  lasts  for 
foreign  vessels.  The  proportion  entered  in  ballast  and  with 
cargoes  respectively  was  38  vessels  and  45  lasts  of  the  former, 
against  62  vessels  and  55  lasts  of  the  latter ;  and  the  proportions 
cleared  were  16  vessels  and  12  lasts  in  ballast,  against  84 
vessels  and  88  lasts  with  cargo.  Of  the  foreign  vessels,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  formed  about  a  half,  and  English  about  two- 
fifths,  the  remaining  tenth  being  Danes,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Lubeckers.  In  conclusion,  we  subjoin  a  view  of  the  progress 
of  our  coasting  trade  since  1827, — that  being  the  date  at  which 
it  began  to  be  separately  stated  in  the  official  tables :  — 


Northern  Ports*  - 
Southern  Ports     - 

Toul   • 

Period  1827-31. 

Period  1849-53. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Valiie  or 
Carg<  ei. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

With 
Car  fro. 

4-M 
1.361 

In  Bal. 

last. 

143 

986 

1,129 

Total 

694 
2,347 

Sih.  Roub. 

1,685,200 
1,476.500 

With 

Carga 

1,395 

5,196 

In   Bal. 

UsL 

628 

4.669 

Total. 

2,023 
9.866 

SiUf.Boub, 

6,219,400 
10,520,900 

1,812 

2.941 

3,061.700 

6,591 

5,297 

11,888 

16,740^00 

■ 

Exclusive  of  Finland. 
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On  a  comparison  of  the  two  periods  we  perceive  that  in  1 
course  of  these  twenty-two  years  the  coasting  trade,  as  regai 
the  number  of  Tessels  employed,  has  more  than  quadrupled, 
the  increase  in  the  northern  ports  being  in  the  proportion 
100  to  341,  and  in  the  southern  as  100  to  404.  Thus  i 
progress  of  the  latter  has  considerably  outstripped  that  of  1 
former ;  and  this  difference  la  still  greater  as  regards  the  va] 
of  the  cargoes, — the  increase  in  the  northern  ports  being 
the  proportion  of  100  to  392,  and  in  the  southern  as  100 
713.  As  the  coasting  trade  is  the  nursery  of  our  mercant 
navy,  its  progress  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance :  1 
difference  in  favour  of  the  southern  ports  is  referable  to  1 
climate,  which  affords  a  much  greater  latitude  there  than 
the  northern  for  the  development  of  navigation. 


In  treating  of  the  various  important  interests  which  fo 
the  subject  of  these  volumes,  we  have  studied  them  undei 
variety  of  aspects,  with  the  view  of  conducting,  as  far  as  poe 
ble,  into  a  single  focus  the  various  elements  proper  to  form  i 
basis  of  farther  research ;  and,  from  the  details  on  which  ■ 
have  thus  found  it  necessary  to  enter,  we  have  left  oursel^ 
no  room  here  for  the  treatment  of  some  other  matters, —an 
as  our  means  of  internal  communication,  our  various  institutif 
of  credit,  and  the  financial  resources  of  the  empire, —  withe 
an  inquiry  into  which  the  task  we  have  undertaken  cant 
be  regarded  as  accomplished.  To  these  matters,  therefore, 
propose  devoting  an  additional  and  concluding  volume,  wh: 
we  hope  to  be  able  at  no  distant  day  to  deliver  to  the  public 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES 


TO 


THE    SECOND  VOLUME. 


Note  A.    Minimum  and  Maximum  Export  of  Cereals  from  the 
PRINCIPAL  Northern  and  Southern  Ports.    (See  p.  307.) 


Saint  Petenbarg,  Wheat     -        -        -        -        - 

In  1834,  '36,  '43,  and  '44, 

exportation,  nii. 
In  1824,  '25,  '26,  '27,  and  '42, 
under  5000  tchetw. 

Rye 

In  1825,  '35,  and  1841,  nU, 
In  1824,  '26,  '33.  '36,  '42, 
'43,    '44,  and  '49,  under 
4000  tchetw. 
Barley  -        -        -        -        - 
Twenty  years  in  which  ex- 
portation nil 
Oata     -        -        -        - 
Eight  years  in  which  expor- 
tation, nil 

Riga,  Wheat 

In  1845,  '50,  and  '52  nil;  and  7  years  in 
which  below  1000  tchetw. 

Rye 

Barley      •-.•-•- 

Oau 

In  1834,  '35,  and  '45,  exportation  nil 
Archangel,  Wheat      ------ 

Nil  in  1836,  and  under  1000  tchetw. 
in  1834  and  '35. 

Rye 

Barley      .••--- 
8  years  nil;  and  8  years  under  1000 
tchetw. 
OatB 

VOL.  II.  '  H  H 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Year. 


1835 


1834 


1845 
1843 
1851 


1835 
1845 
1836 

1837 


1835 
1836 


1836 


Teketw. 


210 


158 

846 

1,660 

50 


235 
5 


579 


Year. 


1847 


4      1847 


1829 


1847 


1829 


1847 
1849 
1847 

1829 


1852 
1847 


1847 


Tcketw. 


521,305 


685,378 


6,638 


381,406 


234,307 


695,811 
164,832 
557,845 

128,600 


254,520 
26,800 


467,575 
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Yr.r.      ritcHi. 


Odesn,Mli«st 

Id   I T  jftn  ont  of  the  30,  eiportalioi 

beloir  1,000,000  Uhetw. 
SiniK  1843  iDclnuve  (except  in  1891X 
expOTUtioQ  above  1,000,000. 
Bje      ...... 

5  ;Mra  ezportatiOQ  nu. 

Barley 

min  1B34,  '42,  Md  'SO. 

0»ti 

Nil  io  18S4,  '39,  '34,  (nd  '4S. 

Tagsnrog,  Wheat 

Ry«-       .       ,       -       -       - 

Atl  in  13  years. 
Barley      .       -       .       -       . 
A^  ia  19  yea™. 

Oats 

yU  in  17  yean. 


1849 
1843 
1849 


1838 
1840 


Note  B.    Trade  tith  Aiiebica.    (See  p.  430). 

RuBsia'a  direct  trade  with  America,  novr  so  limited,  would  t 
susceptible  of  much  greater  extension  had  it  not  been  eupplanted  i 
the  intermediate  commerce  of  cntrepdta.  In  1827-31,  our  impor 
from  America  (including  Ilavaimah  sugar  returned  in  the  tabli 
as  from  Spain)  represented  a  valuo  of  Ro.  7,027,600,  and  i 
1849-53  the  value  was  Ro.  7,859,900,  being  an  increase  of  only  11 
per  cent,  notwithstanding  a  large  increase  within  the  last  five-am 
twenty  years  in  the  consumption  of  American  articles,  as  cotto 
dye-stu^  raw  sugar,  tobacco,  &c.  Qreat  part  of  these  come  to  i 
through  European  entrepots,  especially  England  and  the  Han: 
Towns.  Thus,  during  1851-53,  of  1,628,702  poods  of  cotton  in 
ported,  only  310,182  came  direct  from  America,  the  rest  being  fro 
England  and  other  entrepdts ;  of  250,797  poods  of  coffee,  on! 
11,477  i  of  153,629  poods  of  tobacco,  only  12,972 ;  and  of  543,2( 
poods  of  sandal-wood,  only  129,453  were  direct  from  Americi 
ports.  Raw  sugar  was  the  only  article  of  colonial  produce  of  whi< 
the  direct  exceeded  the  indirect  importation.  The  direct  import 
tions  &om  America,  which  during  1827-31  represented  (Havannt 
sugar  included)  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  imports,  form  now  only  1 
per  cent,  of  the  latter,  and  our  direct  exportation  to  the  Uniti 
Stales  has  fallen  off  by  Ro.  379,000,  or  14  per  cent.  Dire 
commerce  is  always  of  greater  mutual  advantage  than  intermediat 
as  it  gives  employment  to  the  marine,  saves  the  whole  expens 
attending  trenBhipmentfl,  and  stimulates  exchanges. 
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Of  the  decline  of  this  commerce  between  Russia  and  America,  the 
chief  advantage  has  been  reaped  by  Enghmd,  which  has  succeeded 
in  substituting  its  own  iron,  linen,  and  cordage,  for  those  which 
America  formerly  received  from  Russia,  sometimes  by  dint  of 
counterfeiting  the  stamp  of  those  manufactories  of  ours  which  had 
the  best  name  in  the  United  States.  The  Russian  marine  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  take  much  part  in  such  a  distant 
trade ;  but  the  marine  of  the  United  States,  which  is  accustomed  to 
long  voyages  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  might  easily  appropriate  the 
whole  trade  with  Russia,  not  only  in  those  articles  with  which  they 
themselves  supply  us,  or  are  supplied  by  us,  but  also  in  the  Russian 
exchanges  with  the  rest  of  the  American  continent  and  the  island  of 
Cuba.  At  present  the  United  States'  flag  is  but  a  rare  phenomenon 
in  our  ports — American  bottoms  forming  little  more  than  1  per  cent, 
in  number,  and  3  per  cent,  in  tonnage  of  our  entries  and  clearances; 
and  yet  vesseb  with  American  cargoes  can  always  reckon  on  a 
return  cargo,  our  imports  thence  being  in  general  much  less  bulky 
than  our  exports.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  American  merchants 
and  shipowners  have  hitherto  neglected  this  branch  of  business, 
which  might  become  valuable  if  the  New  Tork  and  Boston  hooses 
had  good  agents,  especially  in  our  northern  ports. 


Note  C.    Trade  with  China.    (See  p.  439). 

As  this  trade  presents  various  anomalous  features,  the  following 
information  respecting  it  will  perhaps  not  be  found  destitute  of 
interest 

Our  commercial  relations  with  China,  after  having  been  inter- 
rupted in  1684  by  disputes  about  the  boundary  along  the  Amur, 
were  defined  by  the  treaty  of  Ncrtschinsk  in  1689,  which  accorded 
complete  liberty  of  trade  to  the  subjects  of  the  two  empires.  Under 
this  treaty  several  caravans  were  despatched  to  Pckin;  but  the 
Chinese  government,  being  but  little  disposed  upon  principle  to 
freedom  of  commerce,  being  accustomed  to  exercise  over  the  cara- 
vans certain  fiscal  rights  of  monopoly,  and  finding  it  disadvantageous 
to  have  Russian  merchandise  imported  duty  free,  threw,  under 
various  pretexts,  all  sorts  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  trade,  and 
in  1718  a  prohibition  to  sell  Russian  goods  at  Pekin  was  followed 
up  by  sending  back  the  caravan.  With  the  view  of  terminating 
these  differences,  and  at  the  same  time  putting  a  stop  to  the 
complaints  made  by  the  Chinese  against  the  Russian  merchants,  a 
convention  was  concluded  in  1728,  by  which  the  latter  were  prohi- 
bited from  entering  China,  liberty  of  trading  was  granted  at  the 
two  conterminous  points  of  Eiakhta  and  Tsouroukhaitou,  and  the 
Russian  government  reserved  the  right  of  sending  on  its  own 
account  a  caravan  to  Pekin  once  in  three  years.  From  1728  to 
1755  there  were  despatched  only  six  caravans,  consisting  principally 
of  furs  belonging  to  the  crown,  received  in  tribute  by  the  latter  from 
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the  nomade  populations  of  Siberia;  these  were  exchanged  : 
Chinese  produce,  principally  rhubarb,  which  formed  a  crown  moi 
poly.  This  caravan  trade,  however,  did  not  prove  profitable,  owi 
partly  to  new  annoyances  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  a 
merchaotB,  who  fixed  the  price  of  our  articles  at  their  own  disc 
tion,  and  partly  to  competition  from  the  private  mcrchanta 
Siberia.  Independently  of  this,  our  commercial  relations  w 
China  were  ten  times  interrupted  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  yea 
-(1744-92),  owing  principally  to  quarrels  and  brigandage  on  t 
part  of  the  border  populations ;  bat  the  longest  interruption  an 
from  the  passage  into  Russia,  in  1756,  of  10,000  AibUki  (tents)  of  f 
nomade  tribe  of  Torgoit.  The  return  of  this  emigration  into  Chi 
in  1771  removed  the  main  cause  of  misintelligence,  and  all  quarr 
were  put  an  end  to  by  the  convention  concluded  in  1792  betwc 
the  governor-general  of  Irkoutsk  and  the  chief  commissioner  of  t 
adjacent  provinces  of  China,  which  contained  clauses  binding  1 
local  asthorittes  reciprocriiy  to  watch  over  the  condnct  of  th 
subjects  and  the  r^ular  march  of  the  trade,  and  to  determine  in 
summary  manner  all  differences  that  might  arise  betwixt  parti 
Since  that  period  our  relations  with  China  have  become  mt 
regular  and  continuous.  Meantime  the  Emperor  Peter  III^  havi 
abolished  tlie  rhubarb  monopoly,  and  the  Empress  Catherine  . 
having  suppressed  the  crown  caravans,  the  China  trade  pass 
entirely  into  the  bands  of  private  parties.  From  its  nature,  ho 
ever,  it  required  a  community  of  action,  and  so  early  as  the  time 
Peter  the  Great  and  the  Empress  Anne,  government  had  seen  t 
'necessity  of  constituting  trading  bodies  on  tlie  plan  of  the  £; 
India  Companies.  These  views  were  carried  out  in  1767  by  t 
corporation  of  merchants  engaged  in  the  Kiakhta  trade,  who  form 
various  companies,  each  dealing  in  special  orticles,  and  taking  th< 
names  from  the  towns  by  which  these  articles  were  mainly  furnishi 
Of  these  companies,  six  were  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  li 
century,  namoly,  the  Moscow,  Toula,  Archangel,  Wologi 
Tobolsk,  and  Irkoutsk  companies,  —  all  represented  at  Eiakhta 
delegates  of  theit  own  number,  whose  business  it  was  —  conform! 
to  the  customs  of  the  Chinese  —  to  fix  by  previous  valuation  t 
price  of  the  merchandise,  to  watch  over  Uie  regularity  of  transi 
tions,  and  to  see  that  our  merchants  acted  by  common  accord,  a 
without  deviation  from  the  prices  adopted  by  common  consci 
These  general  principles  were  enforced  by  a  number  of  special  rul 
induced  by  the  necessity  for  opposing  a  counterpoise  to  the  combin 
action  of  the  Chinese.  These  formed  a  monopolist  corporation 
Schan-Si  merchants,  the  substance  of  whose  instructions  (issued 
the  renewal  of  our  commercial  relations  in  1792)  was,  1.  to  act 
common  and  to  use  every  means  for  rMsingthe  price  of  Chine 
&nd  keeping  down  the  price  of  Russian  commodities ;  2.  to  cnd< 
vour  by  every  stratagem  to  induce  the  Russian  merchants  to  bri 
large  quantities  of  goods  to  the  frontier,  limiting  at  the  same  til 
tho  invoices  of  Chinese  commodities  ^  3.  to  conceal  as  much 
possible  the  Chinese  demand  for  Russian  products ;   4.  to  allow 
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new  merchant  arriving  at  Maimatschind  to  carry  on  trade  on  his 
own  account  until  he  had  resided  there  a  full  year.  The  Tzargout- 
schai,  or  chief  local  authority  of  Maimatschine,  was  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  these  regulations. 

The  Chinese  at  first  conformed  to  the  principles  of  these  instruc- 
tions, and  as  soon  as  any  of  them  succeeded  in  purchasing  aa  article 
from  a  Russian  subject  at  a  price  anything  like  that  agreed  on  by 
the  Chinese  company,  this  served  as  a  rule  for  the  rest  to  offer  no 
more  ;  so  that  if  any  Russian  merchant  had  found  himself  obliged  to 
sell  his  article  at  an  under  value,  he  thus  placed  the  whole  others  in 
the  alternative  of  either  selling  likewise  at  a  loss,  or  keeping  their 
goods  on  hand  till  the  following  year.  It  was  this  that  made  the 
Russian  Kiakhta  merchants  feel  the  necessity  of  likewise  combining 
into  companies ;  but  as  they  did  not  always  very  scrupulously  adhere 
to  their  own  rules, — some  of  them  selling  under  the  prices  agreed  on, 
—  frequent  complaints  arose,  which  induced  government  to  restrict 
the  liberty  of  transactions  by  a  set  of  regulations  (sanctioned  ^^th 
March,  1800),  partly  borrowed  from  those  of  the  Chinese.  By  these 
regulations  each  of  the  existing  companies  was  required  to  delegate 
one  of  its  members,  who  should  have  charge  of  the  assortment  and 
valuation  of  the  merchandise,  under  the  control  of  the  Troitskosava 
custom  house ;  the  prices  were  to  be  fixed  previous  to  the  opening 
of  each  fair,  and  if  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  business  at  these 
prices,  a  second  set  of  prices  was  to  be  fixed  on.  Meantime  the 
Kiakhta  merchants  of  some  of  the  six  companies  began  trading  in 
articles  which  belonged  by  common  consent  to  the  department  of  the 
others ;  this  was  one  main  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Archangel  and 
Wologda  companies,  and  of  the  decline  of  that  of  Toula ;  and  the 
trade  itself  underwent  transformations  which  were  attended  with 
other  difficulties  and  new  collisions  of  interest. 

Originally  our  exports  to  China  consisted  almost  solely  of  peltry. 
The  large  quantities  of  Siberian  furs  belonging  to  the  crown  and  to 
individuals  were  at  one  time  easily  absorbed  by  the  home  market 
and  by  those  of  central  Europe,  Persia,  and  Turkey  ;  but  when  the 
Russian  national  costume  gave  place  to  the  European,  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  markets  became  too  limited,  and  government  turned  its 
attention  to  China,  where,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  the 
northern  provinces,  furs  were  in  demand,  and  the  only  want  was  a 
suitable  article  of  exchange.  .  At  first  our  imports  consisted  solely  of 
gold  and  silver  in  bars,  rhubarb,  silks,  porcelain,  and  precious  stones. 
Afterwards,  when  South  Siberia  began  to  be  peopled,  cotton  stuffs— 
chiefly  a  coarse  stuff  called  cUiba — became  the  chief  article  of  import. 
The  brick  tea*,  of  which  the  Bouriates  (a  nomade  population  of 
Siberia)  had  long  acquired  the  use,  formed  also  an  article  of  exchange 
from  the  first  From  1755  to  1762  there  was  an  average  yearly  im- 
portation of  from  5000  to  7000  poods,  besides  about  6000  poods  of 

*  The  coarsest  sort  of  tea  leaves,  steeped  io  sheep's  blood,  and  then  worked 
into  a  dry  paste  shaped  like  bricks.  It  is  boiled  up  with  milk  into  a  sort  of 
soup. 
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Other  teas  Cidled  tswietotschny  (flower  of  tea)  and  torgovy  (black  tea 
of  medium  quality).  The  extension  of  the  use  of  tea  in  Russia 
changed  entirely  iiie  character  of  the  trade.  Its  main  object  at  the 
outset  haying  been  to  find  a  market  for  our  furs,  it  fell  naturally  into 
the  hands  of  the  Siberian  merchants ;  but  as  Siberia,  with  its  scat- 
tered and  uncivilised  population,  offered  no  sufficient  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  the  Chinese,  who  wanted  our  fiirs, 
were  obliged  to  seek  for  commodities  in  exchange  which  should  find 
a  market  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Asiatic  dominions.  Of  such  com- 
modities tea  was  destined  to  be  the  most  important,  and  to  turn  in 
favour  of  China  the  balance  of  commerce  which  had  so  strongly 
preponderated  in  favour  of  ourselves ;  for  the  progress  of  its  con- 
sumption was  so  rapid  that  we  ceased  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  ex- 
changeable articles  to  balance  its  importation.  The  exportation  of 
peltry  began  to  decline  from  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century, 
owing  to  a  falling  off  in  the  productiveness  of  the  Siberian  chase,  of 
which  squirrels  formed  the  bulk.  At  the  end  of  last  century  there 
were  exported  about  7,000,000  of  squirrel  skins,  and  in  1810  not  less 
than  10,000,000;  but  since  then  the  quantity  has  fallen  off  to 
1,460,000  skins  (average  of  1849-52) ;  and  high-priced  furs,  such 
as  sables,  of  which  towards  the  end  of  last  century  16,000  were  ex- 
ported, no  longer  figure  in  the  trade  at  all.  llie  exportation  of 
beaver  skins,  formerly  30,000  to  50,000,  has  declined  to  12,000  or 
14,000.  The  skins  of  the  Muscovy  rat  (desman),  and  seversJ  other 
Siberian  furs,  have  equally  disappeared  from  the  Kiakhta  market ; 
and  the  principal  articles  of  peltry  now  found  there  are  fox  skins 
from  various  districts  of  Russia,  and  lamb  skins  from  Siberia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Thus  the  means  of  exchange  presented  by  direct  commerce 
being  found  insufficient  to  balance  the  importations  of  tea,  they 
were  supplemented  by  a  transit  commerce,  in  which  England,  Ftussia^ 
and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  took  part  by  sending  their  cloths  and 
cottons  to  China.  But  this  state  of  things  was  of  short  duration.  In 
consequence  of  some  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  transit  trade,  and 
of  the  impulse  given  to  the  national  industry  by  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem, Russian  gradually  replaced  foreign  fabrics  in  the  exchanges, 
and  peltry,  formerly  the  chief,  and  at  one  time  almost  sole  article  of 
export,  assumed  a  secondary  place.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  of 
Russian  manufacture,  with 'the  addition  of  leather,  now  form  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  exports,  furs  forming  no  more  than  18  per  cent ; 
whilst  such  articles  as  silks  and  cottons,  which  formed  at  one  time 
the  bulk  of  our  returns  from  China,  have  gradually  disappeared  from 
our  imports,  nineteen-twentieths  of  which  now  consist  of  tea.  Al« 
though  changed  in  its  elements,  the  Kiakhta  trade  continued  to 
flourish  and  prosper.  The  supply  of  peltry  had  decreased,  but  the 
demand  continued  unabated,  for  the  climate  of  Mongolia  caused  it 
to  be  in  request ;  and  the  demand  for  our  cloths  and  cotton  velveta 
likewise  went  on  increasing.  But  with  the  extension  of  mercantile 
transactions,  the  number  of  participators  in  these  increased ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  rivalries  and  disputes  sprang  up  amongst  the 
Russian  merchants  themselves,  the  unlucky  consequences  of  which 
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were  aggravated  by  foreign  competition  from  the  time  that  the 
treaty  with  England  in  1843  opened  up  four  new  harbours  to  Euro- 
pean commerce,  whilst  the  complication  reached  its  height  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  troubles  that  subsequently  broke  out.  For  a 
long  time  past  there  have  been  two  distinct  parties  engaged  in  our 
China  trade,  namely,  the  large  capitalists  of  Moscow,  who,  having 
the  manufacturers  in  their  own  hands,  ruled  the  Kiakhta  market^ 
and  the  Siberian  merchants,  who  at  first  confined  themselves  to  the 
fur  trade  and  only  at  a  later  period  meddled  with  manufactured 
goods.  The  large  capitalists  did  all  they  could  to  keep  down  these 
petty  dealers,  leaving  them  in  general  only  the  refuse  of  the  goods, 
which  gave  rise  to  opposing  interests  in  regard  to  the  fixation  of  the 
prices,  and  the  prices  were  generally  fixed  to  suit  the  more  influential 
parties.  By  degrees,  however,  the  petty  merchants  of  Siberia  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  number,  and  the  following  table  will  show 
that  they  have  now  obtained  the  preponderance :  — 


Inl830       - 
1840       - 
1850       - 
1854       - 

Merchants  of  Moscow 
and  other  Parts  of  Euro- 
pean Russia. 

Kiakhta  Merchants. 

Total. 

Number. 

Capital. 

Number. 

Capital. 

Number. 

Capital. 

36 
28 
27 
27 

SUv.  Boub, 

2,270,600 

4,617,400 

3,067,500 

2,907,800 

• 

17 
36 
53 
52 

SOv.Btmb. 
761,200 
2,266,400 
3.783,900 
4,313,000 

• 

53 
64 
80 
79 

Silv.  Roub, 

3,031,800 

6,883,800 

6,851,400 

7,220,800 

Thus  the  community  of  Siberian  merchants  which  in  1830  formed 
only  32  per  cent,  of  the  number,  with  a  fourth  of  the  capital,  engaged 
in  the  tnide,  formed  in  1854  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  number  with 
more  than  half  the  capital.  The  total  capital  has  increased  since 
1830  in  the  proportion  of  138  per  cent,  and  the  average  amount  of 
capital  per  merchant  has  risen  from  57,200  to  91,400  roubles.  The 
average  capital  per  head  of  the  Siberian  merchants  has  risen  from 
44,800  to  82,900  roubles^  or  nearly  double,  and  that  of  the  merchants 
of  European  Russia  from  63,100  to  82,900  roubles,  or  70  per  cent. ; 
so  that  the  Kiakhta  merchants  are  gaining  ground  upon  their  rivals 
in  relative  wealth  as  well  as  in  numbers.  This  change  has  been 
brought  about  by  various  causes.  1.  The  business  of  the  Moscow 
merchants  is  transacted  by  agents  residing  at  Kiakhta,  who  do  busi- 
ness likewise  on  their  own  account,  and  make  use  of  their  position, 
experience,  and  local  knowledge  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  in« 
terosts.  2.  The  advantage  which  the  rich  Moscow  capitalists  pos- 
sessed over  the  poorer  merchants  of  Siberia,  at  a  time  when  great 
part  of  the  export  consisted  of  foreign  goods  that  had  to  be  bought 
for  ready  money,  disappeared  to  a  great  extent  when  Russian  goods 
came  in  place  of  the  former.  The  Siberians,  whose  numbers  and 
means  had  increased  (partly  in  consequence  of  ihe  gold  washings)^ 
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HOW  received  goods  from  the  Moscow  manufacturers  on  the  lon^ 
credit  of  eighteen  or  two-and-twenty  months,  the  more  readily  that 
with  the  progress  of  our  industry  gluts  were  apt  to  arise.  The  arti- 
cles exported  to  Kiakhta  have  undergone  the  following  changes 
since  1830-34 :  — 

Proportion  per  cent  of  whole  ExportaHan, 


Peltry          .            -            .            .            - 

In  1830-34. 

Inl84d-58. 

44-7 

18-0 

WooUen  mana&ctures         ... 

26-0 

42-3 

Dressed  hides  and  skins       .            .            • 

11-9 

9-8 

Cotton  manufactores            ... 

8-4 

S2-8 

Linen  manufactures             -            -            - 

3-1 

1-7 

Other  articles           -            -            -            - 

6-9 

5*4 

Thus  woollen  manufactures,  from  little  more  than  a  fourth,  have 
risen  to  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole  exportation,  and  cottonil 
from  a  twelfth  to  nearly  a  fourth,  whilst  peltry  has  fallen  off  frozn 
nearly  45  to  IS  per  cent  In  1830-34  our  whole  industrial  pro* 
ducts  together  represented  less  than  half  the  entire  value;  in 
1849-53  they  represented  77'8  per  cent.  On  going  hack  to  1815-18^ 
we  find  the  former  representing  only  18*7  per  cent,  and  peltry  54 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  exports.  Under  these  altered  circumstances^ 
the  strict  application  of  the  law  of  1800  became  more  and  more 
difficult.  So  long  as  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  companiea 
or  large  capitalists,  each  dealing  in  a  particular  article,  the  compact 
was  more  easily  established,  and  the  fixation  of  uniform  prices  was 
less  difficult  when  but  little  variety  existed  in  the  quality  of  the 
goods ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  field  of  operations  enlarged,  and 
competition  became  keener  in  the  way  of  articles,  qualities,  and 
prices,  the  restrictions  became  to  the  majority  exceedingly  vexatious* 
Some  parties  sought  to  elude  them  by  clandestine  bargains ;  but 
though  such  evasions  were  practised  for  a  considerable  time,  little 
notice  was  taken  of  them  so  long  as  they  did  not  seriously  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  the  larger  capitalists.  During  the  decade 
1840-50,  however,  the  Siberian  merchants  having  gradually  become 
more  wealthy  and  numerous,  the  disputes  betwixt  the  Moscow  and 
Kiakhta  factions  about  the  fixation  of  prices  and  infringement  of 
regulations,  assumed  a  more  serious  character ;  and  in  consequence  of 
complaints  lud  before  government,  an  experimental  measure  was 
introduced  in  1851,  having  in  view  a  strictei'  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  of  1800,  and  a  more  effectual  control  of  commercial 
operations,  —  the  agents  established  at  Kiakhta  being  at  the  same 
time  prohibited  from  transacting  business  on  their  own  account. 
This  measure  proved  unsuccessful.  In  consequence  of  the  prohibi- 
tion to  act  both  as  agent  and  as  principal,  some  of  the  Kiakhta 
merchants  retired  from  business,  others  passed  from  the  first  guild  to 
the  second  or  third,  others  found  means  to  evade  the  restriction ; 
whilst  the  Moscow  merchants  again  found  themselves  inconveniently 
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restricted  in  their  selection  of  correspondents.  Meantime,  the  idea 
of  a  free  exchange  had  been  gaining  ground  even  among  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Moscow,  who  now  began  to  perceive 
the  impossibility  of  enforcing,  by  dint  of  rigour,  a  system  which  had 
become  unsuitable  to  existing  circumstances.  Experience  had  shown 
that  the  establishment  of  one  uniform  price  for  all  conmiodities 
bearing  the  same  name  had  ceased  to  be  just,  now  that  differences  of 
quality  were  frequent,  —  the  gain  of  one  man  becoming  the  loss  of 
another  ;  that  the  regulation,  when  carried  out,  had  often  the  effect 
of  impeding  sales,  to  the  injury  especially  of  the  smaller  capitalists, 
who  required  prompt  returns ;  that  the  infringements  of  the  regula- 
tions of  1800  had  been  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  and  measures  adopted  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
regulations  had  merely  vexed  the  natural  march  of  trade,  without 
attaining  the  end  proposed;  that  most  of  the  restrictions,  whilst 
they  annoyed  the  conscientious  merchant  who  submitted  to  them, 
were  successfully  evaded  by  the  less  scrupulous,  and  that  the 
general  result  of  the  regulations  had  been  to  produce  disharmony, 
instead  of  that  union  and  esprit  de  corps  which  had  been  their  aim 
and  object ;  that  the  narrow  notions  of  the  Chinese  in  regard  to 
their  conmiercial  intercourse  with  us  had  undergone  considerable 
modification ;  that  their  instructions  of  1792  (which  had  always  had 
the  force  rather  of  recommendation  than  of  a  law)  had  fallen  into 
desuetude;  that  their  habitual  contact  with  our  mercliants  had 
made  confidence  take  the  place  of  distrust,  and  disposed  them  to 
transact  business  with  individuals  even  upon  credit* to  a  large 
amount ;  that  they  no  longer  sought  either  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  Russian  merchandise,  nor  to  limit  the  supply  of  their  own ; 
that  their  esprit  de  carps,  as  a  counterpoise  to  which  the  regulations 
of  1800  had  been  devised,  no  longer  existed  but  in  name  * ;  that 
consequently  all  the  circumstances  which  had  motived  the  regula- 
tions of  1800  were  now  altered,,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  latter 
under  existing  circumstances  produced  a  state  of  matters  at  variance 
with  our  conmiercial  interests,  —  our  merchants  finding  themselves 
fettered  by  restrictions,  whilst  the  Chinese  had  the  advantage  of 
perfect  liberty  of  action ;  and  finally  that  keeping  up  high  prices 
for  Russian  goods  under  a  combination  had  repeatedly  paralysed 
business,  by  driving  the  Chinese  away  from  the  market,  and  indu- 
cing them  to  bring  a  smaller  supply  of  tea  the  following  year,  so 
that  we  sold  less  of  our  manufactures  and  paid  dearer  for  our  tea. 
Encouraged,  for  example,  by  the  ready  sides  at  Kiakhta  in  1842, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  prices  of  183 1^ 
the  Moscow  merchants  laid  on  an  additional  15  per  cent,  upon  the 
prices  of  1843 :  this  provoked  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese,  and  produced  a  stagnation  in  the  trade,  which  lasted  for 
a  considerable  time.    In  1848,  the  Russian  merchants,  who  had  been 

*  A  proof  of  this  was  afforded  in  1854,  when  the  market  was  opened  on  the 
demand  of  the  petty  Chinese  dealers  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  wholesale 
merchants. 
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disappointed  bj  a  fall  in  the  price  of  tea  at  the  Nijni  fair  of  1847, 
raised  their  prices  at  Kiakhta  from  50  to  100  per  cent. ;  this  step 
not  only  paralysed  the  transactions  of  that  year,  but  reacted  on  the 
'  trade  of  1849 ;  for  the  Chinese  brought  to  market  a  much  smaller 

'  supply  of  tea,  and  forced  the  Russian  merchants  to  sell  at  even  lower 

'  prices  than  those  of  1847.     Again  in  1853,  after  a  bad  Nijni  fair  in 

!  1852,  at  which  a  portion  of  the  tea  had  remained  unsold,  the  Moscow 

f  merchants  having  learned  that  there  was  a  large  supply  of  tea  at 

Maimatschine,  raised  their  prices  50  per  cent. ;  this  disgusted  the 
Chinese,  and  produced  a  new  stagnation.  In  consequence  of  succes- 
sive  reductions  in  the  Russian  prices,  some  business  was  done,  but 
no  more  than  10,000  chests  of  tea  were  bought  and  sold,  being  less 
than  a  tenth  of  the  usual  quantity.  The  effects  of  these  commercial 
crises  were  felt  at  the  Kiakhta  custom-house,  where  the  duties  on 
Chinese  imports,  which  during  the  years  1845-^8  averaged  5  to  54 
million  roubles,  sunk  during  the  next  four  years  to  34millions,  and 
in  1853  to  Ro.  1,650,000.  In  1854  they  improved  to  Ko.  2,860,000. 
It  was,  no  doub^  the  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances  which 
induct  government  to  resolve  on  throwing  open  the  Kiakhta  trade, 
as  the  sole  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  bickerings  to  which  the 
superannuated  regulations  of  1800  had  constantly  given  rise.  But 
there  still  remained  an  important  question  for  solution,  namely,  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  which  had  been  prohibited,  with 
the  view  of  obliging  the  Chinese  to  take  our  goods  in  exchange  for 
their  tea.  During  a  long  period  the  Chinese,  being  in  want  of  our 
furs  and  manufactures,  had  no  motive  for  preferring  our  gold  and 
silver ;  and  it  was  only  since  the  date  of  their  war  with  the  English 
that  a  demand  for  these  conmiodities  arose  -*  a  demand  which  was 
increased  by  their  own  domestic  disturbances,  when  they  found  it 
more  easy  to  secure  money  than  merchandise  against  the  risk  of 
pillage.  This  demand  gave  rise  to  clandestine  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals,  as  the  Chinese,  in  settling  their  transactions  with 
the  Russian  merchants,  took  payment  of  their  balances  either  in 
specie  or  in  bills,  which  our  merchants  cashed.  The  total  value  of 
the  bills  in  ordinary  circulation  at  Maimatschine  averaged  40,000  or 
50,000  roubles.  Various  steps  were  taken  with  the  view  of  putting 
a  stop  to  this.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Maimatschine  authori- 
ties, the  Chinese  were  forbidden  to  accept  of  bills  in  payment  of 
their  balances;  the  transmission  of  gold  to  Kiakhta  m>m  the 
interior  was  interdicted,  and  additiontd  pains  and  penalties  were 
imposed  on  contraveners  of  the  law;  but  the  result  of  all  these 
measures  was  only  to  enhance  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  China ;  half  imperials  worth  Ro.  5*15, 
were  taken  in  exchange  for.  Chinese  merchandise  at  the  rate  of  8,  9, 
or  even  10  roubles ;  the  silver  rouble  piece  was  taken  at  the  rate  of 
180  kopecks ;  and  those  merchants  who  paid  for  their  tea  in  cash, 
received  the  article  much  cheaper  than  those  who  acquired  it  in  the 
lawful  way  of  exchange.  When  gold  gradually  disappeared  from 
circulation  at  Kiakhta,  the  contraband  traffic  was  carried  on  outside 
the  walls ;    and  the  gold  which  thus  found  its  way  to  China  waa 
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approximativelj  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  roubles  per  annum 
Lastly,  the  prohibition  being  limited  to  coin  and  bullion,  the  Russian 
merchants  had  recourse  to  the  exportation  of  wrought  silver,  under 
the  form  of  plates,  cups,  spoons,  and  the  like.  This  new  element  of 
exchange  appeared  in  the  Kiakhta  market  for  the  first  time  in  1864, 
and  gave  a  fillip  to  conmiercial  operations,  which  were  then  threat- 
ened with  a  thorough  stagnation ;  but  government,  wishing  to  con- 
fine the  export  within  certain  limits,  ordered  that  the  exportation 
should  not  be  allowed  except  along  with  other  goods ;  and  that  the 
value  should  not  exceed  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  manufactures,  or 
half  the  value  of  the  peltry  exported  along  with  it.  In  1854  the 
value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  Ro.  5,810,000,  of  which  Ro. 
1,010,000  consisted  of  wrought  gold  and  silver.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  exportation  under  this  form  was  not  to  our  advantage ; 
for  as  the  Chinese  set  no  value  on  anything  beyond  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  metal,  the  cost  of  workmanship  was  thrown  away. 
The  partisans  of  prohibition,  however,  contended  that  if  free  expor- 
tation were  allowed,  the  Chinese  would  cease  to  purchase  our  goods, 
taking  in  exchange  for  their  tea  nothing  but  coin  or  bullion,  with 
which  they  would  purchase  manufactures  at  the  ports  open  to 
Europeans,  so  that  there  would  be  a  large  drain  of  the  precious 
metals  in  China,  whilst  those  factories  which  worked  solely  for  that 
market  would  be  ruined.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  propose,  that  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  smuggling  of  silver  and  gold  at  Kiakhta, 
the  exportation  of  these  metals  should  be  prohibited  along  the  whole 
Asian  frontier.  These  arguments  will  not  stand  serious  examination. 
First,  it  is  a  mere  assumption  that  the  Chinese  must  necessarily 
prefer  gold  and  silver  to  other  commodities.  In  China  the  precious 
metals  are  considered  purely  as  commodities,  and  commodities  too  of 
very  variable  value.  The  recent  demand  for  them  in  the  Kiakhta 
trade  has  been  the  result  of  temporary  circumstances,  and  does  not 
go  beyond  certain  limits.  Of  the  latter  fact  the  experience  of  the 
year  1854  itself  affords  an  indication,  as  the  export,  legally  per- 
mitted, of  manufactured  gold  and  silver  did  not  exceed  17  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  value  of  the  exports.  Again,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  north  Moguls  are  consumers  of  our  furs  and  woollens ;  they 
cannot  do  without  them ;  and  there  seems  little  probability  that  the 
Chinese  merchants  would  find  their  advantage  in  purchasing  similar 
articles  in  the  southern  ports,  and  then  transporting  them  across  the 
vast  empire  to  the  north  of  Mongolia.  The  goods  with  which 
Europeans  supply  the  south  of  China,  consist  chiefly  of  light  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  totally  unlike  our  manufactures,  and  the  Euro- 
pean merchants  have  as  strong  motives  as  ours,  perhaps  stronger,  to 
take  in  exchange  the  Chinese  produce  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
in  Europe  instead  of  specie  payments.  The  Chinese,  therefore,  have 
no  use  for  our  gold  or  silver  in  order  to  pay  for  European  merchan- 
dise. Farther,  all  the  pains  and  penalties  imposed  upon  contra- 
veners  has  never  hindered  the  smuggling  out  of  gold  whenever  it 
was  absolutely  required  in  order  to  clear  off  balances;  and  whenever 
there  has  been  an  insufficient  supply  of  specie  for  this  purpose  at 
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Kiakhta,  the  resalt  has  been  a  stoppage  of  commercial  tnuuac 
In  1853,  for  example,  the  supply  of  gold  having  been  ezhauste 
legal  commerce  was  reduced  to  10,000  chests  of  tea,  or  leas  i 
tenth  of  the  common  quantity.  Outside  Kiakhta  gold  was  smu 
out,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  25,000  chests  of  brick  t«i 
fiOOO  chests  of  flower  of  tea  were  smuggled  in.  Experienc 
shown  that  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  Asia  has 
no  barm  to  onr  commerce.  In  our  trade  with  Persia  and  A 
Turkey,  Russian  products  properly  so  called,  especially  ran 
half  manafactu red  articles,  continue  to  find  a  steady  sale;  and  i 
export  of  wooUen  and  cotton  goods  has  diminished,  whilst 
importation  has  augmented,  that  results  from  foreign  compel 
furnishing  these  articles  better  in  quality  and  cheaper  in  price, 
our  trade  with  KhiT>,  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz,  and  Khokai 
exportaliun  of  oar  manufactures,  ospecially  our  woollen  and  c 
goods,  is  more  than  triple  the  importation,  and  is  continuotisly 
gressive,  European  industry  having  hitherto  but  slightly  penet 
into  these  r^ons,  and  the  natives  being  qnit«  content  wiUi  goc 
an  ordinary  quality.  The  maintenance  of  the  prohibition  to  e: 
the  precious  metals  by  way  of  Kiakhta  would  no  more  induo 
Chinese  than  the  other  Asiatics  to  buy  goods  that  they  had  no  nsa 
and  to  extend  the  prohibition  to  other  portions  of  our  Asiatic  tn 
would  cither  ruin  our  commerce  with  the  limitrophic  popolai 
and  deprive  our  industry  of  various  articles,  such  as  cotton,  floss 
dye-stuffs,  which  it  draws  from  them,  or  else  force  smuggling  (v 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  over  such  an  extent  of  frontier)  to 
the  place  of  their  legal  exportalioQ.  Lastly,  the  fUUng  off  ii 
customs  at  Kiakhta  was.  one  reason  more  for  permitting  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals  as  a  means  of  giving  rem 
stimulus  to  our  trade.  These  considerations,  we  think,  fully  ju 
the  resolution  taken  by  government  to  allow  the  exportation  of 
and  silver  in  bars  jointly  with  merchandise  in  the  same  propo 
in  which  it  had  been  allowed  to  export  these  metals  when  wroi 
The  new  regulations  of -fljth  August,  1855,  bear  in  substance, 
That  the  exchanges  with  the  Chinese  may  in  future  be  i 
freely,  no  previous  valuation  of  merchandise  being  required 
That  liberty  of  trading  (hitherto  reserved  for  merchants  ol 
first)  is  now  conceded  to  merchants  of  the  second  guild  to  th« 
tent  of  90,000  roub.  in  goods  bought  and  sold  together.  S.  ' 
Kiakhta  merchants  of  the  first  and  second  guilds  may  act  as  a( 
or  commissioners  for  absent  parties  without  prejudice  to  i 
transacting  business  on  their  own  account.  4.  That  during 
fair,  goods  may  be  removed  from  the  bazaar  to  private  pren 
saving  the  obligation  to  return  unsold  goods  to  the  bs 
within  a  month  after  the  closing  of  business.*  The  Kiakhta  i 
chants  are  farther  authorised  to  establish  a  bourse  like  thoe 

*  Hillierto  goods  were  Dot  alloired  to  be  removed  in  bulk  f^om  tlie  b 
except  for  immediate  exportatioD)  noUuDg  but  MmpU*  conld  be  tiken  awa 
examiDation.     Tbi«  «M   fituiid  TczatioBi  id  muj  tue»,  eapccisUj  in  tb 
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the  other  commercial  towns  of  the  empire,  and  the  exportation  of 
the  precious  metals  in  native  coin,  bars  or  ingots,  is  allowed  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  manu^tures,  and  half  the 
value  of  the  peltry.  On  the  exportation  of  foreign  coin  there  is  no 
restriction.  These  important  changes  introduce  our  China  trade 
into  a  new  phasiR,  and  we  may  anticipate  from  them  various  good 
results.  1.  There  will  be  an  end  of  the  incessant  complaints  and 
bickerings  relative  to  the  valuation  of  the  goods.  2.  Commercial 
operations  and  personal  connection  betwixt  the  merchants  of  the 
two  countries  will  be  facilitated.  3.  A  stop  will  be  put  to  that  arti- 
ficial enhancement  of  prices  which  has  frequently  driven  the  Chinese 
from  the  market,  or  induced  them  to  limit  their  supplies  of  tea,  as 
well  as  to  that  practice  of  smuggling  in  the  precious  metals  which 
demoralised  one  portion  of  our  merchants  and  hurt  the  interest  of  the 
rest.  Lastly,  this  freedom  of  transactions  will  tend  to  bring  down 
the  price  of  tea,  to  the  profit  of  the  consumer, — a  reduction  which 
will  again  tend  to  stimulate  this  branch  of  trade.  The  limits  set  to 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  are  meant  as  a  guaraatee 
that  this  exportation  shall  not  exceed  the  real  requirements  of  the 
trade :  it  might  perhaps  have  been  too  hazardons  a  measure  to  have 
formally  sanctioned  all  at  once  their  unlimited  exportation,  as  this, 
under  conceivable  circumstances,  might  change  to  our  disadvantage 
the  character  of  the  Kiakhta  trade,  which  has  hitherto  been  essen- 
tially a  commerce  of  barter.  But  although  the  benefits  of  this  new 
position  will  probably  soon  become  manifest,  it  were  useless  to  avert 
our  eyes  from  the  fact  that  the  Kiakhta  trade,  such  as  circumstances 
have  made  it,  presents  inconveniences  to  which  it  will  be  difiicult 
to  apply  a  thorough  remedy.  Tea  is  almost  the  only  article  which 
we  receive  from  China  in  return  for  our  manufactures.  Its  ex- 
tensive use  has  rendered  it  an  article  of  nearly  prime*  necessity, 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  receive  it  is  the  most  round- 
about and  expensive  possible.  The  frontier  town  of  Kiakhta  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert  at  the  extremity  of  two  im- 
mense empires ;  it  is  distant  5555  versts  from  Moscow,  and  the  tea 
before  arriving  there  has  to  traverse  in  China,  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  river  navigation,  a  distance  of  6000  versts,  so  that  hero 
we  have  a  distance  of  10,600  versts  (=7100  English  miles),  which 
it  has  to  be  transported  before  arriving  at  the  centre  of  its  destin- 
ation. A  glance  at  these  distances  is  sufficient  to  show  what  enor- 
mous charges  must  weigh  upon  the  tea  bought  and  sold  at  Kiakhta, 
first  before  it  reaches  that  market ;  and  secondly,  betwixt  there  and 
the  shop  of  the  retail  dealer.  The  best  qualities  of  tea  bought  in 
China  for  America  and  western  Europe  cost  at  an  average  on  the 
spot  30  kop.  per  lb.,  fiscal  dues  included ;  and  the  tea  which  the 
Schan-Si  merchants  purchase  for  Kiakhta  costs  from  40  to  60  kop. 
per  lb.,  making  a  difference  of  about  16  kop.  per  lb.  from  the  outset. 
The  cost  of  transport  in  China  from  the  principal  depot  to  Shanghai 
comes  to  4  roub.  per  chest  of  at  least  60  lbs. =8  kop.  per  lb.,  and  the 
transport  thence  to  London  to  about  1  Icop.,  making  a  total  of  9  or 
at  most  10  kop.  per  lb.  The  transport  of  the  same  tea  to  Maimai- 
schine  comes  to  10  roub.  per  chest,  or  20  kop.  per.  lb.     The  cost  of 
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packing  at  Kiakhta,  where  the  chests  are  enveloped  and  sewed  up  in 
ox  hides,  comes  to  Bj-  roub.  for  the  large  oblong  chests,  and  6  roub. 
for  the  small  square  chests,  and  the  transport  from  Kiakhta  to  Mos- 
cow comes,  including  damage,  to  from  8  to  10  roub.  per  pood,  making 
a  total  of  40,  or  including  the  cost  of  transport  in  China,  of  60  kop. 
per  lb.,  bringing  out  a  difference  of  65  kop.  per  lb.  on  the  prime  cost  of 
the  tea  consumed  in  England,  irrespective  of  the  loss  of  interest  on 
capital  from  the  long  duration  of  the  transport  and  various  other  in- 
cidental expenses  not  affecting  the  Canton  tea.   Besides  this,  there  are 
other  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  Kiakhta  trade  which  considerably 
augment  the  price  of  tea  in  Russia.     The  articles  with  which  we 
furnish  the  Chinese  are  furs  and  manufactured  goods.    Our  woollens 
and  cottons,  which  represent  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  the 
exchanges,  being  dearer  than  similar  articles  of  English  manufac- 
ture,  and  their  price  being  enhanced  by  the  long   transport  to 
Ejakhta,  the  Chinese  make  up  the  difference  by  raising  the  price  of 
their  tea,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  can  afford  to  sell  oar 
manufactures  in  China  at  a  lower  price  than  they  fetch  in  Russia. 
It  appears  from  a  report  presented  bv  the  deputation  from  the  in- 
dustrial and  conmiercial  notables  of  France   which  accompanied 
M.  Lagren^'s  extraordinary  embassy  to  China  in  1843,  that  cloth 
from  the  factories  of  the  Princes  Troubetskoi  and  Babkine  Brothers, 
costing  at  Moscow  50  roub.  per  semi-piece  of  25  arschines,  and  the 
cost  of  transport  of  which  from  Moscow  to  Pekin  came  to  6  roub. 
75  kop.,  making  a  total  of  56  roub.  75  kop.,  was  sold  at  Sou-tschon, 
1050  versts  beyond  Pekin,  for  41  roub.  50  kop.,  or  17  per  cent,  below 
the  Moscow  price.      The  Russian  merchants,  again,  after  a  good 
Kiakhta  market  are  sure  to  raise  their  prices  the  following  year ; 
and  this  in  its  turn  has  the  effect  of  making  the  Chinese  keep  back 
their  supplies  of  tea :  if  the  market  has  been  a  bad  one,  they  seek  to 
make  it  up  by  raising  the  price  of  tea  on  the  Russian  consumer. 
Thus  there  are  three  causes  all  tending  to  augment  the  price  of  tea 
in  this  empire.     1.  The  enormous  length  of  the  land  carriage.     2. 
The  nature  of  the  Kiakhta  trade.     3.  The  artificial  dearth  produced 
by  speculation.     The  influence  of  the  latter  cause  is  palpable  when 
we  compare  the  price  of  tea  at  Kiakhta  resulting  from  the  ex- 
changes with  its  price  in  the  principal  markets  of  Russia.     During 
the  throe  years  1850-52  there  were  received  on  an  average  230,900 
poods  of  tea  of  every  sort  (brick  tea  apart),  in  exchange  for  goods  to 
the  value  of  6,545,815  roub.,  being  an  average  price  of  71  kop.  per 
lb.,  adding  to  which  the  cost  of  packing  and  transport  to  Moscow 
at  the  rate  of  40  kop.  per  lb.,  we  have  an  average  cost  price  at  the 
latter  place  of  11 1  kop.  per  lb.    Now  the  average  wholesale  prices 
of  tea  at  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg  were, — 


In  1851  and  1852,  per  lb. 

1853             -            .            -            - 
1864            .            .            -            . 

Common  Black  Tea. 

TswIetoUchny. 

Kop. 
190 
230 
270 

Kop. 
305 
385 
410 
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The  finer  sorts  of  tea,  sold  ander  the  name  of  tswietotschny^  have 
formed  of  late  about  a  fifth  of  the  total  importation.  Basing  our 
estimate  on  this  proportion,  and  on  the  average  prices  of  1851  and 
1852,  the  wholesale  product  of  the  230,900  poods  would  be  as 
follows:— 

RotA. 
7,388,80011)8.  common  teft  at  190  kop.  per  lb.         ...      14,038,720 
1,847,200  lbs.  <«trtetottcAiiy  at  305         „  ...         5,633,960 


19,672,680 


Roitb,     :: 
Deduct  prime  cost  at  average  rate  of  1 1 1  kop.  per  lb.  for 

all  descriptions  ....  10,251,960 

M      duty  on  7,388,800  lbs.  common  tea  at  47  kop. 

per  lb.  -  -  -  -  -    3,472,736 

duty  on  1,847,200  lbs.  Uwietotschny  at  60  kop. 
per  lb.  -  -  -  -  -     1,108,320 


n 


14,833,016 
There  will  remain  a  balance  of  •  •  •      4,839,664 

or  33  per  cent,  to  represent  interest  of  capital,  cost  of  storage,  whole- 
sale dealers'  profit  and  commission.  At  the  wholesale  prices  of  1853 
and  1854  (assuming  similar  Kiakhta  prices)  the  wholesale  dealers' 
profits  would  of  course  be  much  larger — from  60  to  90  per  cent  In 
addition  to  the  above  wholesale  prices,  the  consumer  has  to  pay  the 
retailer  from  20  to  2S  per  cent,  at  least.  All  this  explains  how  it  is 
that  the  torgovy  or  baikhovy  of  common  fair  quality,  which  sells  in 
London  for  80  or  90  kop.  per  lb.,  costs  in  Russia  2  or  2}  roubles ; 
notwithstanding  that  till  the  reduction  of  the  English  tariff  in  1853, 
the  import  duty  was  with  us  pretty  similar  for  the  better,  and  lower 
for  the  inferior  sorts.  At  Hamburgh  the  same  tea  costs  50  or  60 
kopecks.  This  enormous  difference  of  price  holds  out  a  strong  pre- 
mium to  the  smuggling  of  Canton  tea,  which  is  accordingly  practised 
on  a  large  scale  idl  along  the  western  frontier.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  and  in  all  the  lunitrophic  governments  of  the  empire  little 
else  is  drunk  than  smuggled  Canton  tea,  which  is  also  penetrating 
farther  and  farther  into  the  interior  to  the  great  detriment  of  Kiakhta. 
To  put  down  the  smuggling  of  an  article  so  easily  introduced,  and 
on  which  there  is  a  smuggler's  profit  of  cent,  per  cent,  is  a  problem 
which  defies  every  measure  of  vigilance  or  severity.  It  used  to  bo 
thought  that  the  caravan  tea  was  of  a  different  and  very  superior 
quality  to  the  Canton,  and  that  to  this  circumstance  its  higher  price 
was  referable.  The  fact  is,  that  the  two  sorts  come  from  the  same 
plants  and  the  same  plantations,  and  the  differences  in  quality  are 
referable  to  the  periods  at  which  the  leaves  are  gathered.  The 
picking  generally  takes  place  thrice  a  year ;  namely,  in  May,  June,  and 
August,  the  leaves  of  the  first  crop  being  considered  the  finest  This 
is  the  sort  generally  purchased  for  Kiakhta  by  the  Schan-Si  mer- 
chants, and  costs  15  to  20  kop.  higher  than  the  other  sorts ;  but  this 
difference  is  lost  in  the  mass  of  charges  before  the  tea  reaches  the 
Russian  consumer.     The  Kiakhta  merchants  maintain  that  the  pick^ 
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ing  and  drying  of  the  first  crop  are  performed  with  more  care  than 
that  of  the  others.  This,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the 
tea  sold  in  Russia.  The  idea  long  preralent  that  the  sea  voyage 
made  the  tea  lose  a  portion  of  its  aroma  has  been  refuted  by  ex- 
perience. We  have  drunk  good  Canton  tstvietotschny^-  and  the 
voyage  had  injured  neither  its  flavour  nor  its  aroma  in  tiie  slightest 
degree.  The  preservation  of  these  mainly  depends  on  good  packings 
an  operation,  which,  used  to  be  somewhat  carelessly  performed,  but  ia 
now  better  attended  to,  whilst  at  same  time  teas  of  better  quality 
than  formerly  are  now  shipped  from  Canton  for  England.  Thus, 
although  the  late  measures  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
price  of  tea,  the  two  impediments  inherent  in  the  Kiakhta  trade- 
namely,  the  dearness  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  immense  distances 
which  the  goods  on  both  sides  have  to  travel — must  always  render 
the  caravan  tea  dearer  than  the  Canton.  Whether  the  difference  of 
price  thence  arising,  now  that  other  impediments  have  been  removed, 
will  still  be  such  as  to  render  the  repression  of  smuggling  impossible, 
is  a  problem  of  which  the  solution  must  be  left  to  experience.  Of 
course  the  simplest  means  of  repression  would  be  to  admit  Canton 
tea  at  a  moderate  duty ;  but  such  a  measure  would  be  exceedingly- 
injurious  to  our  Kiakhta  trade ;  and  that  trade  is  of  great  importance 
especially  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  Siberia  and  its  connection 
with  European  Russia.  Its  decline  moreover,  would,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  industry,  injure  those  factories  which  work  almost 
exclusively  for  China ;  whilst  the  transport  of  goods  to  Kiakhta,  and 
of  tea  from  Kiakhta  to  Perm  (where  it  is  shipped  on  the  Volga  to 
Nijni-Nowgorod),  gives  employment  to  a  numerous  population  of 
carriers,  whose  livelihood  depends  on  the  trade  in  question.  The 
whole  matter  is  one  of  the  thorniest  questions  connected  with  our 
foreign  commerce ;  and  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  untie  the 
Grordian  knot,  we  think  it  best  to  wait  with  patience  the  result  of  the 
prudent  measures  lately  adopted.  The  few  following  observations, 
however,  may  perhaps  help  in  the  meantime  to  elucidate  the  subject, 
which  can  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  discussion.  Of  the  objec- 
tions made  to  the  legal  importation  of  Canton  tea,  the  strongest  are 
those  founded  on  the  relations  of  a  portion  of  European  Russia  with 
Siberia,  which  principally  depend  on  the  Kiakhta  trade.  It  is 
diflicult  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  legal  importation  of  Canton 
tea  would  injure  this  trade,  but  we  may  hazard  a  few  conjectures. 
During  the  period  1847 — 51,  there  were  imported  229,230  poods  of 
tea,  representing  a  value  of  6,088,586  roub.,  of  which  conmion  tea 
formed  73  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  56  per  cent,  in  value.  It  is 
probable  that  consumers  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  fine  tea  (tsfcie' 
tot8chny)y  which  costs  from  3  to  5  roub.  per  lb.  at  Moscow  and 
St  Petersburg,  the  common  caravan  tea  costing  only  2  roub.,  would 
not  be  tempted  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  Canton  tea  to  renounce 
their  familiar  beverage.  It  is,  therefore,  the  common  caravan  tea 
that  would  chiefly  feel  the  competition.  This  competition  already 
exists  in  fact,  in  consequence  of  the  smuggling,  but  it  would  no 
doubt  become  greater  if  the  legal  prohibition  were  removed.    On 
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the  Other  hand  the  Chinese,  requiring  our  furs  and  broadcloths  for 
the  northern  provinces  of  Mongolia,  would  be  obliged  either  to  sell 
their  tea  cheaper  at  Eiakhta,  or  to  supply  some  other  article  of  ex- 
change.    Still  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  trade  might  fall  off 
by  a  half  or  even  more ;  and  this,  from  the  mode  in  which  it  would 
affect  our  relations  with  Siberia,  would  be  a  matter  of  no  trifling 
moment     As  regards  its  effect  upon  our  manufactures,  we  observe 
that  our  total  average  exports  during  the  period  1849-63,  amounted 
to  the  value  of  6,146,400  roub.,  of  which  2,598,000  roub.  were  for 
woollen^   and   1,398,300  roub.   for   cotton    manufactures.     Let  us 
assume  that  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods  were  to  cease  entirely , 
and  the  exportation  of  woollens  and  other  articles  to  be  reduced  one- 
half.     The  result  would  be  a  deduction  from  the  sales  of  our  woollen 
manufacture  (which  produces  to  the  value  of  about  46  millions) 
of  1,299,000  roub.,  or  2*8  per  cent. ;  from  the  sales  of  our  cotton 
manufacture  (which  produces  to  the  value  of  about  56  millions)  of 
1,398,000  roub.,  or  2^  per  cent. ;  and  from  the  complex  of  our  industry 
(which  represents  an  annual  value  of  about  500,000,000)  of  3,772,000 
roub.,  or  0*7  per  cent ;  and  if  from  the  selling  price  we  deduct  a 
fourth  for  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  the  total  loss  to  the  national 
labour  will  shrink  to  2,827,000  roub.     It  will  scarcely  be  alleged 
that  such  a  result,  proceeding  from  the  legal  importation  of  Canton 
tea,  could  be  very  injurious  to  our  industry  as  a  whole.     It  is  pro- 
bable enough  that  the  effects  of  the  measure  would  be  severely  felt 
by  several  Moscow  factories  which  work  for  the  Kiakhta  market ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  even  under  the  prohibitory  system 
these  factories  have  occasionally  seen  a  difference  of  no  less  than  50 
per  cent,  between  their  sales  of  one  year  and  their  sales  of  the  next 
As  regards  the  interest  of  the  population  supported  by  the  transport 
of  the  goods  and  merchandise,  the  degree  of  its  importance  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  data.     In  1842  (a  prosperous  year) 
there  arrived  at  Kiakhta  8510  waggons  with  180,536  poods  of  Rus- 
sian merchandise,  and  there  were  despatched  from  it  22,643  waggons 
with  467,679  poods  of  Chinese  merchandise.*     The  sums  paid  to  the 
waggoners  amounted  to  1,823,500  roub.,  which  were  thus  distributed 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Siberian  population.     As  this  sort 
of  transport  is  carried  on  in  Russia  by  caravans  or  large  detachments 
called  ohozyy  there  is  generally  only  one  waggoner  to  three  or  four 
waggons.    For  the  31,153  waggons,  therefore,  we  can  reckon  not 
more  than  9000  or  10,000  individuals,  to  whom  the  above-mentioned 
sum  gives  an  average  income  of  180  to  200  roub.  per  head,  which  is 
also  at  the  rate  of  58  roub.  53  kop.  per  loaded  waggon.  The  interests 
of  this  ambulatory  population  are,  as  it  is,  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  fluctuations  of  the  Kiakhta  trade.     In  1853  the  surns  paid  for 
carriage  amounted  only  to  857,549  roub.,  or  less  than  half  the  amount 

*  The  disproportion  between  the  arrivals  and  departures  shows  that  the  wag- 
goners despatched  from  Kiakhta  do  not  obtain  return  loads,  which  of  course  adds 
to  the  cost  of  transport. 
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I  of  a  good  year.  In  1854  the  amount  was  929,361  ronb.,  but  it  is  to  be 

I  presumed  that  this  branch  of  industry  will  improve  in  consequence 

I  of  the  measures  lately  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  trade  in 

j  general.     At  same  time  we  must  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  sacri- 

,!  fiees  which  our  present  system  imposes  on  the  tea  consumer.     In 

1861  (a  good  average  year)  there  were  imported  206,366  poods  of 
}  common  black  tea  (torgovy\  46,486  poods  of  flower  of  tea  (JswietoU 

']  8chny)y  and  462  poods  of  green  tea.     The  retail  prices  of  these  (duty 

;  apart)  were,  at  a  very  moderate  average,  1^  roub.  per  lb.  for  the  first 

sort,  and  2^  roub.  per  lb.  for  the  other  two  sorts.     The  consumers 

therefore  paid  (duty  apart)  — 

Romb. 
For  8,254,600lb8.  common  black  tea  at  1}  roub.  per  lb.  -        -        -     12,381,900 
For  1,837,880  lbs.  tawietotachny  and  green  do.  at  2^  roub.  per  lb.*      -      4,594,700 

Total         -         -         -        .     16,976,600 

According  to  the  Hamburgh  prices  current  of  1866,  the  price  of 
black  tea  ranged,  according  to  quality,  from  7  to  28  schillings  banco 
per  lb.  (19  to  76^  kop.  per  lb.  Russ.).  It  was  for  only  the  finest 
qualities  of  pekoe  that  the  price  rose  as  high  as  80  schillings  (2  roub. 
18  kop.  per  lb.  Russ.).  Taking  the  average  of  these  prices,  we  may 
assume  that  Canton  tea  of  quality  corresponding  to  our  caravan  tor* 
govyy  would  cost  at  an  average  (including  all  charges  except  the 
duty)  not  more  than  46  to  60  kop.  at  the  utmost ;  and  qualities  cor- 
responding to  the  tswietotschnyy  from  76  to  80  kop.  I^t  us  say  60 
kop.  for  the  former  and  90  kop.  for  the  latter.  At  these  rates  the 
8,264,600  lbs.  of  common  tea  would  cost  4,962,760  roub.,  and  the 
1,837,880  lbs.  of  fine  tea  would  cost  1,664,090  roub.,  making  together 
6,606,860  roub.,  instead  of  16,976,600  ;  so  that  the  Eiakhta  trade  is 
kept  up  at  a  sacrifice  to  the  tea  consumers  of  no  less  than  10,000,000 
roub.  per  annum.  Nor  are  the  financial  sacrifices  less  positive.  If 
Canton  tea  were  admitted  even  at  a  duty  of  26  kop.  per  lb.,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  60  per  cent.,  good  common  tea  could 
be  sold  (taking  the  Hamburgh  prices  for  our  guide)  at  86  kop.  per  lb. 
Russ.,  and  the  cheaper  sorts  at  46  to  60  kop.  At  such  prices  the 
article  would  be  accessible  to  every  class  of  tjie  population  ;  and  the 
present  importation  of  300,000  to  360,000  poods  would  probably  be 
doubled  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  which  would  still  be  under  half 
a  pound  Russian  per  head,  or  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  relative  con- 
sumption in  England.  Now  a  duty  of  26  kop.  per  lb.  on  700,000 
poods,  would  bring  in  7,000,000  roub.  to  the  exchequer,  instead  of  the 
4,000,000  or  6,000,000,  or,  as  in  1863,  less  than  2,000,000,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  duty  on  Eiakhta  tea  at  the  rate  of  40,  47,  and  70  kop. 
per  lb.     An  infallible  consequence  of  the  increased  consumption  of 

*  The  cheapest  sort  of  tswietotschny  is  sold  at  St  Petersburg  in  retail  for 
2  roub.  70  kop.  per  lb.  duty  included;  the  price  rises  according  to  quality  to 
ft  roub.,  and  for  select  qualities  to  10  roub.  (thirty -one  shillings  and  eight  pence) 
per  lb. 
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tea  would  be  an  increased  consumption  of  sugar,  especially  if  there 
were  to  bo  a  reduction  in  the  exorbitant  duty  on  this  article,  which 
now  comes  to  more  than  cent,  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  sacrifices, 
however,  both  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  consumer,  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted,  will  no  doubt  bo  lessened  by  that  reduction  in 
the  price  of  caravan  tea  which  we  may  fairly  anticipate  as  the  result 
of  the  late  measures  adopted  with  the  view  of  improving  the  Kiakhta 
trade. 
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F.a.S.,  Author  of  The  Memenis  of  Physics, 
&o.    8vo.  6s. 

Arrowsmith.  —  A  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  Including 
also  Notices  of  the  Cliief  Places  and  People 
mentioned  in  the  APOCRYPHA.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  ABBOWSMiTn,  M.A.,  late  Curate  of 
Whitchurch,  Salop.    8vo.  price  ]  6s. 

Austin.— Germany  f^om  1760  to  1814; 

Or,  Sketches  of  GhBrman  Life  from  the  Decay 
of  the  Empire  to  theExpulsion  of  the  French. 
By  Mn.  Austin.    Post  8vo.  price  12s, 

Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and  Poetical 

Works,  complete  in  One  Volume:  Com- 
prising the  Plays  of  the  Passions,  Miscella- 
neous Dramas,  Metrical  Legends,  Fueitivo 
Pieces*  and  Ahalya  Baee.  Second  Edition, 
including  a  new  Life  of  Joanna  Baillie; 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  21b.  doth]  or  42b.  morocco  by  Heyday. 

Baker.— Eight  Tears'  Wanderings  in 

Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Baxsb,  Esq.  With 
6  coloiured  Plates.    8vo.  price  16b. 

Baker.— The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon. 
Bv  S.  W.  Baesk,  Esq.  With  coloured 
plates  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  14i. 

Barth.  —  Travels  and   Discoveries   in 

Africa.  By  Dr.  !^ASTn.  With  Maps  and 
Ilhistratlons.  Comprising  Journeys  from 
Tripoli  to  Konka ;  from  Kouka  to  Yola,  the 
Capital  of  Adamawa,  and  back }  to  Kanem, 
accompanying  a  Slave-Hunting  Expedition 
to  Musgo ;  and  his  Journey  to  and  Resi- 
dence in  Bagirmo.  Also,  a  Journey  from 
Kouka  to  l^buctoo ;  Residence  in  Tim- 
buctoo  I  and  Journey  back  to  Kouka. 

{In.  ikt  Y^fw^ 
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CalTCrt.— Pnetima;  or,  the  Wandering 

Soul :  A  Parable,  in  Bhyine  and  Outline. 
By  the  Rer.  William  Caltebt,  M.A., 
Bector  of  St.  Antholiii*s  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  With  20  Etchmgs  hy  tho 
Author.    Square  crown  Sro.  lOs.  6d. 

Calvert  —  Hie    Wife^s    Manual ;   or, 

Prajersi  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Sereral 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  Br  the  Bey. 
W.  Caltebt,  M.A.  Omamonted  from  De- 
signs bj  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Eiisabeth't  Vrayer-Book*  Crown  Bto.  10s.  6d. 

Carlisle  (Lord).— A  Diary  in  Turkish  and 

Greek  Waters.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  the 
EarlofCABLiSLB.  Fifth  Edition.  FostSyo. 
price  lOs.  6(1. 

Catiow.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  the 

Sliell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  tho 
Modem  System  :  With  a  detaUcd  Account 
of  tlio  Animals  ;  and  a  complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of  Beccnt 
and  Fossil  Shelb.  By  AairBS  Catlow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved ;  with  405 
Woodcut  Illustrations.    Post  8to.  price  14s. 

Cecil.  —  The  Stud  Farm ;  or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Cluiso,  and 
tlic  Boad.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Bace 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprictoi-s, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cecil.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  58. 

Ceoil*8  Beeordf  of  the  CluuM,  and  X«moin  of 
Celebrated  Sportsmen ;  Illustrating  some 
of  tho  Usages  of  Olden  Times  and  comparing 
them  with  prevailing  Customs:  Together  with 
an  Introduction  to  most  of  the  Fashionable 
Hunting  Countries ;  and  Comments.  With 
Two  Plates  by  B.  Herring.  Fop.  8to.  price 
78. 6d.  half-bound. 

Cecil's  Stable  Practice;  or.  Hints  on  Training 
for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  tlie  Road; 
with  Observations  on  Bacing  and  Huut- 
ing.  Wasting,  Bace  Biding,  and  Handi- 
capping :  Addressed  to  Owners  of  Bocers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Bacing,  Steeple  Cliasing, 
and  Fox  Hunting.  Fcp.  Sro.  with  Plate, 
price  5s.  half-bound. 

The  Census  of  Great  Britain  in  1861 : 

Comprising  an  Accoimt  of  the  Numbers  and 
Distribution  of  the  People;  their  Ages, 
Conjugal  Condition,  Occupations,  and  Birth- 
place: With  Betums  of  tho  Blind,  the 
Deaf-and-Dumb,  and  the  Inmates  of  Public 
Institutions ;  and  an  Analytical  Index. 
Bcprinted,  in  a  condensed  form,  from  the 
Official  BeportB     d  Tables.    Boyal  8yo»  5s. 


OhalybsBUs's  Historical  Surrey  of  Mo- 
dern Speculatire  Philosophy,  froni  Kant  to 
Hegel :  Desinied  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Opinions  of  the  Becent  Schools.  Translated 
frotn  the  Gterman  by  AtFBWi  l^tTLK.  Post 
Sto.  price  Ss.  6d. 

Chapman.— History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 

plms,  and  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  ni*  to  the 
King's  Death :  With  some  Account  Off  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  WestphaliA.  Bt 
B.  CHArMAir,  MJL.,  Yioar  of  Letheihtead. 
8to.  [/m  ikefnm, 

Chevreul  On  the  Harmony  and  Contrast 

of  Colours,  and  their  Applications  to  the 
Arts :  Including  Painting,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Tapestries,  Carpets,  Moaaica,  Coloured 
G-lazing,  Paper  Stamiiig,  Calico  Printing, 
Letterpress  Printing,  Biap  Colouring,  Di  ess, 
Landscape  and  Flower  Gkurdening,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Chabui 
AfABTSL.  Second  Bdition ;  with  4  Plates. 
Crown  8to.  lOs.  6d. 

Clinton.— Literary  Bemains  of  Henzy 

Fynes  Clinton,  MA..,  Author  of  the  Teaii 
lleUeniciy  the  Foiii  Romani,  &o. :  Comprising 
an  Autobiography  and  Literary  Journal, 
and  brief  Essays  on  Theological  Subjects. 
Edited  by  the  BeT.  C.  J.  Ftkzb  GuiiioVy 
M.A.    Post  Bto.  9s.  6d. 

Conybeare.— Essays,  Ecclesiastioal  and 

Social :  Bcprinted,  with  Additions,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  By  tho  Ber.  W.  J. 
CoxTBSABB,  MjIl.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Cambridge.    Svo.  12s. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul:  Compriaing  a 
complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and 
a  Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Ber.  W.  J. 
CoyYBSABE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Bev.  J.  8. 
Howsoir,  M.A.,  Princi|>al  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liyerpool.  With  40  £ngr«Tings 
on  Steel  and  100  Woodcuts.  2  Tola.  4to. 
price  £2.  8s. 

Copland.  — A  Dictionary  of  Praeiical 

Medicine:  Comprising  General  PAthology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  DiaeueSi 
Uorbid  Structures,  and  the  Disordera  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sei,  and 
to  the  different  Epoclis  of  Life ;  with  numo- 
rous  approved  Formules  of  the  Medicinei 
recommended.  By  James  CoPiiAin),  M.D., 
Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Cliarlotte*B 
Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8to. 
prioe  £3 ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XYII.  48. 6d.  each. 

%*  Part  XVIII.,  completing  the  work,  ii  pre* 
poring  for  publication. 
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Cresy.—An  EncyolopgBdia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Hi9torical,I%eoretioal,and  Fnctioal. 
By  Edwaed  Cbbst,  F.S.A.,  C.E.  Illua- 
inted  by  upwardg  of  3,000  Woodcuts, 
explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  conto  under  the 
direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  8to. 
price  £3. 18s.  6d. 

The  Crioket-Field ;  or,  the  Science  and 

History  of  the  Ghime  of  Cricket.  By  the 
Author  of  Principles  of  Scieutific  Batting, 
Second  Edition,  greatly  improved;  ^-ith 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8to,  price  6s. 
half-bound. 

Lady  Cast's  Invalid's  Book.— The  In- 

TBlid's  Own  Book :  A  Collection  of  Becipes 
from  Tarious  Books  and  various  Countries. 
By  the  Honourable  Ladt  Cu8t.  Second 
Edition,    Fcp.  8yo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Dale.— The  Domestic  Litnrgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts :  The  First  Part 
being  Church  Services  adapted  for  Domestic 
TJw,  with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  tlie  week, 
selected  exclusively  from  tlieBook  of  Common 
Prayer ;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate 
Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Dalb,*M.A.,  Cuion  Besi- 
dentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  Second  Edition. 
Post  4to.  price  Bis.  cloth  ;  Sis.  6d.  calf ; 
or  £2. 10s.  morocco. 

^^  />THEFAKILTCHAPLAnr,  128. 
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Davy  (Dr.  J.)  — The  Angler  and  his 

Friend ;  or,  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fish- 
ing  Excursions.  By  Jouk  Davy,  M.D., 
F.B.S.,  &c.    Fop.  Svo.  price  6b. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
Sir  Hbnbt  T.  Dblabechb,  F.B.S.,  late 
Director- General  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  Plates.  8vo. 
price  14s. 

De  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Electricity, 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Bite, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Waleir, 
^.B.S.  In  Three  Volumes;  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Vol.  1. 8vo.  price  18s.  Vol.11, 
price  28s. 

Dennistonn.  —  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 

Strange,  Knight,  Engraver,  Member  of 
several  Foreign  Academies  of  Design  ;  and 
of  his  Brother-in-law,  Andrew  Lumisden, 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Stuart  Princes,  and 
Author  of  Tie  AntiqHiiies  of  Rome,  By 
Jambs  DEKmsTOirK,  of  Dexinistoun.  8  vols, 
post  8vo.  with  Illustrfttioni,  21i. 


Desprex.—The  Apocalypse  Fulfilled  in 

the  Consummation  of  the  Mosup  Economy 
and  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man :  An 
Answer  to  the  Jpocalyptic  Sketches  and  The 
JEndt  by  Dr.  Ciunming.  By  the  Be^.  P.  S. 
Desfhez,  B.D.  Second  Edition^  enlarged. 
870.  price  12s. 

Discipline.   By  the  Author  of  "  Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  &e.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.    18mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Dodd.— The  Food  of  London :  A  Sketch 

of  the  chief  Varieties,  Sources  of  Supply, 
probable  Quantities,  Modes  of  Arrival,  Pro- 
cesses of  Manufacture,  suspected  Adultera- 
tion, and  Machinery  of  Distribution  of  the 
Food  for  a  Community  of  Two  Millions  and 
a  Half.  By  Geoboe  Dodd,  Author  of 
British  Manufactures^  &c.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Duberly.  —  Journal    kept    during    the 

Russian  War,  from  the  Departure  of  the 
Army  irom  Encland  in  April  1864,  to  the 
Beduction  of  Sebastopol.  I3y  Mbs.  Henby 
DuBEBLT.  Second  Edition,  Post  8yd. IDs.  6d. 

Eastlake.— Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil 

Painting.  By  Sir  ChabIiBS  Lock  Eabtl^bb. 
F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Boyal 
Academy.    8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Beligious  Sceptic.  7th Edition.  Fcp.  8vD.  6i. 

Defence  of  The  Eolipse  of  Faith,  Ij  its 
Author:  Being  a  Kejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman's  Reply :  Including  a  fiill  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer's  Criticism  on  the 
Character  of  Clunst ;  and  a  Chapter  pn  the 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Modem  Deism. 
Second  Edition,  revised.     Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  iSngUshman's  Greek  Concordance  pf 

the  New  Testament :  JBeing  an  Attemot  #t  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  tlie  Ghroek  and 
the  English  Texti ;  indudinff  a  Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  indexes,  Qieek- 
English  and  English-Greek.  New  Edition, 
with  a  new  Index.    Boyal  8vo.  price  48a. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Ohaldee  Ceop 
cordance  of  the  Old  Testament :  Being  an 
Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  EngUsh  Translations ; 
with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  Occurrences,  &c,  2  vols.  ToyaX 
8vo.  £3. 188.  6d. ;  large  paper,  jS4. 14s.  6d. 

W.  Erskine,  Esq.  — Qistory  of  India 

under  B&ber  and  HumAyun,  the  Tirst  Two 
Sovereigns  of  tlie  House  of  Taimur.  By 
WiLLUK  IlBBKnrii,  Esq.    2  vols.  8tq.  SSs. 
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Ephemera.  —  A  Handbook  of  Angling ; 

Teaching  FlT-fisliing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
fishing,  Salmon-fishing;  with  the  Natural 
llieturv  ot  Kiver  Fisli,  and  the  best  modes 
of  Catehing  them.  By  KriiEMERA.  Third 
and  cheapt'r  Edition,  contact etl  and  im- 
proYed ;  with  "Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 
prifing  the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tico  of  Fly-fishing  for  Salmon:  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  Kiver  in 
tho  Empire ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  all  its  known  llabits  described,  and 
tlie  best  way  of  artificially  Breeding  it  ex- 
plained. By  Epuemeba  ;  assisted  by 
AirvHEW  YouvG.  Fcp.  8to.  with  coloured 
Plates,  price  14s. 

Fairbairn.— Useftd  Information  for  En- 
gineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  tho  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  With  a  Series  of  Appendices, 
containing  the  Results  of  Expcrimeutal  In- 
quiries into  the  Strength  of  Materials,  the 
Causes  of  Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By 
"William  Fairbairx,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  W'itli 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.   Royal  Bvo.  price  ISs. 

Faraday  (Professor).  —  The    Subject- 

Matter  of  Six  Lectures  on  tlie  Non -Metallic 
Elements,  delivered  before  tlie  Members 
of  tho  Royal  Institution,  by  Professor 
Fabadat,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Arranged  by 

rrmission  from    tho  Lecturer's  Notes  by 
SOOFPERX,  M.B.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Francis.— Chronicles  and  Characters  of 

tlie  Stock  Exchange.  By  Joiiy  Fbakcis. 
New  Edition,  revised.    8vo.  lOs.  G<1. 

Gilbart.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  James  "William  Gilbart,  F.R.S., 
Generul  ]\fanagcr  of  the  London  and  "West- 
minster Bank.  Sixth  Edition^  revised 
throughout  and  enlarged  ;  with  Portrait  of 
the  Author.     2  vols.  12mo.  price  IGs. 

Gilbart.  —  Logic   for  the    Million:    a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
By  J.  "W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.  4th  Edition  ; 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author.     12mo.  3s.  6d. 

OUbart— Logic  for  the  Yoirng:  consisting  of 
Twenty-five  Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
Selected  from  the  Logic  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 
By  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.    12mo.  Is. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Bolton  ConirET,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  tTie  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s. ;  morocco,  £1.  IGs. 

Gosse.  —  A    Naturalist's    Sojourn    in 

Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gossx,  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  8to.  price  14p. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Greg's  GontributionB  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review. — Essays  on  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the 
lldinbvrgh  Review,  By  WlLLLAU  R.  GbxO. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  248. 

Grove. —  The  Correlation  of  Physical 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Gbotb,  Q.C,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Aca- 
demics of  Jiomc,  Turin,  &c.  Third  Edition ; 
with  Notes  and  References.    Bvo.  price  7i. 

Gumey.— Historical  Sketches,  illustrat- 
ing some  Memorable  Events  and  Epochs, 
from  A.D.  l,'4O0  to  a.d.  1,546.  By  the  Rcr. 
J.  IIaupden  Gubney,  M.A.  JVVm*  Edition. 
Fcp.  8yo.  [/»  tkepre4*» 

Oomey.— 8t  Lonii  and  Henri  IV.:  Being  a 
Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketchce. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Hampdev  GtrBKET,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Evening  Recreations ;  or,  Samples  from 

tho  Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the  Ror. 
tTonK  Ha^ipdex  GimysT,  M.A',  Rector  of 
St.  Alary 's,  Marylebone.    Crown  8vo.  &s. 

Shtt/rrt*.  Letiurrr*. 

KhkUaIi  DeniTiiitive  Pootrr R<?v.  H.  Alfivnl,  B.D. 

K4H%tIlec1iiniHiirSt.  l»ct«>r«iHinf... .  R<v.  ('.  M.  Hirrell. 

Sir  Tlioiiuui  More CluirleB  Hnxtoii,  Kmi. 

nie  Full  of  Mfxiiv  Bev.  J.  H. Uumey.  3* Jl. 

Tlitf  lloum'drConiinonii:  itsStrufr- 

k1o«  uiul  TriumiJiH  G .  K.  RickiinU,  Iu>4i. 

John  HuiiyKn  Rev.  E.  J.  K<wf,  M.A. 

The  Kt'fonnatlun Ilcv.  A.  I*.  i:(tiiii]e>-,  M.A. 

Gwilt.— AnEncyclopsediaofArchitectore, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  B/ 
JosEPn  QwiLT.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  8. 
GwiLT.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  428. 

Hamilton.  — Discussions  in  Philosophy 

and  Literature,  Education  and  University 
Reform .  Cliit-fly  from  the  Edinburgh  Rttriew ; 
corrected,  vindicated,  enlarged,  in  Notes  and 
Ap[>endices.  By  Sir  Williah  Has^ltoit, 
Bart.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  price  2 la. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  LutheTi 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
GusTAV  KOntg.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Uabs  and  SrsAVXA  Wmx- 
WORTH.    Fcp.  4to.  price  288. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge ;  or, 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  E.  M. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  IIabrison,  M.A.,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  II.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cam* 
bridge.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  58. 

Harry  Hieover.— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Yoimg  Sportsmen • 
By  Uabbt  lIiEOTRR.  New  Edition,  2  volf . 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  24e. 

Harry  HiAorer.— The  Hnntixig-Field.  By  Harry 
HuoYXB.  With  Two  Plates.  Fcp.  8to. 
58.  half-bound. 
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Hany  Hieover.— Practical  Horseman- 
ship. By  IIabbt  Hieotbb.  Second  Editioji ; 
fiith  2  Plates.     Fcp.  8to.  6b.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stnd,  for  Fraotieal  Pur- 
poses and  rracticol  Men:  being  a  Quide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  tlian 
for  show.  By  IIauht  Hieoyib.  With  2 
Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieorer.— The  Pocket  and  the  Stad;  or, 
Practiced  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  By  Habbt  Hieoveb.  Second 
Edition;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
8to.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Hassall  (Dr.)— Food  and  its  Adnltera- 

tions :  Comprising  the  Reports  of  the  Ana- 
Ivtical  Sanitary  Ck>mmiBsion  of  TAe  Lancet 
for  the  Years  1851  to  1854  inclusive,  revis^l 
and  extended.  Bv  Abthdb  IIill  Hassall, 
M.D.,  &c.,  Cliief  Analyst  of  the  Commission; 
Author  of  Mieroteopieal  Jnatomy  of  the 
Human  Body,  8to.  with  169  Woodcuts,  28b. 

OoL  Hawker's  Instmctions  to  Tonng 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  10th  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  Present  'nmo,  by  the  Author's 
Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawkbb.  With  a 
New  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  a  Bust  by 
W.  Behnes,  Esq. ;  and  numerous  explana- 
tory Plates  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Haydon.— The  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert 

naydon,  Historical  Painter,  from  his  Auto- 
biography and  Journals.  Edited  and  com- 
pile by  Tom  Tatlob,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esq.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

Bolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  EcclesListical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time;  Compiled 
chiefly  from  the  Records  of  the  Public 
Offices.  Together  with  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  from  tlie  foundation  of  their  ro- 
spective  States ;  the  Peerage  and  Nobility  of 
Great  Britain,  and  numerous  other  Lists. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson*s  Political  Index.  Bv 
JosxPH  Haydn.   8vo.  price  25s.  half-bound. 

Herring.  —  Paper   and   Paper-Making, 

Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Bichabd  Heb- 
Brjfo.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Gkobob  Cbolt,  LL.D.  Second  Edition^ 
with  Additions  and  Corrections;  Plates 
and  Specimens.    8vo.  price  78.  6d. 

Sir  John  HerscheL— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sir  JoHV  F.  W.  Hbbbchii., 
Bart.  ftc.  New  Edition  \  with  Plates  and 
Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  price  18s. 


HilL-Travels  in  Siberia.   By  S.  S.  HiU, 

Esq.,  Author  of  Travelt  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Baltic.  With  a  large  Map  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  24s. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
liady  of  Rank.  Fcp.Svo.  price  Half-a-Chrown. 

Holland.— Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. Bv  Sir  Henry  HorLASD,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  to  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert.  Third  Edition, 
with  Alterations  and  Additions.    8vo.  18s. 

HoUand.- Chapters  on  Mental  Phjrsiology.  By 
Sir  HxNBT  HoLLAKD,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  &o. 
Founded  cliiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in 
the  First  and  Second  Editions  of  Medical 
Notes  and  Rejlections  by  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Hook.— The  Last  Days  of  Our  Lord's 

Ministry:  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  HooK,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  Gs. 

Hooker.— Eew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  tlio  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  Bv  Sir  William  Jackson  Hookrb, 
K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.A.,  and  L.S.,  &c.  &c. 
Director.  New  Edition;  with  nuniero*is 
Wood  Engravings.    16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker.— Museum  of  Economic  Botany ; 

or  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful  and  Re- 
markable Vegetable  Products  of  the  Museum 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
HooKEB,  K.H.,  &c.,  Director.  With  29 
Woodcuts.     16mo.  price  Is. 

Hooker  and  Amott— The  British  Flora ; 

Comprisine  the  PhsenogamouB  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections ;  and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  tlio  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
HooKEB,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.^  &c.,  and  G.  A. 
Walkeb-Ahnott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  148. ;  with  the  Plates 
ooloiured,  price  2l8. 

Home.  —  The  Communicant's  Com- 
panion ;  comprising  an  Historical  Essay  on 
the  LonPs  Supper ;  Meditations  and  Prayers 
for  the  use  of  Communicants ;  and  the  Order 
of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
or  HofyCommumon.  Br  the  Rev.  T.  Habt- 
WSLL  Hoxkb,  B.D.  '  Royal  82mo.  2s.  6d. ; 
morooco,  4i.  6d. 
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Home's   Introduction  to  the  Oritical 

study  and  Knowledge  of  tlio  Uolj  Scrip- 
tures. A  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time^  by 
T.  Habtwell  Uorke,  B.i5.  (the  Author)  j 
the  Bev.  SinrsL  Datidbov,  D.D.,  of  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  LL.D. ;  and  S. 
PsiDSAUX  Teeqelleb,  LL.B.   4  Tob.  8to. 

[/»  ih€  prest, 

Horae.— A  Compendioiu  Intnduotioii  to  tbe 
Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Bev.  T.  Habt- 
well HoBNE,  B.D.  Being  an  Analysis 
of  his  Jntroduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Boly  Scriptures,  Kaw 
Edition,  with  Maps  and  other  Ex^graTings. 
12mo.  9s. 

How  to  Norse  Sick  Children :  Intended 

especially  as  a  Help  to  tho  Nurses  in  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children ;  but  oontaining 
Directions  of  service  to  all  who  have  the 
charge  of  the  Young.    Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Howitt  CA.  M.)  — An  Art-Student  in 

Munich.  By  Anva  Maby  Howitt.  2 
vols,  post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Howitt.— The  Children's  Tear.  By  Mary 

Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  from 
Designs  by  Anna  Maby  Howitt.  Square 
16mo.  6s. 

Howitt  —  Land,  Labour,   and    Gold; 

or.  Two  Years  in  Victoria :  With  Visit  to 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  By 
WiLLiASC  Howitt.  2  vols,  post  Svo. 
price  21b. 

Howitt.— THsit  to  Remarkable  Places; 

014  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  English  Histoxr 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
numerous  Wood  Engravings.  First  and 
Second  Scrips.    Medium  Svo.  218.  each. 

WiUUm  Howitt*8  Boy^i  Qormtry  Book;  boiDg 
the  Beal  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written 
by  himself }  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursmts  of  Children  in  the 
Country.  New  Edition  1  with  40  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  6b, 

Howitt— Tho  Bnral  Uft  of  Knglftnii.  By 
WiLLiAic  Howitt.  Hew  EdUion,  cor- 
rect-ed  and  revised;  with  Wpodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  Svo.  21s. 

Hue— The  Chinese  Empire:  A  Seqnel 

to  Hue  and  Gabet's  Journey  through  Tartary 
and  Thibet  By  the  Abb^  Hro,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China.  Copyright 
Translation,  with  the  Author^s  sanction. 
Second  AUtion;  with  coloured  liip  #nd 
Index.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 


Hndson.— Hain  DirectioiiB  for  Making 

Wills  in  Conformity  with  the  Law :  with  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much 
useful  information.  By  J.  0.  Hitdsok,  Esq. 
New  and  enlaroed  Edition;  including  tho 
provisions  of  the  Wills  Act  Amendment 
Act  of  1852.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Hudson. —  The  Executor's  Giii^e.    Qjf 

J.  C.  HimsoH,  Esq.  New  and  enlai^god 
Edition ;  with  the  Addition  of  Directions 
for  paying  Succession  Duties  on  Baal  Pro- 
perty under  Wills  and  Intcstaoiea,  and  a 
Table  for  finding  the  Values  of  Annuities  and 
th^  Amount  of  Legocy  and  Sucoossion  Duty 
thereon.    Fcp.  Svo.  prioe  6s. 

Humboldt's  Cosipos.   Translatpd,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs.  S4J91VB. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  i6mo.  Half-a-Oown  eauh, 
sewed ;  3s.  6d.  e^ch,  cloth  :  or  in  post  Sfo. 
12s.  6d.  each,  cloth.  Vol.  III.  post  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.  Part  I.  28.  6d. 
sewed,  3s.  6d.  cloth  j  and  Part  II.  3i.  sewed, 
46.  cloth. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mra. 
Sabive.  New  Edition.  16mo.  price  6b.: 
or  in  2  vols.  3b.  6d.  each,  doth;  Sa.  6d. 
each,  sewed. 

Hunt  —  Researches  on  Light   in  its 

Chemical  Relations ;  embracing  a  Goa- 
sidoration  of  all  the  Photographic  Procesaea. 
By  BoBSBT  Hunt,  F.B.S.,  Profesaor  of 
Physios  in  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
Science.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised; with  extensive  Additions,  a  Plate^ 
and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  IDs.  6d. 

Idle.— Hints  on  S|ioot4ng,  Fishing,  ftc 

both  on  Se»  and  Xiandt  and  in  the  Fresh- 
^^ater  Lochs  of  Scotland :  Qeingthe  Expe- 
riences of  Chbistophbb  Idle,  Esq.  Fop. 
Svo.  5s. 

Jameson.  — A  Commonplace   Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Cliaracter ; 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  By  Mrs. 
Jameson.  Second  Edition^  rjsvised  through- 
out and  corrccte<l;  with  Etchings  and 
Wop4  Engravings.    Qrowii  Syo.  ISs. 

**Tbii  elmnt  volume  whicl),  like  all  Mrs. 
Jameson's  late  prodactions,  is  rich  ia  artistic 
beauty,  etchings  and  voodcuts  alike  redolent  of 
gracCf  is  destiaed  to  extend  still  more  Middy  tlie 
reputation  of  the  aathoresBss  one  who  thinks  deeply 
and  writes  wisely."  Notes  and  Qitrribs. 

Mrs.  Jameaon.— Siaten  of  Charity,  Gatholie 
and  Protj^taatf  Ahsoad  and  at  Home.  By 
Mrs.  Jamesok,  Author  of  Sacred  and  Legend' 
ary  ArL  Second  E^ftion,  wi(h  a  new  f  re- 
&oe.    JPo]^.  Svo.  4«. 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs.  Forming  the  First  Series  of 
Soared  and  Legendary  Art,  Second  Edition ; 
with  nomerous  Woodcuts,  and  16  Etchings 
by  the  Author.  Square  crown  8to.  price  2^. 

Xn.  JameaoB'i  Legeadf  of  the  Konaatio 
Orders,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; 
with  11  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  88 
Woodcuts.    Square  crown  8to.  price  288. 

Xn.  Jameson^B  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming 
the  Third  Scries  of  Sacred  and  l^egendary 
'Art,  With  55  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
162  Woodcuts.    Square  orown  Sto.  288. 

Jaqnemet.— A  Compendium  of  Chrono- 
logy :  Containing  the  most  important  Dates 
of  General  History,  Political,  Eccjesiastio^l, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  end  of  the  year  ].854.  By 
F.  H.  Jaquembt.  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
JoHK  AxcoRsr,  M  Jl.    Post  8to.  7s.  6d. 

Lord   JeflRrey's   Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review.  A  New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrai  en- 
grayed  by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8to.  21s.  cloth ;  or  308.  calf : 
Or  in  8  vols.  8to.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

With  Life  by  Bishop  Hebbb.  Berised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Chablks  Paob  Edek, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  10  vols.  8to.  IDs.  6d.  each. 

Johns  and  Nicolas.— The  Calendar  of 

Victory  :  Being  a  Record  of  British  Valour 
and  Conauest  by  Sea  and  Land,  on  Ercry 
Day  in  the  Year,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann.  Projected  and 
commenced  by  the  late  Major  Johns,  R.M.  i 
continued  and  completed  by  Lieutenant 
P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.    Fop.sVo.  ISs.  6d. 

Johnston.— A  Dictionary  of  Geography, 

BeecnptiTe,  Physical,  Statistical, and  Histori- 
cal: fx>rming  a  complete  General  Gasetteer 
of  the  World.  By  ▲.  Ksith  Juhnstoit, 
F.R.S.S.,  F.R.a.8.,  F.G.S.,  Qeographer  at 
Edinbuivh  in  Ordinanr  to  Hq^r  Mi^esty. 
Second  Edition,  brought  down  to  1855; 
in  1  Tol.  of  1,360  pages,  oompriaing  about 
60,000  Namea  of  Places.  8Fp.86f.<doths  or 
half-bound  in  russia,  41b* 

Jones  (Owen).— Flowers  and  their  Kin- 
dred Thoughts:  A  Series  of  Stansas.  By 
Maby  Akkx  Bacov.  With  beautiful  JUua- 
trations  of  Flowera,  fledgned  and  executed 
in  iUnminatad  pxiotsog  by  Chrur  Jovss. 
Reprinted.  Imperial  8to.  price  81b.  6d.  calf. 


Ealisch.— Historical  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament.  By  Dr. 
M.  KiLiscH,  M. A.  First  Portion — Exodus  : 
in  Hebrew  and  English,  with  copioud  Notes, 
(Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory. 
8to.  15s. 

*,*  Ab  Edition  of  th(>  Ein^iut,  as  abow  (for  tiM  nv  of  Enslwh 
rtadera;,  eomprialnK  the  EaglUb  TrannUtiun,  *ad  an  adriilfcd 
Commentary.    Hro.  pric*  12t. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  England:  A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquorit.'  By 
John  Mitcuell  Kemble,  M.A.,F.C.P.S., 
&c.    2  Tob.  8^0.  price  288. 

Kemp.— The  Phasis  of  Matter :  Being 

an  Outline  of  the  Discorcnos  and  Applica- 
tions of  Modem  Chemistry.  By  X.  Limd- 
liBY  KXMP,  H.D.,  Author  of  TAe  Natural 
Hittory  qfCreation^  &c.  With  148 Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  2l8. 

Eennard.  —  Eastern  Experiences  col- 
lected during  a  Winter's  Tour  in  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land.  By  Ad  ax  Ste'ispmstz 
Eennakd.    Post  8to.'  IDs.  6d. 

Kesteven.— A  Manual  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B .  Kesteyen, 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c.    Square  poBt  8to.  price  Ts.  6d. 

Eirby  and   Spence's  Introduction   to 

Entomolc^ ;  or.  Elements  of  tlio  Natural 
History  oflnseots :  Comprising  an  account 
of  noxious  and  useful  Insects,  of  tlieir  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitationsy 
Societies,  Motions,  Noii»es,  Hybernation, 
In!<tinct,  &c.  New  Edition.  2  rols.  bTO. 
with  Plates,  price  Sis.  6d. 

Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine:  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  P.M. 
Latuam,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen.  New  Edition.  2  toIs.  12mo« 
price  16s. 

Mrs.  B.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or.  First  Principles  of  Zoology  :  Com- 
prising the  Principles  of  Classification,  inter- 
spersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac* 
counts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  Edition;  Woodcuts.    Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Le  Quesne." Constitutional  History  of 

Jersey.  By  Chables  Ls  Quesxf,  Esq., 
Jurat  of  tlie  Boyal  Court,  and  Member  of 
the  States.    Syo.  price  18s. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.    By 

a  Lady,  Author  of  Lettm  on  Happine**, 
Fourth  and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8to. 
price  5s. 

Lettem  on  Happineia,  addreiaed  to  %  Friend. 
By  a  Ladt,  Author  of  Letters  to  tuy  UnkHOwn 
friends.    Fop.  Syo.  price  6s. 
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LABDNEB'S  CABINET  CTCLOP£DIA 


SiK  Jahh  Maciihtoih 
robiit  30uthit, 
Sir  D*tid  Bhwstik, 


Sib  Waltih  Scot 
Thomas  Moom 


Bishop  Thklwall, 
TiiE  Kit.  G.  R.  Gliio, 
J.  C.  L.  De  SiaMONni, 
JoHV  Phillip*,  F.K.9.  O 


ALUIijf  ttt  Wdbk 

1.  B«1fi  RUlOTT  of  Rmdi 

TOlK 

VM.U. 

1.  Bdl'i  LiTM  of  BritUh  Po«i.. 

Ti. 

1.  Brewner'i  Optla 

TOl. 

..Bd. 

«.  Cooler*!  Msritims  ud  Inlud 

DiKomr  ITIJ. 

1.  Orowe'i  Hiitorr  of  Fnnce. . . . 

nil 

l<)i.6d. 

TOl. 

II.  «d. 

T.  Dc  SUmondl'i  UlKorr  of  Uu 

rol. 

•.!>•  Sionoiidl'i    F.U    of   tm 

BomwEnpin 

mit 

7>. 

t.  Dononii>i  CbcmlitrT 

TI1LJ..M. 

tTOl 

.7.. 

11.  DDBtum'iHiitarTafDeniiiuk, 

Sweden,  ind  Nonir 

TalLlCM. 

It.  Diuiliim'i  HlitoTT  of  Folind. . 

TOl 

i..6d. 

U.  DiiDtiini'i  Gcnnuiic  Empire.. 

TOlfc  101.  «d. 

!>,  OiinhKm'i  Europe  darinn  Ihc 

VOll 

141. 

le.  Dnnl,.m'i  Brili.h  DrimMUti, 

vol>.Ti. 

II.  J)unh*iu-g     LItu    of     Eiriy 

WritenofOiMIBriUln  .. 

nlf.«d. 

IS.  Fencne'iHIitarTOftlw  United 

».  Panler'i  Uja  of  Ibe  SUle*. 

in.ed. 

n.  Qtcif'i  Una  of  BriUib  UUI- 

IwrOjuiroMidB™. 

foU.lOi.M. 

sraniun**    mion   <t   tb* 

IS.  Hcntlow'i  BoUHT 

TOlSl-M. 

Ii.6d. 

».  Hencfael'i  DIkootm  on  Ma- 

ST.  HIitorrofSKilieriiiid 

TOl. 

3..V. 

■  vol 

».  JHne.'.U»e.ofForri)ti>St«te.- 

TOl» 

iTnl 

17«.M. 

a>.Cd. 

si.  KelstitWiOutUiinafHIHaiy 

K.M. 

Iml 

3i.  Sd. 

II.Uiilut'«Oea|ii«(rT ,.... 

im 

U.td, 

le  CABitrar  Ctclofxdia  : — 

4.  Ltrdner  on  Heal I  tcI.  la. 

a.  LardneT*!    HrdroMitlo   and 

PncninaUci    1  tdI.  3i. 

IS.  Lardner  and  Walker'i  KlrctH- 

citTBnd  Magnetlim   iTOla.T* 

17.  Hackintoib,      FonUr,      ind 

CODrtenay'i  Lim  of  Brlliib 

SUtnnMn 7  roll.  M 

5.  IlBcklntoih,Wi]lBce,uiilB«II** 

Hittorr  of  BBglBnd IOtoIi.  1 

IB.  If  ODtfomny  and  Sbdiey'a 
emlDODt  Italian,  Spaniab, 
and  PoitninieH  Ambon  .  s  roll,  lo 

10.  Hoore'eHlitoryoflielaDd  ..4vota.l4 
il.  Kicolai'i  CbronolD^  of  Hilt.  I  vol.  Si. 

I.  Riiilipi'aTrealiuoilGMlOETilTOli.  T> 
rl.  Fowell'a  Hlatoiy  of  Natoral 

FblloiopbT 1  tol.  Si. 

11.  Portar'aTTtMlwoatlwMBaa- 

nnractanorsmi  iTol.Sa. 

IS.  Porter')  Uannfartura  of  Por. 

celaln and Olaaa  ItoI.Si. 

IS.  RoKoa'i  BrIUah  Lawrert  . . . .  1  n>t.  9*. 
i7.  Scott>ilII«torTofScotiand....3>ola.T 
IS.  Sbeller'a   Uvt*    of     emlnest 

Fnnch  ADthon ]  mli.  Ti 

i«.  Sbuckard  and  Sninion'a  IniKti,  1  toI.  3 
lO.  Sonther'i    LlTca    of    Biiliih 

<i.StebblD|['iCbDrcbUiitorr....aTol(.  7i 
iS.  Strbbing'a    Hiatorf    or     tbe 

KefOnnatton a  roll.  7a 

iS.  Siralnion'a  Diacoaroe  On  Na- 
tural Hlttory I  Tol.  Sa. 

i4.  awalnun'a  Natnnl  Hiitory  ft 

ClaaaiflcBllon  of  Animala  . .  I  vol.  Sa. 
IS.  BninaoD'aUablUlllniKneta 

of  Animal* l  vol.  Sa. 

4.  Bwaluon'i  Blrda iTola.  7i 

IT.  BmlnaOB'iFitb,  l[«ptlla,fcc,tT0U.7i 

«.  SWBJnMn'i  Qnadrapeda Kol.Sa. 

4.  SwaiDno'iaheUiaDdSbdMab,!  Tol.  Si 
0.  Bwalnton'i  Aslnali  la  Mena- 

r«{e* I  vol.  la.  I 

II.  Bwaloton'a     TaildeniiT    and 

Bloftrapby  of  ZooHiirtlti I  Tol.  la. 

S.TMilwaU'iHlitoryofanaB.  airala.M 
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Lewis's  Book  of  English  Rivers.    An 

Account  of  the  Rivera  of  England  and  Wales, 
particularising  their  respective  CJourses,  their 
most  striking  Scenery,  and  the  chief  Places 
of  Interest  on  their  Banks.  By  Samuel 
Lewis,  Jun.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon ;  comprising  the  Impra- 
vuairice^  the  Veuetian  Bracelet,  tlie  Gulden 
Violety  the  Troubadour^  and  Poetical  Remains. 
New  Edition ;  with  2  Vignettes  by  R.  Doyle. 
2  vols.  16mo.  IDs.  cloth  ;  morocco,  21s. 

Lindley.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Horticulture  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Physiological  Grounds :  Being  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Theory  of  Horticulture^  much 
enlarged;  with  98  Woodcuts.  By  John 
LnrDiiET,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.    8yo.  price  21b. 

Dr.   John    Lindley's   Introduction   to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
copious  Additions.  2  Tob.  8yo.  with  Six 
PlAtea  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  24s. 

Linwood.~AnthoIogia  Oxoniensis,  sive 

Florilegium  e  lusibus  poeticis  diversorum 
Oxoniensinm  Ghrsecis  ot  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  Gijliblmo  Littwood,  M.A.  JSdis 
Christi  Alummo.    8vo.  price  14s. 

Long.— An  Inquiry  concerning  Religion. 

By  Gkoboe  Lono,  Author  of  The  Moral 
nature  of  Nan,  "  The  Conduct  of  Life,"  &c. 
8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Toung  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
his  Calling.    New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening; 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape  Gardening:  Including  all  the 
latest  improvements  ;  a  General  History  of 
Gardening  in  all  Countries;  a  Statistical 
Yiew  of  its  Present  Stat« ;  and  Suggestions 
for  its  Futare  Progress  in  the  Britisli  Isles. 
With  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  New  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs. 
Loudon.    8vo.  price  608. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs;  or,  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum 
Britannietm  abridged :  Containing  the  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native 
and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly 
Described  ;  with  their  Propagation,  Cultiuv, 
and  Uses  in  the  Arts ;  ana  with  Engravings 
of  nearhr  aU  the  Species.  Adapted  for  the 
uM  of  Nursery  men,  GardRi0n,and  Foresters. 
With  about  ^000  Woodoats.  8vo.  price  60a. 


Loudon's  Encyclopeedia  of  Agriculture ; 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Valiuition,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Ycgetablo  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture; Including  all  the  latest  Improve- 
ments, a  general  History  of  Agriculture  in 
oil  Coimtrics,  &  Statistical  Ticw  of  its  present 
State,  and  Suggestions  for  its  future  progress 
in  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition;  with 
1,100  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  SOs. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants :  Com- 
prising the  Specific  Cliaracter,  Description, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
and  every  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ing all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated 
in,  or  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  New 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time  by 
Mrs.  LoiJDoy ;  assisted  by  Geobge  Don, 
F.L.S.  and  David  Woostbr,  late  Curator 
of  the  Ipswich  Museum.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts  fmore  than  2,000  new). 
8vo.  price  £3  IBs.  6d. — Second  Supplement, 
with  above  2,000  Woodcuts,  price  21s. 

Loudon's   EncyclopsBdia    of    Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture: 
containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings;  Cotmtry  Inns,  Public  Houses, 
and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Fumitiwe,  and 
appropriate  OfKccs,  Gardens,  and  Garden 
Scenery.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon  ;  with  more  than  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  63s. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  culti- 
vated in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout; 
With  a  Supplement,  including  all  the  New 
Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the 
whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ; 
assi.tcd  by  W.  H.  Baxter  and  Dayid 
WoosTBB.  8vo.  price  31s.  6d.— The  Sup- 
FLEUENT  separately,  price  14s. 

Mrs.   Loudon's    Amateur    Gardener's 

Calendar:  Being  a  ^lonthly  Guide  as  to 
what  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  what 
should  be  done,  in  a  Garden  in  each  Month  ; 
with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite. 
16mo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  6d. 

Low.— A  Treatise  on  the  Domesticated 

Animals  of  thoBritish  Islands :  Comprehend- 
ing the  Natural  and  Economical  BListory  of 
Species  and  Varieties;  the  Description  of 
the  Properties  of  external  Form ;  and  Obser- 
rations  on  the  Prinoiplea  and  Practice  of 
Breeding.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 
With  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  price  25t, 
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Low.— Elements  of  Practioal  Agriculture ; 

comprohendinK  the  CultiTation  of  Plants,  tlio 
Husbimdry  of  tlie  Domefltic  Animals,  and 
tlio  Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D .  Low,  Esq. 
F.B.S.S.  New  Edition ;  with  200  Woodcuts. 
8to.  price  2l8. 

Macaulay.— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.F.  Corrected  by  IIiK- 
BSLV.    Svo.  price  ISs. 

Macaulay.  —  The  History  of  Bngland 

irom  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
Thoi£ab  Babinoton  Maoaulat.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8to.  price  88s. ; 
Yob  III.  and  IV.  price  36i. 

Mr.  Macaalay|s  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
BeTiew.    Four  Editions,  as  foUows : — 

1.  A  LxBBABT  Edition  (the  Eigktk)^  in 

8  yob.  Bvo.  price  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  Dnx  Volttue,  with  For* 

trait  and  Vignette.      Square  crown 

Bvo.  price  21b.  cloth ;  or  30s.  calf. 
8.  Anotlier  New  Edition,    in  8  vols. 

fcp.  8vo.  price  2Is. 
4.  The  Pbopls*b  Edition,   in   2  vols. 

crown  8vo.  price  8s.  cloth. 

Macanlay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 

lyry  and  the  Armada.  By  Thomas 
BABnroTOV  Macaulat.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4s.  6d.  doth]  or  lOs.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Mr.  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
Qeorgo  Scarf.  Jim.,  and  engraTcd  by  Samuel 
WiJhains.  Now  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21s.  boards  ;  or  428.  bound  in  morocco. 

Mac  Donald.— Within  and  Without:  A 

Dramatic  Focm.  By  GsoBOE  Mao  Dokald. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Macdonald.— Villa  Verocchio;  or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci :  A  Tale.  By 
the  late  Diana  Loxtisa  Macdokald. 
Fcp.  Bto.  price  Bs. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  Eng- 
land from  t)ie  Earliest  Times  to  the  final 
Establishment  of  the  Beformation.  ^ibraiy 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's  Son.  2  vols. 
Bto.  price  2Is. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  MisceUaneons 

Works :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  Complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Fortrait  and  Vignette. 
Square  crown  %wo,  price  21b.  eloth ;  or  30s. 
bound  in  oalf :  Or  in  8  Tola.  fop.  8vo. 
pries  2l8. 


Mcintosh    and    Kemp.  — The    Britia 

Year-Book  for  the  Country  for  1856 
Being  au  Annual  of  Agriculture,  Hort 
culture,  Floriculture,  and  Arboriculturi 
Edited  by  C.  M'Intosh,  Esq.,  Author  < 
The  Book  of  the  Garden^  &c.;  and  T.  LivSLV 
Kehp,  M.D.,  Author  of  JgricHltural  Fh^ 
tiotogy.    Fcp.  Bvo.  price  4s.  6d. 

Macleod.— The  Theory  and  Practice  c 

Banking:  With  tl)e  Elementair  Frincipk 
of  Currcnpy,  Prices,  Credit,  ana  Exdiangei 
By  Henbt  Duknikq  Macleod,  of  tb 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law 
Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philosqphici 
Society.    2  toIs.  royal  Bvo.  price  SOs. 

M^Clnre.— A  Narrative  of  the  Discover 

of  the  North-West  Passage.  By  U.M.^ 
Xuvettigator^  Capt.  Sir  Bobkbt  H^QiiUBl 
B.N.  Edited  by  Capt.  Shebabd  Obbobk 
B.N.,  from  the  Logs,  Journals,  and  Privat 
Letters  of  Sir  B.  M'Clurp ;  and  illuatratei 
from  Sketches  takpn  by  Conunandor  £ 
Gumey  Cresswell.    Bvo.       [/»  ihepreu, 

M'Cnlloch.  —  A  Dictionary,    Practical 

Theoretical,  and  Uistorical,  of  Commera 
and  Commercial  Nayigation.  Illustrftta 
with  Haps  and  Plans,  ^y  J.  B.  H'CnLUKU 
Esq.  ^  ew  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Praaen 
Time  ;  with  a  Supplement.  Bvo.  price  50i 
cloth ;  half-nissia,  55s. 

M'Culloch.— A  Dictionary,  Geograpliica] 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  varipuj 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natun 
Object49  in  the  World.  By  J.  B.M'Cttliooh 
Es^.  Illustrated  with  Six  luge  Maps.  If  e^ 
Edition,  rcyisedj  witha  Supplement.  StoU 
Bto.  price  63s. 

Maitland.— The  Ohufch  in  the  Catai 

combs  :  A  Description  of  the  FrimitiTi 
Church  of  Borne.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepul' 
chral  Bemains.  By  the  Bey.  CuAfO^ 
Maixlavd.  New  Edition ;  with  mw} 
Woodcuts.    Byo.  price  14s. 

Mann.—ThePhilosophyofReprodQction 

By  BoBEBT  Jamss  Makv,  M.D.  F.B.A.8. 
Fcp.  Bvo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  4e.  6d. 

General  Manstein's  Memoirs  of  Biissia, 

Historical,  Political,  and  Military,  from  the 
Year  1727  to  1744;  a  period  oompriaiiig 
many  Bomarkablo  Events,  inclndix^  tbf 
first  Conquest  of  tlie  Crimea  and  FmJand 
by  the  Eussian  Anns.  First  edited  (in 
1770)  by  David  Hume ;  and  now  rp-edited, 
carefully  compared  with  the  original  Fmich, 
and  briefly  uluatarated  with  Aotea.    By  ■ 

" IISBTFOBPSHX&B  JscmtBEST.**    Foft  ^TO, 
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Mm.  Marcet'B  GonveraationB  on  GhesiiB- 

irj,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  familiarlj  explained  and  illustrated  bv 
Szperimentf.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improTed.    2  yob.  fcp.  8to.  price  14b. 

lifrs.  Marqet's  Qonversations  on  Natural 

Fhilosopliy,  in  which  the  Elements  of 
tliat  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected;  with  28 
Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet'B  ConverBations  on  Political 

Economy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  price  7b.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet'B  OonversationB  on  Vege- 
table Physiology ;  comprehending  the  Ele- 
ments of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition  j  with  4 
Plates.     Fcp.  870.  price  9s. 

Mrs.  Marcet'B  GonversationB  on  Land 

and  Water.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected;  with  a  coloured  Map,  shewing 
the  comparatiTe  Altitude  of  Mountains. 
Fcp.  8to.  price  Ss.  6d. 

Marryat.— Mountains  and  Molehills; 

or.  Recollections  of  a  Burnt  Journal.  By 
Fbane  Masbyat.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood  and  in  Colours  from  Drawings 
by  the  Author.    8to.  Bis. 

Biartineau.— Endeavours  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life :  Discourses.  By  Jaheb  Mas- 
TUTEAU.    2  vols,  post  8to.  7s.  6d.  each. 

MftrtinoaiL— IDicelUnieg.  Compriiisg  Bways 
on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  Life  and  Corre- 
apondenee.  Church  and  State,  Tlieodore 
Parker's  DUcoitrse  of  Reiiyion,  *' Phases  of 
Faith,"  tlie  Churcli  of  England,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Churches.    By  fFAMXS  Mab- 

TINEAU.      Post  8VQ.  Os. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury ;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  abore  13,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  firom  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History ;  forming  a  new  and  com- 
plete Dictionary  of  Uniycrsal  Biography. 
Ninth  Edition,  revised  throughout.  Fop.Bvo. 
lOs.  oloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s.  3  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasuir;  com- 
prising a  G^eral  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  HistorieB  of  every 

Principal  Nation  that  exists ;  their  Aise, 
*rogro8S,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Cluuracter  of  tlicir  respective  in- 
habitants, their  Boli^on,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &o.  NewEditioq  ;  revised  thipngh- 
out,  with  4  neitr  Txtde^  Fop.  ^yo.  IQt.  olaih  3 
roAO,  12s. ;  nlf,  12B.0d. 


Maunder's  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea? 

BU17 1  A  new  and  popular  Encyclopodia  of 
Science  and  the  Belles-Lcttres ;  including 
all  Branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs.  cloth ;  bound 
in  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History ; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distipgnish  the  d^oront  Classet, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
lOs.  cloth ;  roan,  12s.  1  calf^  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Tres^ury  of  Knowledge,  apd 

Library  of  Hefprence.  Comprisingan  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  an  Universal 
Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Chrono- 
logy, a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Svnopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  fables,  &c.  The 
Twentieth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  throughout :  With  some  Additions. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs.  doth ;  bound  in  roan, 
12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  the  Bev.  Chablbb 
Mebitalb,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  to  m.  8vo. 
price  £2.  2s. — Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  comprising 
JufftulM  and  the  OUtudian  Catars,  are  now 
ready. 

MerivBls. — The  FaU  of  tha  Bosnan  BepnUiP : 
A  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  ChasIiSS 
Mebiyalb,  B.D.  New  Edition.  12mo. 
price  78.  Gd. 

Kerivale.— An  Aeeonat  of  the  Lifo  and  Letters 

of  Cicero.  Translated  from  tlie  German  of 
Abeken ;  and  edited  by  the  Bev.  Chablbs 
MsBiVALB,  B.D.     12mo.  O9.  6d. 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  The  Eighik  EtHtion  ;  with 
an  Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  genera),  and 
Uunters  in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12 
Woodcuts.  B^  William  Miles,  Esq. 
Imperial  8vo.  price  12s.  6d. 

",*  Two  Caito  or  Modela  of  Off  Fore  Feet,  No.  1.  Sifodjktr  All 
Purpo§<»,  No.  i,  8ho4  teith  LtaUur,  oa  Mr.  MUo't  pUa,  mty  be 
hui,  piice  8s.  rarb. 

Xiles.— A  Plain  Treatiee  on  Horie-jS}ioeing. 
By  WiLLLAic  MiLBs,  Esq.  With  Plates  end 
Woodcuts.    Small  4to.  price  5s. 

Miloar.— 9w9ia,  its  Bise  and  Progress, 

Tragedies  and  Bevplu^nB.  By  the  Bev. 
I.  Miur^B,  M.A.,  T^J^QtM.  Boft  8vo. 
with  Plate,  pnc^  IOb.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  AKB  NEW  EDITIONS 


Milner.— The  Crimea,  its  Ancient  and 

Modern  History  :  The  Khans,  tlio  Sultans, 
and  the  Cziirs  :  With  Sketolios  of  its  Sconrry 
and  Popuhvtiou.  By  the  R<;t.  T.  Milneii, 
MA.    Post  8vo.  with  3  Maps,  price  IOb.  6d. 

Milner.— The  Baltic;  Its  Oates,  Shoref,  and 
Cities :  With  a  Notice  of  the  White  Sea. 
By  the  Kor.  T.  Milder,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Post  8to.  with  ]Map,  price  lOs.  t>d. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  the  late  Rer.  Isaac 
MiucEB,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
T.  GBAXTnAU,  B.D.    4  vols.  8to.  price  52s. 

Monteith.— Ears  and  Erzeronm:  With 

the  Campaigns  of  Prince  Paskiewitch  in  the 
Years  1828  and  1829 ;  and  an  Account  of 
the  Russian  Conquests  South  of  the  Cau* 
casus  down  to  the  Treaty  of  Turcoman  Chio 
and  Adrianople.  By  Lieutcnant-Gencral 
MoKTEiTii,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  19 
years  attached  to  the  Persian  Embassy. 
With  Map  and  IllustrationB.    8to.  158. 

Montgomery.—Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

Writings  of  James  Montgomery :  Including 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  Remains 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Conversations.  By 
JouN  H OLLAND  and  James  Everett.  With 
Portraits  and  Yignettcs.  Vols.  I,  to  IV. 
post  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd.  each. 

*^*  Vols,  v.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  completing 
the  work,  are  ht  the  press, 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works : 

Collective  Edition ;  with  the  Author's  Auto- 
hiograpliical  Prefaces,  complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  IDs.  6d.  clotli ;  morocco, 
21s. — Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates  price  14s. 

James  Montgomery's  Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Sotriul,  and  Private  Devotion. 
18mo.  price  5s.  6d 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Morals.  By  Geokqe  Moose,  M.D.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Fifth 
and  cheaper  £<fUio»,     Fcp.  8vo.  price  Cs. 

Moore.— Man  and  hie  Motives.  By  George 
MooBB,  M.P.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  T/nrd  and  cheaper  Ediiion, 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind.  By  Gkobge  Moobe,  M.D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Third 
and  cheaper  Edition,     Fcp.  8ve.  6e. 


Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works :  Go: 

prising  tlie  Authors  recent  Introducti< 
and  l^otes.  Comi)lete  in  One  Volui 
printed  in  Ruby  Type;  with  a  Portn 
Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  cloth  j  morocco 
ITayd.ay,  21s. — Also  an  Edition  complete 
1  vol.  medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  V 
nette,  21s.  cloth;  morocco  by  Ilayday,  4 
— Another,  in  10  vols.fcp.  8vo.  with  Portn 
and  19  Plates,  price  35s. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies  Illastrated. 

New  Edition  of  3foorc's  Irish  JiJeloeiieg^  ill 
trated  with  Thirteen  Steel  Plates,  engrai 
from  Original  Designs  by 

I       C.  W.  Cope,  E.  A. ;      D.  IMacltsf,  R.  A. ; 

'       T.  Ckeswick,  R.  A. ;    J.E.Mil]:jli8,A.R.. 
A.  L.  Koo,  A.R. A. ;     W.  Mulbeadt,  R.i 
W^  P.  FBITn,  R.  A. ;      J.  Sakt  ; 
W.  E.  Fbo8T,A.R.A.;  F.Stone, A.R.A.;  a 

J.  C.  HOBSLEY  ;  E.  M.  W^ARD,  R^ 

Uniform    witl»    the  Illustrated    Edition 
Moore's  Lalla  Booth.      Square  crown  8* 

Erioe  2l8.  cloth;    or  31s.  6d.  handsome 
ound  in  morocoo. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  lUnstrated  by 
Maclise,  R.A.  Now  Edition ;  with  li 
Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Lotterpn 
cngravfld  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Sup< 
royal  8vo.  31s.  6d.  boards  ;  £2.  128.  £ 
morocco,  by  Hayday. 

Moore*s  Irish  Melodies.  New  Edition,  print 
in  Diamond  Type ;  with  the  preface  a] 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moor 
Poetical  Jf'orks,  the  Advertisements  ori^na; 
prefixed  to  the  3felodies,  and  a  Portrait 
the  Author.  32mo.  28.  6d.— An  Editi 
in  16mo.  with  Yignette,  6e. ;  or  ISs.  6 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's   Lalla   Rookh :    An    Orient 

Romance.  With  13  highly-finished  St« 
Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadof 
and  Stephanofi*,  engraved  under  the  8up< 
intendence  of  the  lat«  Cliarles  Heath.  Nt 
Edition.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  IS 
cloth ;  moroo(;o,  2Sb. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh.  New  Edition,  print 
in  Diamond  Typo ;  with  the  Preface  m 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  3Ioor 
Poetical  Jf'orks,  and  a  Frontispiece  from 
Design  by  Kenny  Meadows.  32mo.  28.  € 
— An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Tignctte,  68 
or  12s.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore.  —  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Sacn 

Songs.  By  Tnosf  AS  Moobe,  Author  of  Lai 
Mookhf  &c.  First  collected  Edition,  wi 
Yignette  by  B.  Doyle.  16mo.  price  58.  clotl 
ISs.  6d  bound  in  morocco. — ^A  Diamo 
Edition,  with  Frontiipiece^  is  in  the  press. 
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Moore.— Memoirs,  Joomal,  and  Corre* 

■pondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
tne  Bight  Hon.  Lobd  John  Russell,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustrations. 
8  vols,  post  8vo.  price  IDs.  Gd.  each. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  II. 
MosELET,  M^.,  E.B.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol ; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with 
numerous  Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  8to. 
price  246. 

More.— A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Qreece. 
By  WiLLiAH  MuBB,  M.P.  of  Caldwell. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  8to.  price 
869. ;  Vol.  lY.  price  ISs. 

Murray's  Encyclopsedia  of  Geography ; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Barth :  Exhibiting  its  Belation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    8to.  price  OOs. 

Neale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Bemarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Bey.  Ebskine  Nealb,  M.A.,  Bector  of 
Kirton,  Sufiblk.  New  Editions  of  the  First 
and  Second  Scries.  2  vols.  fcp.  8to.  price 
128.  i  or  separately,  Gs.  each. 

Newman.  —  Discourses    addressed    to 

Mixed  Congregations.  By  John  Hexbt 
Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  PhUip 
NerL    Second  Edition.    8vo.  price  12s. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 

A  Sketch.  By  Cedbic  Oldacbe,  Esq.,  of 
Sax  •  Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon.    Crown  8ro.  price  9s.  6d. 

Owen.  — Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals,  deliyercd  at  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  Richabd  Owek,  F.B.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Second 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged ;  with  235  Wood* 
cuta.    8to.  21s. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Aninuua,  deUrored  at  the  Boyal 
CoUege  of  Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Vol.  L8to.  price  14f. 


The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Memoir, 
Introductions  to  the  various  Works.  Edito- 
rial Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Georois 
Pearce,  Esq.  8  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Por- 
trait, 25s.  6(1. 


VOL.  1.    P.%SCAIi*8  PROViarCIAIi  LRT- 

ien :  with  M.  Villeiiuun'i  Eamjt  on  Pascal  pre flze<l,aad  a  new 
Mrmoir.    "    ' '■       ~    *     '-  '     -■ 


I :  with  M.  Villenuun'a  Eamjt  on  Pascal ; 
noir.    Po*t  (fro.  Portrait,  fit.  6U. 


VOIi.  2.    PASGAIi'S  TUOITOHTH  ON  RB- 

licineanil  Eviilrncet  of  Chriatianitv.  with  Additkioa,  from 
Ori|;inal  MSS. :  from  M.  Paugire'h  Editioa.    Post  bvo.  fia.  6d. 

VOIi.  8.    PA8CAIi*8     BIISGBLLAIVB01J8 

Writinva I  CofTcspDiMlMicv,  Detached  Thonght«,ftc.:  ttom  H. 
Faugtre'a  Edition.    Pott  9to.  b*.  5d. 

Dr.  Pereira's    Elements    of    Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  Edition^ 
enlarged  and  improved  from  the  Author's 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.l).  and 
G.  O.  Rees,  M.D.  :  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. Vol.I.8vo.28s.;  Vol.  II.  Part  1. 21s. ; 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  24fl. 


Dr.  Pereira*!  TreaUie  on  Food  and  Diet :  Wi^ 
Observations  on  tlie  Dietetical  Kegimen 
suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of 
some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Cri- 
minals, Children,  the  SicK,  &c.     8vo.  IBs. 

Dr.  Pereira's   Lectures   on   Polarised 

Light,  together  with  a  Lecture  on  the 
Microscope,  delivered  before  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  the 
Medical  School  of  the  London  Hospital. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A., 
&c    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  78. 

PeschePs  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  2Is. 

Pfeiffer.  —  A  Lady's   Second   Journey 

round  the  World :  From  London  to  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Ceram,  the  Moluccas  &c.,  California, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  L^nited 
States.  By  Madame  Ida  Pfeivveb. 
2  vob.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bbooke, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ;  and  W.  H.  Milleb,  M.A., 
F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  With  numerous 
Wood  Bngrvrings.    Post  8to.  price  18s. 
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NEW  WOBES  m  NEW  EDITIONB 


Phillips— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 

PiiiLLirs,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.8.,  Deputy 
Reudcr  in  Geology  in  the  Uniyeraity  of 
Oxford ;  Honorary  ^Tcmbor  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Moscow,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time; 
with  4  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  58. 

Fhillipf.  — Fignrei  and  Deieriptioiii  of  the 
Paleozoic  Fos»iIs  of  Cornwall,  Peyon,  and 
West  Somerset ;  obsoryed  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  G^logical  Surrey  of  that 
District.  By  Jon  v  Phillips.  F.B.S.,  F.G.S. 
Ac.    8yo.  with  60  Plates,  price  9s. 

Piesse's  Art  of  PerAimery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  tlie  Odours  of  Plants :  With 
Instructions  for  t ho ManufSeusture of  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkcrcliief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosmetiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fniit  Kssonces,  Ac.  With  80  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Piscator.— The  Choice  and  Cookery  of 

Fish:  A  Practical  Treatise.  Fcp.  8yo. 
price  6s.  6d, 

Captain  Portlock's  Eeport  on  the  Geology 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  under  the  Autliority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  8yo.  with 
48  Plates,  price  Sis. 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductiye  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Bey.BADEy  Powell,  M.A.  F.E.S.  F.B.A.S. 
F.G.S.,  SayiUan  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
Uniycrsity  of  Oxford.  Crown  8yo.  with 
Woodcuts,  priiv  128.  6d. 

Pycroft's  Course  of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  eycry  Tasto  and  Capacity  :  With 
Literary  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.    Fcp.  8yo.  price  6s. 

Raikes.— A  Portion  of  the  Jonmal  kept 

by  Thomas  Baikes,  Esq.  from  1831  to  1847: 
Comprising  Reminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  iHiriod.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8yo.  with 
Portrait,  price  2 Is. 


Eeade.— Man  in  Paradise :  A  Poem  in 


Dr.  Beeee's  Medical  Guide ;  for  the  ui 

of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schod 
and  Junior  Alodical  Practitioners:  Coi 
prising  a  complete  Modem  Dispensator 
and  a  I'luctical  Treatbo  on  the  distinguiahii 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prey ent ion.  Cure  ax 
Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  tl 
Human  Frame.  With  the  latest  Discoveri 
in  the  different  department*  of  the  Hsalij 
Art-,  Materia  liledica,  &o»  Serenteen' 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  tl 
Avithor^i  Son,  Dr.  H.  Bescb,  M.B.0.8.  A 
8yo.  price  12s. 

Rich's  niustrated   Companion  to  ti 

Latin  Dictionaiyand  Greek  Lexicon :  Fon 
ing  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  xepreieutu 
Visible  Ol^ects  connected  with  the  An 
Manufactures,  and  £yery-day  Life  of  i 
Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Bepreaentatio 
of  nearly  2,000  Objects  from  the  Antiqi 
Post  8yo.  price  21s. 

Richardson  (Captain).— Horsemanshi] 

or,  the  Art  of  Biding  and  Managing  a  Hon 
adapted  to  the  Guidance  of  Ladies  and  Go 
tlemen  on  the  Boad  and  in  the  Field :  Wi' 
InstructionsforBreaking-in  Colts  and  You] 
Horses.  By  Captain  BicuASDSOir,  late 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  With  5  Li 
Engrayings.    Square  crown  8yo.  price  14i 

Rickards.  —  Population    and    Capita 

Being  a  Course  of  Le-ctures  deliyored  befo 
the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  in  1853  and  186 
By  Geobge  K.  Bickabds,  M.A.,  Profeaa 
01  Political  Economy.    Post  8yo.  6s. 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-English  ai 

English-Latin   Dictionary,  for  the   use 
Colleges  and  Schools.      AVw  and  cheep 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    8yo.  2l8. 

^^  c  The  English-Latin  Dictionaiy,  ^ 

Separate  y  ^  ^he  Latin-English  Dictionary  ,1« 

Biddle*8  Diamond  Latin-Engliah  Biotioiiar^ 
A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  ai 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Claaaical  Wore 
Boyal  S2mo.  price  4s. 

Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical   Lati 

English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  Germe 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Fmin 
New  gnd  ehfoper  Edition.    Post  4to.  Sli.  fl 

Rivers's  Rose-Amateur's  Guide ;  contai 

ing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leadu 
yaricties  of  Boses,  regularly  classed  in  tin 
respcctiye  Families;  their  History  ai 
mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  correct 
and  improved ;  including  a  fuU  Account 
the  Author's  experience  in  the  Culture 
Bosoe  in  Pots.    Fop.  8yo.  price  da.  6d. 
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Bobins.— The  Whole  Evidence  against 

the  Claims  of  the  Boman  Church.  B  j  tho 
Ker.  Sakdebson  Robinb,  M.A.,  Beotor  of 
Bt.  James's,  Dover.    8to.  price  10s.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A  New 
Edition,  rerised  and  in  great  part  re-writton, 
8to.  price  ISs. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers's  Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Second  and  cheaper  Edition,  with  Additions. 
8  Tols.  fop.  8to.  21s. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesanms  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
fiacilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Third  Edition, 
rerised  and  improved ;  and  printed  in  a 
more  conrenient  form.  Crown  8to.  10s.  6d. 

Rowton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion  ;  with  ample  References 
to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on 
each  particular  Topic.  Kew  Edition.  Fcp. 
8yo.  price  6s. 

Letters  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell.  A  New 

Edition,  including  several  unpubUshed  Let- 
ters, together  with  those  eaited  bj  Miss 
Bbrbt.  With  Portraits,  Yigncttcs,  and 
Facsimile.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell.   By 

the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  JonN  Russbll,  M.P. 
Tho  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  a  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel 
bj  S.  Bellin,  from  tho  original  by  Sir  Peter 
lily  at  Wobum  Abbey.    Post  8vo.  IDs.  6d. 

Bt.  John  (Mrs.)— Audubon  the  Natu- 
ralist in  the  New  World :  His  Adventures 
and  Discoveries.  By  Mbs.  Hobace  St. 
Jony.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Hie  Saints  our  Example.  By  the  Author 

of  Letters  to  Ify  Unknown  Friendi^  &o.  Fcp. 
6vo.  price  7s. 

Schmitz.— History  of  Greece,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth  by 
the  Romans,  B.o.  146,  mainlv  based  npon 
Bishop  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece.  By 
!Dr.  LsovHASD  Bohmitz,  F.B.S.E.,  Rector 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  l^ew 
Edition.    12mo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Bcrivenor.— History  of  the  Lron  Trade, 

from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present 
Period.  By  Habbt  Scbitxvob,  Author  of 
T%e  RaUwayt  qf  the  Vtuted  Kingdom,  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


8oott.~-The   Danes  and  tho  Swedes: 

Being  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Denmark, 
including  Schleswig-Holsteiu  and  the  Danish 
Islands ;  with  a  Peep  into  Jutland,  and  a 
Journey  across  the  Peninsula  of  Sweden. 
Embracing  a  Sketch  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  History  of  those  Ck)untrie8. 
By  Chablss  Henbt  Scott,  Author  of  The 
Ba/tie,  the  Black  8ea^  and  the  Crimea,  Post 
Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Scott  (rives  us  the  best  modern  account  of 
Denmark  aud  Sweden  which  we  posiesa ;  and  though 
his  work  ii  more  descriptive  than  hibtorical,  there 
are  many  pertinent  illustrationB  of  recent  events 
connected  with  both  countries,  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  olden  time.  We  could  make  numerous  extracts. 
We  have  rarely  read  a  volume  of  the  same  extent 
which  offers  more  passages  apt  for  quotation.  But 
our  room  ia  circumscribed  I  and  therefore  we  must 
conclude  with  heartily  recommend! n((  the  book  to 
our  readers.''      Naval  and  Military  Gazkttb 

Sewell.  — Amy  Herbert.    By  a  Lady. 

Edited  by  the  Bev.  William  Sewsll,  B.D. 
FeUow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.    Fop.  Svo.  price  6s. 

SewelL— The  Earl's  Daughter.   By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  tlie  Eer. 
W.  Sewxll,  B.I).    8  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  9s. 

Sewell.  —  Gertrude  :  A  Tale.    By  the 

Author  of  Amg  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
W.  SswsLL,  B.D.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  6s. 

SewelL— Laneton  Parsonage :  A  Tale  for 

Children,  on  tho  Practical  Use  of  a  portion 
of  tho  Church  Catechism.  By  the  Author 
of  Amy  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Bev.  W. 
Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  8  vols.  fop. 
Svo.  price  16s. 

Sewell.  —  Margaret  PercivaL    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
W.  Sbwsll,  B.D.  New  Edition.  2  vols, 
fop.  Svo.  price  12s. 

By  the  tame  Author, 
deve  HaU.   2  Tolf .  fqp.  8to.  price  12a. 

The  Ezperienoe  of  life.  Kew  Edition.  Top. 
Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Katharine  Aahton.  New  Edition.  8  volt. 
fcp.  Svo.  price  18s. 

Btadings  finr  Erery  Day  in  Lent :  Compiled 
from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  JxaiifT 
Tatlob.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Beadings  for  a  Month  preparatory  to  Confirma- 
tion :  Compiled  from  tho  Works  of  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  of  the  English  Church. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  4s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AITD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  his 

Shipwreck,  niid  consequent  Discorery  of 
certain  T.-^lnnds  in  tlio  Caribbean  Sea. 
Third  Edition.  2  ros.  post  8vo.  2l8.— An 
Abbidgmknt,  in  16mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount    Printed  by 

C.  Whittingham,  uuiformly  with  the  TAvmb 
Bible  I  bound  and  clasped.  64mo.  price 
Eighteenpcnce. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  In  which 

nothing  is  addfd  to  the  Original  Text;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
New  Edition,  in  Pocket  Volumes  ;  witli  ."G 
Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists.    6  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  30s. 

•^»  A  LiBBAKY  Edition,  with  the  same 
Illustrations,  in  1  vol.  medium  8to.  price  2l8. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 

gmp])ical  Dietionurj-  of  the  British  Islands 
and  \arrow  Seas  :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Sctits,  Nat  ural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
foimded  on  the  best  Authorities  ;  full  Par- 
tici'lnrs  of  the  Boundaries,  Kegistcrcd  Elec- 
tors, &c.  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs ; 
with  a  reference  wider  every  name  to  the 
Sheet  of  the  Ordnimoo  SuiTey,  as  far  as  com- 
pleted ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
General  View  of  the  Kesourcos  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  Short  Chronology  and  an 
Abstract  of  Certain  Kcsults  of  the  la^it 
Census.     2  vols.  8vo.  price  £2.  IGs. 

Short  Whist;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws :  With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist  Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition  ;  to 
■which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.    Fcp.  Sto.  8s. 

Sinclair.  —  The  Jonmey  of  Life.    By 

Catuebike  Sinclaib,  Author  of  The  Bun- 
nets  of  Life.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  The  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  Ubnbt  Wills  j  and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  F.  Tatleb.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Ilayday.— An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  Is. 

Smee's  Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged;  with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  price  lOs.Gd. 


Smith  (G.)  Sacred  Annals;  or,  Researches 

into  the  History  and  Beligion  of  Mankind. 
By  Qeobqe  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c.  3  rols. 
crown  Svo.  prioe  £1.  140. ;  or  separately  ai 

follows : — 

Vol.  I.-THE  PATRIARCHAL  AGE,  from  the  CmtioB  tB 
th«  Unth  of  Uiac    Grown  ^vo.  price  10*. 

Vol.  II^THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE,  from  the  Ori|{bi  of  tht 
Iinelite  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Christ.  Ctowa  &««.  ui 
%  Parts,  price  I2s. 

ToL.ni.-TH£  GENTILE  NATIONS -Ecfptuna.  Lmtf- 
riuis,B«hyloBlBnii,IIedet.  Peraiuis,  Qrecks,  sad  Boouuu 
Crown  Sto.  in  2  Parts,  price  12s. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith* 

By  his  Daughter,  Lldx  Bollakd.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mrs.  AusTiii.  Fourth  Edition^  2  vola.  Svo. 
price  28s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Ifllscellaneoas 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.    Three  Editions  : — 

1.  A  LiBBABT  Edition  (the  Fourth),  in 

3  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait^  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  Onb  Yolume,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.     Square  crown 
Svo.  price  2l8.  cloth ;  or  SOs.  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Editiok,  in  3  vols.  fcp. 

Svo.  price  21s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Pliilosophy,  delivered  at 
tlie  Koyal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804^ 
1805,  and  1806.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  7s. 

Rohert   Southey's   Complete    Poetical 

Works ;  containing  all  the  Author's  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  Complete  in  One 
Volume, withPortraitandVignetto.  Medinm 
Svo.  price  21s.  cloth;  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 
Or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portxmit  and 
19  Plates,  price  36s. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets ;  from 

Chaucer  to  Lovelace  inclusive.  With 
Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robert 
SouTHEY.    Medium  Svo.  price  SOs. 

Southey's  Correspondence.— Selections 

from  the  Letters  of  Kobcrt  Southcy,  &c. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  tlio  Rev.  JoHV 
Wood  Wabteb,  B.D.,  Vicar  of^  West 
Tarring,  Sussex.  /»  4  vvlumei.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Bobert 
Southev.  E<lited  by  liis  Son,  the  Rev, 
C.  C.  SoiiTiiEr,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ardloigh. 
With  Portraits,  and  Landscape  I lluat ra- 
tions.   6  vols,  post  Svo.  price  63a. 
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Soathey's  The  Doctor  ftc.    Complete  in 

One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wabter,  B.D.  With  Portrait^  Vignette, 
Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  2l8. 

Sonthey's  Gommonplaoe  Books.  Compriiiiig— 
1.  Choice  Passages:  With  Collections  for 
the  History  of  Manners  and  Literature  in 
England;  2.  Special  Collections  on  Tarious 
Historical  and  Theological  Subjects ;  3.  Ana- 
lytical Readings  in  various  branches  of 
Literature  ;  and  4.  Original  Memoranda, 
Literary  and  l^scellanoous.  Edited  by 
the  Rov.  J.  W.  Wabter,  13.D,  4  vols. 
square  crown  Syo.  price  £8. 18s. 

Each  Commonolaft  Book,  completa  n  itaelfj  may  b«  had  irpa- 
TAicXj  ai  foUowi : — 

Fl  an  Siuaa— CHOICE  PASSAGES,  Ac.    18«. 
SicoKD  SBBiia— SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.    IPi. 
Tnimo  SsmiELANALYTlCAL  READINGS.    Zli. 
FoomTHSiUKS— ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  Ac.    Sli. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  New  Edition,  with 
I^otes  and  Additions.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  SouTHBY,  M.A.  2  vols.  Svo.  with 
2  Portraits,  price  288. 

Spencer.— The  Principles  of  Psychology. 

By  Herbert  Spskcer,  Author  of  Social 
Staiics,     8vo.  16s. 

Stephen.— Lectures  on  the  History  of 

France.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Stepuen,  K.C.B.  LL.B.  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  24s. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ;  from  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B. 
LL.D.    Third  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  248. 

Stonehenge.— The  Greyhound:  Being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  CJrpyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
ning ;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment :  Con- 
taining also.  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  By  Stoitehenoe.  With  numerous 
Portraits  of  Gbieyhounds,  &c.  engraved  on 
Wood,  and  a  Frontispiece  engraved  on 
Steel.    Square  crown  Svo.  price  21s. 

Stow.— The  Training  System,  the  Moral 

Training  School,  and  the  I^ormal  Seminary 
for  preparing  School-Trainers  and  Go- 
Temesscs.  By  Bayid  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Glasgow  Normal  Free 
Seminary.  Tenth  Edition ;  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  jnrico  6s. 


Strachey.— Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times 

of  Sargon  an'd  Sennacherib :  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Historical  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  with  some  Notice  of 
their  bearings  on  the  Social  and  Political 
Life  of  England.  By  Edward  Strachey, 
Esq.     Cheaper  Usue,     Svo.  price  Ss.  6d. 

*«*  This  volume  attemptH  to  inve«tiint«  eritiealti^, 
tiie  oawtionB  of  the  authonhiiiof  the  Rook  of  Isaiaii, 
and  It»  writer's  uieaitiiiK:  kuUnrieaily,  the  Jewinb, 
and  n<in-Jcwiiil),  recordM,  Including  all  the  yet  dM-lulherud 
Cuneifunii  IiuicriptioiiB,  of  the  period :  politkwi^,  tlie 
fOU<«tituti4)ii  aiid  I'tinditioii  of  the  Jewish  KiiiKdoin,  and 
the  wurkiiit^  of  the  former  at  home  by  i»tutetinuuithJp  and 
pofmlar  opmion,  and  ahnMul  by  wart,  alllarwea,  and 
coiniueri-e :  and  reHoioutly.  the  lctuM>n«  wliich  (api4I* 
cable  to  all  mankind;  were  deduced  frava  the  eveius  of 
their  own  times  bv  tlie  urophctR,  whotw  office  i»  illu»- 
trated  by  ItH  auulotne^  with  that  of  the  (rreek  and  Komuii 
orator*,  and  the  modem  npeakers,  prcachen,  and  writers. 

"  The  production  of  a  man  of  learning^  and  inde- 
pendent thinkiufif The  historian,  the  politician, 

and  the  divine  may  read  it  with  advautaji^e." 

British  Quartkkly  Rbvie^'. 

By  the  tame  Author ^ 

Miracles  and  Sdence.     Post  Svo.  price  One 

Shilling. 

Tagart.— Locke's  Writings  and  Philo- 
sophy Historically  considered,  and  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  contributing  to  the 
scepticism  of  Uume.  By  Edward  Taqabt, 
F.S.A.,  E.L.S.    Sto.  12s.  6d. 

Tate.— On  the  Strength  of  Materials; 

Containing  various  original  and  useful  Eor- 
mulic,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Jiridges, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c. 
By  TuoMAS  Tate,  F.K.A.S.    Svo.  5s.  6d. 

Tayler.— Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and 

Duty :  Twenty  Discourses.  By  JOHir 
James  Tayler,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
Post  Sro.  price  7s.  6d. 

Taylor.— Loyola :  And  Jesuitism  in  its 

Budimcnts.  By  Ibaao  Tatlor.  Post  Svo. 
with  Medallion,  price  IDs.  Gd. 

Taylor.— Wesley  and  Methodism.    By 

Isaac  Taylor.  Post  Svo.  with  a  Portrait^ 
price  lOs.  6d. 

Tegoborski.— Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
ductive Forces  of  Bussia.  Bv  L.  Db 
Tegororsei,  Privy- Councillor  and  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Bussia.  Vol.  I. 
Svo.  I4s. 

Thirlwall.-The  History  of  Greece.    By 

the  Eight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  Tliirlwall).  An 
improved  Library  Edition  j  with  Maps.  8 
vou.  Svo.  price  £3. 

*«*  Also,  an  Edition  in  S  vols.  fcp.  Sto. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  price  2Ss. 


NBW  WORKS  Aim  HEW  EDrriOKB 


Thomson  (the  Rey.  W.)— The  Atoning 

Work  of  Christ,  reriewed  in  relation  to  sonio 
current  Theories ;  in  Kight  Bampton  Lec- 
turer, with  numerous  Notes.  By  the  Hoy. 
W.  TuoMsoy,  M.A.,  Prorost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.    8to.  Ss. 

Thomson.— An  Ontline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought : 
Being  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic. 
By  the  Her.  W.  THOMfloy,  M.A.  Third 
Edition^  enlarged.    Fcp.  8to.  price  78. 6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1  to  365  Dajs,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Dajs ;  with  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  uf  Kxchanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
counts.   I<kew  Edition.     12mo.  price  8s. 

Thomson's  Seasons.    Edited  by  Bolton 

CoKNET,  £tfq.  Illustrated  with  77  flne 
Wood  Kngruvings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  8vo. 
21s.  cloth ;  or,  36s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thombury.—Shakspeare's  England ;  or, 

a  .Sketch  of  our  Social  History  during  the 
Koigii ol  Ehzalutli.  Jiy  O.  W.  Tjiounuubv, 
Esq.,  Aiithur  ol"  llUtortf  of  the  Buccaueert^ 
&c.     2  volij.  crown  8vo.  \JMi  ready. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Yerbum  Sempi- 

ternuiu.  By  J.  Taylor.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome uf  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Vcrdc.  lieprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1693;  bound  and  claitped.    64nio.  Is.  6d. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices   and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  from  1847  to  the 
close  of  1855.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  E.R.S. 
>Vith  Contributions  by  William  Nkw- 
MAKCII.  J  icing  the  FiDh  and  concluding 
Volume  of  Tooke's  History  o/Frieet,  with  an 
Index  to  tlic  whole  work.    8vo. 

Sharon  Tuniei^'s  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  att^Mnptcd  to  be  l^hiloso^iliically 
considered,  in  a  Scries  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 
I9ew  Edition,  edited  by  the  Kcv.  S.  TuuNEB. 
3  vols,  post  Svo.  price  31s.  6d. 

Sharon  Tnmer's  History  of  England 

during  tlie  Middle  Ages:  Comprismg  the 
Kcigns  from  the  Gorman  Conquest  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  Vlll.  Eiftli  Edition, 
n-viscd  by  the  Key.  S.  TuBK£B.  4  vols, 
ttvo.  price  SOs. 

Sharon  Tamer's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
]N'urnian  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  KeV.  8.  lUBlTBB.    8  toIb.  8yo.  36b. 


Townsend.— Modem  State  Trial 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  ^ 
W.  C.  TowrrsEiTD,  Esq.  M.A,  Q.( 
;       Svo.  price  30s. 

]  Trollope.— The  Warden.    By 

Tbollopb.    Post  8to.  IDs.  6d. 

Dr.  Tnrton's  Manual  of  the  I 

Fresh-water  Shells  of  the  Britisl 
A  New  Edition,  with  considerable 
by  John  Edward  Gbat  :  Witli  1 
and  12  coloured  Plates.    Post  8to. 

Tuson.-The  British  Consul's  : 

i3uing  a  Practical  Guide  for  Conau 
as  for  the  ^lercliant,  Shipowner,  ui 
Mariner,  in  all  theil*  Consular  TVai 
and  containing  the  Commercial 
between  Great  Britain  and  Forei 
trie!*,  brouglit  down  to  the  present 
E.  W.  A.  Trsojr,  of  the  Inner 
Chancellor  of  the  ]ni))erial  Austi 
tJulute-Gcncrul  in  London.     Svo.  p 

Twining.— Types  and  Figures 

Bible,  lllustrate<l  by  the  Art  of  \ 
and  Middle  Ages.  By  Miss 
Twining.  With  5i  Plate's,  compi 
Figures.    Poat  4to.  21s. 

Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  A 

tures,  and  Muies :  Containing  a  ch 
sition  of  their  Principles  and 
Fourth  Edition,  mucli  enlarged  ; 
the  Articles  being  entirely  re-wri 
many  new  Articles  added.  Wil 
1,000  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  Svo.  prl 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  tlie  Court, 

crncy,  imd  Diplomacy  of  Aust  ria.  . 
VjiiisR.  Translated  from  the  Gi 
FuanzDeumleu.  2 volt-.po-st  Svo.  [.. 

Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural  \ 

chietly  Omit  hology.  By  C.  Wateu 
With  an  Autt»biography  of  the  Au 
Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New  am 
Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  10 

Wehster  and  Parkes's  Encycloi 

Domestic  Economy ;  Comprising  i 
jects  as  are  most  immediately  conne 
Housckeq)ing :  As,  The  Const  n 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  < 
ing.  Ventilating,  and  Lighting  thei 
scription  of  the  various  articles  of  F 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials — 
Servants,  &c.  New  Edition ;  wil 
1,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  SOs. 

Weld.— A  Vacation  Tour  in  the 

States  and  Canada.  By  C.  B.  W£LJ 
ter.at-Law.    Post  Svo.  with  Map, 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY, 

To  be  completed  in  FIFTY  VOLUMES,  price  HALF-a-CROYrN  each. 

LiH  of  48  YoLUiacs  alreiufy  puiUtked, 
YOL,  1.    Mr.  BfACAULAY>g  ESSAYS  on  WARREN  HASTINGS  and  LORD  CLIVE   ....  S/6 

5.    ESSAYS  on  PITT  and  CHATHAM,  RANKE  and  GLADSTONE  ....  2/6 

8.    LAING*!  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY   S/« 

4.    IDA  PFBIFFER'8  LADY'M  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD t/e 

6.  EOTHEN,  or  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  the  BAST S/6 

8.    HUC*l  TRAVELS  in  TARTARY,  THIBET,  and  CHINA   1/9 

7.  THOMAS  HdLCROFT*8  MEMOIRS 3/6 

8.  WERNE*8  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS 2/« 

9.  MRS.  JAMESON'S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA   S/6 

10.  Mr.  MACAULAY*8  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLB,  and  hOBt)  BACON....  3/6 

11.  JERRMANN'8  PICTURES  ft-om  ST.  PETERSBURG  3/6 

19.  THE  REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG'a  LBIPSIC  CAMPAIGN  3/6 

18.  HUGHES'!  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 3/6 

14.  SIR  EDWARD  SEAWAto's  SHIPWRECK 3/6 

15.  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS'  MEMOIRS  of  a  MAITRE  D'ARMES 3/8 

16.  OUR  COAL  FIELDS  and  OUR  COAL  PITS 2/6 

17.  M'CULLOCH'f  LONDON;  and GtRONIBKE'8  PHILIPPINES  .  3/6 

18.  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY;  and  SOUTH  EY'8  LOVE  STORY  3/6 

(LORD   CARLISLE'S   LECTURES    and    ADDRESSES;     and| 

^^•■[jEFPREY'8  ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON |    ^^^ 

30.  HOPE'8  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY,  and  CHASE  in  BRITTANY 3/6 

31.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH)  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  Of  CREATION  ..  3/G 
93.  MEMOIR  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON;  LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURENXE..  3/6 
98.    TURKEY  and  CHRISTENDOM ;  &  RANKB'8  FERDINAND  and  MAXIMIUAN,  S/C 

I  BARROW'a  CONTINENTAL  TOUR ;  and  1 

**•(  FERGUSON'S  SWISS  MEN  and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS J  ^^ 

SOUVESTRE'i  ATTIC    PHILOSOPHER  in  PARIS,  andl 

WORDING  MAN'S  CONFESSIONS....  J ^ 

r  Mr.  MACAULAY's  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON  and  the  COMIC  DRAMATISTS ; ' 


^'^  and  his  SPEECHES  on  PARLUMENTARY  REFORM  0831-33) f  ^^^ 


37.' 


2/6 


} 

SHIRLEY  BROOKS'S   RUSSIANS  of  the  SOUTH;  and  *) 

DR.  KEMP'S  INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT J 

38.  ''LANMAN's  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA  3/6 

99.    RUSSIA.    By  the  MARQUIS  DE  CUSTINE  8/6 

80.    SELECTIONS  tnm  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  1 3/6 

j  BODENSTEDT  and  WAGNER'S  SCHAMYL;   and) 

•*•  I  M*CULLOCH'S  RUSSIA  and  TURKEY  [  ^^^ 

89.    LAING'S  NOTES  of  a  TRAVELLER,  First  Series i/6 

83.  DURRIEU'S  MOROCCO;  and  an  ESSAY  on  MORMONISM 3/6 

84.  RAMBLES  in  ICELAND,  by  PLINY  MILES 3/6 

85.  ^ELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  StDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  II 2/6 

^  f  HAYWARD's  ESSAYS  on  CHESTERFIELD  and  SELWYN ;   and  \  ,  .- 

■  I  MISS  MaITNE'S  ARCTTIC  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES   J    ' 

87.  CORNWALL :  its  MtXES.  MINERS,  and  SCENERY 2/6 

88.  DE  FOE  and  CHURCHILL.    By  JOHN  FORSTER,  Esq 3/G 

89.  GREGOROVIUS'S  CORSICA,  translated  by  RUSSELL  MARTINEAU,  M.A...  8/6 
f  FRANCIS  ARAGO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  trausUted  by  the  Rev.  B.  POWELlI       ^ 

•\STARK'S  PRINtlNG:  lu  ANTECEDENTS,  ORIGIN,  and  RESULTS J  ^ 

41.    HASOK*S  LIFE  with  the  ZULUS  of  NATAL,  SOUTH  AFRICA 3/6 

43.  FORESTER'S  RAMBLES  in  NORWAY   1/6 

f  RAINES'S  VISIT  to  the  VAUDOlS  of  PIEDMONT \ 

**'(SPENCER'S  RAILWAY  MORALS  and  RAILWAY  POLICY..  |    ^'^ 

44.  HUTCHINSON'S  NIGER,  TSHADDA,  and  BINUE  EXPLORATION  9/6 

48.    WILBERFORCE's  BRAZIL  and  the  SLAVE.TRADE  2/6 

(Mr.  MACAULAY's  ESSAYS  on  FREDERIC  the  GREAT  and  ) 

*'•  (  H ALLAM's  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY . . . .  [    ^'^ 

4T.    VON  TSCUUDI's  SKETCHES  of  NATURE  in  the  ALPS 9/6 

/Mr.  MACAULAY's  ESSAY  on  CROKER's  EDITION  of  BOSWELL's  LIFE  of  \ 
^\  JOUNSON:  With  MBS.  PIOZZI's  ANECDOTES  of  DR.  JOHNSON..  J  ^^ 
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NEW  WORKS  prBLiSHED  by  LONGMAN  and  GO. 


West.  —  Lectures  ou  the  Diseases  of 

liil.'iiu-\  :i:.tll!iiMli.Hnl.  l\\  i'lIAIil.W  Wkst, 
.M.I>.,  l*!i_%-i."iaii  to  till-  ]In<i)iital  for  .Sick 
I'liiltlr.Mj ;  l'iiv«*ii*i:»ij-A«'c'tmi-lu'ur  t'»,  uiid 
L.f'tu.vr  Ml!  Mi'lwilirx  at,.>t.  lJ.»i'lholt>iin.'\\'tf 

Wheeler   H.  M.'— A  Popular  Harmony 

i.i"l!;f  Jiilil*'.  lli-»li)ru'all\  a!ni  t"iirom»los;ifally 
arraiimMl.  li\  II  inuy  Si.  \VHEi:i.Kit,  Author 
ol'  Jlti/'t  w  f\.r  .ItlttltSf  (if,     Fjj».  \^\o.  09. 

Wheeler  (J.T.)-The  Life  and  Travels  of 

lIrv«Ml«iU'«  in  till'  \'\(U\  I'riilurv  I'l  furr 
t'liri.-t  ■  \ii  iii..ui;.irv  l;i.»itrai'i»\,  I'.-iuuli  il 
«»u  l.ii'l.  ;il;i>:iMli\»'  «•!"  \\\v  lli>l<.i-\,  .Maniu*i>, 
Ki'iiiiiiMi.  l.iliT:i?u;'i',  Ai"t««.  :iimI  Siu-ial  ('ii!»- 
<litiMii  m1  til"  <l!-:-.!.  •.  K„\|»tiaij#,  I'lM-'-ia;.-, 
llalnlt'uia!!.-,  Ili'l»ri'\\-,  Si"\lhianj»,  ami  i  IL.-r 
Aiwii'iit  N  Jtio'.i-.  ill  !!:••  Pays  of  IN'rii'li  > 
anil  Nilni!;ii]i.  Uy  ,1. Tai  :  'v^  \Virn:i.i:u, 
I'.K  ii.^.     '2  \.  U.  \    -t  .*-\<'.  \\'\\\\  Map,  "21  s. 

Wlioclor.  ?>ie  Geo^rrphy  of  Herodotus  Be- 
v»'l'»if.'.l,  K\j»'.:!ir..- I,  r.inl  llIiK<«ir:itt'<l  iVr-iii 
^Mi'iliiM  K»  •i.rf'n".  anil  Di-i-nxerios.  Iiv 
J.  Tm.hoys  Wni'.i.KK.  F.K.tr.S.  With 
]\lap«.  ami  riaii*!.    Svo.  pritv  1S?». 

Whitelocke's  Jouinal   of  the   £u:4lish 

Kiiiha>A'  1"  ll»«'  I'liurt  t»f  SwfdiMi  in  the 
Vear*  1<m3  ami  IfJ.^k  A  Nrw  Juliiimi, 
lVvi-H'«l    hv    Ih.NKY    JiEEVIT,     K-ii.,    l''.S.A. 

Whittiiic;haia.— Notca  ou  th'j  late  Ex- 

]>('<lltii.u  aj.;iii.«l  till'  llu-'iaii  S.  nloi:niit.»  in 
lla"«t  Til  Sil.i.ria  :  aiiti  of  a  Vi-it  lo  t)aj»au 
an. I  ti»  tl.i*  Sl-,i.;-i  .  (it  'i".irtnr\  ami  ofiho  S^a 
t»i*  Ouiu.t.-k.  Jly  (''iptaiii  1J»  UNAi;i»  Wllii- 
TiNt;!i  \M,  Kr.\al  I'iiiiiinctTs.  iV>l  Svo.  A\ith 
<"harl,  jiriiv  It*.*,  (jil. 

Wiliich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertaining 

tlu'  Vahu'ol  Lifi'holil.Lc'a-iclioUl, umlChuivli 
Proprrly,  Konrwnl  Fmi'S,  &r.  Thirtl  J-',lttiiH.^ 
with  aiKliiional  TahK's  of\Natural  or  Jl^ner- 
b<»ii«'  L(»::arithins,Ti'ii;onoiiu  try,Aplronuiiiy, 
G.''-»:;va]»li\,  &«'.  J^^^l  8vo.*  ])ricc  ys. — 
J:frrri.i:Mi  nt,  prif*  Is. 

Lady  V/illoughhy's  Diary  (1635  to  1663  \ 

Printcil,  uninnirnti'il,  and  honnd  in  thoi^tvic 
of  tl.o  piM'iod  to  \\lii«^li  T.'.'f  Difrtf  ivfJrs. 
Xi'W  Kdi»i«.»n;  in  Tv.o  Parts,  ^^cji.an' J\'p. 
8vo.  jiriiv  fS.-:.  i-acli,  board:< ;  or,  bound  in 
morcMvo,  l.s.-s.  f.i.-li. 

V/ilmot's  Alriid-ir.ont  of  Blackfitonc's 

Comnu  nlari.'.-  i  w  \\a'  J.aws  of  Kn;riand,  in- 
tt'inii-I  f«>r  ti.o  i;.-«'  if  "\'fnn.«x  PiTMin-.  .ji:d 
c«iin|»riM'«l  ill  a.-oriv  of  I,;tt,.r-  from  a  l-'alinT 
to  In*  Paii.;h!(r.  A  TSi-  v  IMii^on,  tccm-t-.-d 
::::d  Im.; :•»].?  tii.wn  to  the  I'rcM-r.t  \h'\\  h\ 
Sir  Jir.(N"  K.  J:audi.j:v  WiLMOT,  JUart. 
llinio.  pritv  (J.s.  Oil. 


I 


Wilson.  —  Bryologia   Bri 

tainin:;  tht-  Mo-^-*  (.f  Ct: 
Ireland  ^v•«tt'nlatil•allv  arnii 
ajM'oriling  to  tlu'  Mflli'»ii 
St'hinn.rr  ;  wilh  (»l  ill  us!  r 
c'liidinj^  25  iii'W  ones  cn;<:rav 
work.  Hcini^  u  new  Kdi 
Additions  und  Alti'rntioiw, 
HritttHnira  of  Mi-p-r.*.  Jli*i 
IJy  William  Wilson*,  1 
Warrington  Natural  iri-t»» 
•12?.;  or^  with  tho  Plate:*  i;» 

Woods.— The  Past  Camp;: 

ot  tlu:  War  in  thf  Ka>t.  fjti 
of  Loitl   Kuirlan  t«i  the   Va 
Ijy  >'.  A.  Wooi»^.  late  Sp 
dent  to  the  M  ,-t.(  .j  lit.,'- 
War.     -  Vols,  po.-i  .S\o.  i-r 

Yonje.— A  NewEnglish-G 

C'oi.tainiiiS    tdl    t!ie  (Jre-k 
Writer^    of    good    autluTil 
YoxcJi;,  H.A.     .S'l-.'.   •   /.■.• 
eonveli-  1.     Post  Ito.  \w\k\ 

Yoii£;e'3  WcwLatiii  Gr.ul'j 

every  Word  used  by  tlio 
nut'ioritv.  Bv  Authoritv  \ 
t»f  Kton,  We?tnrm>ter,  \\'i:t 
Cliarteriiousc,  and  Unjjby 
College,  London  ;  and  .Marl 
Tlt'-rd  I!-iitioH.  Post  8v(i. 
of  Kjjithets  elassilied  iu\ 
r..:.lsh  Meaniu::,  privelN. 

Youatt.— TheKorsc.  ByV 

With  n  Treat i."!e  of  Draiiijlii 
with  nniuerouri  M'oud  I! 
])££<i(;nd  by  William  Ha 
LoNCJMAN  and  Co.'s  Edili 
dered.)    Svo.  jiriee  IOj. 

Youatt.— The  Dog.    By\^ 

A  New  Kdition  ;  with  nunu 
(rom  Designs  by  W.  IIur\-e 

Young.— The  Mysteiy  of 

All  ill  All :  A  Seareh  for  I 
By  tin*  Kev.  J»>nN  VoiN»f, 
of  Albion  Chupi'l,  Mooniel 


Young.— The  Christ  of 

Argument  yrouiided  in  t 
Life  on  Earth.  1»\  tht*  Kr 
LL.l).,  formerly  of  Albion  L'l 
Po.-t  8u>.  Trt.lf.l. 

Zirinpt's  Gnimmnr  of  tl: 

fiuaffe.      Tran^lJ!l'>l    and 
ii<e  of  Knglirli  Stiidoiit>  by 
F.RS.K.  :    Wnh  ni.m-r..*-.! 
Correct iiins  by  the  AuiIh. 
•llh  Kditioui  thoroughly  !V\ 
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